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PREFACE. 


It  is  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  this  country, 
to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the  mind  by  the  study  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Greece.  The  intellectual 
supremacy  of.  that  nation  renders  its  history  important: 
it  is  one  of  the  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child. 

It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, that  the  first  steps  towards  a  field  in  which  a 
ajtudent  is  to  receive  mental  culture,  should  not  be 
through  a  rugged  and  dreary  path.  The  impression  and 
association  of  ideas,  so  produced,  is  likely  to  create 
rather  a  distaste,  than  excite  interest,  and  stimulate 
curiosity  to  reach  onward  to  what  can  be  gained  only 
by  vigorous  exertion. 

The  different  periods  of  Grecian  history  are  given  by 
Chreeks  who  described  what  they  heard  and  saw.  These 
narratives  glow  with  life  and  truth :  all  modem  accounts 
of  the  same  events  rest  upon  them. 

The  object  here  aimed  at,  has  been  to  produce  a  his- 
tory which  may  be  interesting  to  young  students, — not 
by  the  dangerous  experiment  of  dressing  up,  or  dis- 
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torting  &ct8,  but  by  following,  under  the  guidance  of 
modem  criticism,  closely  in  the  steps  of  the  original 
historians: — not  by  adding  as  foreign  ornament,  what 
is  fictitious,  but  by  drawing  from  what  is  true. 

The  scenes,  forming  the  chain  of  the  present  history, 
have  therefore  been  taken  from  the  Greek  hintorians: 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  them,  being  formed  from 
the  valuable  and  elaborate  histories  by  which  the  lite- 
rature of  this  country  has  lately  been  enriched.  The 
religious  faith,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  are 
illustrated  from  the  writings  of  the  poets. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable,  in  such  a  history,  not 
to  speak  in  a  hesitating  and  doubtful  tone.  Points  which 
have  been  subjects  of  criticism  and  uncertainty,  have 
been  avoided,  or  what  has  been  judged  most  probable  by 
our  best  authorities,  has  been  stated. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OBEECE.  THE  FELASQI.  THE  HELLEI^S.  THE  STOBY 
OF  FELOFS.  THE  STOBY  OF  HEBCULES.  THE  HEBA- 
GLEID.E. 

Befobb  entering  into  the  history  of  Gbeece,  we  should 
know  something  of  its  national  peculiarities.  A  short 
account  will  therefore  be  given  of  the  religious  creed, 
institutions,  and  modes  of  government.  The  religious 
creed,  in  the  early  part  of  their  history,  possessed  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  people,  and  affected 
both  their  political  and  public  acts,  as  well  as  their 
minute  domestic  arrangements. 

The  name  of  the  country  was  Hellas.  It  was  known  to 
the  Bomans  as  Greece,  and  we  learned  to  call  it  so  from 
them.  The  northern  boundary  was  never  distinctly  de- 
fined, because  the  name  was  given  to  territories  over 
which  the  people  called  Hellenes  had  spread.  The  in- 
cursions of  foreigners  from  the  north  toward  the  south 
checked  their  progress;  consequently  a  mixture  took 
place.  The  people  of  the  north  were  not  so  purely 
Hellenic  as  those  of  the  south.  Macedonia  and  Epirus 
were  not  strictly  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
The  Hellenes  called  all  who  did  not  speak  their  language 
"  Barbarians ;"  the  word  meant  those  who  used  a  language 
which  sounded  unpleasantly  in  their  ears,  and  implied  a 
feeling  of  repugnance  and  contempt. 
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Some  of  the  names  of  the  places  belonging  to  the 
Hellenes  have  been  changed  by  those  who  have  become 
possessed  of  them.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  islands.  The  Greeks  were  the  finest  nation  in  the 
world.  In  the  time  of  its  prosperity  its  small  armies 
defied  the  congregated  multitudes  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Excelling  all  others  in  their  profound  patriotism,  as  well 
as  in  valour  and  discipline,  they  repulsed  the  Asiatic 
invaders  and  triumphed  over  the  empire  of  the  east. 
They  were  alike  superior  in  works  of  genius.  In  poetry 
they  remained  unrivalled.  Their  productious  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  are  eminent  for  their  chaste  beauty  and 
simple  elegance,  and  are  still  the  master-pieces  of  the 
civilized  world.  Greece  has  been  called  "the  land  of 
art." 

The  soil  of  Greece  was  productive.  The  vine  and 
olive  grew  freely ;  the  streams  afiforded  fish,  and  the  hills 
were  clothed  with  a  fine  grass.  There  was  abundance  of 
sheep,  oxen,  and  horses.  Mines  of  copper  and  iron  were 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Peloponnesus.  The  mines  of 
Attica  contained  silver,  and  its  quarries,  like  those  of 
Pares  and  Euboca,  furnished  exquisite  marble. 

The  first  race  known  to  have  been  powerful  in  Greece 
were  the  Pelasgi.  It  appears  that  the  tribes  of  this  people 
had  each  its  peculiar  name.  There  were  in  Epirus,  Italy, 
and  Asia  Minor  huge  structures  attributed  to  them.  They 
were  formed  of  enormous  rude  masses  of  stone,  which  have 
defied  destruction ;  the  Greeks  called  them  "  Cyclopean,** 
and  believed  they  were  erections  of  the  Cyclopes,  or  work- 
men of  their  god  HephsBstos.  After  the  Pelasgi  the 
Hellenes  prevailed.  Their  earliest  seats  were  in  Thessaly. 
The  ^olians,  the  Achaians,  the  lonians,  and  the  Dorians 
were  the  four  main  branches  of  the  nation.  The  lonians 
and  the  Dorians  became  predominant.  They  were  very 
unlike  in  character.  The  lonians  were  generally  opposed 
to  hereditary  rights,  or  those  privileges  which,  vested  in  a 
certain  class,  belong  to  it,  and  pass  from  fiither  to  son. 
They  were  excitable,  lively,  and  fond  of  changes.  By 
them  the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting,  poetry,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  were  much  cultivated.  The  Athenians 
were  of  the  Ionian  race. 

The  Doric  race  were  remarkable  for  the  severe  and 
simple  mode  of  life  they  adopted.     The  Doric  state  was 
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a  closely  united  body.  The  title  conferred  by  the 
Cretans  (who  were  Dorians)  on  their  magistrate  was 
"  Cosmos,"  order.  Their  principles  were  order,  harmony, 
temperance,  and  manly  virtue.  These  they  sought  to 
implant  and  cultivate  by  a  system  of  education  peculiar 
to  themselves,  to  which  the  members  of  the  state  were 
bound  to  submit,  and  readily  did  so,  as  soldiers  would  to 
military  regulations.  The  line  of  duty,  and  manner  of 
life,  were  marked  out  for  the  citizen,  and  action  on 
independent  opinion  was  repressed.  The  life  of  a  Dorian 
was  spent  in  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  The 
Athenians  sought  improvement,  and  had  recourse  to 
changes  and  novelties  to  procure  it :  they  were  fond  of 
adventures,  and  strove  to  attain  perfection  through  un- 
trodden paths.  The  Dorians  abhorred  innovations  and 
changes,  were  slow  in  deciding  on  action,  though  resolute 
in  carrying  out  the  determination  at  which  they  had 
deliberately  arrived.  It  was  the  pride  of  a  Spartan  to 
live  as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him,  and  to  depart 
from  their  customs  was  reckoned  rather  a  mark  of  de- 
generacy than  a  sign  of  healthy  advancement.  In  the 
religion,  architecture,  and  music  of  the  Dorians,  a  taste 
for  stem  grandeur  and  simple  dignity  was  apparent. 
They  possessed  not  the  inexhaustible  luxuriance  of  poetic 
fiincy  of  the  Athenians,  nor  did  they  adopt  with  their 
ready  facility  the  inventions  of  foreigners.  The  natural 
peculiarities  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  were  rendered 
more  prominent  by  the  accidents  of  geographical  position. 
Sparta  was  situated  far  inland,  and  foreigners  seldom 
approached  it.  Athens  stood  on  the  seashore,  and  held  con- 
stant intercourse  with  enlightened  nations.  The  people 
differed  in  many  points  as  two  men  would,  one  having 
resided  all  his  life  in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  and  the 
other  moving  amid  the  changing  tide  of  a  large  maritime 
metropolis.  There  was  a  law  among  the  Spartans,  that 
the  doors  and  ceilings  of  private  houses  were  to  be  shapen 
by  no  finer  instrument  than  the  saw  and  the  axe  ;  even 
the  palaces  of  the  kings  were  in  this  rough  style.  The 
beauties  of  architecture  were  reserved  for  the  temples  of 
the  gods.  It  was  remarked  of  Athens  at  the  period  of 
her  decline,  that  the  increase  of  luxury  in  private  houses 
was  co-existent  with  the  neglect  of  sacred  temples.  This, 
doubtless,  is  the  case  with  all  people,  both  circumstances 
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bein^  the  natural  consequence  of  a  decline  of  that  pietj, 
whicD  teaches  men  to  honour  all  that  belongs  to  religion, 
and  to  check  self-indulgence.  There  was  nothing  bar- 
barous in  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Dorians.  Their 
houses  were  commodious,  and  had  porticoes  and  yards 
before  them,  and  their  clothing  was  appropriate  while  it 
was  plain.  Articles  conducive  to  propriety  were  in 
common  use  among  them.  The  sunple  mode  of  cooking 
among;  the  Greeks  was  called  "  the  Doric.'*  Trades  were 
hereditary.  The  cooks,  bakers,  and  flute-players  were 
Bucceeded  by  their  sons.  In  one  of  the  streets  of  Sparta 
there  were  three  statues  to  cooks ;  a  circumstance  which 
must  have  excited  the  emulation  and  ambition  of  the  line. 
It  is  probable  the  "black  broth  "  was,  after  a  few  genera- 
tions, by  no  means  so  impalatable  a  production  as  its 
name  would  indicate. 

In  cases  where  the  Dorians  broke  through  their  uniform 
regulations,  excessive  licentiousness  followed.  A  quota- 
tion made  by  the  Apostle  (Titus  i.  12)  referring  to  the 
Cretans,  shows  that  this  was  the  case  with  them  after 
they  burst  from  the  rigid  Dorian  discipline.  Tarentum, 
Syracuse,  and  Agrigentum,  Dorian  colonies,  also  became 
notoriously  vicious.  In  the  characters  of  the  leading 
men  of  Sparta  we  shall  observe  vigour  and  acuteness,  but 
with  those  manly  qualities  the  blemishes  of  avarice  and 
cunning  were  not  unfrequently  combined. 

The  early  accounts  of  the  Greeks  are  divided  into  the 
legendary  and  historical.  Legendary  accounts  are  those 
given  by  the  poets ;  they  are  evidently  full  of  fables ;  it 
is  possible  facts  may  be  mingled  with  them,  but  we 
know  not  how  to  separate  distinctly  what  is  true  from 
what  is  false.  The  historical  period  commences  from  the 
year  b.o.  776,  when  historians  reckoned  time  from  the 
Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated  every  four  years. 
These  periods  were  called  Olympiads.  The  Peloponnesus 
means  the  Island  of  Pelops.  Kings  and  heroes  were 
fond  of  tracing  their  line  to  the  gods.  This,  in  the  case 
of  kings,  was  a  claim  upon  the  reverence  and  obedience 
of  their  somewhat  self-willed  chiefs. 

Lec^ends  say  that  Tantalus,  son  of  the  god  Zeus,  had 
two  children,  Pelops  and  Niobe.  He  resided  near  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia,  and  was  very  prosperous  and  rich. 
Prequently  he  feasted  with  the  gods,  and  also  entertained 
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them  at  his  banquets.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  offended 
because  Niobe  boasted  to  the  goddess  Leto,  their  mother, 
of  the  number  of  her  children,  killed  all  her  sons  and 
daughters,  and  Niobe  wept  herself  to  death  and  turned 
into  a  rock.  Tantalus,  elated  by  his  extraordinary  happi- 
ness, grew  wicked.  He  stole  nectar  and  ambrosia  at 
the  feasts  of  the  gods,  and  served  his  son  Pelops  at  an 
entertainment  he  gave  them.  Zeus  restored  Pelops  to 
life  and  he  went  into  Greece  and  became  king  of  Pisa 
in  £lis  and  Olympia.  He  had  many  sons,  among  them 
Atreus. 

Perseus,  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  is  said  to  have  founded 
Mycenae,  which  became  an  important  state  in  the  early 
period.  Sthenelus  was  his  son,  and  father  of  Eurys- 
theus. 

Heracles,  in  Latin  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Alcmene,  and  his  son  Hyllus  were  expelled  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  Eurystheus,  and  found  shelter  in  Attica.  The 
Athenian  poets  and  orators  were  very  fond  of  alluding  to 
the  hospitality  of  their  ancestors  to  Hercules  and  his  de- 
scendants, who  were  called  "  the  Heracleida).*'  Atreus, 
son  of  Pelops,  became  king  of  Mycen».  All  the  sons  of 
Eurystheus  died,  and  the  Heracleidae  were  the  heirs  to 
the  Kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  Orestes,  son  of  Atreus, 
Hyllus,  son  of  Hercules,  led  an  army  to  the  isthmus  \nt\i 
the  intention  of  regaining  the  territory  belonging  to  him. 
He  was  met  by  an  army  of  Peloponnesians,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  settled  by  single  com- 
bat. Hyllus  was  slain,  and  the  Heracleidae,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  compact,  allowed  their  claims  to  remain 
in  abeyance  for  a  stated  period.  When  it  had  elapsed 
they  made  another  attack  upon  the  Peloponnesus.  Doric 
settlements  were  formed  at  Argos,  Sparta,  and  in  Mes- 
senia.  The  glory  of  MycenaB  declined,  and  Argos  gained 
importance.  After  this,  Sparta  became  the  leading  state ; 
all  the  Peloponnesus,  except  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dorians,  who  with  the  -^olians  shared  the 
country  among  them.  This  event  is  called  the  Return  of 
the  Heracleidae.  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  u.c. 
1124—1104. 

Wonderful  fables  are  related  of  the  hero  Hercules. 
He  was  represented  by  Grecian  artists  with  a  thick  neck, 
the  head  and  throat  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  bull, 
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to  express  super-human  strength.     He  is  clothed  with  a 
lion*B  skin,  and  armed  with  a  club. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  of  whom 

anything  is  known  ? 
After  them,  by  what  name  were  they  called  ? 
From  what  circumstuice  do  we  call  the  Hellenes  Greeks  ? 
Describe  the  character  of  the  lonians  and  of  the  Dorians. 
How  may  the  early  records  of  Grecian  history  be  divided  ? 
From  what  date  does  history  commence  ? 
Who  was  Pelops  ? 
Who  was  Perseus  ? 
Who  was  Atreus  ? 
Who  was  Hercules  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae. 
In  what  year  is  this  supposed  to  have  taken  place  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EABLT  STATE  OF  OEEECE.   GRECIAK  FEASTS. 
AMPHIOTTONIO  COUNCIL. 

Is  early  times,  when  countries  were  over-run  by  wild 
beasts,  and  preyed  upon  by  robbers,  men  were  induced  for 
safety  to  assemble  together,  and  to  build  towns,  and  form 
laws.  It  is  supposed  that  the  countries  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Euphrates  in  Asia  were  the  frst  inhabited 
after  the  flood,  for  they  were  the  most  populous.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  here  easily  found,  and  as  there 
was  little  wood,  this  part  of  the  world  must  have  been  less 
frequented  by  wild  beasts  than  others.  People  living  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  learned  to  apply  themselves  to  agri- 
culture, and  became  civilized.  Thus  government  and 
laws  were  very  early  established  in  Egypt.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  nver  Nile  in  that 
country. 

The  Greeks  who  lived  on  the  coast,  and  all  the  islanders, 
who  had  learned  navigation,  were  pirates,  that  is,  they 
used  to  place  themselves  under  bold  leaders,  and  gain  a 
subsistence  by  robbing  the  helpless.  Thev  landed  on  the 
coast  and  plundered  the  defenceless  people.  This  mode 
of  living  was  considered  glorious  rather  than  disgraceful, 
as  we  should  think  it  in  these  days.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  wore  armour,  as  their  houses  were  liable  to 
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these  attacks,  and  trayelling  was  dangerous.  The  Athen- 
ians, who  were  in  advance  of  the  other  Greeks  in 
civilization,  were  the  first  who  discontinued  the  habit. 
They  are,  therefore  called  by  the  poet  Homer  the  "  long- 
robed  Athenians." 

Intercourse  was  early  established  between  Greece  and 
FhcBnicia,  and  arts  were  introduced  by  them  and  the 
Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  were  yet  but  rude  tribes. 
They  were  roused  to  exertion  by  the  example  of  more 
civilized  people,  who,  probably,  discovered  the  richness  of 
the  country,  and  brought  to  it  modes  of  cultivation  of 
which  the  Greeks  were  before  ignorant.  Minos,  king  of 
the  island  of  Crete,  now  called  Candia,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  reduce  his  country  to  obedience,  while 
the  rest  of  Greece  yet  continued  barbarous.  It  appears 
probable  he  came  from  Phoenicia.  He  is  stated  to  have 
possessed  a  navy,  with  which  he  subdued  the  pirates,  who 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  induce  them  to  retire  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
country. 

In  the  political  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  ever- 
moving  siirface  of  their  government,  the  restless  working 
of  the  ardent  mind  of  the  people  is  discernible.  They 
could  not  remain  satisfied  while  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  evils  and  abuses,  and  had  recourse  to  constant  change 
in  the  hdpe  of  arriving  at  a  more  perfect  state.  Among 
their  national  peculiarities  may  be  mentioned  the  depth  of 
feeling  and  sincerity  they  discovered  in  friendship  :  pro- 
bably no  philosopher  ever  spoke  more  highly  of  friendship 
as  a  source  of  happiness  than  the  great  teacher  Socrates. 
He  recommended  its  solicitous  and  careful  culture  to  his 
disciples,  describing  it  as  a  tree  requiring  tender  nursing, 
but  one,  whose  fruits  would  abundantly  repay  the  time 
and  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  The  steadfastness  and 
devotion  of  the  Greek  in  the  cause  of  him  to  whom  he  was 
thus  united  may  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  trait,  and 
an  evidence  of  natural  superiority,  since  shallow  and 
inferior  minds  are  incapable  of  it.  They  were  also  re- 
markable for  private  and  public  hospitality.  The  stranger 
who  presented  himself  had  no  cold  or  suspicious  glance 
or  inquiry  to  encounter.  He  was  received  with  a  hearty 
and  benevolent  welcome  to  the  princely  hall,  and  all  that 
its  owner  could  offer  was  at  his  command ;  if  he  came  as 
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a  fugitive,  he  was  invited  to  make  his  petition  known,  and 
his  person  was  held  sacred. 

In  their  amusements  and  recreation  their  refined  taste 
is  apparent,  and  the  intellectual  character  of  their  enjoy- 
ments puts  to  shame  the  grosser  propensities  manifested 
upon  similar  occasions  by  modem  nations,  who  pridt^ 
themselves  upon  having  possessed  for  centuries  all  the 
advantages  of  civilization.  At  their  feasts  the  quests 
took  their  seats  along  the  walls  of  the  banqueting  hall,  a 
separate  table  was  set  for  each,  the  food  supplied  was  of 
the  simplest  sort,  being  the  flesh  of  hogs,  sheep,  or  oxen 
slaughtered  for  them.  They  washed  before  meals,  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  the  east.  Sometimes  one  guest  sent 
a  part  of  his  portion  to  the  table  of  another  as  a  mark  of 
respect.  When  the  repast  was  ended,  the  bowls  were 
filled,  and  a  libation,  or  pouring  out  of  wine,  was  made  in 
honour  of  the  gods.  A  oard  recited  his  poem,  or  dancers 
and  wrestlers  amused  the  company,  or  a  discussion  on 
arts  and  sciences  arose.  Sometimes  they  tried  each 
other's  ingenuity  by  riddles.  To  be  "  heavy  with  wine  *' 
was  considered  disgraceful.  The  description  of  an  enter- 
tainment of  this  kind  occurs  in  a  story  related  by 
Herodotus.^ 

Cleisthenes,^  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wished  to  select  as  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  all 
the  Greeks.  With  this  object,  after  the  Olympic  games, 
at  which  he  liad  been  a  victor,  he  proclaimed  that  whoever 
might  deem  himself  worthy  of  being  the  son-in-law  of 
Gleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  should  repair  to  him  within  sixty 
days,  as  he  had  resolved  that  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
Affarista,  should  take  place  within  the  next  year.  Upon 
this  announcement,  a  crowd  of  persons  who  considered 
themselves  eminent  either  for  their  own  good  qualities, 
or  wealth,  or  from  the  character  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belonged,  presented  themselves  at  Sicyon  as  candi- 
dates for  the  maiden's  hand.  Prom  Italy  came  Smindy- 
rides,  of  Sybaris,  a  state  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  Ho  was  notorious  for  the  imexampled  luxury 
in  which  he  lived ;  with  Damas  of  Siris  came  the  son  of 
Samyris,   sumamed  "the    wise."     From   ^tolia    came 

'  It  appears  probable  that  the  incidents  of  this  story  arc  not  histori- 
cally correct,  but  it  furnishes  a  fidthfol  description  of  a  Greek  feast. 
'  Cotemporary  with  Solon. 
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Mules,  who  exceUed  all  in  strength.  From  the  Pelopon- 
nesus came  Leocides,  son  of  Pneidon,  tyrant  of  A^os, 
whose  pride  was  so  great  that  he  displaced  the  judges  of 
Elis,  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  Olympic  games 
belonged,  and  himself  presided  over  them.  Laphanes, 
son  of  Paeus,  whose  sire  it  was  reported  had  entertained 
the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  who  had  ever  since 
been  renowned  for  hospitality  to  strangers.  From  Athens 
came  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmaeon  who  visited  Croesus,^  and 
Hippocleides,  son  of  Tisander,  who  in  personal  beauty  and 
wealth  surpassed  all  the  Athenians.  These  and  many 
others  arrived  at  Sicyon  to  seek  the  hand  of  Agarista. 

Cleisthenes  entertained  his  numerous  guests  with  great 
magnificence,  and  retained  them  around  him  for  more 
than  a  year.  He  desired  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  their 
characters.  He  therefore  inquired  from  whom  each  was 
descended,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  state  from 
whence  he  came.  He  invited  the  youths  to  engage  in 
athletic  exercises,  and  conversed  separately  with  each 
that  he  might  discern  who  was  the  most  estimable  for 
courage,  virtue,  and  wisdom.  He  came  to  the  conclusiou 
that  Hippocleides,  son  of  Tisander,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  worthy  of  his  alliance.  Then  he  appointed  a  day 
on  which  there  should  be  a  feast,  after  which  his  decision 
was  to  be  pronounced.  When  the  supper  was  over,  the 
guests  entered  into  conversation ;  music  and  topics  of  that 
nature,  which  were  usually  found  interesting,  were  dis- 
cussed. Hippocleides,  being  somewhat  elated,  ordered  the 
musicians  to  play  an  accompaniment  to  his  dancing. 
With  evident  self-complacency  he  commenced  the  display 
of  his  accomplishment.  Having  fatigued  himself,  be 
rested  awhile,  but  only  to  recover  himself:  he  ordered  a 
table  to  be  brought,  and  thinking  still  to  heighten  the 
admiration  with  which  he  supposed  he  was  belield,  he 
mounted  this  and  imitated  the  different  modes  of  dancing 
then  in  fashion.  At  last  he  stood  on  his  head  and  moved 
his  feet  in  the  air,  shoeing  he  was  able  to  perform  with 
them  the  agile  actions  of  the  hands.  The  effect  produced 
by  these  exertions  was  quite  the  reverse  of  what  the 
conceited  youth   had   imagined.     Cleisthenes   had  con- 

^  King  of  Lydia.    The  circumstance  will  be  noticed  in  a  future 
chapter. 
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templated  his  proceedings  with  surprise  and  disgost. 
For  a  time  he  had  suppressed  his  rising  impatience,  but 
unable  to  restrain  himself  longer,  he  exclaimed,  **  8on  of 
Tisander,  thou  hast  danced  awaj  thy  marriage.*'  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  he  thanked  his  guests  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him,  in  seeking  his  alliance,  and  bestowed 
on  each  half  a  talent  of  silver  as  a  compensation  for  their 
loss  of  time.  The  fair  Agarista  was  given  to  the  Athe- 
nian Megacles,  son  of  Alcma^on.  Cleisthenes,  by  whom 
considerable  idterations  were  effected  in  the  Athenian 
constitution,  was  the  immediate  descendant  of  this  mar- 
riage; and  Pericles,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
GJreece,  from  whom  it  is  probable  Herodotus  received 
this  account,  was  of  the  same  family  by  the  mother's  side. 
At  Greek  entertainments,  the  company  were  often 
entertained  by  an  exhibition  of  dancing,  which  was  also 
practised  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  military 
training.  That  the  accomplishment  was  much  cultivated 
by  the  nation  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  dances  with 
which  they  were  acquainted ;  the  names  of  two  hundred  of 
them  have  been  preserved.  Excellence  in  this  accomplish- 
ment was  rewarded  with  golden  crowns,  and  the  erection 
of  statues.  Many  of  their  dances  were  mimetic,  that  is, 
they  imitated  scenes  of  life  as  pantomimes  do.  A  dance 
of  the  Spartans  in  which  jests  and  merriment  were  in- 
troduced is  described  as  having  been  most  splendid.  An 
Ionian  dance,  perfbrmed  by  the  principal  men  in  the 
state,  in  which  they  represented  Tituis,  satyrs,  and 
husbandmen,  afforded  intense  pleasure.  The  spectators, 
forgetful  of  everything  else,  would  sit  the  whole  day 
watching  it.  In  a  Phrygian  dance,  which  was  led  by  the 
flute,  the  performers  beat  their  swords  against  their 
shields  and  introduced  the  most  furious  gestures.  There 
was  a  performance  among  the  Athenians,  in  which  one 
dancer  laid  down  his  arms,  and  sowed  his  field,  and  began 
ploughing,  all  the  time  evincing  signs  of  anxiety  and  fear, 
as  if  he  apprehended  some  danger.  Another  played  the 
part  of  a  robber:  he  rushed  in,  seized  the  arms,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  the  oxen.  A  contest 
between  the  two  ensued.  There  was  a  Spartan  dance 
imitative  of  the  seizure  of  those  who  attempted  to  steal 
the  meals.  The  feats  of  agili^  exceeded  anything  known 
at  present  in  the  exhibition  of  this  art. 


AMPHICTTONIC  OOUKCIL.  11 

Greece  was  not  one  kingdom,  though  the  inhabitants  had 
one  language  and  religion :  they  were  divided  into  small 
states  under  distinct  governments.  In  early  times  they 
were  under  kings,  but  afterwards,  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Sparta,  became  republican.  Similarity  of  religious  belief 
and  community  of  worship  appear  rather  to  have  been 
effected  by  intercourse  than  to  nave  subsisted  originally. 
Amphictyonic  unions,  or  combinations  of  inhabitants  of 
cities  situated  near  each  other,  in  which  all  united  in 
worshipping  the  same  deity  at  the  same  temple,  existed  in 
veiy  eany  times.  The  great  Amphictyonic  council  con- 
sisted of  deputies  from  twelve  states,  wno  were  united  by 
this  oath :  "  We  will  not  destroy  any  Amphictyonic  town, 
(i.e.  any  member  of  the  union,)  we  will  not  cut  off  any 
Amphictyonic  town  from  running  water."  It  held  two 
half-yearly  meetings,  one  at  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Amphictyonica  at  Thermopyl®,  and  the  other  at  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  guardianship  of  the 
temple  and  the  interests  affecting  his  worship  were  the 
especial  care  of  the  council,  by  whom  this  declaration  was 
made :  *^  If  any  one  shall  plunder  the  property  of  the  god, 
or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take  treacherous 
council  against  the  things  in  the  temple,  we  will  punish 
him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means 
in  our  power."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  con&derates 
restrained  each  other  from  inflicting  the  cruelties  of 
warfare,  which  were  often  excessive  among  the  Greeks.  * 

Wby  were  cities  and  laws  first  formed  ? 

Give  some  aooount  of  the  early  state  of  Greece. 

What  king  is  said  first  to  have  rednced  his  country  to  obedience  ? 

Gire  some  account  of  the  character  of  the  Greeks. 

Was  Greece  one  kingdom  ? 

What  combinations  were  formed  among  them  ? 


CHAPTER  in. 

SPABTA.   ATHENS.   THESEUS.   CODBUS. 

The  two  principal  states  of  Greece  were  Sparta  in  La- 
conia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Athens  in  Attica.*  Sparta 
was  formed  of  scattered  hamlets,  and  it  continued, 
when  the  state  was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  te  pre- 
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■eire  the  humble  appearance  of  united  Tillages.  It  was 
sheltered  and  protected  by  surrounding  hiUd,  and  stood 
in  a  vale  of  the  river  Eurotas.  The  JDorians,  who  ac- 
companied the  descendants  of  Hercules,  probably  en- 
camped there,  and  occupied  the  adjacent  count  it.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  city  was  called  Sparta,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood Lacedsmon,  or  that  they  were  two  names  for 
the  same  place.  The  city  had  no  wall:},  for  the  Spartans 
were  very  brave,  and  used  to  say  they  wanted  none,  but 
depended  on  their  valour  for  defence. 

Athens  is  so  called  from  the  goddess  Athene,  or 
Minerva,  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It  appears  that  no 
entire  change  of  inhabitants  ever  took  place  in  Attica. 
In  early  times,  nations  who  knew  not  the  history  of  the 
creation,  and  that  man  was  made  by  God  in  His  own 
image,  entertained  strange  fancies  as  to  his  origin.  Some 
among  them  believed  the  sun  brought  them  to  lii*e ;  others 
among  the  Greeks  boasted  of  being  older  than  the  moon. 
The  Athenians  were  proud  of  saying  they  grew  out  of 
the  soil;  and  that  while  other  nations  produced  only 
brutes,  theirs  brought  forth  man.  They  used  to  wear 
golden  grasshoppers  in  their  hair,  a  strange  ornament  as 
we  should  think ;  its  meaning  was,  that  they  were  like 
the  insects  they  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  their  soil. 
Attica  was  originaDy  divided  into  httle  states,  all  inde- 
pendent, and  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  It 
appears  that  these  early  formed  a  league,  of  which 
Cecropia,  afterwards  Athens,  was  the  head.  Theseus  is 
said  to  have  made  this  city  the  seat  of  government,  and 
thus  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  feuds  by  which  the  little 
states  were  harassed  and  weakened.  The  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  removed  thither,  and  the  people  assembled  and 
joined  in  a  religious  festival  called  Panathenea ;  and  the 
families  of  the  highest  rank  being  the  ruling  class,  re- 
moved thither.  Of  Theseus  the  same  sort  of  incredible 
stories  are  told  as  of  Hercules. 

The  Dorians,  who  assisted  the  HeracleidaB  in  regaining 
the  kingdom  possessed  by  their  ancestors,  came  from 
Doris,  and  the  land  of  the  Dryopes,  from  which  they  had 
driven  the  inhabitants.  After  thuy  had  reinstated  the  He- 
racleida,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part 
of  Laconia,  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Corinth,  and 
'vanced  from  thence  to  Attica.    The  Athenian  territory 
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extended  then  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  A  pillar  marked 
the  limits.  On  one  side  of  this  were  written  the  words, 
"  This  is  the  Peloponnesus,  and  not  Ionia  or  Attica ;" 
and  on  the  other  side,  "  This  is  Ionia,  and  not  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus." Upon  this  occasion,  Codrus,  the  King  of 
Athens,  is  represented  to  have  performed  an  heroic 
action.  When  the  Greeks  wanted  to  know  any  fixture 
event,  such  as  the  result  of  a  war,  or  of  any  important 
circumstances,  they  went  to  consult  oracles.  These  were 
supposed  to  utter  true  prophecies.  The  cause  of  this 
attock  upon  Athens  is  said  to  have  been  scarcity,  to 
which  long  war  had  reduced  the  Dorians.  The  name  of 
their  leader  w^as  Aletes.  He,  wishing  to  know  whether 
he  should  be  successfiil,  consulted  the  oracle.  The  answer 
given  was,  that  Aletes  and  the  Dorians  should  be  vic- 
torious, provided  the  life  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  were 
spared.  JBut  a  friend  of  Codrus,  to  whose  ear  this  had  come, 
acquainted  him  with  the  prophecy  of  the  oracle ;  namely, 
that  the  Dorians  would  triumph  if  Codrus's  life  was 
spared.  When  he  heard  this,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  He  dressed  himself 
like  a  woodman,  and  took  a  hook  in  his  hand,  and  a 
faggot  on  his  shoulders,  and  so  made  his  way  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  He  knew  that  if  the  Dorians  recognized 
him  they  would  avoid  killing  him.  He  slew  one  of  the 
Dorian  soldiers  with  his  hook,  and  another  attacked  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Athenians  sent  and  claimed  the 
body  of  their  king ;  and  the  Dorians,  believing  the  saying 
of  the  oracle,  supposed  the  war  would  be  unsuccessful, 
and  withdrew  their  forces. 

What  were  the  principal  states  of  Greece  ? 

Give  an  aca)unt  of  both. 

What  is  related  of  Theseus  ? 

At  what  festival  did  the  states  of  Attica  assemble  ? 

From  whence  did  the  Dorians  emigrate  ? 

Of  what  part  of  Greece  did  they  obtain  possession  ? 

What  is  related  of  Codrus  ? 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

ATHENS  BULED  BY  ABGH0N8.   DBAOO. 

Among  the  states  of  Greece  a  strufi;gle  for  power  was 
constantly  maintained  between  the  ohgarchj,  or  few  rul- 
ing families,  and  the  democracy,  or  people.  In  Athens, 
the  aristocracy,  or  nobles,  were  restrained  by  their  kings, 
and  they  therefore  made  early  efforts  to  limit  their  power, 
and  to  render  them  dependent.  After  Codrus,  whose 
death  is  described  in  the  last  chapter,  a  dispute  as  to 
succession  took  place.  Medon,  his  eldest  son,  was 
lame,  and  personal  blemishes  in  those  times  were  con- 
sidered  important  defects :  many  turned  to  his  brother, 
and  supported  him  as  heir  to  the  throne.  A  farther 
division  of  party  took  place,  in  fieivour  of  those  who  de- 
clared they  would  have  no  king  but  Zeus.  These  dis- 
turbances enabled  the  nobles  to  make  an  effort  to  cripple 
the  power  of  the  monarchs.  The  first  change  they  ac- 
oomplished  was,  to  substitute  the  title  of  Archon,  or 
Buler.  The  power  enjoyed  was  probably  not  much  les- 
sened, but  the  important  object  gamed  was,  that  the  office 
from  henceforth  was  held  in  dependence  upon  the  will  of 
the  people.  After  the  death  of  Medon,  the  succession 
was  not  secured  to  the  eldest  son,  but  the^nobles  appear 
to  have  had  the  power  of  choosing,  though  still  from  the 
Medontidse,  or  sons  of  Medon ;  and  those  who  elected 
could  also  depose  him:  this  was  an  important  point 
gained  by  the  nobles.  For  twelve  reigns  the  Archons 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  then  further  encroachments 
were  made  by  the  aristocracy.  After  the  death  of 
AlcmsBon,  the  thirteenth  of  the  house  of  Medon,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  office  should  be  held  for  only  ten  years : 
four  of  the  Medontid®  held  it  for  that  time,  Hippo- 
menes  was  the  last,  b.g.  714.  The  office  after  his  time 
was  not  confined  to  that  house,  but  thrown  open  to  the 
nobles. 

B.C.  684  the  office  became  annual,  and  the  powers  be- 
longing to  it  were  diBtributed  among  nine  persons,  who 
held  it  conjointly.  The  first  of  these  was  styled  "  the 
Archon,"  and  the  year  in  which  he  held  office  was  called 
after  him.  He  represented  the  civil  power  of  the  State,  and 
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was  considered  its  legal  protector,  and  tbe  guardian  of  or- 
phans and  of  property.  The  second  archon  was  called  the 
king,  as  he  acted  as  king  according  to  its  ancient  duties  ; 
namelj,  as  one  by  whom  religious  ceremonies  and  mys- 
teries were  regulated;  by  his  decision  religious  causes 
were  settled,  and  impious  persons  punished.  The  third 
archon  was  polemarch,  or  leader  of  armies ;  he  guarded 
the  state  in  its  foreign  relations,  or  connexion  with  other 
countries :  freemen  and  strangers  sojourning  in  Athens 
were  under  his  superintendence.  The  other  six  were 
lawgivers,  and  by  them  all  cases,  not  belonging  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  first  three,  were  settled. 

The  little  recorded  of  the  Athenians  after  this,  does 
not  leave  the  impression  that  this  aristocratic  and  elective 
government  produced  any  very  good  result.  An  archon 
named  Draco  is  notorious  for  the  severity  of  his  laws. 
By  them,  to  slight  offences  and  heavy  crimes,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  alike  adjudged ;  therefore  he  is  said 
to  have  written  his  code,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood. 
If  a  man  stole  an  apple  or  a  cabbage,  he  received  the 
same  sentence  as  one  guilty  of  murder  or  impiety.  It 
appears  this  severity  was  an  effort  of  the  nobles,  though 
not  a  well  judged  one,  to  reduce  the  growing  lawlessness 
their  own  misrule  had  produced. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  son  of  Codrus  who  succeeded  on  his  death  ? 

What  name  is  given  to  the  descendants  of  Medon  ? 

How  many  enjoyed  the  archonship  for  life  ? 

What  changes  took  place  in  the  government  of  Athens  ? 

In  what  year  did  the  office  of  archon  become  annual  ? 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE   RELIGION   OP   THE    OBEEKS. 

By  a  natural  feeling  implanted  in  men's  minds,  they  have 
ever  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  been  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  another  and  a  better  world.  They  have  felt 
that  all  this  life  can  offer,  is  not  sufl&cient  to  satis^  the 
cravings  of  the  spirit  within.  Their  own  conscious  help- 
lessness has  taught  them  to  seek  an  Almighty  Father, 
and  to  cling  to  Him  for  protection.    The  beautifm  objects 
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around  them, — the  bright  glittering  stars,  spangling  the 
unbounded  skj — the  trees  and  flowers  in  the  wonderful 
and  complicated  forms  of  their  varied  loveliness — the 
multitude  of  beings  that  rejoice  around  them, — all  point 
to  a  wiHc,  great,  and  merciful  Creator.  The  simple  truths, 
that  there  is  a  Qod,  that  the  soul  is  undying,  and  that  a 
future  life  awaits  the  children  of  men,  were  universally 
received.  But  this  creed,  in  process  of  time,  became 
more  or  less  corrupted  in  the  different  families  of  the 
earth ;  and  while  the  Jews,  being  the  chosen  Church  of 
OoD,  were  confirmed  in  the  truth  by  manifestations, 
warnings,  and  the  messages  of  the  Prophets,  other  na- 
tiouH  forsook  Qod,  and  worshipped  His  works.  The 
degraded  capacity  of  fallen  man  lost  sight  of  the  vision 
of  the  One  Great  Mind,  by  Whom  all  things  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being ;  and  still  regarding  visible 
objects  as  the  work  of  invisible  intelligences,  and  ascrib- 
ing every  effect,  or  phenomenon,  to  an  agent,  they  placed, 
in  their  imagination,  every  part  of  nature  under  its  pre- 
siding ruler  and  god.  The  thunder  was  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  one  god,  the  roaring  of  the  sea  by  another ; 
flowing  streams,  breezes,  blasts,  winds,  were  each  caused 
by  a  distinct  divine  intelligence. 

The  objects  of  adoration  the  Greeks  set  up  for  them- 
selves, bore  the  impression  of  the  human  hand,  and  were 
full  of  imperfections.  While  the  imagination  clothed 
them  in  forms  of  superhuman  beauty,  it  was  incapable  of 
depicting  a  sustained  character  of  pure  spiritual  beauty  ; 
and  amid  the  heaven  of  the  heathen,  anger,  discord,  and 
envy,  took  their  way.  Such  a  creed  had  little  effect  in 
rendering  men  less  earthly  and  sensual  than  they  were 
naturally  disposed  to  be.  We  shall  find  the  highest  and 
noblest  Greeks  guilty  of  what  appears  to  us  Christians, 
great  moral  crimes ;  and  we  must  recollect,  in  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  characters  their  history  presents,  that 
they  were  under  a  totally  different  code  of  laws  to  our 
own.  The  religious  creed  of  the  Greeks  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  their  poets,  Hesiod  and  Homer,  who  lived 
about  B.C.  900,  and  a  writer  who  describes  himself  as 
"the  blind  poet  of  Chios,'*  whose  hymns  are  called  the 
hymns  of  Homer.  Hesiod  gives  an  accoimt  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  of  the  gods  and  goddesses.  In  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  these  immortal  beings  are  introduced  incidentally. 
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aud  the  attributes  of  each  are  discovered  by  what  is 
related.  The  maimer  in  which  they  were  worshipped, 
also  appears  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  hymns 
of  Homer  contain  the  tradition  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  worship  of  ApoUo,  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
and  of  his  oracle  at  Delphi.  In  the  hymn  to  Demeter, 
is  the  legend  which  was  the  origin  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  the  most  holy  solemnity  of  the  nation. 

The  ideas  a  Greek  had  of  another  world  were  gloomy, 
and  could  have  offered  none  of  those  incitements  to 
innocence  and  devotion  which  the  faith  of  the  Church 
possesses.  He  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  dead 
passed  into  a  sort  of  dreaming  existence,  in  which  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  were  more  feeble  than  when  he 
lived  on  the  earth.  When  Patroclos,  the  friend  of 
Achilleus  is  slain,  Homer  says  he  passed  into  the  dreary 
abode  of  Hades,  sad  and  disconsolate.  Great  offenders 
were  condemned  to  toil  and  the  torture  of  never-satis- 
fied desires.  A  few  heroes,  the  relatives  of  the  king 
of  the  gods,  were  removed  without  tasting  death  to  a 
happy  place  called  the  Elysian  Fields ;  and  the  abyss  of 
Tartaros,  of  iron  gates  and  brazen  floors,  received  the 
rebellious  gods.  But  their  belief  on  this  subject  under- 
went a  change ;  the  Elysian  Fields  were  then  supposed 
to  be  in  the  lower  world;  the  good  here  received  a 
reward,  the  wicked  were  sent  to  Tartaros.  The  later 
poets  describe  that  three  judges  pronounced  the  sentence. 
An  interesting  passage  occurs  in  one  of  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  on  this  subject.  Socrates  says  he  will  relate  a 
fable,  which  he  believes  contains  truth.  It  was  always 
a  law  of  the  gods,  that  a  man  who  had  lived  a  just  and 
pious  life,  should  be  removed  after  death  into  the  islands 
of  the  blessed.  There  he  should  be  freed  from  evil,  and 
should  enjoy  perfect  happiness ;  but  the  impious  should 
be  cast  into  a  prison  of  justice  and  punishment  called 
Tartaros.  There  were  living  judges  of  the  living,  who 
passed  sentence  on  a  man  when  he  died.  These  judg- 
ments were  not  just.  Hades  and  the  guardians  of  the 
blessed  isles  both  complained  to  Zeus  that  persons  were 
sent  to  them  who  deserved  a  different  fate.  Zeus  replied, 
men  had  been  judged  clothed,  the  sentence  had  been 
passed  while  they  lived  in  the  body ;  many  evil  souls  had 
worn  beautiful  bodies  ;  others  possessed  wealth,  and  no- 
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bilitj,  and  therefore  false  witnesses  spoke  in  their  favour, 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  judges  had  been  biassed;  or,  if 
it  were  free,  it  was  impaired  by  the  union  of  the  body, 
which  dulled  the  faculties  of  their  minds.  Therefore  he 
decreed,  that  the  judges  should  be  souls  freed  from  the 
body,  and  that  men  should  be  judged  afler  they  were 
dead.  Thus  the  soul,  unincumbered  by  flesh,  should 
judge  each  soul  as  it  stood  in  its  solitary  nakedness, 
without  ornament  or  false  witness.  Minos,  MacoB,  and 
Ehadamanthys  were  set  to  judge  in  the  meadows  at  the 
three  roads,  two  of  which  lead  to  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  and  the  other  to  gloomy  Tartaros.  The  world 
was  supposed  to  resemble  a  brazen  ball,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  the  earth,  which  was  a  flat  disk  or  surface, 
equi-distant  from  the  heavens  above  and  Tartaros  be- 
neath. The  position  of  Olympos  seems  to  have  been  above 
the  earth.  Its  inhabitants  were  Zeus  the  king ;  Hera,  his 
sister  and  spouse ;  Apollo,  the  god  of  music  and  archery ; 
Artemis,  his  sister,  the  goddess  of  hunting ;  their  mo- 
ther Leto  ;  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  love ; 
her  mother  Dione  ;  Ares,  the  god  of  war ;  Pallas  Athene, 
the  goddess  of  prudence  and  skill ;  Themis,  the  goddess 
of  justice ;  Hermes,  the  god  of  gain ;  Hebe,  the  attend- 
ant of  Zeus  and  Hera ;  Iris,  their  messenger :  Hephsstos, 
the  artist ;  Pteon,  the  physician ;  and  the  Muses,  the 
Graces,  and  the  Seasons.  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea  ;  De- 
meter,  goddess  of  agriculture ;  Dionysos,  god  of  wine ; 
and  others,  were  there  occasionaUy.  Eos,  goddess  of  the 
dawn ;  Helios,  ^od  of  the  sun ;  Selene,  goddess  of  the 
moon,  drove  their  chariots  through  the  air.  Hades  was 
god  of  the  lower  world.  As  the  Eomans  identified  these 
with  their  own  gods,  and  applied  their  names  to  them, 
the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek  name  will  be  given  in  the 
foUowing  short  account. 

Zeus,  (Latin,  Jupiter,)  whose  name  meant  ^od,  was  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  fountain  of  justice.  By 
him  kings  reigned,  and  his  will  was  fate.  Thunder  and 
lightning,  clouds,  snow,  and  rainbows,  were  ascribed  to 
his  power.  His  most  famous  temple  was  at  Olympia, 
where  the  national  games  were  performed.  He  is  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  throne,  bearing  a  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
and  thunderbolts  in  the  other.  His  head  resembles  that 
of  a  lion,  for  Greek  artists  adopted  the  beauty  of  noble 
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beasts.  He  has  a  serene,  lofty,  and  grand  expression. 
Beside  him  is  an  eagle.  He  was  called  "  the  wide-rul- 
ing," "the  cloud-coUecting,"  "the  high-seated,"  "the 
counselling." 

Poseidon,  (Latin,  Neptune,)  whose  mansion  glittering 
white  and  imperishable,  was  in  the  sea.  Here  he  yoked 
his  fleet  unwearying  steeds  to  his  chariot,  and  clothed  in 
gold  drove  over  the  waves.  The  monsters  of  the  deep 
sported  around  him,  knowing  him  to  be  their  king ;  and 
the  glad  sea  clave  open  to  receive  him.  So  rapidly  did 
he  fly  onward,  that  his  brazen  axle  was  scarce  sprinkled 
with  the  water.  He  bears  a  trident.  His  countenance  is 
serene  and  majestic,  and  his  locks  are  represented  as  if 
wet.     He  is  called  the  "  earth-shaker,"  &c. 

Hades,  (Latin,  Dis  or  Orcus,)  brother  of  Zeus  and 
Poseidon,  lord  of  the  abode  of  the  dead,  called  "the 
mouldy  house  of  cold  Hades."  Erebos,  where  the  sad 
spirits  wandered,  and  Tartaros,  were  ruled  by  him.  He 
is  described  as  deaf  to  prayer,  and  inexorable.  Charon 
ferried  the  dead  over  the  stream  that  surrounded  his 
mansion.  The  name  is  supposed  to  denote  that  which 
is  invisible,  in  reference  to  tne  world  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. He  was  also  called  Pluton,  from  a  word  signify- 
ing wealth ;  because  mines,  from  whence  riches  are  ob- 
tained, are  within  or  beneath  the  earth.  He  was  called 
"the  people-collecting,"  "the  strong,"  "the  cold,"  "the 
invisible."  He  usually  bears  a  two-pronged  fork.  His 
hair  hangs  straight  over  his  forehead,  giving  him  a  stern, 
gloomy  appearance. 

Hepha)stos,  (Latin,  Vulcan,)  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  He  was  bom  lame,  and  was  cast  in  disgust  by  his 
mother  from  Olympos.  The  ocean-nymph  Eurynome, 
and  the  Nereid  Thetis  saved  his  life.  He  dwelt  with 
them  nine  years  in  the  cavern  of  the  roaring  deep,  and 
passed  his  time  in  making  them  ornaments.  At  the 
Trojan  war  Thetis  wished  him  to  make  her  son  Achilleus 
a  suit  of  armour.  She  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the  lame 
artist.  It  was  built  by  himself,  and  was  eternal,  starry, 
and  brazen,  wonderful  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods.  He 
was  engaged  in  making  twenty  self-moving  tripods  for  his 
own  haU.  When  he  heard  of  her  arrival,  he  raised  his 
giant  form,  and  hobbled  on  his  feeble  legs  to  remove  the 
bellows  from  the  fire,  and  to  place  his  instruments  in 
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their  silyer  chest.  Then  he  wiped  his  face,  his  hands, 
muscular  neck,  and  hairy  chest,  with  the  sponge,  put  on 
his  robe,  and  taking  his  staff  hobbled  to  seek  her.  He 
was  served  by  two  &;olden  forms  like  youths.  They  were 
endowed  with  intellect  and  speech,  and  the  gods  gave 
them  faculties  for  their  work.  The  armour  of  the  gods, 
and  the  furniture  of  Olympos,  were  formed  by  him. 
Hephaestos  is  frequently  represented  with  an  anvil  and 
hammer ;  his  countenance  is  serious.  He  is  called  the 
"  lame-footed,"  "  the  feeble,'*  **  the  very  renowned." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PnOEBOS  APOLLO  WORSHIPPED  AT  DELOS.   THE  ORACLE 

AT  DELPHI. 

Apollo  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto,  and  was  the  na- 
tional divinity  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  god  of  music, 
prophecy,  and  archery.  All  sudden  deaths  were  ascribed 
to  him.  The  myth  contained  in  the  hymn  of  Homer  is 
as  follows : — Apollo,  the  joy  of  mortals,  was  bom  of 
Leto,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  in  Delos,  whose 
rocky  coast  was  lashed  on  all  sides  by  the  dark  waves, 
and  whose  barren  heights  re-echoed  with  shrill  blasts. 
Leto,  persecuted  by  Hera,  sought  refuge  in  vain  in  many 
places.  Samos,  Lesbos,  Naxos,  all  refused  to  receive  her. 
Then  she  went  to  Delos.  The  island  possessed  neither 
flocks,  grapes,  nor  flowers.  Leto  promised  it  should  be 
honoured  by  a  concourse  of  visitors,  and  enriched  by 
hecatombs  offered  at  the  altar  of  her  son,  if  it  would 
befriend  her.  But  Delos  feared  Apollo  would  despise  so 
bleak  a  spot,  and  forsake  it  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  Tlieu 
Leto  swore,  by  the  earth,  by  the  broad  heavens  above,  by 
the  waters  of  the  Styx  beneath,  that  the  altars  and  groves 
of  Apollo  should  render  the  isle  sacred  to  all  men.  Delos 
greatly  rejoiced.  The  goddesses  assembled,  and  after 
nine  days  Apollo  was  bom.  They  all  shouted  with  de- 
light, they  clothed  him  in  soft  garments,  and  placed  a 
golden  girdle  around  him,  and  he  received  nectar  and 
ambrosia  from  the  immortal  hands  of  Themis.  When 
he  had  received  it,  he  cast  ofl^  the  clothing  in  which  he 
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had  been  wrapped,  and  assumed  the  lyre  and  bow.  It 
was  his,  he  said,  to  proclaim  the  unerring  counsel  of 
Zeus.  His  locks  flowed  over  his  shoulders,  and  he 
sprang  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  goddesses  beheld  him 
with  astonishment.  Leto  rejoiced  because  her  mighty 
son  was  bom,  and  Delos  was  clothed  in  flowers. 

Of  many  temples  and  leafy  groves,  the  summits  of 
high  cliffs,  mountain  tops,  and  flowing  rivers,  none  were 
so  dear  to  Apollo  as  those  of  Delos.  Thither  the  long- 
robed  lonians  brought  their  wives  and  children  to  delight 
in  bis  honour  with  contests,  dances,  and  sougs.  Ships 
from  afar  conveyed  strangers  to  the  spot,  and  splendidly 
arrayed  ladies  came  to  the  festivals.  The  bright  assembly 
looked  as  if  neither  death  nor  age  could  touch  it.  The 
Delian  maidens  ministered  in  the  temple,  and  sung  hymns 
to  Apollo,  to  Leto  and  the  huntress  Aji^mis.  They 
sung  too  of  men  and  women  who  had  lived  in  times 
past. 

Apollo  went  to  the  dwellings  of  Olympos,  and  de- 
lighted the  immortals  with  the  tuneful  melodies  of  his 
harp.  The  Muses  replied  in  their  sweet  voices.  They 
sang  of  the  blessedness  of  the  gods,  of  the  misery  of 
men,  who  were  helpless  against  the  attacks  of  age  and 
death.  But  it  was  the  intention  of  the  god  to  establish 
an  oracle,  to  reveal  the  mind  of  Zeus  to  men.  He  sought 
through  many  places  an  appropriate  spot.  At  length  he 
paused  at  the  temple  of  Tilphussa,  and  there  he  thought 
to  set  a  sacred  grove  and  temple,  to  which  men  might 
bring  their  hecatembs.  When  Tilphussa  understood  liis 
design,  her  heart  grew  heavy  within  her,  for  she  feared 
her  glory  woidd  be  eclipsed ;  therefore  she  said  it  was 
not  a  convenient  place,  its  tranquillity  was  disturbed, 
and  horses  and  creatures  of  the  mountains  came  te  slake 
their  thirst  at  its  streams.  The  roar  of  rich  chariots, 
and  the  coiu*sing  of  fleet  steeds  sounded  from  the  plain, 
for  here  the  games  of  her  temple  were  celebrated.  She 
recommended  him  te  withdraw.  On  the  side  of  Parnassus, 
near  the  harbour  Crissa,  she  said  he  would  find  such 
a  place  as  ho  desired.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
cloud-capped  mount  he  built  his  temple.  Trophonios  and 
Agamedes,  sons  of  Ergynos,  beloved  of  the  immortal 
gods,  assisted  in  the  work.  There  a  dragon  had  battened 
on  the  destruction  of  all  around  it.  Apollo  transfixed  itwith 
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his  dart.  "  Bot  there,"  (pyth6,  rot,)  he  exclaimed,  "  nor 
longer  consume  the  prodiictions  of  this  beautiful  land, 
which  shall  supply  rich  offerings.'*  From  this  circumstance 
the  place  was  called  Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

Ministers  were  now  requisite  to  conduct  the  sacred 
rites.  Apollo  descried  a  ship,  which  had  come  from 
Crete,  and  was  bound  to  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
containing  many  good  men.  lie  plunged  into  the  sea 
and  overtook  the  vessel.  The  sailors  beheld  him  with 
dismay  and  terror.  By  a  strong  northern  wind  he  drove 
it  rapidly  along  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  through 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  into  the  harbour  of  Crissa.  As  the 
swift-saiUng  vessel  approached  the  vine-clad  shores, 
Apollo  sprang  out,  and  appeared  glorious  like  a  star  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  The  bnghtness  of  the  light 
filled  the  place,  and  the  women  shouted  at  the  wondrous 
manifestation.  Then,  as  a  youth  in  beautiful  and  vigor- 
ous manhood,  he  stood  on  the  shore,  his  locks  were  ex- 
tended over  his  fine  shoulders,  and  he  thus  addressed  the 
company  in  the  ship : — "  Strangers,  ye  who  once  dwelt 
in  fertile  Crete,  ye  shall  no  more  return  to  youi  beloved 
city,  your  fair  'homes,  your  faithful  wives ;  ye  shall  be- 
come the  ministers  of  mv  temple,  and  shall  be  honoured 
of  all  men.  I  am  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus :  I  it  was 
who  drove  you  over  the  wide  devouring  sea,  designing  no 
evil,  but  intending  to  make  you  the  ministers  of  my  tem- 
ple." But  they  replied,  "How  shall  we  live  in  a  place, 
which,  though  beautiful,  is  barren  ?  It  hath  neither  vine- 
yard nor  grassy  mead."  "  Foolish  men !"  he  exclaimed ; 
**  said  I  not  that  ye  should  become  my  ministers  ?  but  ye 
anticipate  nought  but  difficulty,  labour,  and  distress. 
No  such  lot  awaits  you.  In  the  right  hand  ye  shall  con- 
tinually hold  the  instrument  to  slay  the  victim,  and  gifts 
shall  be  offered  constantly.  Guard  my  temple,  and  re- 
gulate my  feasts :  but  if  ye  be  guilty  of  injurious  action 
or  deed,  or  of  insolence,  ye  shall  become  slaves,  and  re- 
main so  for  ever."  The  place  was  called  Delphi,  and  the 
god  was  worshipped  as  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  because 
he  assumed  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (delphis)  when  he  first 
appeared  to  the  ship's  company. 

The  oracle,  of  the  establishment  of  which  the  hymn 
gives  an  account,  was  greatly  revered  by  the  Greeks  and 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.     It  was 
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believed  that  the  priestess,  called  Pvthia,  pronounced 
what  Zeus  had  communicated  to  Apollo :  consemientlj, 
it  was  consulted  on  all  important  occasions.  CroBSus, 
king  of  Ljdia,  when  about  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Media,  sent  lordlj  gills,  and  inquired  of  the  priestess 
what  the  issue  would  be.  The  rythia  was  taken  from 
the  lower  order  of  the  people.  Three  days  were  spent 
in  her  preparation  before  she  consulted  the  god,  and 
laurel  leaves  were  burnt,  and  barley-flour  ofiered  on  the 
altar.  Sacrifices  were  ofiered  by  those  who  wished  to 
consult  the  oracle.  The  Fythia  spoke  when  under  the 
infiuence  of  smoke,  which  issued  from  a  chasm  in  the 
centre  of  a  temple ;  she  was  placed  on  a  tripod  over  this 
exhalation,  by  a  prophetess.  The  words  which  she 
uttered  while  under  its  influence,  were  carefully  noted 
down;  but  there  were  instances  in  which  it  produced 
convulsions,  or  occasioned  death.  Demosthenes,  B.C.  338, 
spoke  with  contempt  of  the  answer  returned  in  his  time, 
when  it  had  lost  the  extraordinary  veneration  with  which 
men  had  at  an  earlier  period  regarded  it.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  its  rephes  generally  upheld  religion  and 
piety.  It  was  under  the  regulation  or  the  aristocracy  of 
belphi.  There  were  many  other  oracles  of  Apollo,  and 
the  oracles  of  Zeus,  at  Oh^mpia  and  Dodona,  were  also 
greatly  revered.  Apollo  is  represented  as  beautiful  in 
form  and  features.  He  is  called  "the  far-shooting," 
"the  golden-haired,**  "the  people-rousing.'* 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

DEMETEB  (LATHf,  CEBES).      THE  £LEUSINIAl<r  MYSTEBIES. 

The  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  formed  the 
most  sacred  festival  of  the  Greeks.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  incidents  in  the 
wanderings  of  Demeter.  The  hymn  of  Homer  relates 
that  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  this  goddess,  was  ga- 
thering flowers  with  her  fair  companions,  the  daughters 
of  Oceanos,  on  the  Nysian  plain.  They  had  gathered 
roses,  crocuses,  pimponels,  violets,  and  hyacinths,  when 
Persephone  descried  a  narcissus,  the  admiration  of  gods 
and  men.     The  odour  fix)m  its  hundred  flowers  spread 
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to  the  broad  heaven  above,  and  delighted  the  earth 
and  the  briny  waves  of  the  sea.  Persephone  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  grasp  the  beautiful  prize,  when  the  earth 
opened,  Hades  and  his  immortal  steeds  appeared,  and  the 
maiden  was  borne  away  in  the  golden  chariot.  With  a 
shrill  shriek  of  terror  she  invoked  Chronos,  but  none 
among  gods  and  men  heard  her  voice,  save  Hecate,  in  her 
cave,  and  Helios,  the  beautiful  son  of  Hyperion,  who  sat 
in  his  temple  afar  from  the  gods. 

While  the  earth,  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  flowing 
sea  were  in  sight,  the  bitter  anguish  of  Persephone  was 
soothed  by  hope.  The  heights  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  caves  of  tne  deep  echoed  the  accents  of  her  woe. 
The  pang  shot  through  her  mother's  breast.  She  rent 
the  garlands  from  her  fragrant  locks,  and  casting  a  dark 
cloak  around  her,  wandered  like  a  bird  hither  and  thither, 
seeking  with  burning  torches  her  lost  child.  She  gained 
no  tidings  from  gods  or  men.  Hecate  alone  could  tell 
her  she  had  heard  a  voice,  but  from  whom  it  proceeded 
she  knew  not.  They  both  repaired  to  Helios ;  and  stand- 
ing before  his  chariot,  Demeter  intreated  him,  to  whom 
all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  were  visible,  to  say  who 
had  carried  away  Persephone.  He  informed  her  that 
Zeus  had  bestowed  her  a  blooming  bride  on  Hades.  Ob- 
serving this  excited  Demeter' s  anger,  he  added,  "  Hades 
possessed  dignity  and  power,  and  was  no  unworthy  spouse 
for  a  goddess."  Thus  he  spoke,  and  at  his  signal  his 
steeds  plunged  forward,  bearing  his  chariot  rapidly  on- 
ward in  their  bird-like  flight.  The  indignant  gnef  of 
Demeter  impelled  her  to  forsake  Olympos.  She  assumed 
the  disguise  of  an  old  woman,  and  as  such  was  accosted 
by  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  as  she  sat  by  an  olive  tree 
in  Eleusis.  She  related  that  her  name  was  Dos,  that  she 
had  been  taken  by  pirates,  and  now  sotlght  employment 
as  a  nurse  or  housekeeper.  The  damsels  oflered  to  in- 
troduce her  to  their  mother.  To  this  proposal  Demeter 
bowed  her  head,  and  they  hastened  to  their  father's 
palace  and  reported  what  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
Metaneia,  the  mother,  was  desirous  of  hiring  Demeter, 
and  oflered  to  give  her  abundant  wages.  At  this  the 
three  maidens,  holding  the  folds  of  their  garments, 
bounded  along  like  deer  in  a  rich  meadow  of  spring; 
their  fair  hair  streaming  down  their  shoulders  like  yellow 
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flowers.  As  Demeter  entered,  a  divine  splendonr  filled 
the  palace.  She  sat  mute  and  laughterless,  tasting  no 
food,  but  consuming  in  grief  for  her  magnificent  daughter, 
lambe,  the  serving  maid,  at  last  distracted  her  attention 
by  her  jests,  and  she  smiled.  Metaneia  ofiered  her  a 
cup  of  luscious  wine,  but  she  refused  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  and  drank  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water.  The 
name  of  the  child  she  had  to  nurse  was  Demophoon. 
She  anointed  him  with  ambrosia,  and  breathed  on  him 
softlv  as  he  lay  in  her  arms.  In  the  night  she  put  him 
in  the  strength  of  the  fire,  but  the  designs  she  had 
formed  for  him  were  frustrated  by  the  mother.  Metaneia 
had  secretly  watched  these  proceedings,  and  had  not  for- 
titude to  endure  the  sight  of  the  painml  process  by  which 
her  child  was  to  be  fitted  for  a  higher  state.  She  show- 
ered her  bitter  reproaches  on  Demeter,  who  cast  the  child 
from  her.  She  had  intended,  she  said,  to  render  him 
immortal,  but  she  would  not  do  so.  But  because  she  had 
nursed  him  on  her  lap,  and  he  had  slumbered  in  her  arms, 
he  should  be  great  among  men.  She  announced  herself 
to  be  the  venerated  goddess  Demeter,  and  commanded 
that  a  temple  and  utar  should  be  erected  to  her  at 
Eleusis,  that  she  might  be  appeased  by  sacred  rites.  As 
she  spoke,  the  disguise  of  age  fell  from  her ;  she  breathed 
beautv  and  fragrance,  her  golden  curls  hung  dispersed 
over  her  shoulders,  and  light  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
filled  the  palace.  But  in  consequence  of  her  anger,  the 
earth  brought  forth  no  fruit,  and  the  altars  of  the  gods 
were  without  their  due  sacrifices.  In  vain  did  Zeus  in- 
treat  the  goddess  to  return  to  Olympos.  Hd  was  com- 
pelled to  send  Hermes  to  Hades,  to  desire  the  restitution 
of  Persephone.  But  she  was  obliged  to  pass  a  third  of 
the  year  with  Hades,  because  she  had  swallowed  a  grain 
of  pomegranate.  At  the  annual  festival,  at  which  30,000 
Gh^eks  are  known  to  have  been  present,  the  wandering 
by  torch-light,  the  jests  of  lambe,  and  other  incidents 
of  this  myth,  were  represented :  the  pomegranate  seed, 
the  mingled  drink,  was  introduced,  and  a  stone,  called 
the  laughterless  stone  was  shown  at  Callichoros,  in  Eleusis, 
as  that  on  which  the  goddess  sat.  The  name  implies 
that  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    GODS   OP   THE   GBEEKS.       (CONTINITED.) 

Hebmes,  (Latin,  Mercury,)  son  of  Zeus,  the  guardian  of 
flocks  and  herds.  Prom  this  oiEce  arose  the  attributes 
assigned  him,  for  as  music  and  wrestling  were  the 
favourite  amusements  of  shepherds,  and  trade  in  cattle, 
in  which  cunning  and  eloquence  were  exercised,  was 
their  occupation,  he  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  wrestling, 
eloquence,  and  cunning.  The  Homeric  hymn  contains 
the  following  tale. 

Hermes  was  born  of  the  nymph  Maia  in  a  cavern  of 
Mount  CyUene  in  Arcadia.  After  slumbering  in  his 
cradle  a  short  time,  he  set  out  to  steal  the  cows  of  Apollo 
grazing  at  Picria.  On  his  way  he  caught  a  tortoise :  he 
returned  with  it  to  his  cave.  He  formed  the  phorminx, 
or  lyre,  of  its  shell,  and  immediately  drew  from  it  the 
most  melodious  strains.  Placing  his  instrument  in 
his  cradle,  he  again  set  out  on  his  purposed  expedition.  He 
arrived  at  the  place  at  sunset,  when  the  cows  were  feed- 
ing :  having  separated  fifty  from  the  herd,  he  drove  them 
off  He  passed  on  his  way  by  shady  hills,  resounding 
vales,  and  flowery  plains,  and  charging  an  old  man,  who 
had  seen  him  from  his  vineyard,  to  t^ll  no  tales,  he 
pursued  his  journey  until  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheios  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  moon  was  then  just 
rising,  and  Jie  fed  and  stalled  his  herd ;  two  of  the  cows 
he  killed  a£d  cut  up,  and  spread  their  skins  to  dry  on  the 
rock.  Then  having  taken  precautions  to  preclude  detec- 
tion, he  returned  to  his  home  and  crept  stealthily  to  his 
cradle.  His  mother,  who  was  aware  of  his  cnme,  re- 
proached him :  he  replied  he  had  resolved  to  gain  admission 
for  her  and  himself  into  the  divine  company  of  Olympos. 

In  the  morning  Apollo  missed  his  cows,  and  set  out  to 
seek  them.  He  was  told  by  the  old  man  who  had 
observed  Hermes,  that  he  had  seen  a  child  driving  them 
on.  When  Apollo  entered  the  cave,  Hermes  concealed 
himself  beneath  the  covering  of  his  cradle.  Apollo 
sought  for  the  cows  in  vain,  they  could  be  no  where 
found,  and  he  threatened  to  send  Hermes  to  Tartaros  if 
he  did  not  declare  where  they  were.     Hermes  professed 
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perfect  ignorance  on  the  subject,  saying  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  cows,  he  did  not  even  know  what  sort  of  animal 
a  cow  was.  The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus.  Apollo 
stated  his  reasons  for  suspecting  this  infant  to  be  the 
thief.  He,  on  his  side,  with  his  childish  clothing  about 
him,  stoutly  maintained  his  innocence,  declaring  the 
charge  was  quite  absurd.  Zeus  laughed  exceedingly  at 
the  defence  of  the  cunning  child.  He  commanded 
Hermes  should  restore  the  cattle.  When  these  two 
beautiful  youths  were  at  Pylos,  Hermes  took  his  lyre,  the 
music  rang  from  under  his  hand  splendidly,  and  Apollo 
laughed  with  delight.  The  lovely  sound  swept  through 
the  soul  of  the  listening  god,  he  was  entranced,  and  the 
fearless  son  of  Maia  still  stood  playing  at  his  side.  He 
finally  obtained  the  cows  in  exchange  For  his  lyre. 

Hermes  wears  a  chlamys,  or  cloak,  a  petasus,  or  winged 
hat,  and  has  talana,  or  wings  to  his  feet.  He  carries  in 
his  hand  a  caduceus,  or  staff  with  two  serpents.  Statues 
of  the  god,  being  heads  with  pointed  beards  on  pillars  of 
stone,  were  set  up  on  roads  and  foot-paths.  He  is  called 
"the  well-spying,"  "the  kind,"  "the  golden-rodded," 
"  the  glorious." 

Ares,  (Latin,  Mars,)  the  god  of  war,  is  represented  as 
a  warrior.  He  is  called  "  the  town-destroying,"  "  the 
bloodstained."  His  roar  was  equal  to  that  of  nine  or 
ten  thousand  men. 

Helios,  (Latin,  Sol,)  who  drove  over  the  heavens  to 
supply  the  earth  with  Hght.  It  is  not  known  how,  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  his  appearance  in  the  side  of  the  heavens 
opposite  to  that  in  wnich  he  had  descended  was  explained. 
After  this  period  a  fable  was  invented  that  he  dropped 
into  a  winged  brazen  cup,  the  work  of  Hephaestos,  and 
vras  carried  round  to  his  palace  in  the  east.  He  had 
four  horses  of  dazzling  white,  Eos,  Eastern — ^thiops. 
Burning — Bronte,  Thunder — Astrape,  or  Sterope,  Light- 
ning.   The  following  description  is  given  by  an  early  poet. 

Helios  is  doomed  to  labour  every  day, 

And  rest  there  never  is  for  him. 
Or  for  his  horses,  when  rose-fingered  Eos 

Leaves  ocean  and  to  heaven  ascends  ; 
For  through  the  waves  his  loved  bed  beareth  him 

Hollow  and  formed  of  precious  gold 
By  Hephaeatofl'  hand,  and  winged,  the  water's  top 

Along,  it  bc«r8  the  sleeping  god 
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From  the  Heaperides'  to  the  iEthiops'  land. 
Where  stand  his  horses  and  swift  car, 

Until  the  air-bom  Eos  goeth  forth  :  ' 

Then  Helios  mounts  another  car. 

A  description  of  his  palace  occurs  in  the  story  of  his 
committing  the  care  of  his  chariot  to  his  son,  rhaeton, 
told  by  thq  Latin  poet  Ovid.  Here  he  was  seated  in  a 
purple  vest  on  a  tnrone  gleaming  bright  with  emeralds : 
on  either  side  stood  the  Days,  the  Months,  the  Years, 
the  Ages,  and  at  equal  distances  were  the  Hours.  There 
also  were  Spring,  with  her  fresh  garland  of  flowers; 
Summer,  crowned  with  com  ;  Autumn,  stained  with  the 
juice  of  grapes ;  and  rugged  icy  Winter. 

Hera,  (Latin,  Juno,)  spouse  of  Zeus,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  cadled  "  the  golden-sandalled."  She  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  peacock  of  the  many-eyed  Argos,  who  was  set 
as  keeper  over  lo.  Hera  was  borne  through  the  air 
by  these  birds.  She  is  represented  with  large  command- 
ing eyes,  and  an  imperious  expression  about  the  mouth. 

Fallas  Athene,  (Latin,  Minerva,)  the  daughter  of  Zeus. 
HephsDstos  opened  his  head  vrith  a  brazen  axe,  and 
Athene  sprang  forth  with  a  shout  at  which  Helios 
checked  his  steeds,  and  Earth  stood  aghast.     She  was  the 

foddess  of  vdsdom  and  skill.  Her  own  robe  and  that  of 
lera  were  her  work.  There  is  a  fable  of  her  having  been 
challenged  by  the  Msaonian  maid  Arachne,  who  was  very 
proud  of  the  excellence  she  had  attained  in  embroidery. 
Athene  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  recom- 
mended the  aspiring  maiden  to  abandon  the  bold  at- 
tempt, but  in  vain,  self-confidence  rendered  her  obstinate. 
The  work  she  produced  was  ofiensive  to  Athene,  and 
she  struck  her  on  the  forehead  with  a  shuttle.  The 
proud  spirit  of  Arachne  could  not  brook  the  insult,  and 
she  hung  herself.  Athene  relented  and  changed  the 
maiden  into  a  spider.  She  is  dignified  and  majestic, 
has  a  severe  earnestness  and  loftiness  of  expression, 
and  is  represented  as  having  clear,  steady-gazing  eyes. 
She  wears  a  helmet,  and  ringlets  appear  at  the  sides  of  the 
face,  her  robe  touches  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  her 
SBgis  is  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  She  is  styled  *^  the 
invincible,"  "the  town-destroying,"  "the  town-protect- 
ing," "the  blue-eyed,"  "the  head-bom,"  &c.  She  was 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Athenians,  who  bear  her  name, 
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and  a  perpetual  flame  was  maintained  in  her  temple  in 
their  city.  The  oliye  was  her  fayourite  plant,  and  the  owl 
and  serpent  were  sacred  to  her. 

Artemis,  (Latin,  Diana,)  the  daughter  of  2ieus  and  Leto, 
and  sister  to  Apollo,  the  goddess  of  the  chase.  She  is 
disting^shed  by  the  quiver  and  bow :  she  wears  a  firank 
and  cheerful  appearance. 

Aphrodite,  (Latin,  Venus,)  is  represented  as  the 
perfection  of  the  human  form.  Her  name  is  derived  from 
the  foam  (aphros)  of  the  sea  from  whence  she  sprung. 
Chronos  hurled  parts  of  the  body  of  Uranos  into  the 
boisterous  waters,  and  from  the  white  spume  the  goddess 
arose.  She  was  borne  on  the  waves  to  Cythera,  and 
afterwards  to  sea-girt  Cyprus,  and  came  forth  clothed  in 
modesty,  a  beautiful  goddess,  and  the  green  herbage 
sprang  up  beneath  her  feet. 

Heetia,  (Latin,  Yesta,)  the  goddess  of  the  hearth, 
the  symbol  of  social  union.  Li  the  Prytaneum,  or  public 
room,  of  every  Ghrecian  town  stood  the  hearth  on  which 
her  sacred  fire  burnt.  Colonists  lighted  their  flame  from 
that  of  the  mother  city. 

Dionvsos,  or  Bacchus,  (Latin,  Liber,)  the  sod  of  wine. 
Festivals  in  honour  of  this  deity  were  celebrated  by  men  and 
women  wearing  Asiatic  robes  and  bonnets,  their  heads 
being  wreathed  with  branches  of  vine  and  ivy :  over  their 
shoiuders  Vere  flung  fawn  skins,  and  they  bore  thyrses, 
or  blunt  spears,  twined  with  vine  leaves  in  their  hands. 
They  ran  bellowing  through  the  country  lo  Bacche,  &c., 
beating  drums  and  sounding  various  instruments.  This 
god  is  diflerently  represented.  In  the  original  conception 
of  the  Greeks  ne  was  the  jovial  god  of  wine,  and  the 
ancient  Attic  festival  was  an  occasion  of  joy  and  merri- 
ment. He  was  afterwards  regarded  as  terrific  and 
irresistible.  His  power  disturbed  the  reason,  and  his 
votaries  reeled  as  if  under  a  temporary  fanatical  impulse. 
This  idea,  and  the  manner  of  worshipping  him,  were  a 
foreign  introduction  engrafted  into  the  Greek  religion. 
In  the  early  Dionysia,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  this  god, 
comedy  had  its  origin  in  the  jests  with  which  peasants 
who  rode  about  in  waggons  accosted  the  people.  Poets 
afterwards  presented  their  tragedies  and  comedies  to  the 
archon,  and  if  they  were  judged  meritorious,  obtained  per- 
mission to  bring  them  out  at  the  Dionysia. 
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The  dwellings  of  the  gods  in  Oljmpos  were  built  by 
Hephsstos.  Olympos  is  described  as  the  ever-firm  seat 
of  the  gods, 

by  the  winds  unshaken 

Nor  ever  wet  with  rain,  nor  ever  showered 
With  snow,  but  cloudless  sether  o'er  it  spreads, 
And  glittering  light  encircles  it  around, 
On  which  the  happy  gods  aye  dwelt  in  bliss. 

The  Muses  delighted  the  great  mind  of  Zeus  with  the 
songs  which  poured  incessantly  from  their  lips.  The 
loud-thundering  king's  palace  tittered  with  the  lily 
voices  dispersed  through  it ;  and  cloud-capped  Olympos, 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  re-echo  the  sound ;  it  floats 
round  the  dark  earth,  and  soft  music  arose  from  their 
foot-faU  as  they  returned  to  their  father's  hall.  They  are 
called  "the  perfect  and  sweet-speaking,"  ''the  honey- 
breathing,'*  &c. 

The  three  Seasons,  or  Hours,  who  «kept  the  gates  of 
heaven.  These  originally  presided  over  the  three  seasons 
into  which  the  Greek  year  was  divided. 

The  Ghraces  were  beautiful  and  gracefiil,  as  their  name 
imports,  and  bestowed  the  same  qualities  on  others. 

Besides  the  company  of  Olympos  there  were  gods  of 
the  country,  as  Pan,  the  Satyrs,  and  Nymphs. 

Gods  or  the  ocean,  as  Proteus,  the  Tritons,  the 
Nereides,  or  children  of  Nereus,  the  Oc&nides,  or 
children  of  Oceanos. 

Gods  of  the  islands  and  coasts,  Harpies,  Winds, 
Gk)rgons,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SACBiriCES.      0K£K8. 


The  gods  were  honoured  by  offerings,  sacrifices,  and 
hymns.  There  were  four  sorts  of  sacrifices,  namely, 
TOWS,  or  free  will  offerings,  promised  when  a  petition  was 
made  and  paid  afterwards;  first-fruits,  offered  by  hus- 
bandmen to  testify  thankfulness  for  the  produce  of  the 
earth ;  propitiatonr  sacrifices,  used  as  expiations  to  turn 
away  the  anger  of^^  the  ^ds,  and  offerings  by  which  their 
favour  was  to  be  obtained.    Some  part  of  the  sacrifice 
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was  often  carried  home  to  insure  good  luck,  and  tables 
were  kept  in  the  temples  for  the  feasts  which  followed  the 
offering.  Libations  were  pourings  out  of  water,  honey, 
milk,  oil,  and  wine.  They  were  always  offered  from  cups 
full  to  the  brim,  as  it  was  considered  irreverence  to  the 
gods  to  present  anything  that  was  not  perfect  and  whole ; 
for  this  reason  beasts  slain  in  sacrifice  were  the  best  of 
the  flock,  being  animals  without  spot  or  blemish. 

Various  beasts  were  used  for  this  purpose,  they 
differed  both  according  to  the  god  to  whom  they  were 
offered  and  the  person  who  offered  them.  Thus  a  dove  or 
pigeon  would  be  an  appropriate  offering  for  Aphrodite ; 
a  shepherd  would  slay  a  sheep,  a  goatherd  a  goat,  a  fisher- 
man offered  a  fish.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  upon 
extraordinary  occasions,  but  this  dreadful  practice  dis- 
appeared as  civilization  advanced:  a  great  number  of 
instances  of  it  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  poets. 

Almost  every  religious  act  was  accompanied  bv  sacri- 
fice. When  altars  were  required  in  haste  K)r  any 
particular  occasion  they  were  formed  of  sods  of  earth  or 
stones.  The  primitive  erections  consisted  of  courses  of 
masonry ;  to  these  projections  at  the  base  and  top  were 
added  for  convenience.  The  most  elaborate  altars  were 
those  placed  in  the  temples,  these  were  frequently 
ornamented  by  appropriate  designs  in  sculpture.  At  the 
time  of  worship  they  were  decked  with  flowers,  the  priest 
and  the  victim  wore  garlands.  Suppliants  or  persons 
who  sought  protection  fled  to  the  altar,  for  many  of  the 
Gh:eek  temples  were  like  the  cities  of  refuge  among  the 
Jews,  differing  in  this,  that  they  afforded  protection  only 
firom  immediate  revenge.  It  was  considered  impious  to 
dng  a  criminal  from  a  temple. 

The  idols  of  the  Greeks  were  not  originally  intended 
as  likenesses  of  their  gods,  but  as  symbols  of  invisible 
beings.  The  object  was  to  sustain  faith  in  their  existence 
by  visible  signs.  For  this  purpose  rude  stones  or  wooden 
stoves  were  used.  In  Achaia  thirty  stones  bearing  the 
names  of  gods  were  thus  venerated.  About  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  a  change  was  observed.  It  is  supposed 
these  rude  forms  were  used  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  race  first 
known  in  Greece,  and  that  the  improved  forms  were 
introduced  by  the  Hellenes  who  succeeded  the  Pelasgi. 
A  century  after  this  time  the  images  or  statues  of  the 
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Grecian  gods  were  formed  with  great  beauty  and  of  the 
most  costly  materials,  as  marble,  brass,  ivory,  silver,  and 
gold. 

After  a  successful  war  the  Greeks  not  unfrequently 
dedicated  a  tithe,  or  tenth,  of  the  spoil  to  the  gods. 
Presents  of  crowns,  garlands,  cups  of  gold.  <&c.,  were 
offered  and  hung  on  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the 
temples.  Persons  retiring  from  active  occupations  some- 
times consecrated  the  instruments  used  in  it. 

The  Greeks  placed  faith  in  omens,  or  unusual  appear- 
ances in  common  things.  They  supposed  they  could 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  by  their  observation  of  the 
flight  of  birds,  or  the  state  of  the  victims  sacrificed; 
they  believed  that  thunder,  lightning,  and  eclipses 
denoted  comine  events.  They  had  very  little  scientific 
knowledge,  and  consequently  were  not  able  to  trace  such 
phenomena  to  natural  causes.  Their  diviners,  or  sooth- 
sayers, were  called  upon  to  interpret  what  these  might 
prognosticate. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

UOMEB.      A  eBESK  8ACBITI0E.      A  TUITEBAL.      A  TBXATT. 

AN  ASSEMBLY. 

Veby  little  is  known  of  the  poet  Homer.  It  is  believed 
the  story  told  in  the  IHad  and  Odessy,  was  recited  at  the 
feasts  of  princes  and  great  men,  by  bards  or  rhapsodists, 
who  went  about  for  that  purpose.  Whether  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Troy  had  any  foundation  in  fact  or  not, 
is  a  question  there  is  no  evidence  to  decide.  If  it  had, 
the  circumstances  must  have  been  exaggerated  by  Homer 
with  the  full  licence  of  poetic  fancy ;  and  fact  must  have 
been  made  by  him,  as  oy  Shakespeare  and  other  poets, 
the  stepping-stone  from  whence  they  might  plunge  into 
that  airy  region  in  which  creative  genius  loves  to  sport. 
To  us  it  is,  with  its  richly  decked  mythology,  a  beautiful 
fiction.  Its  group  of  heroes  is  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand. 
The  spirited  outline  and  delicate  finish,  win  us  to  the 
supposition  that  each  was  a  portrait  taken  from  life,  but 
rendered  more  grand  and  vigorous  through  the  represen- 
tation of  a  kingly  mind.     To  the  Greeks  it  was  almost  a 
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book  of  Scripture :  its  incidents  were  regarded  as  history, 
and  the  narrations  in  which  the  gods  are  brought  forward 
illustrate  their  creed.  The  first  cause  of  the  war  is  not 
related  by  Homer.  Another  poet  declares  it  arose  from 
the  desire  of  Zeus  to  free  the  earth  of  the  race  of  heroes 
with  which  she  was  overburdened.  A  war  between  Hellas 
and  Troy  was  ordained  as  the  best  means  for  effecting  this. 

Agamemnon,  King  of  Argos,  descendant  of  Atreus,^ 
who  sprang  from  Pelops,  collected  the  Greek  heroes  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  Menelaos,  who  had  been  robbed 
of  his  fair  wife  Hellena,  and  her  property,  by  Alexandres, 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  Among  the  chiefs  who 
brought  ships  and  men  to  join  the  expedition,  were  Nes- 
tor, King  of  Pylos,  who  was  eloquent,  judicious,  and 
benevolent :  Odysseus,  King  of  Ithaca,  in  counsel  like 
Zeus  himself;  in  whose  sonorous  voice  the  words  of  wis- 
dom fell  like  flakes  of  feathery  snow ;  in  his  character, 
dissimulation  and  duplicity  were  united  with  prudence, 
qualities  we  shall  frequently  observe  in  G-reek  statesmen : 
the  swift-footed  Achuleus,  the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 
This  goddess  was  one  of  the  Nereides,  of  fiur  skin  and 
flowing  locks.  Achilleus  was  King  of  the  Myrmidones, 
in  Phtnia  in  Thessaly.  He  is  the  type  of  Greek  heroes. 
He  was  beautiful  in  person,  lion-hearted  in  battle,  and 
so  great  a  warrior  as  to  be  considered  the  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks  in  that  terrible  war ;  aflectionate,  irritable,  and 
resentful.  The  choice  of  two  fates  lay  before  him,  to 
acquire  glory  and  die,  or  to  remain  inactive  and  live 
long.     He  preferred  the  former. 

He  had  sacked  eleven  towns  in  the  country  round 
Troy.  Among  the  spoils  were  a  damsel  named  Chryse'is, 
the  daughter  of  Chryses,  the  priest  of  Apollo,  and  Bri- 
seis.  Chryseis  fell  to  Agamemnon,  and  Briseis  was  given 
to  Achilleus.  But  Apollo  avenged  the  cause  of  his  priest, 
and  sent  a  plague  among  the  Greeks.  Agamemnon, 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  fair  captive,  seized  Briseis. 
This  provoked  the  wrath  of  Achilleus.  He  refused  his 
aid,  and  bade  the  king  conclude  the  war  alone.  He  is 
bathed  in  tears  as  Briseis  is  unwillingly  carried  from  his 
tent  by  the  two  heralds.  His  mother,  seated  in  the  deep 
places  of  the  sea,  by  the  side  of  her  aged  sire,^  emerges 

1  See  Chapter  I.  '  Nereus. 
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to  comfort  him ;  and  ascending  to  Oljmpos,  kneels  before 
Zeus  to  intreat  him  to  prosper  the  cause  of  the  Trojans, 
so  that  the  loss  of  Achilleus  may  be  felt  by  the  Greeks, 
and  her  son  may  be  no  longer  insulted.  In  the  meantime 
Odysseus  bears  back  Chryseis  and  a  rich  hecatomb,^  in 
the  hope  of  appeasing  the  god,  that  the  plague  may  be 
withdrawn.  He  delivered  the  maiden  to  the  priest,  who 
received  his  beloved  child  with  delight.  The  sacrifice 
was  placed  before  the  well-built  altar.  Those  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  offered  washed  their  hands  and  took  the  burnt 
barley  and  salt.  Chryses  upraising  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  prayed  thus :  "  Hear,  thou  of  the  silver  bow,  who 
hast  protected  thy  servant,  who  rulest  over  Cilla^  and  di- 
vine Tenedos,  O  hear  my  prayer.  Thou  hast  honoured 
me  by  punishing  the  Greeks;  now  at  my  petition  re- 
move the  plague  from  them."  He  prayed,  and  Apollo 
listened,  and  all  joined  in  prayer.  They  scattered  the 
burnt  barley  and  salt  over  the  heads  of  the  victims,  and 
drew  their  necks  up.  The  beasts  were  slain  and  skinned. 
The  thighs  were  cut  off  and  wrapped  in  the  skin,  and 
covered  with  fat.  The  priest  burnt  incense,  and  poured 
out  a  libation,  and  young  men  attended  to  the  burning 
sacrifice.  The  inside  of  the  victim  was  distributed  to 
those  present,  and  the  rest  was  roasted  for  a  feast,  of 
which  all  partook  till  they  were  satisfied.  Youths  filled 
bowls  with  wine  and  distributed  them,  and  Achaian  boys 
sang  melodious  praises  to  Apollo,  to  which  he  listened 
delighted. 

Priam  and  his  son  Hector  were  assisted  by  many  chiefs, 
among  them  ^neas,  who  afterwards  went  to  Italy.  Pa- 
troclos,  the  faithful  friend  of  Achilleus,  was  slain  by 
Hector.  His  ghost  appeared  to  Achilleus,  moaning  and 
disconsolate.  He  was  not  admitted  among  the  spirits  of 
Hades,  because  his  body  remained  unburied.  Achilleus 
hastened  to  perform  this  duty  to  the  dead,  for  the  Greeks 
attached  great  importance  to  burial.  They  thous^ht  the 
dead  had  a  great  claim  on  them,  and  that  it  was  impious 
to  disregard  it.  Accordingly  he  requests  Agamemnon, 
with  whom  he  had  become  reconciled,  to  send  for  timber. 

*  A  rich  sacrifice  was  considered  evidence  of  deep  piety,  and  was  there- ' 
fore  more  acceptable  than  a  poor  one.    A  hecatomb  literally  meant  a 
hundred  bulls ,  but  the  term  is  applied  to  rich  sacrifices. 

'  A  town  in  Troas. 
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Meriones  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  bodj  of  men,  who 
go  into  the  woods  of  Ida,  and  fell  trees,  which  they  cany 
to  the  beach.  The  chiefs  put  on  their  armour,  and  joke 
their  horses  to  their  chanots,  and  lead  the  procession ; 
the  foot  soldiers  follow  the  bier.  The  dead  body  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  is  carried  in 
the  middle.  It  was  customary  to  clothe  the  body  in  a 
white  garment,  and  to  place  on  it  a  garland  of  such  flowers 
as  were  in  season.  Upon  this  occasion  it  was  covered 
with  hair,  the  locks  which  the  chiefs  had  cut  from  their 
heads.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed  to  their  ships,  but 
the  chiefs  conduct  the  solemn  rites.  The  frineral  pyre 
was  a  hundred  feet  broad,  and  the  body  of  Patroclos  was 
placed  on  the  top.  Sheep,  oxen,  four  horses,  and  two  of 
nis  nine  favourite  dogs  were  slain,  and  with  them  twelve 
Trojan  youths,  taken  captive  and  retained  by  Achilleus 
for  that  purpose.  After  he  had  set  fire  to  the  pyre,  he 
invoked  the  winds  Boreas  and  Zephyros,  promismg  sa- 
crifices to  both,  if  they  will  fan  the  flames.  Sheets  of 
fire  blaze  up  on  high.  Achilleus  poured  out  wine,  and 
called  on  Patroclos.  While  the  pyre  was  burning,  he 
paced  up  and  down  before  it,  and  lamented  his  friend  as 
a  fond  parent  would  mourn  for  his  son.  Then  he  slept 
for  a  time,  but  was  soon  roused  by  the  approach  of  the  tram 
of  Agamemnon.  Wine  is  poured  over  the  ashes.  The 
bones  of  Patroclos  are  known  from  their  position,  as  care 
was  taken  that  the  victims  should  be  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance. They  are  coUected  and  put  into  a  golden  vase, 
which  is  carried  to  the  tent  of  Achilleus,  and  covered 
with  reverence.  It  is  his  intention  to  place  them  in  the 
same  tomb  with  his  own.  He  then  oflers  prizes,  and 
gameirtake  place. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Q-reeks  to  ratify  treaties 
with  sacrifice ;  hence,  libation  and  trealj  were  expressed 
by  the  same  word.^  The  celebration  oi  this  rite  occurs 
when  it  was  proposed  that  the  war  between  the  G-reeks 
and  Trojans  should  be  concluded  by  a  single  combat,  be- 
tween Menelaos  and  Alexandres.  Hellena  and  her  pro- 
perty are  to  be  the  prize  of  the  victor,  and  the  Greek 
forces  are  to  withdraw  afber  it.  The  Trojan  and  Greek 
chiefs  send  heralds  to  invite  Priam  to  be  present  at  the 

1  SvorSi). 
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solemnization.  He  mounts  his  chariot,  passes  the  Seaaan 
gates,  and  arrives  at  the  appointed  spot.  The  heralds 
make  the  due  preparations  for  the  appointed  ceremony, 
and  water  is  poured  over  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
about  to  join  in  the  sacrifice.  Agamemnon,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  towards  heaven,  c^s  upon  the  gods  to 
witness  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  then  he  slays  the 
victims.  The  cups  are  filled,  prayer  is  offered,  and  at  the 
pouring  out  of  the  libations  the  gods  are  called  upon  to 
punish  those  who  shall  violate  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
This  incident  occurs  in  the  story  before  the  death  of 
Patroclos. 

After  the  death  of  Achilleus,  Polyxena,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  is  sacrificed  at  his  tomb  to  appease  his  manes. 
Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  also  raised  an  altar, 
and  celebrated  an  annual  feast  at  the  tomb  of  her  hus- 
band.^ This  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  dead,  arose 
from  a  belief  that  the  demons,  or  spirits  of  the  great, 
were  deputed  by  Zeus  to  watch  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
that  thousands  of  these  invisible  beings  passed  over  the 
earth  on  their  divine  missions. 

In  the  agora,  or  assembly,  the  king  and  the  chiefs 
spoke  and  advised,  the  crowd  listened  and  complied 
with  their  decision.  A  curious  scene  of  this  kind  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Iliad.  Thersites,  one  of  the  crowd,  who 
is  represented  as  contemptible  in  character,  and  deformed, 
and  hideous  in  person,  taking  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Agamemnon,  caused  by  his  treatment  of  the 
godJike  Achilleus,  uttered  a  volley  of  abuse  against 
Agamemnon,  declaring  he  wished  to  continue  the  war 
merely  to  gratify  his  avaricious  thirst  for  spoil ;  he  there- 
fore would  advise  the  G-reeks  to  leave  him  alone  with  his 
hoards  and  return  home.  Instantly  Odysseus  starts  up, 
and  tells  him  his  eloquence  is  no  excuse  for  his  want  of 
respect  for  the  king ;  if  he  ever  dares  to  speak  so  again  he 
will  thrash  him  and  drive  him  from  the  assembly.  He 
strikes  him  several  times  with  his  sceptre.  The  spirit  of 
Thersites  sinks  within  him ;  he  weeps  at  the  punishment 
he  has  received,  and  remains  silent  lind  awe-stricken. 

In  the  picture  drawn  in  the  Homeric  poems  of  Grecian 
society,  there  are  three  classes  of  men, — nobles,  freemen, 

»  VirgU. 
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and  serfs.  Of  these,  the  nobles  only  perform  exploits  in 
war,  and  enjoy  consideration.  Yet  various  persons  attain 
respect  and  station  by  their  office,  knowledge,  or  acquire- 
ments. The  priests  were  honoured  as  the  servants  of 
the  gods.  The  seers,  to  whom  the  future  was  supposed 
to  be  known,  were  regarded  with  reverent  respect.  The 
heralds,  who  were  fitted  for  their  office  by  their  superior 
knowledge  and  address ;  the  artisans,  who  were  rendered 
usefiil  by  their  capability  to  frame  articles  of  convenience 
or  luxury ;  and  the  minstrels,  or  bards,  who  were  de- 
dicated to  the  pure  and  innocent  worship  of  the  Muses, 
were  all  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  peculiar  esteem  of  the 
community. 

Thus  we  learn  something  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  early  poets,  though  we  cannot 
depend  upon  their  relation  of  events.  To  the  description 
of  the  funeral  taken  from  the  Iliad,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  either  burnt  or  buried,  until 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  when  the  former  prac- 
tice ceased.  Painted  earthen  vessels  were  set  round  the 
bier  on  which  the  body  was  laid ;  these  were  buried  with 
him,  and  a  coin  was  placed  in  his  mouth  ;  a  honey  cake 
was  also  deposited  in  the  grave.  It  is  supposed  this  was 
intended  for  Cerberos,  the  three-headed  dog,  who  yarded 
the  entrance  to  the  domains  of  Hades.  The  Athenians 
buried  those  who  fell  in  battle  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  cerameicus.  The  monuments  used  by  the  Greeks 
were  tablets,  columns,  flat  square  stones,  and  small  build- 
ings in  the  form  of  a  temple.  On  certain  days  the  tomb 
was  adorned  with  flowers,  and  offerings  were  made.  A 
law  of  Solon  enacted  that  funerals  should  take  place  be- 
fore sunrise.  The  processions  were  accompanied  by  a 
person  who  played  mournful  strains  on  the  flute. 

The  armour,  clothes,  furniture,  and  chariots  mentioned 
by  the  poets,  appear  to  have  been  of  elegant  workmanship 
and  costly  material.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks 
purchased  such  articles  from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were 
among  the  first  of  the  civilized  nations,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  arts  before  they  were  introduced  into 
Greece.  It  is  uncertain  whether  writing  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Homer.  Originally  the  Greeks  wrote  from 
right  to  left,  as  oriental  nations  do:  afterwards  they 
wrote  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  the  right  to  the 
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left  alternately,  wbicb  mode  was  called  *'  the  turning  of  the 
oxen,"  becauae  it  is  like  the  way  in  which  oxen  turn  in 
ploughing.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  first  written  in  this 
way.  The  Sigean  inscription,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of 
later  date  than  Solon,  presents  a  specimen  of  this.  It  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Corinth  was  the  most  active  among  the  Gh*eek  cities 
in  naval  matters.  By  this  state  triremes  were  first 
built.  They  were  ships  of  war,  having,  as  the  name  sig- 
nifies, three  banks  of  oars.  They  were,  furnished  with 
masts  and  sail ;  these  were  lowered  when  the  ships  went 
into  action  ;  they  then  depended  on  their  oars. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FBOOBESS  OF  THE  D0BIAK8  IK  THE  PELOPONITESUS. 
LYCUBOUS.   THE  OOVEBNMENT  OF  SPABTA. 

The  three  Heracleids,  Temenus,  Cresphontcs,  and  Aristo- 
demus,  are  said  to  have  ^een  the  leaders  of  the  Dorians 
in  their  incursions  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

A  hillock  about  three  miles  from  Argos  was  called  the 
Temonion.  The  leader  Temenus  was  here  buried,  and 
the  Dorians  worshipped  him.  It  was  stated  to  have 
been  the  spot  on  which  the  Dorians  encamped  when  they 
made  war  upon  the  Achseans. 

The  Achaeans  were  inferior  to  the  Dorians  in  discipline, 
and  depended  upon  their  chiefs.  Theywere  provided  with 
no  weapon  with  which  they  could  resist  the  long  Dorian 
spear.  The  Dorians  were  also  furnished  with  a  long 
shield  which  reached  from  the  shoulder  to  the  knee.  The 
plan  they  adopted  was  to  occupy  a  strong  position  and 
wear  out  the  enemy  with  repeated  attacks. 

The  Dorians  settled  at  Sparta  were  one  of  the  most 
disorderly  states  in  Greece,  neither  living  peaceably 
together,  nor  holding  friendly  intercourse  with  strangers. 
There  were  two  kings.  The  legend  says  that  the  wife  of 
Aristodemus  wishing  both  her  twin  sons  to  reign, 
professed  to  be  unable  to  say  which  was  the  eldest,  and 
thus  both  were  made  kings.  But  it  appears  more  proba- 
ble that  it  was  a  Doric  regulation  originating  in  jealousv 
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of  monarchical  power,  the  object  being  to  check  the  one 
ViTig  by  the  other,  which  was  the  result :  at  Sparta  the 
two  kings  were  constantly  opposed.  One  Hne  of  kings 
were  called  the  Agids,  or  descendants  of  Agis,  and  the 
other  Euripontids,  or  descendants  of  Euripon.  A 
reformation  at  Sparta  was  effected  by  Lycurgus,  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century  b.o.  Herodotus  relates  that 
when  he  visited  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  the 
priestess  uttered  these  words, — 

**  To  my  rich  temple,  O  Lycurgus,  come, 
Among  the  gods  esteemed  a  friend  of  Zeus, 
Whether  to  hail  thee  man  or  god  I  doubt. 
Since  more  a  god  than  man  in  act  art  thou  !'' 

The  ephorality,  or  five  inspectors,  the  syssitia,  or  com- 
mon public  meals,  the  gerusia,  or  senate,  and  the  system 
of  military  training,  were  Doric  institutions  either 
established,  or  confirmed  and  regulated  by  him.  He  is 
also  said  by  later  historians  to  have  caused  an  eoual 
division  of  land.  The  Spartans  built  a  temple  to  him 
and  paid  him  divine  honours.  By  him  they  were  induced 
to  submit  to  uniformity  of  dress  and  diet,  the  highest 
and  lowest  alike  observed  the  greatest  simplicity  on  these 
points.  A  hardy  independence  of  character  was  en- 
couraged among  the  women,  and  they  became  distin- 
guished by  their  noble  patriotism. 

Under  these  regulations  the  Spartans  gathered  stren^h 
and  extended  their  territory,  in  the  reign  of  Teleclus 
they  acquired  Amyclse,  Pharis,  and  GheronthrsB.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  towns  were  terrified  at  their 
approach,  and  capitulated  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  the  Peloponnesus.  Amyclse  endured 
a  long  siege,  and  the  Dorians  evinced  their  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  victory  by  the  erection  of  a  trophy. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  people  of  Amyclffi  were 
constantly  alarming  each  other  oy  false  reports  of  the 
approach  of  the  Spartans.  A  law  was  therefore  passed 
ag^unst  such  reports,  the  consequence  of  which  was  they 
were  surprised.  "The  silence  of  AmyclaB'*  became  a 
proverb. 

The  government  of  Sparta  had  in  it  the  elements  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  rule  by  nobles,  and  democracy, 
or  govenunent  by  the  people.    Thucydides  cites  this 
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state  as  being  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  government,  and 
as  remaining  without  revolutions  during  four  centuries ; 
thus,  he  says,  it  acquired  strength  at  home,  and  became 
the  leader  of  Greece. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Spartan  territory  were  thus 
classed :  the  Peers,  or  equals,  the  Perioeci,  and  the 
Helots.  The  Peers  were  the  Dorians  who  possessed 
land,  and  were  able  to  contribute  a  certain  payment  to 
the  syssitia.  They  were  so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  Dorians  who  had  lost  their  land  or  had  disgraced 
themselves ;  but  this  division  of  class  among  the  Dorians 
is  not  alluded  to  until  long  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus. 

The  Dorians,  or  conquerors,  by  the  regulations  estab- 
lished by  Lycurgus,  were  trained  for  the  strength  and 
defence  of  the  state,  upon  the  principle  that  they  were 
few  among  many  enemies,  and  that  they  could  only 
maintain  their  position  by  fighting.  The  object  was  to 
preserve  their  superiority  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  they  had  gained,  and  to  keep  the  citizens 
closely  united.  They  neither  cultivated  land  nor  en- 
gaged in  trade.  The  Helots  tilled  the  soil  and  paid 
the  Dorian  owner  of  the  estate  a  portion  of  the  produce. 
From  this  source  he  contributed  his  share  to  the  public 
meals  ;  in  default  of  doing  so  he  forfeited  his  rank  as  a 
Spartan  peer.  The  education  of  the  children  was  con- 
ducted by  the  state.  The  law  was  the  sovereign  to 
whom  the  Spartans  paid  profound  respect.  In  some 
states,  says  a  Greek  historian,  powerful  individuals  liked 
to  appear  not  to  fear  their  magistrates,  and  thought  it 
derogatory  to  a  Grecian  to  do  so;  but  in  Sparta  the 
powerful  obey  them  with  alacrity,  and  set  an  example 
they  wish  others  to  follow. 

Children  who  were  deformed  or  sickly,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  render  the  state  military  service,  were 
exposed  on  the  bauks  of  the  glen  of  Taygetus.  The 
elders  superintended  education,  and  under  these  were 
officers  chosen  for  their  good  character,  by  them  a  class 
of  youths  were  set  to  watch  the  children  in  their  tasks 
and  play,  and  to  punish  their  faults.  Every  means  were 
used  to  render  them  bold  and  hardy.  They  were  in- 
structed in  wrestling  and  the  use  of  weapons,  and  amused 
themselves  with  quoits.  Their  food  was  coarse  and  plain, 
and  they  slept  on  rushes  gathered  from  the  banks  of  the 
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river  Eurotas.  At  the  same  .time  they  were  taught  to 
be  modest  and  unassuming.  The  Spartan  boys  are 
described  as  moving  noiselessly  along  the  street,  their 
hands  hid  in  their  vests,  their  looks  downcast,  so  that 
you  could  no  more  cause  them  to  look  about  than  if  their 
eyes  were  of  brass,  as  silent  as  statues,  as  modest  as 
young  vireins. 

At  a  solemnity^  performed  in  honour  of  Artemis  in  a 
temple  standing  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town^  they 
were  scourged  severely,  but  they  were  taught  it  was 
disgraceful  to  utter  a  groan.  It  is  said  that  human 
sacrifices  had  been  originally  offered  to  the  goddess, 
and  that  this  ceremony  was  substituted.  Lycurgus 
made  it  subservient  to  nis  purpose  in  the  education  of 
youth. 

The  Perioeci  were,  as  the  name  signifies,  the  people 
living  round.  They  dwelt  in  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
Laconia,  the  country  around  Sparta,  the  capital,  and  were 
the  inhabitants  before  the  Dorians  came.  They  pre- 
served their  freedom,  but  were  subject  to  a  tax,  and  were 
not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  politics.  The  infe- 
riority to  which  they  were  thus  reduced,  was  a  cause  of 
discontent  among  them,  as  appears  by  their  joining  se- 
ditions against  the  Spartans.  The  arts,  manufactures, 
and  trade  were  cultivated  by  them.  The  Dorians  being 
in  Sparta,  as  has  already  been  described,  '*  like  an  army 
of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country,  or  a  beleaguered 
garrison,"  considered  such  occupation  beneath  them. 

The  Helots  were  rustic  serfs,  the  slaves  of  the  state. 
They  laboured  on  the  land,  and  dwelt  either  in  detached 
houses  or  villages.  They  paid  a  certain  rent  in  barley, 
wine,  and  oil,  to  the  Donan  lord,  and  had  the  remainder 
of  the  produce  for  their  own  use.  They  accompanied 
their  masters  to  battle,  and  attended  them  as  servants. 
Helots  were  also  employed  in  public  works.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Dorian  is  described  in  an  old  song : — "  My 
great  wealth  is  my  spear,  my  sword,  and  my  stout  buck- 
ler, my  faithful  guard :  with  this  I  plough,  with  this  I 
reap,  with  this  I  press  the  sweet  juice  of  the  vine.  It  is 
my  title  to  be  master  of  the  slave.    They  who  dare  not 

'  The  Diamastigosis. 

*  Called  from  that  circnmstanoe  by  Xenophon,  the  Limnaon. 
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ffrasp  the  spear,  or  the  sword,  or  the  faithful  buckler,  fall 
down  at  mj  feet,  and  adore  me  as  their  lord,  and  salute 
me  as  their  great  king.** 

When  any  suspicion  arose  that  the  helots  were  in- 
clined to  revolt,  they  were  watched.  The  ephors  sent 
out  Spartan  youths,  armed  with  daggers,  and  carrying 
their  food  with  them.  They  concealed  themselves  during 
the  day,  and  murdered  the  helots  at  night;  or,  upon 
some  occasions,  fell  upon  any  they  might  meet.  This 
institution  was  called  "  crypteia ;"  it  was  a  secret  me- 
thod, as  the  word  means,  by  which  the  helots  were  kept 
down.  A  shocking  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spar- 
tans towards  the  helots,  is  recorded  by  Thucydides.  It 
occurred  long  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  and  when 
Sparta  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Athens.  The  Spar- 
tans, suspecting  the  helots  were  about  to  revolt,  made  a 
proclamation,  that  those  among  them  who  could  prove 
they  had  performed  good  service  to  the  state  in  the  late 
war,  should  be  made  free.  The  bravest  and  boldest  came 
forward,  to  the  number  of  2000.  They  were  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  led  to  the  temples,  but  were  heard 
of  no  more.  There  is  no  doubt  they  were  murdered. 
The  helots  were  kept  distinct:  they  were  not  allowed 
to  sing  the  same  songs,  to  bear  the  same  names,  or  to 
wear  the  same  style  of  dress  as  their  masters. 

The  Spartans  took  their  principal  meal  together.  This 
custom  was  not  unusual  in  early  times,  and  was  general 
among  Dorians.  It  tended  to  bind  those  who  practised 
it  together,  and  to  keep  them  distinct  from  other  classes. 
These  meals  were  also  called  "andreia,"  because  they 
were  composed  of  men.  Until  they  were  eighteen  years 
of  age,  the  youths  and  the  orphans  of  the  dead  accom- 
panied the  lathers  to  the  meab.  At  these  the  younger 
boys  waited  on  the  men ;  they  sat  on  lower  seats,  and 
the  fare  was  black  broth  and  pork.  A  statue  of  the  god 
of  laughter,  placed  in  the  hall,  intimated  that  gaiety 
should  be  joined  to  decorum.  These  repasts  were  ren- 
dered cheerful  by  conversation  and  singing.  After  they 
were  over,  affairs  of  the  state  were  discussed ;  the  great 
actions  of  distinguished  persons  recorded.  The  listening 
youths  were  thus  inspired  by  an  admiration  for  them, 
and  animated  to  strive  to  imitate  the  actions  which  had 
gained  the  meed  of  praise. 
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The  power  of  the  kings  was  not  considerable.  They 
were  rather  jealously  restrained,  lest  they  should  become 
tyrannical,  or  objects  of  envy.  They  were  regarded  with 
a  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  as  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus.  The  poet  said,  Zeus  had  given 
Sparta  to  the  HeracleidsB,  and  blessed  it  for  their  ^es. 
The  kings,  as  descendants  and  priests  of  Zeus,  offered 
sacrifices  for  the  people.  A  pig  was  sent  the  king  from 
every  litter,  that  he  might  have  victims  whenever  sacri- 
fices were  required.  The  king  also  commanded  the  army 
sent  out  by  the  state.  When  he  entered,  all  except 
the  ephori,  or  overseers,  rose  firom  their  seats.  Their 
funerals  were  performed  with  mournful  solemnity.  Two 
members  from  every  house  in  Sparta  attended  In  sack- 
doth  and  ashes,  and  deputies,  amounting  to  some  thou- 
sands, were  sent  firom  the  towns  of  the  Perioeci,  and 
helots  fix)m  the  villages.  These  honours  appear  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  them  firom  belief  in  their  divine 
origin.^ 

The  ephori  were  popular  magistrates,  whose  office  it  was 
to  watch  the  interests  of  the  people.  There  were  five 
ephori,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  office  they  inspected 
every  part  of  the  government.  The  kings  and  ephori 
exchanged  oaths  every  month.  The  king  swore  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  existiag  laws  of  the  city ; 
and  the  ephori  swore  that  if  he  did  not  violate  his  oath, 
they  would  preserve  his  kingdom.  In  process  of  time, 
the  ephori  gained  ground  on  the  kingly  power ;  they  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  magistrates,  and  even  callea  their 
kings  to  trial.  Acting  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
they  intrusted  the  army  to  him,  gave  him  directions  as 
their  general,  and  recalled  him  when  they  would.  By 
their  continued  encroachments,  these  magistrates  became 
supreme,  and  the  kings  were  rendered  subservient  to 
them. 

There  were  two  councils  at  Sparta;  the  gerusia,  or 
senate,  both  words  signifying  assembly  of  elders,  and  an 
assembly  of  the  people.  The  gerusia  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  Desides  the  two  kings.  Their  election 
took  place  in  the  open  air.  The  candidates  for  the  office 
presented  themselves  before  the  kings  and  people,  and 

'  Xenophon. 
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passed  on  one  after  another,  looking  down,  and  making 
no  attempt  to  attract  or  please  the  multitude.  Shouts 
were  raised  as  each  passed  hj.  Persons  stationed  at  a 
distance  observed  when  the  loudest  shouts  arose.  Their 
elections  were  thus  decided.  The  new  member  was 
crowned  with  a  garland,  and  led  in  triumph  through  the 
city.  This  council  was  aristocratic.  Citizens  were  not 
eligible  to  it  before  thej  had  reached  their  sixtieth  year. 
Its  business  was  to  prepare  measures  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  also  judicial ; 
that  is,  it  judged  offenders. 

The  assembly  of  the  people  was  open  to  all  citizens 
above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  had  not  lost  their  franchise. 
It  had  power  to  adopt  or  reject  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  gerusia.  It  was  addressed  by  the  ephori,  kings, 
and  magistrates,  by  whom  <}uestions  were  put  to  the  vote. 
War,  peace,  and  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  were 
determined  by  this  assembly.  The  highest  offices  were 
also  filled  by  its  votes,  which  were  given  by  acclamation. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  an  enclosure  in  the  open  air, 
to  the  west  of  the  city.  They  were  held  at  every  full 
moon. 

Give  some  aooount  of  the  operations  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

When  did  Lycorgns  lire  ? 

What  regulations  are  ascribed  to  him  ? 

Into  what  three  classes  were  the  subjects  of  the  Spartan  Gorem- 
ment  divided  ? 

Who  were  the  peers  ? 

Who  were  the  Perioed  ? 

Who  were  the  helots  ? 

What  were  the  syssitia  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  position  of  the  kings  of  Sparta. 

Who  were  the  ephori  ? 

What  was  the  genuia  ? 

What  was  the  assembly  of  the  people  ? 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

THE   OONQineST  OF   OOBmXH  BY  THE   DOBIAKS.      ABOOS. 

FHEIDOK.      OBEEK  OOIXAGE. 

The  following  legend  is  related  of  the  conquest  of  Corinth. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Qulf  of 
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Corinth  gare  the  Dorians,  when  about  to  attack  the 
Peloponnesus,  a  port  in  which  they  might  build  their 
ships,  called  from  this  circumstance  Naupactus.  While 
they  were  encamped  here,  an  Achsemenian  prophet  of 
Apollo,  named  Camua,  made  his  appearance  among  them 
and  uttered  certain  prophecies.  Then  Hippotes,  de- 
scendant of  Hercules,  suspecting  him  of  being  sent  by 
his  enemies,  the  Peloponnesians,  slew  him.  Apollo  re- 
venged the  death  of  his  servant  by  the  destruction  of  the 
ships,  and  by  sending  a  famine.  Temenus,  the  Dorian 
leader,  in  great  distress  consulted  the  oracle,  and  was 
commanded  to  banish  the  offender. 

Aletes,  the  son  of  the  wandering  Hippotes,  attacked 
Corinth.  An  eminence,  called  Solygeius,  near  that  city, 
was  long  pointed  out  as  the  spot  on  which  the  Dorians 
encamped.  The  place  was  taken ;  some  of  the  inhabitants 
lefb  the  city,  and  Aletes  became  king. 

In  the  reloponnesus,  Argos  became  the  chief  Doric 
state.  The  Heracleid  king,  Fheidon,  who  reigned  B.C. 
770 — 730,  claimed  the  right  of  presidmg  at  the  religious 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia,  in  Pisa, 
and  originally  guarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  terri- 
tory. Their  guardianship  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Elis,  according  to  the  Greek  custom  that  the  con- 
queror should  continue  to  sustain  the  services  rendered 
the  gods  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory.  By  this  rule 
the  Athenians  celebrated  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  a  fes- 
tival originally  performed  by  the  people  of  Eleusis.  The 
towns  over  which  Pheidon  ruled  were  connected  by  an 
Amphictyonic  league,  worshipping  Apollo.  In  each  town 
there  was  a  temple  to  this  god.  The  common  sanctuary 
was  the  Acropolis  of  Argos.  Pheidon  is  famous  for 
having  introduced  coinage  into  Q-reece.  In  early  times 
money  was  weighed  out  in  scales.  Greek  and  Koman 
money  cefer  to  weight.  The  standard  of  the  Greeks 
raried  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  The 
two  principal  scales  were  the  ^ginetan  and  the  Euboean. 
The  ^ginetan  is  that  which  Pheidon  is  said  to  have  in- 
troduced into  .£gina,  but  which  was  most  likely  first 
brought  into  Ars^os,  and  circulated  extensively  by  jEgina 
in  its  commerciad  transactions.  The  Babylonian,  Phceni- 
cian,  Egyptian,  and  Hebrew  weights  and  divisions  of 
money,  were  very  like  those  of  the  Greeks;  and  it  is 
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supposed  Fheidon  received  those  be  introduced  among 
the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians.  The  Ionian  Greeks 
are  thought  to  have  brought  the  Euboean  coinage  from 
Ljdia.  The  Attic  standard  circulated  in  the  maritime 
and  commercial  states  and  the  ^ginctan  in  the  Pelopon* 
nesus.  There  were  four  principal  denominations  of 
money ;  the  obolus,^  the  drachma/  the  mina,^  the  talent : 
their  relative  proportion  remained  the  same.  The  Attic 
coins  are  more  easily  calculated  than  any  other,  because 
they  are  in  better  preservation,  and  the  standard  was 
more  exact.  The  following  calculation  has  been  made  of 
the  relative  value  of  English  and  Attic  money.  The  Attic 
obolus,  Id.  -f-ths  of  a  futhing ;  the  drachma,  silver  coin, 
about  the  size  of  half  a  guinea,  bearing  the  head  of  Athene 
and  the  owl,  9id, ;  the  mina,  £4.  Is.  Sd. ;  the  talent,,  a 
word  relating  to  weight  in  scales,  £243.  16«.  The  value 
of  ^ginetan  was  higher,  three  ^ginetan  obols  being 
about  equal  to  four  of  those  of  Attica.  The  stater,  a 
coin  frequently  mentioned  in  Greek  history,  was  of  gold, 
it  came  from  the  east ;  its  value  was  20  drachmas. 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon,  the  power  of  Argos  fell, 
and  Sparta  gradually  became  the  great  Doric  state  of  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Relate  the  legend  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Corinth  by  the 

Dorians. 
What  Doric  state  took  the  lead  in  the  Peloponnesus  ? 
At  what  time  did  Pheidon  reign  over  Argos  ? 
For  what  was  he  famous  ? 
Give  some  account  of  the  Greek  coinage. 
Did  Argos  continue  the  more  powerful  of  the  Doric  states  in  the 

Peloponnesus  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MESSBiaA.       THE   STOBT   OF   P0LTCHAEE8   AIO)   HIS   CAT- 
TLE.     THE   FIBST   ME88ENIAN  WAB. 

Uin)EE  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartans  es- 
tablished their  superiority  over  Laconia;   and  having 

*  The  word  signifies  a  spike  or  bar,  and  probably  referred  to  the 
primitive  form  of  money. 

^  A  handful.  The  ^ginetan  drachma  bears  a  tortoise  and  A.  G. 
the  initial  letters  of  the  state. 

^  An  eastern  denomination. 
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reduced  these  provinces  to  obedience,  thej  began  to 
enlarge  their  dominions  by  conquest.  Messenia  joined 
Laconia  on  the  western  side  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  tract  of 
land,  and  the  Spartans  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  it,  and 
wished  to  join  it  to  their  own  possessions.  Here,  as  in 
Laconia,  the  Dorian  conquerors  had  become  masters. 

There  is  a  legend,  that  after  the  conquest  by  the  He- 
racleidsB,  a  partition  of  the  lands  was  settled  by  lots ; 
that  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus  had  Lacedasmon,  and 
Cresphontes  Messenia.  Cresphontes,  the  king,  was  much 
more  mild  towards  the  conquered  inhabitants  in  Mes- 
senia, than  the  kings  of  Lacedeemon  were  to  their  people : 
for  we  have  seen  the  Dorians  in  Sparta  made  themselves 
a  distinct  class  of  nobles  over  their  state ;  and  Sparta, 
the  capital,  in  which  they  resided,  enjoyed  greater  pri- 
vileges than  the  provincial  towns.  But  Cresphontes 
wished  to  see  his  provincial  towns  and  their  inhabitants 
as  well  off  as  his  capital.  The  Dorians  disliked  these 
measures,  so  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  Cresphontes, 
and  destroyed  all  his  family  except  one  son.  This  youth 
was  obliged  to  escape  for  a  time  ;  but  others  of  the  He- 
racleid  family  helped  him,  and  he  recovered  his  kingdom, 
and  punished  the  murderers  of  his  father. 

Like  Cresphontes,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  by  adopting  mild  means.  To 
please  them,  he  dedicated  temples,  and  instituted  religious 
rites  in  honour  of  the  gods  they  worshipped.  His  object 
was  to  encourage  friendly  feelings  between  the  conquerors 
and  those  conquered,  that  they  should  be  like  members 
of  one  family.  He  succeeded  in  his  efforts,  and  his 
country  prospered,  and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished ;  but 
as  the  people  Bad  less  occasion  for  the  use  of  arms  than 
the  Spartans,  as  was  likely,  they  became  less  skilful  than 
they  w^ere. 

It  is  the  same  with  states  as  with  individuals.  We 
know  that  when  they  wish  from  some  interested  motives 
to  make  a  quarrel,  they  usually  find  little  difficulty  in 
framing  excuse  to  do  so.  The  be&:inning  of  hostilities 
between  the  Spartans  and  Messemans  was  an  affiray  at 
the  celebration  of  a  festival  in  honour  of  Artemis,  when 
the  Spartan  king  was  slain ;  and  before  the  ill  feeling 
produced  on  both  sides  died  away,  another  cause  for  com- 
plaint arose.    A  quarrel  had  taken  place  between  a  Mes- 
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senian  named  Polychares,  and  Eusephnus,  a  Spartan.  It 
happened  that  Polychares  could  find  no  pasture  for  his 
cows,  and  he  went  to  Eusephnus,  the  Spartan,  to  supply 
him,  which  he  accordingly  agreed  to  do.  But  he  acted 
very  dishonourably,  and  sold  these  cows  of  Polychares 
to  a  trader,  who  happened  to  come  to  the  port,  and  then, 
to  hide  his  crime,  he  had  recourse  to  falsehood,  and  in- 
vented a  story  that  the  cows  were  seized  by  pirates ;  but 
Polychares  found  out  the  truth,  for  one  of  the  herdsmen 
who  had  the  care  of  the  cattle  escaped,  and  came  and 
told  him  all  that  happened.  Eusepnnus,  the  Spartan, 
dreaded  the  effect  of  the  anger  of  Polychares,  so  lie  said 
he  was  quite  ready  to  pay  the  money  the  cows  were 
worth,  and  requested  Polychares  to  let  nis  son  come  with 
him  to  receive  it.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  in  Laconia, 
he  treacherously  murdered  the  youth.  Polychares,  out- 
raged at  this  base  conduct,  applied  to  Sparta,  that  the 
authorities  there  might  inflict  upon  Eusephnus  the  pun- 
ishment he  so  well  deserved.  But  as  neitner  ephors  nor 
kings  paid  attention  to  his  complaints,  he  determined  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  revenge  the  injuries 
he  had  received ;  and  being  incensed  against  the  whole 
state,  he  murdered  every  Lacedaemonian  that  came  within 
his  reach.  And  now  it  was  time  for  the  Spartans  to 
complain  to  the  Messenian  government,  and  to  demand 
the  punishment  of  Polychares.  The  two  kings  of  Mes- 
senia  accordingly  held  an  assembly  to  consider  the  busi- 
ness ;  they  were  not  of  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject : 
one  of  the  kings  thought  Polychares  ought  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Spartans,  but  the  other  king  said  it  was  very 
unjust,  thus  to  abandon  to  his  enemies  a  person  who  had 
in  the  first  place  received  so  much  provocation  ;  he  had 
not  hurt  the  LacedsBmonians  until  one  of  them  had  stolen 
his  cows  and  murdered  his  son,  and  Euaephnus,  the  Spar- 
tan, whose  villany  had  occasioned  the  quarrel,  had  es- 
caped. The  two  kings  and  their  partizans  grew  very 
ang^  in  the  dispute,  which  ended  m  a  bloody  conflict, 
in  which  one  of  the  kings  was  killed.  The  surviving 
king  sent  a  proposal  to  Sparta,  that  the  case  should  be 
brought  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  the  assembly 
in  which  deputies  from  different  states  met.  To  this  the 
Spartans  made  no  reply ;  not,  as  it  proved  in  the  end, 
because  they  wished  to  hear  no  more  of  the  dispute,  but 
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because  they  had  determined  to  take  this  opportunity  for 
falling  upon  the  Messenians.  They  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath  never  to  cease  warring  with  the  Messenians,  let 
the  struggle  be  long  or  short,  until  they  had  conquered 
them.  After  this,  without  declaring  war,  as  was  cus* 
tomary,  they  crossed  the  border  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
entered  Ampheia,  a  town  of  Messenia.  It  was  easily 
taken,  of  course,  for  the  people  were  quite  unprepared, 
and  some  of  them  were  in  their  beds :  none  expected  this 
attack.  The  Spartans  murdered  the  inhabitants,  and 
made  the  town  a  place  for  arms,  from  whence  they  might 
carry  on  their  attacks  on  the  rest  of  Messenia.  Thus 
the  dispute  about  Folychares'  cattle  caused  the  first 
Messenian  war.    It  commenced  b.o.  743. 

What  tract  of  land  did  the  Spartans  covet  ? 

Who  had  possession  of  this  ? 

What  legend  is  there  of  the  division  of  the  territory  gained  by  the 

Dorians? 
To  whose  share  did  Laoedsmon  foil  ? 
Who  had  Messenia  ? 
Was  there  any  difference  between  the  government  established  in 

Laoedaemon  and  that  of  Messenia  ? 
What  is  the  history  of  Polychares  ? — Of  what  state  was  Polychares  ? 
Of  what  state  was  Euaephnos  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  king^  of  Messenia  ? 
In  what  year  did  the  first  Messenian  war  commence  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ABISTODXMTTS.      TEX  SIO)  OT  TBOB  FIRST  MISSEKIAN  WAB. 

Thjs  stories  we  are  now  coming  to,  connected  with  the 
Messenian  war,  like  others  already  related  found  in  the 
early  history  of  Greece,  contain  some  truth  and  some 
invention,  and  these  have  been  so  mingrled  by  poets  and 
other  persons,  who  wished  rather  to  male  amusing  stories 
to  please  the  people,  than  to  relate  what  actually  took 
place,  that  it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  separate  facts 
m>m  fictions,  and  to  say  what  part  of  the  story  really 
happened.  There  is  evidence  that  the  important  events 
are  founded  on  truth.  The  Messenians  saw  the  Spartans 
meditated  a  terrible  war,  so  after  the  capture  of  Ainpheia 
they  bestirred  themselves,  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 
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Knowing  they  were  not  equal  to  their  enemies  in  the 
open  field,  they  took  shelter  in  the  towns,  for  the  Spar- 
tans could  not  easily  get  possession  of  these.     With  that 
confidence  in  themselves  which  was  natural  to  them,  they 
already  considered  themselves  masters  of  the  country ; 
and  while  they  carried  away  the  slaves,  cattle  and  fruit, 
they  let  the  houses,  vineyards,  and  oliveyards  remain, 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  these  would  very  soon  be  their 
own.     By  these  ravages  the  people  were  reduced  td  a'  sad 
state  ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  the  scarcity  they 
produced,  brought  on  disease  by  which  numbers  were 
destroyed.     It  was  no  use  to  take  any  trouble  to  attend 
to  the  crops,  for  after  they  were  grown  the  Spartans  car- 
ried off  all  the  harvest.     The  Messenians  now  changed 
their  mode  of  warfare,  and  instead  of  dispersing  their 
forces  over  the  country,  collected  them  together  on  a 
high  hill  called  Mount  Ithome.     As  was  usual  with  the 
Greeks  in  time  of  war,  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 
The  answer  they  received  was  that  they  must  off'er  a 
female  of  the  house  of  -^pytus,  one  of  the  former  kin^s, 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods.     The  person  upon  whom  the 
lot  fell,  was  a  daughter  of  a  soothsayer,  but  he,  as  the 
story  says,  knowing  by  his  art  that  she  was  not  of  the 
house  of  jEpytus,  prevented  the  sacrifice  by  fleeing  with 
her  to  Sparta.     Upon  this  a  distinguished  warrior  named 
Aristodemus,  of  the  house  of  -^pytus,  freely  offered  his 
daughter,  and  by  her  death  the  command  of  the  oracle 
was  supposed  to  be  fulfilled.      The  Spartans  were  dis- 
couraged by  these  occurrences;  they  feared,  no  doubt, 
that  the  gods  would  favour  those  who  had  so  carefully 
attended  to  their  commands.     In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
war  the  Spartan  king  Theopompus  led  an  army  against 
Ithome,  and  a  battle  ensued,  m  which  neither  army  gained 
a  decisive  victory.     As  was  often  done  in  these  early 
times,  the  most  valiant  among  the  leaders  engaged  in 
single  combat.     The  king  of  Messenia  was  thus  killed 
by  the  king  of  Sparta,  and  as  he  left  no  heir  the  Mes- 
senians made  Aristodemus,  whose  daughter  had  been 
slain,  their  king. 

He  became  very  popular  by  his  judicious  government, 
and  having  strengthened  himself  by  alliances,  he  entered 
Laconia,  and  ravaged  the  country.  The  Spartans  were 
now  beginning  to  lose  ground,  and  they  sent  in  their 
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turn  to  consult  the  oracle.  It  foretold  success  to  strata- 
gems, or  tricks  and  artifices,  and  it  is  said  Aristodemus 
at  the  same  time  received  a  warning  to  beware  of  Spartan 
cunning.  It  was  supposed  that  the  trick  spoken  of  bj 
the  oracle  was  this.  The  Spartans  besieged  Messene, 
and  the  Messenians  had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  the 
people  should  be  victorious  who  first  dedicated  a  hundred 
brazen  tripods,  or  seats  with  three  feet,  to  Zeus  in  Ithome. 
Upon  this  they  collected  all  the  brass  they  could  to  make 
the  tripods.  In  the  meantime  a  Spartan  who  had  heard 
of  the  answer,  determining  to  be  beforehand  with  them, 
went  by  night  into  the  temple,  and  placed  a  hundred 
email  earthen  tripods  before  the  altar  of  the  god.  Thus 
the  Spartans  were  the  people  who  had  first  dedicated  the 
tripods,  Aristodemus,  upon  whose  mind  the  death  of  his 
daughter  seems  constantly  to  have  preyed,  became 
alarmed,  and  despairing  of  a  favourable  termination  to  the 
war,  destroyed  himself  near  her  tomb.  The  Messenians, 
deprived  of  his  services,  fled  before  the  invaders ;  and 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  b.o.  723,  they  abandoned 
their  land  to  the  Spartans.  Some  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  others  were  scattered  through  their 
wretched  countir,  and  were  allowed  to  hold  the  land  on 
condition  that  half  its  produce  should  be  paid  to  the 
Spartan  conquerors.  Thus  they  were  reduced  to  much 
the  same  condition  as  the  Helots  or  Spartan  slaves. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 

Where  did  the  Messenians  collect  their  forces  ? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  warrior,  whose  daughter  was  offered  as  a 

sacrifice  to  the  gods  by  the  Messenians  ? 
What  circumstances  placed  Aristodemus  on  the  throne  ? 
What  turn  did  the  war  take  ? 
What  became  of  Aristodemus  ? 
What  occurred  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war  ? 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

BBCOIH)    MBSSENIAN    WAE.        ARISTOMENES.        TTBTJSUS. 
E17D   OF   THE   SECOIO)   MESSEKIAN  WAB. 

Foe  forty  years,  long  and  unhappy  years  no  doubt  to 
them,  the  Messenians  endured  the   Spartan  yoke,  and 

D2 
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longed  restlessly  for  their  former  independence.  Then  a 
brave  youth  named  Aristomenes  arose  among  them, 
under  whom  they  revolted  against  their  masters.  Thus 
the  second  Messenian  war  commenced,  B.C.  686.  He 
attacked  the  Lacedsemonians  and  nearly  defeated  them ; 
after  this  he  entered  Sparta,  for  it  had  no  walls,  and 
placed  against  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Athene,  called  the 
Brazen  House,  a  shield,  with  words  inscribed  on  it  signify- 
ing he  had  dedicated  it  from  the  spoils  of  Sparta.  When 
the  Greeks  took  a  city  they  dedicated  a  portion  of  the 
spoils  to  the  gods.  The  Spartans  were  much  alarmed  at 
this,  and  might  have  been  led  to  fancy  it  an  evil  omen, 
and  to  expect  that  their  capital  city  would  really  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  so  they  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  were  told  to  go  for  assistance  to  the 
Athenians.  T ou  will  recollect  that  Athens  was  the  next 
important  place  to  Sparta,  so  that  in  reading  the  history 
of  Greece  we  seem  to  be  reading  only  of  these  two  states, 
for  they  were  at  the  head  of  all  the  others.  The  city 
is  in  Attica,  which  is,  as  you  may  see,  not  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  request  irom  Sparta  that  the  Athenians 
would  send  them  an  adviser,  they  despatched  Tyrtaeus  of 
Aphidn»,  an  Athenian  town.  We  cannot  teU  why  he 
was  chosen,  for  he  was  a  poet  and  not  a  general,  and  as 
some  say  lame  ;  such  a  person  one  would  fancy  of  very 
little  use  in  a  camp.  However,  it  proved  otherwise  ;  for 
though  he  could  do  no  valiant  deed,  yet  he  could  rouse 
the  courage  of  the  Spartans  by  songs  about  warriors  and 
battles,  and  by  reminding  them  how,  in  the  first  Mes- 
senian war,  their  ancestors  had  made  the  Messenians 
stoop  beneath  them,  and  pay  half  of  the  produce  of  their 
land  into  their  hands.  Some  of  his  poetry  still  remains, 
so  we  know  this  part  of  the  story  is  true. 

A  great  many  auxiliaries,  or  allies,  joined  the  Mes- 
senians, and  an  engagement  took  place  in  a  spot  called 
the  Boar's  Pillar,  in  the  plain  near  Stenyclerus.  Tyrtaeus, 
as  we  may  suppose,  did  not  go  into  the  battle ;  his  office 
was  to  animate  the  soldiers  to  do  their  best.  Aristo- 
menes, with  his  usual  courage,  broke  through  each  divi- 
sion of  the  Spartan  forces,  and  they  were  dispersed ;  and 
thus  the  Messenians  were  for  a  time  fi^ed  from  their 
enemies.  When  Ajistomenes  returned,  the  women  sang 
songs  about  his  victories,  and  crowned  him  with  flowers. 
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In  the  third  year  of  this  second  war,  the  Spartans  had 
recourse  to  a  very  base  stratagem.  The  Messenians  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Arcadians,  and  a  body  of  these  had 
joined  their  army.  They  contrived  to  bribe  over  Aristo- 
crates  their  leader,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  he 
drew  off  his  men,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  Mes- 
senians, who  of  course  never  expected  to  be  deserted  by 
those  who  came  to  help  them,  were  thrown  into  confusion. 
They  were  defeated,  and  some  of  their  bravest  leaders 
were  slain. 

After  this,  Aristomenes,  having  collected  a  little  party 
of  Messenians,  took  up  his  station  with  them  on  Moimt 
Eira.  The  Spartans  here  surrounded  them,  and  hoped 
by  cutting  off  all  provisions  soon  to  reduce  them.  But 
Aristomenes  made  excursions  into  the  coimtry,  penetra- 
ting even  to  Laconia,  and  returned  laden  with  booty.  In 
one  of  these  excursions,  he  entered  AmyclsB  and  returned 
with  spoils,  but  he  was  defeated  in  a  second  attempt  of 
this  kind.  The  Spartans  were  prepared  for  him  with  a 
force  headed  by  both  their  kings.  His  army  was  sur- 
rounded, and  being  stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  stone,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  with  fifty  of  his  companions.  They 
were  all  condemned  to  be  thrown  down  a  rock  into  a 
horrible  pit,  and  all  of  them,  except  Aristomenes,  were 
killed  by  the  fall.  Here  he  remamed,  seeing  the  sky 
above  him,  and  the  high  rocks  by  his  side,  and  a  black 
cavern  at  his  feet ;  but  on  the  third  day,  the  story  says, 
he  observed  a  fox  creeping  about.  He  contrived  to  seize 
the  animal  by  the  tail,  and  keeping  firm  hold,  he  was 
guided  by  it  into  a  place  through  which  he  could  escape, 
and  thus  he  returned  safe  to  Eira. 

In  the  eleventh  year  this  place  was  taken  by  the 
Spartans.  It  happened  one  stormy  night,  that  the 
LacedsDmonian  commander  discovered  that  one  of  the 
guards  had  deserted  his  post.  He  took  advantage  of 
this  and  silently  entered.  Aristomenes,  though  suffering 
from  a  wound,  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  a  terrible  fight  ensued.  The  women  went  upon 
the  roofs  and  threw  stones  upon  the  besiegers,  and 
when  the  violence  of  the  tempest  prevented  their  doing 
this,  they  joined  in  the  fight.  But  the  Lacedsemonians 
greatly  exceeded  the  Messenians  in  number,  and  were 
constantly  relieved  by  fresh  forces,  while  the  Messenians 
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had  no  rest,  but  went  on  fighting  all  the  time.  Eor 
three  nights  and  two  days  they  continued  to  do  this, 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  valour,  they  were  overcome. 
Hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  wore  them  out,  and  they 
resolved  to  abandon  the  place.  For  this  purpose  they 
formed  a  square,  the  women  and  children  being  placed  in  the 
middle  ;  they  demanded  permission  to  pass  out,  and  this 
the  Lacedffimonians  allowed  them,  for  they  dreaded  the 
effects  of  despair  on  such  a  courageous  bod  v.  The 
Arcadians  received  them,  and  land  was  allotted  them. 

Aristomenes  had  formed  a  plan  for  a  fresh  effort,  and 
raised  a  body  of  500  men,  with  which  he  intended  to 
attack  the  Spartans.  But  Aristocrates,  by  whose  treachery 
the  Messenians  had  before  suffered,  again  proved  false, 
and  instead  of  keeping  the  secret  as  he  should  have 
done,  being  in  alliance  with  the  Messenians,  he  basely 
sent  information  of  the  intention  of  Aristomenes  to  the 
king  of  Sparta.  He  was  found  out,  and  punished  as  he 
deserved.  A  letter  to  him  from  the  kinc;  of  Sparta  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arcadians.  In  this  letter  the  king 
of  Sparta  thanked  him  for  the  present  and  former  ser- 
vices he  had  rendered  him.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
doubt  of  his  treachery,  and  the  Arcadian  assembly  when 
they  heard  of  it,  stoned  him  to  death,  and  raised  a  monu- 
ment to  record  his  crime  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  it. 

The  second  Messenian  war  is  supposed  to  have  ended 
about  B.C.  668.  The  inhabitants  of  Messenia  who  did  not 
leave  their  country,  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  Helots, 
and  the  Spartans  became  not  only  the  first  state  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  the  most  powerlnl  people  among  all  the 
Greeks. 

How  long  did  the  Messenians  endure  the  Spartan  yoke  } 

In  what  year  did  the  second  Messenian  war  commence  ? 

Who  headed  the  Messenians  ? 

To  whom  did  the  Spartans  apply  for  assistance  ? 

Who  was  sent  to  help  the  Spartans  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  second  Messenian  war  ? 

When  did  it  end  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

COBHI^TH.      the   BACOHIAD.E.      CYFSELUS.      PEBIAITDEB. 

The  dynasty  established  by  Aletes  in  Corinth  is  said  to 
have  been  overthrown  by  Bacchis,  a  Heracleid.  The  Bac- 
chiadsB  established  an  oligarchy,  and  one  of  themselves  was 
chosen  annually  as  ruler.  This  government  was  destroyed 
by  Cypselus,  of  whom  the  following  account  is  given  by 
Herodotus. 

The  oracle  predicted  that  one  of  the  house  of  Eetion, 
whose  ancestor  had  accompanied  the  Dorians  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Corinth,  should  overthrow  the  rulers.  The 
BacchiadflB,  aware  of  this,  were  much  disturbed  to  hear  of 
the  birth  of  a  son  in  the  family  thus  pointed  out  by  the 
oracle,  and  they  resolved  to  kill  the  child.  They  des- 
patched ten  men  to  the  house  of  the  mother,  who  sup- 
posing they  came  in  good  will  and  friendship,  placed  the 
infant  in  the  arms  of  one  of  them.  It  had  been  agreed 
among  them  that  he  who  took  the  child  should  kill 
him.  The  infant  smiled  upon  him,  and  thus  he  was  dis- 
armed and  passed  him  on  to  another,  who  affected  in  a 
similar  way  also  relented :  in  this  manner  he  was  passed 
on  by  all  the  ten.  The  men  departed,  but  when  they 
got  outside  the  door,  they  began  to  blame  each  other,  and 
they  presently  returned  to  execute  the  order  they  had 
received.  But  the  mother  had  overheard  them,  and  hid 
the  child  in  a  cypsele,  or  chest,  as  the  word  means.  The 
men  searched  the  house,  but  in  vain,  so  they  departed, 
agreeing  to  say  that  they  had  executed  their  commission, 
and  that  the  child  was  dead.  He  was  called  Cypselus, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  escape.  He  joined  the  peo- 
ple in  opposing  the  Bacchiadse,  and  drove  them  from 
Corinth.  His  reign  in  Corinth  commenced  B.C.  655, 
and  lasted  thirty  years.  A  beautiful  chest  of  cedar, 
ivory,  and  gold,  and  adorned  with  figures,  was  dedicated 
to  Hera  at  Olympia  by  his  descendants,  who  had  pre- 
served it  with  great  care  among  their  treasures  as  that 
in  which  their  ancestor  was  preserved.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Penan  der. 

The  character  of  Periander  is  differently  represented. 
The  early  part  of  his  reign  is  stated  by  some  to  have  been 
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mild  and  just.  We  are  told  he  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
of  two  thousand  verses,  containing  moral  and  poUtical 
precepts.  He  was  fond  of  literature  and  art.  The  poet 
Arion,  and  Anacharsis  were  entertained  at  his  court,  and 
he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
His  political  enemies  charge  him  with  many  cruel  actions. 
It  is  possible  his  character  changed  as  he  advanced  in 
life.  He  maintained  his  position  by  depressing  the  power 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  portion  of  the  population. 

The  guilt  of  his  private  life  appears  to  have  produced 
the  misery  which  generally  follows  it.  The  murder  of  his 
wife  Melissa  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage  rendered  him  misera- 
ble and  gloomy  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Procles,  and  he  had  first  seen  her  giving 
out  wine  to  her  father's  labourers.  The  murder  excited 
an  enduring  antipathy  towards  him  in  the  mind  of  his 
favourite  son  Lycophron.  His  attempts  to  overcome  it 
were  fruitless.  When  Lycophron  and  his  brother  were 
children,  and  were  visiting  their  grandfiather,  who  always 
treated  the  descendants  of  his  daughter  with  great  kind- 
ness, he  had  said  on  taking  leave,  *'  You  know  who  killed 
your  mother  ?'*  The  eldest  paid  not  much  attention  to  this, 
but  the  words  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  Lycophron.  On 
his  return  he  would  not  speak  to  his  father.  Periander 
questioned  the  other  youth,  and  discovered  the  cause  of 
tnis  conduct.  He  first  attempted  to  reduce  his  spirit  by 
severity.  He  turned  him  out  of  the  house  and  forbade 
any  one  to  supply  him  with  necessaries,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  fine  to  Apollo.  But  this  had  no  effect,  and  Periander, 
relenting  at  his  wretched  condition,  tried  to  win  him  by 
remonstrance,  telling  him  he  was  foolish  to  prefer  such  a 
miserable  life  when  every  comfort  was  within  his  reach  if 
he  chose  to  be  obedient.  Still  no  change  appeared  in 
Lycophron,  and  Periander  sent  him  to  Corcyra.^  After- 
wards, when  Periander  felt  the  infirmities  ot  age,  he  sent 
to  offer  Lycophron  the  government  of  Corinth,  the  eldest 
son  being  incompetent  through  mental  imbecility.  But 
Lycophron  refused  to  come.  His  sister  carried  a  second 
message,  and  urged  him  to  yield  to  the  request  of  their 
fiither.  She  pleaded  in  vain:  Lycophron  declared  he 
would  never  go  to  Corinth  whUe  his  father  was  there. 
Periander  proposed  that  he  would  go  to  Corcyra  if  his  son 
'  Corcyra  and  Syracuw  were  colonies  of  Corinth,  founded  b.c.  734, 
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would  come  to  Corinth.  The  dread  of  having  Feriander 
among  them  was  so  great,  that  the  Corcyreans  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  proposal  put  Ljcophron  to  death. 

How  long  did  the  descendants  of  Aletes  hold  the  goremment  of 

Corinth? 
Who  were  the  Bacchiadse  ? 
By  whom  were  they  overthrown  ? 
At  what  period  ? 
Give  some  accoont  of  Periander. 


CHAPTER  XYn. 

THE   ATHEKIAN  TBIBES.      THE    8T0BY  O?   OYLOir. 

HAvnro  given  some  account  of  Sparta,  we  will  return  to 
the  Athenians.  In  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  divided  into  four  tribes.  It  is  probable  that  these 
were  not  members  of  the  same  body,  but  distinct  com- 
munities of  different  origin,  having  each  its  own  religion 
and  its  own  peculiar  name,  but  uving  near  each  other ; 
that  they  gradually  united,  and  as  Athens  became  supe- 
rior to  the  other  towns,  they  learnt  to  look  upon  tnat 
city  as  their  centre.  In  time  it  formed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  each  tribe  probably  recognised  and  began  to 
worship  the  gods  which  originally  belonged  to  the  others. 

Out  of  these  four  tribes  three  classes  were  formed; 
they  were  called — 1.  Eupatridse,  or  descendants  of  nobles ; 
2.  Geomori,  a  class  engaged  in  farming,  including,  as  it  is 
thought,  landlords  and  tenants ;  3.  Demiurgi,  which 
class  was  composed  of  persons  of  different  professions  and 
trades,  such  as  architects,  physicians,  bards,  seers,  artists, 
and  workmen.  In  each  of  the  tribes  there  were  persons 
belonging  to  all  three  classes. 

Between  the  years  b.o.  620  and  612,  for  the  date  is  not 
certain,  after  Draco  made  his  severe  laws,  Cylon  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  the  government  of  Athens.  He  was 
an  ambitious  man,  and  he  had  been  raised  above  the  other 
citizens  by  the  victories  gained  at  the  Olympic  games. 
The  QreeKS  thought  a  great  deal  of  these  games, — ^you 
will  see  an  accoimt  of  them  in  a  future  chapter, — and 
persons  who  had  been  successful  at  them  were  considered 
great  men.  Besides  this,  Cybn  had  married  the  daughter 
of  the  tyrant  or  ruler  of  M!egara.    By  tyrant  the  Ghreeks 

D  B 
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did  not  understand  what  we  mean  by  the  word,  that  is, 
a  harsh  cruel  ruler,  nor  exactly  the  same  as  king ;  but 
one  who  had  obtained  the  power  of  ruling  a  state  by 
force,  and  not  by  hereditary  right,  as  a  king  did,  and 
though  this  might  pass  on  from  father  to  son,  still  it  was 
called  a  tyranny.  There  might  be  mild  and  good  tyrants, 
just  as  there  are  mild  and  good  kings,  or  if  a  ruler 
added  to  his  power  by  using  force,  he  was  caUed  a 
tyrant.  Megara  is  a  little  state  lying  between  Athens 
and  the  isfchmus  of  Corinth.  When  the  Dorians  had  the 
government  of  it,  the  people  disliking  their  severe  laws, 
revolted,  and  Tlieagenes  put  himself  at  their  head.  He 
is  said  to  have  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  de- 
stroying the  cattle  of  the  wealthy  whom  they  disliked ; 
thus  he  himself  became  master  of  the  place,  and  was 
called  the  tyrant  of  Megara.  He  improved  the  city 
by  buildings,  and  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace.  By  this  account  of  Theagenes  you  will  under- 
stand what  the  Greeks  meant  by  a  tyrant.  Cylon  tried 
in  the  same  kind  of  way  to  become  tyrant  of  Athens,  and 
Theagenes,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  assisted  him 
in  this  design.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  covetous- 
ness  of  the  higher  classes  had  produced  much  discontent, 
and  doubtless  Cylon  expected  he  should  be  supported  by  a 
large  body  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  their  severity, 
and  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Megarians  he  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel.  The  people,  however,  did  not  join 
very  warmly  in  the  cause ;  one  reason  for  this  is  said  to 
have  been  that  they  did  not  like  to  see  foreigners  called 
in  among  them  upon  such  an  occasion.  The  government 
assembled  a  force,  the  citadel  was  besieged,  and  obliged 
to  surrender.  Cylon  and  his  brother  escaped,  and  some 
of  their  party  took  refuge,  as  was  customary  among  the 
Greeks,  in  a  temple.  They  remained  there  until  Megacles 
the  Archon,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmasonidfid, 
began  to  fear  they  would  die  of  want,  and  thus  the  temple 
would  be  profaned,  for  the  presence  of  a  dead  body  was 
supposed  to  pollute  the  place  where  it  remained.  To 
avoid  this,  in  order  to  draw  them  forth  from  their 
place  of  safety,  he  promised  to  spare  all  who  would 
give  themselves  up.  It  is  said  that  before  the  fugitives 
left  the  temple  they  fastened  a  rope  to  the  statue  of 


Athen^  and  holding  by  the  rope  came  forth,  signifying 
by  this  they  were  still  under  her  protection.  The  rope 
however  broke,  and  Megacles  declared  they  were  no 
longer  guarded  by  the  goddess.  His  party  fell  upon 
them  while  they  were  yet  among  the  altars,  and  mup- 
dered  them.  This  was  considered  a  great  crime  by  the 
Greeks,  and  they  regarded  Megacles  and  his  family  with 
horror  as  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,  for  it  was  natural  to 
aU  people  to  reverence  holy  places.  The  misfortunes  which 
after^^rds  befel  them  were  considered  the  punishment 
sent  by  the  gods  on  the  crime  of  Megacles.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  base  conduct,  for  he  had  promised  they  should 
be  safe,  and  the  fugitives  had  dehvered  themselves  up 
upon  the  strength  oi  that  promise.  Afterwards,  all  those 
living  of  the  family  of  Megacles  were  banished,  and  the 
bones  of  the  deaa  were  taken  out  of  the  graves.  Thus 
the  ci^  was  in  a  state  of  confusion.  The  first  person 
who  enected  a  reformation  was  Solon.  His  father  was 
not  wealthy,  and  when  he  was  young  he  travelled  into 
different  countries,  being  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  in  these  travels  he  gained  much  information. 

Into  how  many  tribes  were  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  divided  ? 
What  city  became  the  seat  of  government  and  centre  to  these 

tribes? 
Out  of  these  four  tribes  how  many  classes  were  there  ? 
What  were  they  ? 

Did  each  tribe  contain  some  of  each  of  these  three  classes  ? 
What  occurred  between  the  years  B.C.  620  and  612  ? 
What  did  the  Greeks  mean  by  tyrant  ? 
What  was  the  state  of  afibirs  at  Athens  when  Cylon  attempted  to 

become  tyrant  ? 
With  what  success  did  he  meet  ? 
Where  did  he  take  refuge  ? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Megacles  the  Archon  ? 
Of  what  family  was  Megacles  ? 

What  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  upon  this  occasion  ? 
Who  effected  a  reformation  ? 


CHAPTEE  XVin. 

80LOK.      THE  TI8IT  OF   THE   SAOB  EPIMEIODES. 

The  first  important  service  we  find  Solon  rendering  to 
the  state,  was  his  rousing  his  countrymen  to  regain  the 
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island  of  Salamis,  which  the  Megarians  had  taken  awaj 
from  the  Athenians.  They  had  endured  a  long  war,  and 
it  seems  were  about  to  yield  to  despair  in  this  matter,  and 
to  make  no  further  effort,  so  they  passed  a  law  forbidding 
any  citizen  to  propose  an  attempt  to  regain  possession  of 
Salamis.  Solon  was  disgusted  at  this  cowardly  indolence, 
and  as  he  once  had  lived  in  Salamis,  it  was  natural  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Athenians  lose  it :  but 
there  was  a  law  against  saying  anything  about  it.  He 
spread  a  report  that  he  was  mad,  and  making  his  ap- 
pearance suddenly  in  the  dress  of  a  herald,  he  sprang 
upon  a  stone,  where  such  persons  were  accustomed  to 
stand,  and  began  to  sing  in  an  impassioned  manner  an 
elegy  he  had  composed.  "I  myself  come,"  he  com- 
menced, ''a  herald  from  the  lovely  island  of  Salamis 
using  song,  the  ornament  of  words,  and  not  simple 
speech  to  the  people."  He  proceeded  to  describe  the 
contempt  with  which  the  Athenians  would  be  regarded 
by  those  at  Salamis,  who  desired  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Megarians,  if  they  persisted  in  a  dogged  despon- 
dency, and  made  no  attempt  in  furtherance  of  the  design. 
"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "I  would  rather  be  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  meanest  island  than  of  Athens ;  for  wherever 
I  might  live,  the  saying  would  soon  be  circulated.  This 
is  one  of  those  Athenians  who  have  abandoned  Salamis  in 
BO  cowardly  a  manner:"  and  he  concluded,  "let  us  go  to 
Salamis  to  conquer  the  lovely  island,  and  to  wipe  out 
our  shame."  People  soon  gathered  round,  and  as  they 
caught  the  strain,  they  were  animated  by  the  spirit  which 

Prompted  it,  and  began  to  think  heavily  of  the  loss  of 
alamis,  and  to  be  roused  to  fight  for  it  once  more.  The 
Athenians  were  successful,  but  afterwards,  the  Megarians, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confidence  reigning  in  Athens, 
reconquered  it,  and  then  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ap- 
pealed to,  to  settle  whose  it  should  be.  Solon  pleaded 
that  it  ought  to  belong  to  the  Athenians,  because  it  was 
evident,  he  said,  by  the  tombs  and  the  inscriptions  on 
them,  that  it  had  been  originally  theirs,  and  the  case  was 
decided  in  their  favour.  AfiQEiirs  in  Athens  were  in  the 
meantime  in  much  confusion,  and  Solon,  to  assist  him  in 
his  efforts  to  establish  order,  sent  to  a  sage  of  Crete 
named  Epimenides.  There  was  a  legend  that  this  sage 
had  passed  half  a  century  in  a  supernatural  slumber; 
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that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  father  sent  him  to  fetch  some 
sheep  from  the  country,  and  that  he  then  to  avoid  the 
heat  of  the  day  entered  a  cave,  where  he  fell  asleep,  and 
continued  to  sleep  for  years.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
believe  this,  the  story  most  likely  meant  that  he  had 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  retirement  and  study, 
for  most  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  do  any  great 
good  to  others,  have  themselves  first  studied  and  thought. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  various 
medicinal  qualities  of  plants,  and  was  honoured  as  one 
to  whom  the  will  of  the  gods  was  revealed.  He  was 
also  a  poet.  When  he  came  to  Athens  he  advised  the 
performance  of  religious  rites  to  conciliate  the  gods,  and 
ordered  a  human  sacrifice.  On  this  occasion  a  youth 
named  Cratinus  willingly  offered  to  die,  no  doubt  think- 
ing to  appease  heaven  and  procure  better  times  for  his 
own  city.  He  had  two  altars  consecrated  to  the  evil 
powers,  whose  bad  influence  had  led  the  citizens  to  forget 
the  respect  they  owed  to  each  other,  and  the  obedience 
due  to  the  law.  He  abo  introduced  laws  to  stop  the  ex- 
pense with  which  private  persons  worshipped  tne  gods, 
and  also  to  restrain  the  women  in  their  violent  clamours 
over  the  dead.  The  Athenians  wished  to  testify  their 
gratitude  to  the  sage  for  his  advice  and  assistance  by 
rich  gifts  and  honours,  but  he  desired  nothing  of  the 
kind,  requesting  only  a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive  which 
grew  on  the  citadel,  and  which  the  Athenians  believed 
the  goddess  Athene  had  bestowed.  A  statue  of  Epi- 
menides  was  placed  on  one  of  the  temples  of  Athens. 
Thus  he  returned  to  his  country,  having  prepared  the 
way  for  those  wise  measures  by  which  Solon  afterwards 
effected  a  real  change  in  the  state. 

After  the  abolition  of  kingly  authority  at  Athens,  the 
struggle  for  power  among  the  higher  classes,  and  the  re- 
sistance these  ill-defined  claims  met  with  from  the  people, 
produced  much  confusion.  While  the  rich  and  powerM 
became  grasping  and  tyrannical,  the  middle  classes  were 
discontentea,  because  they  were  excluded  from  the  rights 
they  claimed,  and  the  poor  were  oppressed.  In  this  state 
of  confusion  all  wanted  an  authority  to  whose  decision 
they  could  safely  entrust  their  several  claims ;  and  the 
estimation  in  which  Solon  was  held,  induced  them  to  go 
to  him,  and  he  was  fixed  on  by  all  parties  as  one  to  whose 
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justice  and  wisdom  they  might  all  safely  commit  their  in- 
terests. His  conduct  showed  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
the  opinion  they  had  formed  of  his  moderation  and 
patriotism.  He  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  re- 
gard and  confidence  his  countrymen  felt  towards  him, 
and  become  king ;  many  of  his  friends  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  do  so,  and  some  persons  ridiculed  his  want  of 
spirit  in  failing  to  take  this  opportunity  of  raising  him- 
self;  but  he  rejected  the  advice  of  these  evil  counsellors, 
and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  formation  of  laws  by 
which  his  country  might  be  benefited. 

After  the  abolition  of  kingly  power  what  struggle  produced  con- 

fusion  ? 
Describe  the  state  of  the  three  classes,  namely  the  rich,  the  middle, 

and  the  poor.  « 

To  whom  did  all  commit  the  reformation  they  desired  ? 
Did  he  prove  worthy  of  their  confidence  ? 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

DIVISIOK  OF   THE   PEOPLE.       COTJBTS   OF  ATHENS.       EDU- 
CATION OF  ATHENIANS. 

The  first  thing  to  which  Solon  turned  his  thoughts,  was 
the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  poor.  They  were 
often  reduced  to  great  misery,  for  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  as  the  work  was  done 
by  slaves,  so  they  often  borrowed  money  and  had  to  pay 
heavy  interest.  By  interest  is  meant  a  sum  paid  at  dif- 
ferent periods  by  a  person  borrowing  money  to  him  by 
whom  it  is  lent.  Wnen  a  poor  man  could  not  pay  what 
was  lent  him,  the  lender  had  the  power  of  selling  him 
and  his  wife  and  children  to  be  slaves,  and  so  to  pay  him- 
self. Solon  abolished  the  cruel  law  by  which  this  custom 
was  sanctioned,  and  restored  those  who  had  been  en- 
slaved by  it  to  their  freedom ;  he  is  also  thought  to  have 
obliged  persons  who  had  sold  their  poor  countrymen  to 
be  slaves  in  other  countries  to  purchase  them  back  again. 
He  lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  so  that  the  borrower  had 
not  so  much  to  pay  for  his  loan.  As  all  parties  had  given 
him  full  power  to  enforce  measures  likely  to  benefit  the 
stato,  he  was  justified  in  making  these  regulations,  and 
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all  were  forced  to  submit  to  them.  Then  he  divided  the 
people  into  four  classes  ;  this  division  was  founded  on  the 
amount  of  property.  The  first  class  was  composed  of 
those  whose  rent  amounted  to  five  hundred  measures  of 
dry  and  liquid  produce,  the  second  of  those  whose  estate 
brought  in  three  hundred  measures  ;  these  were  able  to 
keep  a  war  horse,  a  groom,  and  a  yoke  or  team  for  the 

? lough.  They  were  therefore  called  Hippeis  or  Horsemen, 
^he  third  class  comprised  persons  whose  estate  brought  in 
two  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  measures,  they 
were  called  Zeugitse,  from  zeugos,  a  team :  and  the  fourth 
class  were  called  Thetes ;  this  class  included  all  below  the 
others.  Archons,  generals,  admirals,  and  other  officers, 
were  taken  from  the  first  class.  The  last  and  lowest 
class  served  in  war  to  man  the  fleets  and  as  light  troops. 

There  were  four  courts  established  or  confirmed  by 
Solon.  The  court  of  Areopagus,  the  court  of  four  hun- 
dred, the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the  HelisBa. 

It  is  uncertain  by  whom  the  court  of  Areopagus,  or 
the  court  of  the  hill  of  Ares,  for  so  the  word  means,  was 
founded,  and  why  the  hill  upon  which  it  was  held  was  so 
called.  Such  a  court  had  existed  in  the  earliest  times  ; 
by  it  cases  of  murder,  maiming,  and  arson,  or  wilful 
burning,  were  tried.  Its  proceedings  were  carried  on 
with  great  solemnity ;  it  was  held  in  the  open  air,  as  is 
supposed,  because  the  judges  should  not  be  polluted  by 
sitting  under  the  same  roof  with  the  criminals.  Persons 
accused  were  not  allowed  to  make  any  speeches,  and 
parties  engaged  in  a  cause  were  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  speak  the  truth.  It  was  composed  of 
archons,  who  had  filled  their  office  well.  Solon  did  not 
establish  this  court,  but  he  extended  its  jurisdiction,  and 
made  it  the  guardian  of  religion,  morals,  and  education. 
You  may  remember  that  S.  Paul  was  tried  by  it,  as  a 
setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  because  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  the  idolatrous  city  of  Athens,  and  Dionysius, 
one  of  its  members,  was  converted ;  but  this  happened  long 
after  the  time  of  Solon,  who  gave  laws  in  Athens  b.o.  594. 

The  members  of  the  Boule,  or  council  of  four  hundred, 
were  chosen  from  the  three  first  classes.  As  the  lowest  class 
was  not  admitted  this  court  was  rather  aristocratic  than 
popular,  or  as  we  should  say,  it  consisted  rather  of  the 
gentry  than  of  the  people.    A  hundred  were  chosen  from 
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each  of  the  four  tribes  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter ; 
no  candidate  could  be  elected  under  thirty  years  of  age,  nor 
unless  he  could  pass  a  good  examination  as  to  character. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  their  proceedings ;  it  was  therefore  called  the 
pre-considering  council.  The  principal  business  of  the 
court  was  to  prepare  proposals  to  be  brought  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people.  Piytanes  or  committees  were 
also  formed  from  their  bodies,  that  is,  certain  persons 
were  selected  to  consult  together  on  matters  of  business, 
to  collect  valuable  and  useful  information,  and  to  adopt 
measures  called  for  by  circumstances.  Members  whose 
conduct  had  been  censured  were  expelled,  and  expul- 
sion was  of  course  considered  disgraceml. 

The  ecclesia  was  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens ; 
the  meetings  were  held  on  the  Pnyx,  or  in  the  theatre 
of  Dionysos.  All  the  citizens  might  attend  it,  but 
they  appear  to  have  thought  it  rather  a  disagreeable 
duty  than  a  pleasure  to  do  so,  as  persons  were  em- 
ployed to  compel  them  to  come,  and  to  mark  those  who 
were  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  going  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  it,  with  a  cord  dyed  in  vermillion,  and  to  fine 
them.  Questions  brought  before  the  meeting,  were  so 
prepared  previously  by  the  four  hundred,  that  they  could 
be  rejected  or  received  at  once.  Consent  to  a  measure 
was  signified  by  holding  up  the  hand.  All  above  the  age 
of  twenty  were  allowed  to  speak,  but  the  crier  invited 
those  who  were  past  sixty  to  speak  first. 

The  court  of  Heliaaa  consisted  of  six  thousand  persons, 
chosen  out  of  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  it  seems  to  have 
been^  instituted  for  the  object  of  restraining  the  hasty 
measures  the  assembly  might  have  adopted,  as  they  revised 
them,  and  confirmed  its  choice  of  officers.  In  early  times 
laws  were  so  plain,  that  with  a  common  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  they  could  be  rightly  administered. 
Solon  wished  to  see  all  the  citizens  interested  in  public 
affairs,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  that  is  the  best 
state  in  which  all  who  witness  wrong  are  no  less  active  in 
attempting  to  get  it  punished,  than  the  person  who  suffers 
from  it. 

^  After  the  time  of  Solon  this  Heliaea— or  assembly,  as  the  word 
means — of  six  thousand  persons  chosen  firom  the  ecclesia,  or  general 
■Membly,  were  sworn  and  acted  ai  jurymen. 
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The  education  of  the  Athenian  was  left  to  the 
parents  until  the  age  of  sixteen.  After  that  time  the 
state  interfered,  and  he  was  compelled  to  attend  the 
gymnastic  exercises,  under  masters  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  At  eighteen  he  became  a  soldier,  and  was 
sent  into  the  country  to  watch  the  forts.  He  then  took 
an  oath  to  this  effect — that  he  would  never  disgrace  his 
arms  or  desert  his  comrades — that  he  would  fight  to  the 
last  for  the  defence  of  his  country,  its  altars  and  hearths 
— that  he  would  leave  it  not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better 
condition  than  he  found  it — that  he  would  obey  its 
magistrates  and  the  laws,  and  resist  all  attempts  to  over- 
throw them — and  that  he  would  respect  the  religion  of 
his  ancestors.  At  twenty,  as  before  mentioned,  he  had  a 
vote  in  the  general  assembly.  The  laws  of  Solon  were 
inscribed  on  wooden  tables  turning  on  an  axis,  or  from 
the  middle,  and  were  kept  first  in  the  Acropolis  and  after- 
wards in  the  Prytaneum.  The  poems  of  Solon  discover 
the  condition  of  Athens ;  the  existence  of  great  evils,  and 
the  progress  towards  a  better  state ;  and  the  feelings  of 
his  own  mind,  as  the  work  he  had  begun  proceeded.  It  is 
evident  he  was  actuated  by  the  profound  himianity  of  an 
eminently  virtuous  and  benevolent  mind.  He  laboured  to 
efiTect  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people ;  he 
exhorted,  and  rebuked  those  who  foolishly  thwarted  his 
efibrts.  ''My  feelings  prompt  me  to  declare  to  the 
Athenians,"  he  savs  in  oniB  of  his  poems, ''  how  much 
mischief  injustice  brings  to  the  dty,  and  that  justice 
everywhere  restores  a  perfect  and  harmonious  order  of 
things."  He  lamented  over  the  evils  he  saw  arising 
from  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  the  misery  of  the  poor.  When  he  found  that 
Ids  efforts  to  remove  and  relieve  their  afflictions  were 
crowned  with  success,  a  tranquil  joy  breaks  forth  in  his 
poems,  and  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  by  his  laws  both  rich 
and  poor  were  protected  as  by  a  firm  shield.  He  looked 
onward  through  all  the  discouraging  circumstances  around 
him  in  an  assured  hope  of  a  brighter  future,  believing  that 
Athens  was  protected  by  the  fkvour  of  the  gods. 

Give  some  account  of  the  court  of  Areopagus. 
OiTB  some  account  of  the  court  of  four  hundred. 
What  was  the  assemhly  of  the  people  ? 
What  was  the  court  of  Helisa? 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

ATHENS.      ITS   BUILDINGS   AND   INHABITANTS. 

As  Athens  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  beautiful 
cities  of  Greece,  we  will  here  give  some  little  descriptioa 
of  it.     Its  buildings  were  not  such  as  we  have  described 
in  the  time  of  Solon ;  it  gradually  improved,  as  London 
and  other  cities  do.     The  Athenians  were  very  fond  of 
claiming  great  antiquity,  so   they  called  Athens  "the 
town,"  Decause  they  considered  it  one  of  the  first  as  well 
as  one  of  the  finest  cities.     The  highest  part  was  named 
the  Cecropia,  after  Cecrops,  by  whom  the  city  is  said  to 
have  been  founded.     The  name  of  Athens  was  afterwards 
given  it.      It  consisted  of  an  upper  and  lower  city ; 
the  upper  part,  the  Cecropia,  was  s^rwards  called  the 
Acropolis  or  highest  part  of  the  city,  as  the  word  means, 
which  name  it  still  retains.     It  stood  on  a  rock,  and  was 
covered  with  exquisite  buildings,  which  might  have  been 
seen  at  a  ereat  distance.     The  lower  city  stood  round 
this,  spreading  towards  the  sea.     The  road  which  led  to 
it  passed  through  the  Propylaea,  a  magnificent  gateway, 
adorned  with  two  wings  and  two  temples  full  of  sculpture 
and  painting.     By  sculpture  is  meant  carved  forms  in 
stone,  &c.    The  rropylsea  was  erected  by  Pericles,  of 
whom  you  wiU  hear  by  and  by.     The  name  of  the  archi- 
tect or  person  by  whom  the  building  was  planned,  was 
Mnesicles,  and  the  figures  in  it  were  made  by  the  sculptor 
Phidias.     From  these  splendid  gates  there  were  steps  of 
marble  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  there  stood  most  lovely 
temples  to  the  guardian  deities  of  the  Athenians.     It 
was  the  custom  among  the  heathen  to  build  their  temples 
on  hills:   the  high  places   of  idolaters  are  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.     The  most  sacred  temples  of  the 
G-reeks  and  Eomans  were  so  situated.     It  is  supposed 
they  chose  these  places  under  the  idea  that  they  were 
nearer  heaven  and  the  gods,  a  notion  which  appears  to 
us  absurd,  as  we  know  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  that  one 
spot  of  this  little    earth  is   not  nearer   to   Him  than 
another.     On  the  Acropolis  stood  the  Parthenon  or  tem- 
ple to  the  virgin  (Athene)  as  the  name  signifies ;  it  was 
beautiful  white   marble  from  the  quarries  of  Pen- 
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telicus.  Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen ;  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  and  rebuilt  by  Pericles.  Inside  and  out- 
side it  was  adorned  with  sculptured  figures ;  a  statue  of 
the  goddess,  the  work  of  Phidias,  stood  in  the  temple. 
She  was  represented  covered  with  her  buckler,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  lance,  and  in  the  other  a  figure  of  victory, 
six  feet  high.  The  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  its 
height  was  forty  feet. 

Behind  this  temple  stood  the  public  treasury.  Here 
individuals  deposited  sums  of  money  which  were  too 
large  to  be  kept  safely  at  home.  Offerings  of  vases, 
crowns,  little  figures  of  divinities,  presented  to  the  god- 
dess, were  in  it  preserved,  being  placed  under  the  care  of 
officers  who  were  responsible  for  them ;  a  list  of  them 
was  cut  in  marble.  A  thousand  talents  were  also  here 
deposited  to  be  used  on  any  great  or  pressing  occasion. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  temples  in  the  lower 
city  was  that  of  Theseus,  consecrated  to  him  in  memory 
of  ^the  benefits  of  his  administration.  It  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Parthenon ;  its  ruins  still  remain. 
The  Athenians  had  a  portico  for  painting,  and  a  theatre 
for  music. 

The  Ghrmnasia  were  places  in  which  exercises  were 
performea.  These  places  were  capable  of  holding  thou- 
sands of  people,  and  were  divided  into  several  parts.  In 
these,  phdosophers,  wrestlers,  and  dancers  might  be 
found  at  the  same  time  employed  in  their  several  occupa- 
tions. The  most  celebrated  of  the  Gymnasia  was  that  of 
Academus,  a  wealthy  man,  who  spent  great  part  of  his 
fortune  in  adorning  it.  After  him  schools  are  called 
Academies.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  in  the 
Pnyx ;  the  very  place  from  whence  the  orators  addressed 
the  people  may  be  seen  as  it  is,  cut  out  in  the  rock.  The 
orators  who  mvoured  trade  and  commerce,  rather  than 
agriculture,  used  to  &ce  the  harbour,  to  remind  the 
audience  of  the  importance  of  the  navy  and  shipping. 

Agora  or  market  places  were  very  common,  and  every 
trade  had  one  pecuuar  to  itself.  There  were  markets 
for  women's  clothes,  wine-markets,  oil-markets,  slave- 
markets,  and  fish-markets.  The  people  were  called  to 
them  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Full  markets  took  place 
in  the  forenoon.  Slaves  were  exposed  for  sale  on  the 
first  day  of  every  month,  and  a  crier  stood  on  a  stone  to 
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call  people  together  to  buy  them.  The  Athenians  treated 
their  slaves  better  than  the  other  G-reeks  did.  When 
one  was  purchased  and  brought  home,  an  entertainment 
was  provided  for  him,  and  sweetmeats  were  poured  on 
his  head.  Solon  enacted  laws  calculated  to  nutigate  the 
sufferings  of  their  condition ;  he  gave  them  the  right 
to  appesJ  against  the  tyranny  of  a  master,  and  to  demand 
to  be  sold  to  another ;  he  also  established  asylums  or 
sanctuaries  to  which  they  might  flee.  The  population  of 
Athens  consisted  of  citizens,  freemen,  and  slaves.  The 
citizens  were  the  highest  of  these.  There  were  persons 
who  had  come  to  Athens  to  trade  or  to  study,  and  these 
were  made  free  citizens ;  but  when  the  Athenians  rose 
to  be  a  great  people,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  this  privi- 
lege. None  but  great  men  who  had  rendered  some  ser- 
vice to  the  commonwealth  were  admitted.  The  popular 
assembly  bestowed  this  honour,  and  the  court  of  six 
thousand  ratified  it.  They  gave  their  votes  by  casting 
little  stones  into  urns,  placed  among  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  only  was  naturally  a  free  citizen,  whose  father 
was  an  Athenian,  and  his  mother  a  free-woman.  A  per- 
son who  tried  to  pass  as  a  free  citizen  without  really 
being  so,  was  thouent  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  Each  of 
the  four  tribes  had  several  little  boroughs  or  demoi,  as 
they  were  called.  Thus  a  person  might  be  described  as 
of  such  a  name,  of  such  a  father,  and  living  in  such  a  vil- 
lage or  demos. 

The  sojourners  were  obliged  to  pay  a  tax,  and  if  they 
failed  in  this,  they  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  slaves. 
In  festivab  in  honour  of  Athene  they  also  carried  little 
ships  to  signify  they  were  not  natives. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

THE   GAMES   OF   THE    GBEEES. 

The  games  of  the  Oreeks  were  very  celebrated  and  nu- 
merous. Of  these  the  Olympic,  Nemsean,  Isthmian,  and 
Pythian  were  distinguished  as  national  festivals.  Specta- 
tors from  all  parts  of  Greece  flocked  to  them.  They 
were  sacred,  being  instituted  in  honour  of  gods  or  del* 
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fied  heroes.  We  will  give  a  slight  description  of  the 
Olympic  games,  because  they  occupied  the  first  place, 
and  the  others  resembled  them. 

These  games  took  place  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  is  supposed  games  from  whence  these 
sprung  were  at  a  very  early  period  celebrated  there 
in  honour  of  Zeus,  and  that  they  were  revived  by  the 
Spartan  lawgiver  Lycurgus.  It  is  certain  that  the  Spar- 
tans exercised  influence  over  them.  The  spot  on  which 
they  were  celebrated  was  called  Altis,  a  place  of  remark- 
able beauty.  It  streams  and  flowery  banks  were  over- 
shadowed by  thick  groves,  and  among  them  were  temples 
to  the  gods.  People  coming  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
performances  were  accommodated  in  tents  pitched  for 
the -occasion,  and  afterwards  removed.  Before  the  con- 
tests commenced,  sacrifices  were  ofiered ;  these  ceremonies 
terminated  at  midnight,  and  early  in  the  morning  (in 
July)  the  games  began.  Then  the  combatants  might  be 
seen  beating  the  air  or  performing  some  previous  exercise 
to  give  suppleness  to  their  limbs.  They  took  an  oath  to 
observe  the  rules  and  to  contend  honourably.  The  names 
of  those  who  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  contend  were 
then  called  by  the  herald.  The  combats  consisted  of 
various  trials  of  skill,  such  as  leaping,  running,  casting 
the  dart,  hurling  the  disk  and  the  spear,  and  wrestling^. 
The  Greeks  valued  swiftness  in  running  very  highly ;  it 
was  a  valuable  quality  in  a  warrior,  being  of  service  either 
in  making  an  attack  or  in  a  retreat.  Achilleus,  the  hero  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  is  alwavs  denominated  "  the  swift-footed." 

Leaping  was  sometimes  performed  with  weights  on  the 
head  and  shoulders,  or  earned  in  the  hands :  the  place  to 
which  th^  were  to  leap  was  marked  by  digging  up  the 
earth.  IHsks  or  quoits  of  brass,  stone,  or  iron,  were 
throw  by  a  thong  put  through  the  middle  of  them. 

Boxing  was  sometimes  performed  with  balls  of  stone  or 
lead  in  the  hand  and  leatner  thongs  carried  to  the  wrist, 
elbow,  or  shoulder.  In  wrestling  he  was  declared  a 
victor  who  had  given  his  opponent  three  falls.  The  per- 
son conquered  declared  himself  to  be  so  by  holding  up 
the  finger ;  but  the  Spartans  did  not  approve  of  this,  for 
they  thought  no  Spartan  ought  to  ac^owledge  himself 
defeated. 

In  horse  races  single  horses  were  used,  or  two  horses. 
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one  to  run  and  another  upon  which  the  rider  leaped  when 
he  arrived  at  the  goal.  There  were  also  chariot  races, 
when  two,  three,  or  four  horses  were  yoked,  but  they 
were  abreast,  and  not  as  four  horses  are  harnessed  in  our 
carriages.  Sometimes  colts  were  used  to  increase  the 
sport.  The  great  object  of  the  charioteer,  or  chariot- 
driver,  was  to  avoid  the  goals ;  if  he  failed,  his  chariot 
was  overturned,  and  he  was  unsuccessful.  These  contests 
were  confined  to  the  wealthy,  the  poorest  Greeks  might 
contend  at  the  other  games;  the  games  were  not  the 
less  esteemed  on  that  account.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wrestlers  first  gave  evidence  of  his  strength  in 
following  the  plough. 

There  were  also  musical  contests,  in  which  fiute-players 
and  performers  on  the  lyre,  and  others,  strove  for  a  re- 
ward; and  the  names  of  superior  performers  were  inscribed 
in  marble,  and  the  writings  of  men  of  genius  were  read 
to  these  assemblies.  The  prizes  at  these  national  games 
were  of  less  value  than  those  bestowed  at  others,  but  they 
were  highly  valued  because  the  c^ames  were  famous.  We 
find  allusions  to  them  in  Script^  and  in  the  writings  of 
early  Christians.  A  victor  was  revered  almost  as  a  god ; 
a  palm  was  put  into  his  hands  by  the  herald,  hence  the  et- 
pression  "  to  give  a  palm"  meant  to  yield  a  victory,  and  "  a 
man  of  many  palms"  meant  one  who  had  frequently  been 
successful.  But  the  envied  prize  was  a  beautiful  wreathed 
crown  of  olive,  which  was  placed  on  the  brow  of  the 
victor  by  one  of  the  persons  appointed  to  judge  between 
the  combatants.  A  banquet  and  songs  ended  the  cele- 
bration. Fresh  honours  awaited  the  victor  on  his  ap- 
pearance among  his  own  citizens,  who  not  contented  with 
banquets,  processions,  and  songs  in  his  triumph,  would 
sometimes  pull  down  their  walls,  and  declare  that  a  city 
provided  with  such  men  required  no  further  defence. 
Statues  were  raised  to  them  at  Olympia.  Solon  attached 
a  substantial  benefit  to  the  olive  crown:  five  hundred 
drachmae  were  bestowed  on  the  person  who  had  gained 
it.  There  is  nothing  in  superior  bodily  strength  to  de- 
serve the  high  rewards  and  estimation  they  met  with,  yet 
there  was  a  much  greater  degree  of  refinement  in  these 
national  games  of  the  Greeks  than  we  find  in  similar 
enjoyments  of  other  nations  ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said, 
they  were  a  people  of  such  exquisite  taste  **  that  intellec- 
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taal  pleasure  and  excitement,  which  gire  durability  and 
soul  to  pleasure,  were  indispensable  even  to  render  their 
gayest  assemblies  agreeable  to  them."  Besides  the  games 
here  mentioned,  each  state  had  its  festivals ;  the  Athe- 
nians were  remarkable  for  the  number  they  observed. 
When  they  occurred,  holidays  were  enjoyed  by  the 
tradespeople,  labourers,  and  mechanics.  The  Olympic 
games  took  place  every  fifth  year. 
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The  Ghreeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  were  fond  of 
novelty;  we  shall  consequently  find  them  frequently 
making  alterations  in  their  government.  Their  ardent  and 
energetic  minds,  untaught  by  experience,  impeUed  them 
from  one  change  to  another.  They  hoped  to  find  in 
something  new  a  remedy  against  existing  evils.  The 
form  universally  existing  among  them  in  the  earliest  ages 
was  monarchy,  in  which  a  king  and  body  of  chiefs 
ffovemed  the  state.  In  the  process  of  time  struggles 
for  power  arose  between  the  King  and  the  leading  men. 
The  power  of  the  kings  was  gradually  diminished,  divided 
among  many,  and  finally  reduced  to  nothing,  untU  it  gave 
place  to  an  oligarchy,  that  is,  as  the  word  means,  the 
government  conducted  by  a  few  men.  This  form  was 
also  called  an  aristocracy.  The  distinction  between  them 
is,  that  an  aristocracy  means  the  government  of  the  few, 
best,  and  most  noble.  The  fall  oi  oligarchies  was  usually 
occasioned  by  the  unpopularity  of  its  members,  arising 
from  their  tyranny  and  ambition.  A  leader  would  come 
forward  at  this  crisis,  and  declare  himself  the  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  people  against  their  rulers.  Having  thus 
gained  their  affections,  he  would  take  possession  of  the 
strongest  part  of  the  city,  destroy  the  oligarchy,  and  be- 
come tyrant.  Such  men,  aware  that  their  position  de- 
pended upon  their  standing  with  those  they  ruled,  and 
that  the  power  they  had  dispersed  might  again  gain  head 
against  tnem,  often  ruled  with  moderation.  Sut  their 
successors,  in  time  feeling  themselves  secure,  frequently 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  government  in  an  arbitrary  and 
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tyrannical  way,  and  reduced  those  they  trampled  upon  to 
subjection  by  aid  of  foreign  troops.  Conscious  that  they 
had  lost  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  they  became  sus- 
picious, and  sent  spies  and  informers  among  them  to 
detect  any  plots  which  might  be  forming.  They  were 
ever  on  the  watch  against  citizens  whose  virtues  or  great 
actions  raised  them  above  the  people,  because  they  had 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  such  eminence.  This  sort  of 
government  was  generally  endured  only  until  the  popular 
party  had  gained  strength  and  opportunity  to  put  it 
down  by  force ;  and  this  was  done  either  by  the  people 
or  by  a  few  nobles,  in  which  latter  case  an  oligarchy  again 
arose ;  if  by  the  people,  the  result  was  a  democracy.  In 
this  government  the  power  was  with  the  people. 

The  principle  that  those  who  are  placed  oy  their  cii> 
cumstances  above  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  and  are 
therefore  at  leisure  to  studv  and  think,  and  most  likely  to 
understand  the  affairs  of  the  state,  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
it  became  graduaUy  to  be  held  that  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  are  just  as  likely  to  govern  well  as  any  other 
class. 

This  sort  of  government  produced  the  same  evils  as  the 
worst  form  of  a  tyranny,  and  under  it  there  was  less  hope 
of  relief.  It  is  easy  to  dethrone  one  oppressor,  but  the 
mass  of  the  people,  confident  in  their  barbarous  strength 
of  number,  may  defy  resistance,  and  trample  unchecked 
upon  justice,  truth,  and  humanity.  Like  the  tyrant,  they 
watch  with  suspicious  jealousy  the  movements  of  the 
great  as  they  arise  and  crush  their  independence.  A 
democracy  "was  jealous  of  all  who  were  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  birth,  fortune,  or  reputation,  it  encouraged 
flatterers  and  sycophants,  was  insatiable  in  its  demands 
on  the  rich,  and  readily  listened  to  charges,  however  un- 
just, which  exposed  them  to  death  and  confiscation." 

What  was  the  earliest  form  of  gOTemment  among  the  Greeks  ? 

To  what  form  did  this  giTe  place  ? 

What  is  an  oligarchy  ? 

What  cause  led  to  the  fisll  of  oligarchies  ? 

What  form  of  government  frequently  arose  upon  the  destruction  of 

an  oligarchy  ? 
What  was  a  tyranny  ? 
To  what  evils  was  tiiis  form  suhject  ? 
What  is  a  democracy  ? 
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It  IB  generally  more  difficult  to  cure  evils  than  to  prevent 
them,  and  when  a  state  has  become  unruly  and  disobe- 
dient, a  long  time  must  be  allowed  before  even  the 
soundest  laws  and  wisest  regulations  take  sufficiently 
deep  root  among  the  people  to  elTect  a  lasting  reforma- 
tion. Thus  it  was  at  Athens.  While  Solon  was  absent, 
old  quarrels  among  the  three  parties, — the  plain,  the 
coast,  and  the  highlands, — again  broke  out.  Their  leaders, 
each  aiming  at  his  own  elevation,  had  no  desire  to  be  re- 
conciled. One  of  them  named  Peisistratus  had  once  been 
Solon's  friend,  and  had  assisted  him  in  the  improvements 
he  had  brought  about.  He  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
listen  to  his  advice,  but  if  he  was  ever  sincere  in  this, 
ambition  soon  got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  he  em- 
ployed every  means  to  disturb  the  established  form  of 
government,  which  was  republican,  with  the  view  of  raising 
himself  to  be  tyrant  or  king. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  was  well  born,  of  good 
abilities  and  agreeable  manners,  and  professed  to  be  their 
great  friend  and  champion ;  thus  he  became  as  he  wished, 
a  favourite  among  them.  But  he  could  scarcely  seize 
the  government  without  the  assistance  of  an  armed  force, 
and  this  he  obtained  by  artifice.  He  inflicted  wounds 
upon  himself  and  his  mules,  as  if  he  had  just  been  engaged 
in  some  skirmish,  and  in  this  state  drove  his  chariot  into 
the  agora.  We  may  easily  imagine  the  citizens  soon 
pressed  round  to  inquire  wliat  had  occurred.  He  stated 
he  had  just  escaped  trom  the  attack  of  a  band  of  assassins, 
for  in  consequence  of  his  having  put  himself  forward  in 
the  cause  of  the  people  he  had  become  the  object  of  hatred 
among  their  enemies,  and  that  his  life  was  not  safe  against 
their  malicious  designs.  The  people  were  indignant  that 
their  leader  should  be  thus  ill-treated.  They  called  a  meet- 
ing to  consult  how  they  should  defend  him  in  future,  and 
a  man  named  Aristo  said  it  was  necessary  the  city  should 
furnish  him  a  guard  of  fifty  persons  armed  with  clubs. 
Solon,  who  saw  through  the  designs  of  Peisistratus,  and 
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knew  he  only  wanted  to  get  a  force  in  orfler  to  make  him- 
self king,  opposed  this,  but  his  arguments  were  not  listened 
to.  He  is  said  to  have  laid  his  arms  down  in  the  street 
before  liis  door,  to  signify  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  save 
his  city,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  so :  his  warning  had 
been  disregarded. 

Peisistratus  having  thus  obtained  a  force,  soon  gained 
the  position  he  had  coveted,  and  became  tyrant  of  Athens, 
B.C.  560.  Solon  in  his  retirement  from  public  affairs 
gave  his  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry,  out  he  died  a 
year  after  the  revolution.  Although  he  must  have  re- 
gretted a  chance  in  the  government  he  had  laboured  to 
establish,  and  have  felt  that  the  city  was  by  no  means 
safe  when  its  welfare  depended  upon  one  man ;  yet  pro- 
bably he  reconciled  himself  partly  to  these  occurrences 
by  observing  that  the  government  of  Peisistratus  was 
wise  and  moderate,  and  that  by  it  the  feuds  of  less 
patriotic  leaders  were  suppressed.  No  great  change  was 
made  in  the  institutions  of  8olon,  nor  did  Peisistratus 
assume  much  of  the  splendour  or  state  of  a  prince.  When 
he  was  charged  with  murder,  he  showed  he  claimed  no 
exemption  from  the  laws  to  which  the  people  were 
bound  to  submit,  but  presented  himself  at  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  ready  and  willing  to  undergo  a  trial:  his 
accusers  however  did  not  come  forward. 

Peisistratus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  eminence  he  had 
sained  in  peace :  twice  his  enemies  combined  and  drove 
him  out  of  Athens.  Upon  the  first  occasion,  when  all 
his  goods  were  seized  and  exposed  for  sale,  it  was  very 
evident  how  strong  a  hold  he  retained  on  the  affections 
of  the  people,  for  only  one  person  had  the  hardihood  to 
offer  to  become  a  purchaser,  so  little  inclined  were  the 
citizens  to  join  in  his  degradation.  After  five  years  he 
formed  a  league  with  some  of  those  who  had  procured  his 
expulsion,  and  resumed  the  government.    A  very  strange 

Eageant  was  prepared  in  honour  of  this  occasion :  a  tall 
andsome  woman  named  Phya  was  chosen  to  represent 
Athene,  the  goddess  who  protected  the  city;  she  was 
arrayed  in  armour  and  seated  in  a  chariot,  at  her  side 
rode  Peisistratus  on  horseback,  and  heralds  went  before 
proclaiming  that  Athene  had  brought  back  her  favourite 
to  rule  the  city,  the  citizens  were  therefore  recommended 
to  welcome  his  return. 
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The  second  time  he  was  driven  out  he  took  refuge  in 
the  island  Euboea,  and  had  almost  resolved  never  again 
to  make  any  further  attempt,  but  his  son  persuaded  him 
otherwise  and  roused  him  to  fresh  exertion.  After  ten 
years'  exile  he  assembled  an  army  and  advanced  to  Athens. 
His  enemies  had  been  looking  on  his  preparations  with 
indifference,  seeming  to  think  they  were  of  little  import- 
ance. But  while  they  were  amusing  themselves  in  the 
camp  after  a  feast,  some  playing  at  dice  and  others  sleeping, 
he  fell  upon  and  defeated  them.  His  conduct  after  the 
victory  was  as  generous  as  it  was  politic.  He  offered  his 
pardon  to  all  who  would  accept  it.  The  consequence 
was,  the  leaders  were  deserted,  and  he  was  again  received 
at  Athens.  But  he  had  learnt  a  lesson  against  them, 
that  he  could  not  depend  upon  their  affection  for  safety, 
he  consequently  employed  a  guard  and  banished  the 
children  of  his  enemies. 

He  continued  to  maintain  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  like 
him  required  every  citizen  to  show  he  had  lawful  means 
of  gaining  his  subsistence.  This  measure  drove  some  of 
the  poor  into  the  country  for  occupation,  and  these  he 
assisted  with  money  to  purchase  seed  and  cattle,  that 
they  might  have  no  insuperable  difficulties  in  their  indus- 
trious efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood.  He  encouraged  arts 
and  civilization ;  some  of  the  buildings  already  described 
were  erected  or  commenced  by  him.  Among  them  a 
spacious  temple  to  Zeus,  which  was  not  completed  for 
seven  hundred  years,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
msed  to  that  deity.  He  also  established  a  library,  and 
made  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  Homer.  His  gardens 
were  opened  to  the  poorer  citizens :  thus  it  appears  he 
had  many  claims  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple.    He  died  B.C.  527. 

Who  became  tyrant  of  Athens  ? 

How  did  he  contrive  this  ? 

How  many  times  was  he  driven  from  Athens  ? 

How  did  he  rule  Athens  ? 

In  what  year  did  he  die  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

HIPPIAS    AND    HIPPAECHU8.       HAEM0DIU8    AlH)    ABISTO* 
GEITOy.      THE   BANISHMENT   OP   THE   PEISIBTEATID-fi. 

Peisisteatus  left  three  sons — Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and 
Thessalus;  they  lived  in  a  friendly  way  together,  and 
assisted  each  other  in  the  administration  of  public  aifairs. 
Of  these  Hippias  was  the  statesman ;  Hipparchus,  like 
his  father,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  encouraged  its  cul- 
tivation. Hipparchus  is  said  to  have  invited  the  poets 
Anacreon  and  Simonides  to  Athens,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced the  writings  of  the  poet  Homer  to  the  citizens,  by 
causing  them  to  be  read  at  the  Panathencea,  which,  as 
already  stated,  w^as  the  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
union  of  the  states  under  Theseus.  By  him  busts  of 
Hermes  were  placed  in  the  roads.  On  one  side  of  these 
distances  of  places  were  marked,  reckoned  from  the  altar 
of  the  twelve  gods  in  the  Agora,  and  on  the  other  were 
moral  sentences  in  verse,  to  instruct  the  people;  it  is 
thought  Hipparchus  composed  them  himself.  The  princes 
affected  none  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  kings,  their 
doing  so  would  probably  have  given  offence,  and  as  they 
managed  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  very  well,  and 
encouraged  learning  and  virtue,  the  people  submitted 
quietly  to  their  government.  But  an  accidental  circum- 
stance threw  the  state  into  confusion. 

There  were  two  youths  living  at  Athens,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  closely  united  in  friendship,  one  of 
whom  considered  himself  deeply  injured  by  Hipparchus. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  recorded  of  them.  Harmo- 
dius is  said  to  have  possessed  personal  beauty,  and  they 
were  so  much  attached  to  each  other  that  to  offend  one 
was  to  offend  both.  They  united  to  be  revenged  on 
Hipparchus.  With  this  object  they  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  princes ;  many  partizans  were  gained,  and  it 
was  supposed  by  them  that  after  the  decisive  blow  the 
majority  of  the  people  would  gladly  join  in  the  destruction 
of  a  tyranny  to  which  they  had  yielded  rather  from  fear 
than  from  inclination.  It  was  agreed  that  the  festival  of 
Panathenaea  would  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
attack  on  the  Peisistratidae.  On  this  occasion  the  citizens 
wore  arms,  which  was  unlawful  at  any  other  time,  and 
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being  thus  provided  with  weapons,  their  attack  upon*  their 
leaders  would  be  more  formidable  and  more  likely  to  be 
successful.  It  was  intended  that  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton  should  attack  Hippias  as  the  procession  moved 
on,  and  their  friends  were  to  keep  off  his  guards.  But 
this  plan  was  not  acted  upon.  Observing  one  of  the  con- 
spirators go  up  to  Hippias  and  enter  into  friendly  conver- 
sation with  him,  they  immediately  concluded  he  was 
telling  their  secret  and  that  they  were  betrayed.  Not- 
withstanding the  danger  in  which  they  imagmed  them- 
selves to  be,  they  determined  not  to  be  disappointed  of 
their  revenge  and  agreed  instantly  to  make  an  attack. 
With  daggers  concealed  under  the  myrtle  boughs  they 
carried  in  the  procession,  they  rushed  into  the  city  and 
fell  on  Hipparchus  and  murdered  him,  his  guard  slew 
Harmodius,  and  Aristogeiton  was  seized.  Hippias  be- 
haved with  remarkable  presence  of  mind.  He  calmly 
advanced  towards  the  armed  procession  before  the  intel- 
ligence of  this  tumult  reached  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  these  were  delivered  to  his 
guards,  and  persons  suspected  of  being  in  the  conspiracy 
were  seized. 

It  is  said  torture  was  used  to  extract  irom  Aristo- 
geiton the  names  of  his  conspirators,  and  that  in  bitter 
resentment  against  the  PeisistratidsB  he  mentioned  those 
he  knew  to  be  their  most  faithful  adherents. 

These  events  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Hippias  as  to  produce  an  entire  change  of  conduct 
towards  the  Athenians.  His  mildness  and  benevolence 
were  converted  by  the  perfidy  he  had  experienced  into 
severity  and  mistrust.  He  had  lost  his  confidence  in 
the  citizens,  and  he  endeavoured  to  trample  on  those 
whose  loyalty  his  former  benefits  had  failed  to  win.  In 
proportion  as  he  grew  stem  and  suspicious,  the  people 
Decame  discontented  and  rebellious.  The  AlcmsBonidsB, 
the  old  enemies  to  the  Peisistratidsp,  saw  in  the  state  of 
popular  feeling  much  to  encourage  their  hopes,  and  though 
their  houses  had  been  razed  and  their  sepulchres  de- 
molished at  Athens,  yet  their  power  and  inJQuence  were 
daily  increasing. 

They  gained  important  assistance  in  furtherance  of 
their  plans  of  driving  the  PeisistratidsB  from  Athens,  from 
the  priestess  at  Delphi.     The  Greeks  were  greatly  in- 
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fluenced  by  what  might  be  foretold  on  any  public  busi- 
ness. The  oracle  at  Delphi  favoured  the  Alcmseonid®, 
for  this  reason.  The  temple  there  had  been  burnt  down 
and  the  AlcmaDonidae  formed  a  contract  to  rebuild  it :  it 
was  agreed  that  stone  should  be  used ;  but  they  executed 
the  work  with  great  liberality  and  freely  substituted  the 
expensive  and  beautiful  marble  of  Pares,  and  rendered 
the  building  so  splendid  that  its  fame  drew  many  persons 
to  the  spot.  Thus  the  oracle  obtained  more  considera- 
tion. This  circumstance  rendered  the  AlcmsBonidse  fa- 
vourites with  all  connected  with  it,  and  to  assist  their 
designs,  predictions  of  what  they  wished  were  there  uttered. 
What  they  particularly  required  was  the  assistance  of 
the  Spartans  in  driving  out  the  PeisistratidsB.  Whenever 
any  Spartan  came,  the  priestess,  whatever  the  business 
might  be,  always  said, "  Athens  must  be  freed  of  tyrants." 
This  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  them  that  they  fitted 
out  an  army  to  drive  Hippias  and  his  race  from  that 
city. 

In  the  siege  which  followed,  Hippias  lost  the  place  by 
over-caution.  He  and  the  principal  citizens  sent  the 
children  away  for  greater  safety ;  these,  on  their  way, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  fathers  agreed  to  surrender 
Athens  as  the  only  means  of  rescuing  them.  Hippias 
was  driven  out  of  the  city  B.C.  610,  four  years  after  his 
brother's  death,  and  his  family  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual banishment.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  were 
revered  as  noble  patriots ;  it  was  said  they  had  delivered 
Athens  from  tyranny,  their  actions  were  therefore  cele- 
brated in  song  and  by  statues  erected  to  them. 

We  cannot  however  deem  them  deserving  of  this  en- 
thusiastic gratitude.  The  honours  showered  upon  them 
evince  the  joy  of  the  Athenians  at  being  freed  from  a 
mode  of  government  of  which  they  were  weary. 

How  many  sons  had  Peisistratus  ? 

What  poets  visited  Athens  in  their  time  ? 

Name  the  two  youths  who  lived  at  Athens  and  were  closely  united 

in  friendship. 
Relate  the  particulars  of  their  conspiracy. 
What  house  was  opposed  to  the  Peisistratidae  ? 
In  what  year  were  the  Peisistratidae  banished  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

ISAGOBAS  AITD  CLEISTHETTES.       OSTBACISM.      CLEOMEKES 
AND   THE   MEETING   OF   THE   AXLIES. 

The  expulsion  of  the  PeisistratidsB  failed  to  restore  peace 
to  Athens.  The  nobles,  headed  by  Isagoras,  struggled 
to  retain  their  power,  whilst  the  popular  party,  led  by 
Cleisthenes,  strove  to  Wrest  it  from  them.  Cleisthenes 
was  one  of  the  family  of  the  AlcmsBonidsB,  the  old 
opponents  of  the  PeisistratidsB,  and  had  risen  to  power  by 
the  same  means  as  Peisistratus,  namely  by  opposing  the 
nobles,  and  upholding  the  claims  of  the  lower  orders,  so 
that  they  looked  on  him  as  their  friend,  and  attached 
themselves  to  him  in  such  numbers,  that  Isagoras  found 
his  party  too  weak  to  oppose  him,  and  therefore  sought 
assistance 'from  the  king  of  Sparta.  By  tlie  influence  of 
Cleisthenes,  several  alterations  were  introduced  among 
the  Athenians,  their  object  being  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  increase  that  of  the  people.  He  abolished 
the  ancient  aristocratic  distinction  of  the  four  primitive 
tribes  or  clans,  and  divided  the  free  native  Athenians 
into  ten  tribes,  each  inhabiting  certain  demoi  or  districts. 
Each  district  had  its  chief  town  or  village,  and  a  demarch 
or  ruler,  by  whom  its  aflairs  were  regulated.  He  increased 
the  number  of  the  Boule,  or  council  of  four  hundred,  by 
adding  a  hundred  senators  to  it,  fifty  being  chosen  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  banishment  by  ostracism,  by  which 
the  people  were  enabled  to  drive  from  the  city  any  person 
whose  power  or  influence  rendered  him  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  the  people,  without  inquiring  at  all  into  the  jus- 
tice of  the  sentence,  so  that  in  reading  the  history  of  the 
Athenians  we  often  find  their  greatest  men  and  most  emi- 
nent patriots  were  sufierers  from  this  licentious  custom. 

The  word  ostracism  is  derived  from  ostracon,  a  tile  or 
piece  of  earthenware.  The  citizens  had  a  right  to  in- 
scribe on  a  tile  the  name  of  the  person  whom  each  might 
wish  to  have  banished.  These  tiles  were  placed  in  a  part 
of  the  market  which  was  railed  ofl*  for  that  purpose. 
The  Archon  then  sorted  and  numbered  them,  and  if  it 
was  found  that  there  were  six  thousand  votes  against  any 
citizen,  that  is  six  thousand  tiles  bearing  the  same  name, 
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he  was  banished  for  ten  years.    This  was  called  "the 
earthenware  scourge." 

The  king  of  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  the  request  of 
Isagoras,  sent  to  demand  of  the  Athenians  the  banish- 
ment of  the  "accursed  race,"  meaning  the  AlcmsBonidsB, 
whom  they  thus  designated  on  account  of  their  having 
impiously  destroyed  the  partizans  of  Cylon,  whilst  they 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene.  But  Cleisthenes 
had  gained  such  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people, 
that  Isagoras,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Sparta,  could  gain  no  lasting  advantage  over  him.  The 
Boeotians  and  Chalcidians  had  joined  the  LacedsBmonians 
in  this  attempt.  The  Athenians  were  not  slow  in  re- 
venging this  injury.  They  defeated  the  Boeotians,  taking 
seven  hundred  prisoners,  and  on  the  same  day  were  vic- 
torious in  an  engagement  with  the  Chalcidians,  whom 
they  deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  divided  among 
four  thousand  of  their  own  people.  The  Athenians  thus 
became  possessed  of  a  tract  of  land,  which  was  very 
valuable  to  them,  both  by  affording  a  provision  to  so 
many  of  their  people,  and  a  supply  of  horses  for  the  use 
of  the  state.  The  fetters  with  which  the  seven  hundred 
Boeotians  had  been  bound  whilst  awaiting  their  ransom, 
the  Athenians  hun^  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  citadel,  and 
they  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athene,  as  a  tenth  of  the 
spoil,  a  brazen  chariot  and  four  horses,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  placed  it  in  the  portico  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Spartans  found  they  had  been  deceived  by  that 
priestess  for  the  splendour  of  whose  temple  you  may  re- 
member the  Alcmseonidffi  showed  so  much  zeal,  and  who 
in  return  for  this  had  given  out  oracles  in  their  favour ; 
and  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  had 
adopted.  This  feeling  was  increased  by  a  statement  of 
Cleomenes,  that  when  he  was  at  Athens  he  observed  in 
the  Acropolis  a  prediction  that  evil  would  befal  Sparta  by 
means  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
at  Sparta  gradually  returned  to  its  former  channel,  and 
they  began  to  regret  they  had  deserted  their  former  allies 
for  a  people  who  had  never  thanked  them  for  their  ser- 
vices. Kesolving  therefore  to  alter  their  line  of  policy, 
they  sent  a  message  to  Hippias  the  son  of  Peisistratus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Athens,  desiring  him  to  come 
to  Sparta,  that  they  might  reinstate  him  in  his  former 
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power.  But  here  a  difficulty  arose,  for  when  the  scheme 
was  proposed  to  a  lueeting  of  their  friends,  it  was  re- 
ceived so  coldly  and  silently  that  the  Spartans  soon  saw 
it  was  veiy  unpalatable  to  them.  A  Corinthian  deputy 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  all  when  he  declared  he  was 
quite  astonished  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  Lacedss- 
monians ;  they  knew  well  enough  that  a  tyranny  was  an. 
unjust  form  of  government ;  he  wondered  that,  if  it  ap- 
peared to  them  so  good,  they  had  not  first  established 
one  among  themselves.  Probably  the  allies  thought  that 
though  it  might  suit  the  Spartans  to  get  Athens  into 
their  power,  they  should  gain  nothing  by  it,  and  there- 
fore wished  to  avoid  the  danger  and  expense  into  which 
the  dispute  would  lead  them.  The  Spartans  finding  they 
could  gain  no  support,  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  Hippias 
returned  to  the  court  of  Darius. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Peifflstratidie,  into  what  parties  was 

Athens  divided  ? 
Who  were  the  leaders  of  these  parties  ? 
Of  what  family  was  Cleisthenes  ? 
What  alterations  did  he  make  in  the  goyemment  ? 
What  was  their  object  ? 
What  was  ostracism  ? 

To  whom  did  Isagoras  apply  for  assistance  ? 
Did  he  gain  any  lasting  advantage  ? 
What  victories  were  gained  by  the  Athenians  ? 
What  produced  a  change  of  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

CB(E8US.      THE  LTDIAIT  ZMFIBE.       OTBUS   AND  THE   PBB- 
SIAir  EMPIBE.      DABIUS.      OAMBYSES. 

Before  we  go  on  with  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  Persians,  because 
there  was  a  long  war  between  them  and  the  Ghreeks.  The 
riches  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  have  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, and  in  the  early  times  many  wonder-stories  were  cur- 
rent about  the  w^th  of  his  kingdom,  his  state,  aud 
magnificence.  He  was  partial  to  the  Greek  nation,  and 
caltirated  its  friendship  ;  when  any  celebrated  Greeks  were 
induced  to  yisit  his  court,  he  always  received  them  with  the 
greatest  hospitality.  A  curious  instance  of  his  liberality  is 
related  by  Herodotus.    A  Greek  haying  paid  him  a  visit  at 
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Sardis  (the  capital  city)  was  about  to  depart,  when  the 
king  granted  biro  permission  to  take  with  him  as  much 
treasure  as  he  could  carry.  This  Greek,  whose  covetous- 
ness  seems  to  have  entirely  got  the  better  of  his  good 
manners,  was  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  dressed  himself  in  large  loose  garments, 
which  he  stuffed  with  treasure,  and  even  put  gold  pieces 
in  his  mouth.  Croesus  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  not 
only  allowed  him  to  have  all  he  had  thus  loaded  himself 
with,  but  even  gave  him  more.  Perhaps  this  might  have 
been  to  display  his  liberality  and  to  gain  credit. 

The  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  a  further 
account  will  be  given,  submitted  to  Croesus,  who  treated 
them  leniently,  merely  imposing  on  them  a  smaU  tribute, 
and  allowing  them  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Things 
continued  thus  until  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Persians. 

This  people  was  divided  into  tribes  differing  from 
each  other  in  rank  and  habits.  Their  religion,  although 
not  true,  was  remarkably  pure,  and  their  mode  of  life 
simple.  The  children  were  accustomed  to  wear  plain 
clothes,  and  to  be  contented  with  simple  food,  and  they 
were  taught  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  speak  the  truth, 
and  to  pay  every  one  his  due.  Led  on  by  CVrus,  their 
king,  they  overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  and 
Croesus  becoming  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  prevent  encroachment,  determmLcd  to  begin  the 
attack  himself.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully 
assured  of  the  prudence  of  this  measure ;  at  least  it  is 
certain  he  endeavoured  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
by  consulting  the  oracles  with  uncommon  care ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  oracle  was  most  worthy  of  credit, 
he  sent  messengers  to  several,  requesting  each  to  state 
what  he  was  doing  that  day.  It  is  said  that  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  described  his  occupation  correctly,  and  he  con- 
cluded from  thence  that  he  might  depend  on  the  answer 
it  might  pronounce  on  the  event  of  the  war.  The  reply  to 
his  inquiry  on  the  subject  was,  that  a  mighty  empire  should 
be  destroyed.  He  considered  this  a  favourable  answer, 
though  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  have  done  so. 
He  sent  costly  presents  to  Delphi,  and  concluded  his  pre- 
parations. He  was  besieged  in  Sardis  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Cyrus,  B.C.  546.    Thus  the  Lydian  empire  fell  into  the 
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power  of  the  Persians.  On  hearing  of  its  downfall,  the 
Greek  cities  which  before  had  refused  to  submit  to  the 
government  of  Cyrus,  sent  envoys  to  him  at  Sardis,  to 
tender  their  submission  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
granted  them  by  Croesus.  To  reprove  their  thus  delay- 
ing to  offer  their  allegiance  till  resistance  was  impossible, 
he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  them  this  fable.  "  A  piper 
seeing  a  great  number  of  fish  in  the  sea  thought  he 
might  entice  them  on  shore  by  his  music,  so  he  began  to 
play,  but  finding  they  all  remained  where  they  were,  he 
threw  in  his  net  and  dragged  them  to  the  shore,  and 
when  he  saw  them  dancing  on  the  ground  he  said.  You 
would  not  dance  to  my  pipe  just  now,  now  you  shall 
dance  no  more." 

Upon  this,  some  of  the  colonies  assembled  to  consult 
what  they  should  do,  and  they  agreed  to  send  and  ask 
assistance  of  Sparta.  The  ambassador  appeared  among 
the  Lacedaemonians  clothed  in  a  purple  habit,  and  im- 
plored their  assistance  in  a  long  speech.  All  that  the 
Spartans  did  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  tell  Cyrus  that 
if  he  attacked  the  Greek  cities,  they  should  consider  them- 
selves offended.  This  message  was  somewhat  haughty, 
and  upon  hearing  it  Cyrus  asked  who  these  Lacedse- 
monians  were  ?  When  he  had  heard,  he  replied  that  he 
was  not  inclined  to  listen  to  men  who  had  a  place  in  their 
cities  where  they  met  to  deceive  each  other,  and  that  if  he 
continued  in  health,  they  should  have  cause  to  lament 
their  own  misfortunes,  and  they  would  then  cease  to 
trouble  themselves  about  tlie  louians.  Cyrus,  who  is  called 
the  Elder,  was  mentioned  by  name  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  his  birth,  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  relating 
to  the  fall  of  Babylon,  (Isa.  iliv.  27,  28,)  where  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  take  it  is  clearly  pointed 
out.  It  was  fulfilled  while  Belshazzar^  was  celebrating  a 
feast,  in  which  he  profanely  used  the  sacred  vessels  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Cyrus 
allowed  the  Jews  who  were  in  captivity  in  Babylon  to 
return  to  their  own  land  and  rebuild  their  temple,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  Ezra  i.  ii. 

The  manner  of  the  death  of  this  prince  is  uncertain ;  he 
was  buried  at  Pasargarda,  and  upon  his  tomb  were  in- 
scribed these  words.   "  O  man !  I  am  Cyrus,  who  founded 
^  Called  also  Labynetus,  possibly  a  title  borne  by  Babylonian  kings. 
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the  Persian  empire ;  envy  me  not  then  the  little  earth 
which  covers  my  remains. 

Cambyses  succeeded  him,  and  the  line  being  extinct, 
Darius  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Persian  nobles, 
B.C.  521 .    It  was  from  him  that  Hippias  sought  protection. 

Who  waa  Croesus  ? 

To  whom  had  the  Greek  colonies  submitted  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  Persians. 

By  what  was  Croesus  aUumed  ? 

How  did  he  endeavour  to  find  out  whether  the  war  would  end  well  ? 

Where  was  he  besieged  ? 

What  was  the  result  ? 

Who  tendered  their  submission  to  Cyrus  ? 

To  whom  did  the  lonians  apply  for  assistance  ? 

How  is  the  history  of  Cyrus  connected  with  that  of  the  Jews  ? 

By  whom  was  Cyrus  succeeded  ? 

By  whom  was  Darius  placed  on  the  throne  of  Persia  ? 

In  what  year  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXVn. 

THE  GBEEK  COLONIES.     THE  JEOLIAN  AND  IONIAN  laOBA- 
TION.      PHOCJEA.      P0LYCBATE8.      SYLOSON. 

A  COLONY  is  a  body  of  men  who  leave  their  own  country 
to  form  a  settlement  elsewhere.  The  Greeks  were  as 
famous  for  their  numerous  colonies  in  early  times  as  the 
English  are  now.  They  were  found  in  Africa,  in  Italy, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands.  We  shall  now  speak  of 
those  in  Asia  Minor,  hecause  their  revolt  is  connected 
with  the  war  with  Persia.  B.C.  776  there  were  eleven 
JEolian  and  twelve  Ionian  colonies  in  existence  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  year  large  migra- 
tions took  place.  The  climate  and  soil  were  inviting  to 
Greek  adventurers,  and  it  is  probable  they  were  con- 
tinually going  over  to  Asia.  B.C.  1040  a  body  of  this 
sort  lerb  Attica  under  Neileus  and  Androdus,  brothers  of 
the  lame  Archon  Medon ;  Neileus  had  been  unsuccessM 
in  disputing  the  office  with  him.  Androclus  became  the 
head  of  the  Greek  colony  at  Ephesus,  and  Neileus  estab- 
lished himself  at  Miletus. 

An  jEolian  emigration  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  incursion  of  the  Dorians,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
when  they  restored  the  Heracleid».    The  ancient  inhabi- 
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tants  being  dispossessed  of  their  land  moved  northwards, 
and  assembled  a  body  of  emigrants  in  Bceotia,  and  after^ 
wards  settled  in  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands. 

In  some  cases  the  new  settlers  expelled  the  native 
Asiatic  population,  and  in  others  they  blended  with  them, 
and  an  assimilation  of  Greek  and  Asiatic  manners  ensued. 
The  worship  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  and  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus  existed  before  the  Greeks  came  there,  and  was 
continued  bv  them.  The  Ionian  towns  were  united  by  a 
Pan-Ionic  festival,  and  amphictyonic  council,  celebrated 
near  Mycale,  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  The  splendid 
festival  of  Ephesia  celebrated  near  Ephesus,  Afterwards 
became  the  central  attraction. 

Miletus  was  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  cities.  Ephesus 
was  remarkable  for  a  splendid  temple  to  Artemis,  whose 
shrine  was  much  frequented  both  by  Asiatics  and  Euro- 
peans, and  it  was  several  centuries  after  the  scene  of 
that  tumult  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
arose  from  S.  Paul's  preaching  doctrines  which  were 
calculated  to  destroy  the  worship  of  the  favourite  goddess 
of  the  Ephesians. 

Colophon  was  another  city  of  the  lonians  and  became 
so  £Eimous  for  its  cavalry  that  when  the  issue  of  a  battle 
was  doubtful  its  assistance  was  thought  sufficient  to 
ensure  a  victory:  "to  add  the  Colophon,"  therefore,  be- 
came a  proverb,  and  meant  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
a  business. 

All  these  colonies,  as  before  stated,  submitted  to  the 
mild  government  of  Crcssus,  the  great  king  of  Lydia. 
When  Cyrus  marched  against  him  he  incited  the  Ionian 
cities  to  revolt  from  Croesus  and  join  him.  They  refused 
to  do  so,  and  this  was  the  circumstance  alluaed  to  in 
the  fable  he  addressed  to  them.  After  the  conquest 
of  Lydia,  he  turned  his  arms  against  these  Ionian 
colonies,  and  among  others  against  Phocssa,  a  city  peopled 
by  the  emigrants  themselves;  whereas  all  the  other 
towns  were  most  probably  first  acquired  by  conquest. 
As  there  appeared  no  hope  of  successfully  opposing  so 
powerful  an  enemy,  these  brave  Phocaeans,  who  hated 
slavery,  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  In  reply  to  the 
summons  of  the  Persian  General  that  thev  should  yield 
up  the  city,  they  requested  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
forces  for  one  duty;  and  allow  them  to  deliberate  on  the 
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terms.  This  was  agreed  to,  though  the  Persians  guessed 
what  was  their  intention.  The  Phocaeans  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them,  and 
putting  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  valuables  on 
board  their  ships,  they  sailed  off  and  directed  their  course 
towards  a  small  group  of  islands  which  they  sought  to 
buy  of  the  Chians.  Not  being  successful  in  doing  this, 
they  determined  to  sail  into  the  western  seas,  where 
they  themselves  had  colonies,  but  before  they  undertook 
this  voyage,  they  returned  home  once  more  to  Phocsea 
and  slew  the  Persian  garrison  stationed  in  it.  Having 
taken  this  revenge,  they  set  sail  again,  having  previously 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow  never  to  return  to 
PhocaBa  again ;  and  to  make  this  oath  more  impressive, 
they  cast  a  bar  of  red  hot  iron  into  the  sea,  and  swore 
that  they  would  never  come  back  till  it  should  rise  and 
float  on  the  waters.  Yet  half  of  them  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  leaving  their  beloved  country,  and  in  spite 
of  their  vow  remained  behind.  The  rest  alter  some  wan- 
dering finally  founded  Elea,  which  became  famous  for  its 
progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  the  determined 
spirit  with  which  its  inhabitants  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. • 

All  these  Greek  colonies  before  their  submission  to 
Croesus  and  to  Cyrus  were  quite  unconnected  with  the 
states  of  Greece  from  which  they  came,  jret  they  generally 
regarded  their  parent  country,  its  religion,  and  inhabi- 
tants, Vith  gratitude  and  respect,  and  chose  from  it  the 
leaders  for  such  new  colonies  as  they  founded  themselves, 
instead  of  selecting  them  from  their  fellow-citizens.  In 
these  new  cities  they  reared  temples  like  the  beautiful 
temples  of  their  ovni  land :  they  worshipped  the  same  gods, 
and  the  religious  ceremonies  were  peiformed  by  priests 
brought  fix)m  their  beloved  country.  Often  they  sent 
rich  presents  to  the  Greek  festivals,  and  the  citizens  of 
their  parent  cities  were  treated  by  them  with  marked 
respect.  We  see  much  to  admire  in  this  intense  and 
lasting  affection  and  reverence  to  their  own  country,  to 
whose  institutions  they  felt  themselves  indebted.  It  is 
much  unlike  the  impious  independence  of  these  our  days, 
when  people  are  impatient  to  shake  off,  and  falsely  proud 
of  forsaking,  and  despising,  guides  and  authorities  to 
whom  they  owe  respect  and  obedience.     But  the  weak 
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hare  weak  affections  :  to  revere  and  bow  down,  to  testify 
a  grateful  sense  of  benefits,  are  agreeable  and  natural  to 
the  high-minded  and  noble,  but  painful  to  the  base  and 
capricious. 

The  island  Samos,  one  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  attained 
great  prosperity  in  the  time  of  Polycrates.  Before  his 
reign,  the  power  was  held  by  a  few  wealthy  landowners, 
who  were  however  much  disliked  by  the  people.  The 
Samians  having  gained  a  victory  in  which  they  had 
taken  six  hundred  prisoners,  formed  a  plot  on  the  way 
home  to  rid  themselves  of  their  rulers,  who  did  nothing, 
they  said,  towards  gaining  these  advantages,  but  lived  in 
idle  enjoyment  of  other  men's  labours.  Having  engaged 
the  assistance  of  their  six  hundred  prisoners,  by  giving 
them  their  freedom  on  that  condition,  they  fell  upon 
their  rulers  and  put  them  to  death. 

Jn  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  island  was  governed  by 
Polycrates,  who  took  the  chief  city.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  and  all  his  undertakings  were  crowned  with  bril- 
liant success.  At  first  he  divided  the  government  with 
his  two  brothers,  but  after  a  time  he  put  one  of  these  to 
death  and  expelled  the  other,  and  thus  became  sole  king 
or  tyrant  of  8amos. 

An  alliance  was  formed  between  him  and  Amasis,  kinff 
of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  often  exchanged  presents,  and 
Amasis  is  said  to  have  warned  him  not  to  expect  a  con> 
tinuance  of  his  unusual  good  fortune.  For  a  long  time 
Polycrates  continued  to  prosper,  but  at  last  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  treachery  and  envy  of  one  who  professed  to 
be  his  friend,  and  who  was  moved  by  jealousy  of  his  good 
fortune  to  contrive  his  ruin.  Orcetes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  sent 
Polycrates  a  letter  saying  he  was  aware  he  wanted  money 
to  carry  on  his  undertakings ;  that  he  himself  would  gladly 
divide  nis  treasures  with  him  if  he  would  join  him  in  resist- 
ing the  attack  which  he  expected  from  Cambyses,  the  suc- 
cessor of  C3mi8.  And  in  order  that  Polycrates  should  not 
doubt  of  his  wealth,  he  begged  a  messenger  might  be 
sent  to  whom  he  might  exhibit  the  abundance  of  his 
treasures.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  Oroetes  took 
care  to  make  a  grand  display  of  his  treasures,  and  is  said 
to  have  filled  chests  with  stones,  and  to  have  laid  gold  on 
the  top  in  order  to  deceive  him.  Polycrates,  ensnared 
by  the  artifice,  and  tempted  by  the  hope  of  gain,  deter- 
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mined,  against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  visit  OrceteSy 
but  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  he  was  seized  by  the 
governor  and  crucified,  all  his  attendants  being  made 
slaves ;  B.C.  522. 

Syloson,  the  banished  brother  of  Polycrates,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Egypt,  and  as  he  walked  one  day  in  Memphis, 
one  of  its  cities,  he  met  Darius,  then  a  guard  of 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  who  c^reatly  admired  a 
scarlet  cloak  which  he  wore,  and  wished  to  purchase  it. 
Syloson,  however,  refused  to  sell,  but  said  he  should  be 
gratified  if  Darius  would  accept  it  as  a  present  since  it 
pleased  him.  After  the  death  of  Poly  crates,  and  the 
accession  of  Darius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  Syloson  went 
to  his  palace  and  requested  an  interview,  saying  he  was 
a  Greek  who  had  once  done  the  king  a  favour.  Darius 
could  not  at  first  remember  the  circumstance,  saying  he 
never  had  received  a  favour  from  a  Greek :  he  ordered 
him  to  be  admitted  however,  and  upon  seeing  Syloson,  he 
soon  recalled  his  generous  present  of  the  cloak,  and  under- 
took to  grant  his  petition.  It  was  that  he  would  put 
him  again  in  possession  of  Samos.  Darius  fulfilled  nis 
promise  by  wresting  the  government  from  MaBandrius, 
but  it  never  again  attained  the  prosperity  it  had  enjoyed 
under  Polycrates. 

MsBandrius  collected  all  his  treasures,  and  sailed  to 
Sparta,  hoping  to  persuade  Cleomenes,  the  king,  to  help 
him  to  drive  out  Syloson.  Thinking  he  might  bribe  him 
to  espouse  his  cause,  he  ordered  au  his  gold  and  silver 
cups  to  be  taken  out,  as  if  to  be  cleaned,  and  then  art- 
fully contrived  to  lead  Cleomenes  to  the  room  where  they 
were  placed.  Cleomenes  looked  at  and  admired  them,  but 
when  Mseandrius  begged  him  to  choose  one  from  among 
them,  he  soon  found  his  mistake,  for  the  Spartan  was  not 
to  be  corrupted,  and  not  only  refused  the  proffered  bribe, 
but  ordered  the  Ephori  to  expel  from  Sparta  one  whose 
object  was  to  undermine  the  principles  of^her  citizens. 

What  is  a  colony  ? 

Which  were  the  two  principal  migrations  ? 

When  did  the  .£olian  migration  take  place  ? 

Give  an  account  of  it. 

When  did  the  Ionian  migration  take  place  ? 

Give  an  aoconnt  of  this  migration. 

To  whom  had  these  ookmiea  submitted  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XXYIII. 

THE   BXPEDITIOir  OP  DABIUS  DTrO   8CTTHIA.      THE 
BBIDGE.      HISTUEUB   AND   ABISTAQOBAS. 

Dabitjb,  king  of  Persia,  had  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  Scythia,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  known :  it  is 
supposed  he  was  provoked  by  an  insolent  message  from 
the  king  of  that  country.  The  Scythians  had  formerly 
made  inroads  on  the  empire,  and  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  attacks  possibly  he  thought  he  woula  by 
one  great  effort  weaken  and  humble  them  for  the  future. 
This  nation  is  described  as  uncivilized;  it  is  said  that 
their  persons,  which  were  naturally  disagreeable,  were 
rendered  hideous  by  indolence.  Their  time  was  passed 
on  horseback  and  under  cover  of  their  waggons.  Their 
domestic  work  was  performed  by  slaves,  and  those  who 
dressed  their  food,  which  was  done  by  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess, were  deprived  of  their  sight,  that  their  masters 
might  be  saved  the  trouble  of  watching  them.  They 
used  a  peculiar  sort  of  vapour  bath,  which  produced  in- 
toxication. When  the  king  died,  his  butler  and  several 
other  servants,  with  their  golden  cups,  &c.,  were  buried 
with  him.  Fifty  men  and  as  many  horses  were  killed, 
and  being  stuffed  were  placed  around  his  monument,  as 
if  still  to  guard  him.  The  warriors  used  to  carry  about 
the  heads  of  those  they  had  slain,  as  signs  of  their 
prowess ;  and  as  war  and  hunting  were  their  chief  occu- 
pation, they  became  daring  and  skilful  in  harassing  an 
enemy  by  constant  attacks  and  small  parties,  yet  from 
want  of  discipline  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  them 
in  a  regular  engagement.  Such  were  the  people  against 
whom  Darius  advanced  with  a  large  army,  about  b.o.  515. 
A  bridge  of  boats  had  been  constructed  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  for  the  occasion.  This  was  accomplished  with 
so  much  skill  by  an  engineer  named  Mandrocles,  that 
Darius  rewarded  him  with  a  present.  Part  of  this 
Mandrocles  expended  in  a  picture  of  Darius  on  his  throne 
and  his  army  crossing  the  ^sphorus,  to  adorn  a  temple 
to  Hera  in  his  own  city ;  an  action  which  may  be  held  up 
for  the  imitation  of  a  Christian :  to  bestow  a  portion  of 
the  wealth  which  prosperity  has  placed  at  our  command 
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in  the  service  of  religion  is  the  act  of  a  pious  and  grateful 
mind. 

Darius  erected  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  tho 
nations  of  which  his  army  was  composed  were  recorded ; 
he  then  pursued  his  march.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
Danube,  after  he  had  crossed  the  bridge,  he  commanded 
it  should  be  broken  down.  The  execution  of  this  order 
was  hindered  bj  a  Greek,  who  called  his  attention  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  measure,  saying  that  they  were  going 
into  an  uncultivated  country,  and  that  whether  they  suc- 
ceeded or  not,  this  bridge  would  be  useful  to  them  on 
their  return.  He  therefore  recommended  it  should  be 
guarded  by  those  who  constructed  it,  instead  of  being 
hastily  destroyed.  The  king  agreed  to  what  he  said,  but 
doubted  whether  he  might  not  return  by  another  way, 
so  he  desired  the  bridge  might  be  preserved  for  sixty 
days.  Sixty  knots  were  tied  in  a  rope ;  "  Take  this 
cord,"  said  Darius  addressing  the  lonians,  "  untie  one  of 
the  knots  in  it  each  day  after  my  advance  from  the 
Danube  into  Scythia.  Eemain  here  and  guard  the  bridge 
until  you  shall  have  untied  all  the  knots ;  but  if  by  that 
time  I  shall  not  have  returned,  then  depart  and  sail 
home.''     Then  the  king  marched  on. 

The  Scythians  having  moved  their  provisions  and  fami- 
lies, avoided  a  battle  and  continued  to  retreat.  They 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  Persians  on  by  occasionaUy 
allowing  cattle  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  king  of 
Scythia  at  length  hearing  thev  were  much  reduced  for 
want  of  provisions  sent  them  this  strange  present :  a  bird, 
a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows.  When  Darius  asked 
what  this  meant,  the  messengers  replied  they  had  no 
orders  to  explain,  and  recommended  him  to  consult  his 
wise  men.  Darius  said  he  thought  it  must  mean  that 
they  intended  to  submit  to  him  and  give  him  possession 
of  the  country,  for  a  mouse  lives  in  the  earth,  a  frog  in 
the  water,  a  bird  is  compared  to  a  horse,  and  by  the  five 
arrows  they  delivered  their  force  into  his  hands.  Another 
interpretation  of  quite  a  diflferent  sort  was  however 
offered ;  the  present  was  thought  to  mean,  that  unless  the 
Persians  could  hide  themselves  in  the  earth  like  a  mouse, 
or  in  the  water  like  a  frog,  or  fly  in  the  air  like  a  bird, 
the  five  arrows,  the  Scythian  power,  would  destroy  them. 
A  retreat  was  now  resolved  upon,  but  before  Darius  could 
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reach  the  Danube  the  aizty  days  during  which  the  bridge 
was  to  be  preserved  had  expired.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Scythians  hastened  on,  and  arriving  at  the  bridge  be- 
fore Darius,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  induce 
the  Greeks  to  break  it  down.  They  represented  to 
them  it  was  an  excellent  opportunity  tor  freeing  them- 
selves from  a  master  they  disliked ;  they  said  they  would 
take  care  Darius  should  not  revenge  it,  and  should  give 
them  no  more  trouble.  The  G-reeks  hesitated  at  this 
proposal,  some  of  them  approved  of  it,  but  Histisus, 

Srant  of  Miletus,  represented  to  the  other  Greek  tyrants 
at  their  own  fortunes  depended  upon  the  safety  of 
Darius  their  master.   The  Persian  government  had  usually 
set  up  one  of  the  citizens  as  chief  in  each  city.    It  was 
therefore  his  interest  to  keep  the  city  in  obedience  to  the 
king,  upon  whose  support  he  himself  depended;  the 
Greeks  submitted  to  these  tyrants  only  through  fear  of  the 
Persians.    The  tyrants  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what 
HistiflDus  said,  and  self-interest  kept  them  £uthful  to 
Darius.    But  just  to  deceive  the  Scythians  they  pre- 
tended to  be  pulling  down  the  bridge,  and  they  recom- 
mended them  while  this  work  of  destruction  was  going 
on  to  return  and  find  out  the  Persians,  that  they  might 
revenge  the  injuries  both  had  received.    Darius,  who  on 
the  road  had  been  full  of  apprehension,  rejoiced  when  he 
urived  to  find  a  safe  retreat  open  for  him.    To  reward 
'listi«BUS  he  bestowed  on  him  the  district  of  Strymon,  but 
he  Scythians  were  very  angry  and  used  to  say  in  con- 
nnpt,  ''as  free  people  the  lonians  were  the  most  des- 
cable  of  men,  but  as  slaves  they  might  be  praised,  for 
ey  loved  their  roaster  and  were  content  to  continue  in 
I  service." 

The  district  given  to  HistisBus  was  favourably  situated 
trade,  and  here   he  built   a  city.     Histieus   com- 
ting  the  government  of  Miletus  to  Aristagoras,  a  re- 
in of  his,  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  his  newly 
lired  territory.     Suspicions  arose  that  he  was  secretly 
Uing  against  the  king.   Darius  sent  a  message,  saying 
ished  him  to  leave  his  new  ci^  and  come  and  reside 
isa^  as  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  his  company, 
eus  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this,  as  it  disturbed  him 
I  midst  of  his  plans,  but  he  was  obliged  to  obey  and 
^.he  palace  as  to  a  splendid  prison,  for  he  understood 
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what  the  king  meant,  and  felt  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  should  ever  return. 

He  became  impatient  at  this  detention  at  court  and 
the  interruption  of  his  schemes.  With  the  view  of 
freeing  himself  he  determined  to  press  on  a  revolt  of  the 
lonians,  under  the  supposition  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
quell  it.  He  knew  his  relation  Aristagoras  would  assist 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  design,  for  having  got  into 
disgrace  with  the  Fersiim  government  he  was  as  far  as 
that  influence  was  concerned  a  ruined  man.«  He  could 
lose  nothing  by  rebellion.  To  him,  therefore,  HistisBUS 
made  his  views  known,  and  he  did  so  in  a  curious  way. 
He  shaved  the  head  of  a  slave  and  branded  what  he  had 
to  communicate  on  his  skin.  After  his  hair  was  grown 
he  sent  him  to  Aristagoras,  who  was  thus  made  acquainted 
with  his  wishes.  The  Ionian  cities,  dissatisfied  with  the 
government  forced  on  them  by  the  Persians,  were  easily 
incited  to  make  the  effort  to  regain  their  independence. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  among  the  lonians,  Arista- 
goras went  to  Greece,  hoping  to  persuade  the  parent 
states  to  espouse  the  caiise  of  their  colonies.  He  went 
to  Sparta,  taking  with  him  a  map ;  it  is  described  as  "  a 
brazen  tablet,  whereon  was  engraved  the  circuit  of  the 
entire  earth,  with  the  whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers,"  and 
was  considered  a  wonderful  production.  He  began  by 
saying  to  Cleomenes  the  king  that  it  was  doubtless  very 
distressing  to  him,  the  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  see  the 
lonians  their  countrymen  reduced  to  servitude.  He  went 
on  to  describe  the  Persians  to  be  a  people  who  might 
easily  be  vanquished.  Their  arms  ho  said  were  a  light 
bow  and  short  arrow.  They  went  into  battle  in  turbans 
and  long  robes.  Then  he  dilated  on  their  wealth,  on  the 
gold,  apparel,  slaves,  and  on  the  treasures  kept  at  Susa. 
Such  would  be  the  spoils  the  Spartans  might  gain. 

Cleomenes  desired  to  be  allowed  three  days  to  consider 
the  proposal.  When  that  time  had  passed  he  inquired 
in  wDat  length  of  time  the  ioumey  to  Susa  might  be  per- 
formed ?  Aristagoras  replied,  Susa  was  a  long  way  off: 
thejoumey  would  take  three  months. 

Upon  this  Cleomenes  declined  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  revolt,  and  he  requested  Aristagoras  to  depart. 
But  still  hoping  to  carry  his  point  he  made  another  appeal. 
Bearing  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand  he  approached 
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Cleomenes  as  a  supplicant,  and  entreated  him  to  assist 
the  lonians.  Again  failing,  he  had  recourse  to  briberj, 
and  offered  first  ten,  then  twenty,  and  rose  even  to  fifty 
talents,  if  Cleomenes  would  throw  his  influence  into  the 
scale.  A  little  girl  named  Gorgo,  of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  happened  to  overhear  this  conversation  and  ex- 
claimed, "Father,  fl^,  this  stranger  will  corrupt  you." 
But  with  the  Athenians  Aristagoras  succeeded,  and  this 
state  sent  a  squadron  to  further  the  efibrts  of  the  lonians. 
Haying  united  with  other  allies  they  besieged  and  burnt 
Sardis,  B.o.  499.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  and  roused  the 
indignation  of  Darius,  who  Was  deeply  distressed  at  the 
destruction  of  this  town.  "  Who  are  these  Athenians  ?" 
he  inquired,  and  being  informed,  he  commanded  his 
attendants  constantly  to  repeat,  "Monarch!  remember 
the  Athenians.*'  Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  treachery 
of  Histifisus  he  upbraided  him  with  the  conduct  of  Arista- 
goras, his  relative.  Histiseus  contrived  by  duplicity  to 
conceal  from  the  king  that  he  had  been  the  principal 
agent  in  the  afiair. 

Against  whom  had  Darius  turned  his  arms  ? 

In  what  year  ? 

How  did  he  convey  his  forces  over  the  Thradan  Bosphoms  ? 

Did  he  meet  with  success  in  this  expedition  ? 

What  proposal  was  made  by  the  Scythians   to   the   Greeks  who 

guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  ? 
By  what  arguments  did  Histiseus  persuade  the  other  tyrants  to 

reject  this  ? 
How  did  Darius  reward  this  service  ? 
'^liat  circumstance  led  to  the  removal  of  Histiseus  to  Susa  ? 
What  scheme  did  he  form  ? 
Who  assisted  him  in  this  ? 
To  what  Grecian  states  did  Aristagoras  apply  ? 
Did  he  meet  with  success  ? 

What  event  caused  the  animosity  of  Darius  towards  the  Greeks  ? 
In  what  year  was  Sardis  burnt  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

THE  BATTLE  AT  LADE.  SIEGE  OF  MILETUS.  EXPEDITIOK 
OP  DABIUS.  WAB  BETWEEK  ATHENS  AND  ^OUTA. 
WAB  BETWEEK   SPABTA  AND   ABGOS. 

Dasius  was  misled  by  the  dissimulation  of  HistisBus,  but 
ArtaphemeSy  governor  of  Sardis,  was  not  thus  deceived. 
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Aware  of  his  treachery,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  compre- 
hend what  was  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  ? 
Histiseus  pretended  it  was  to  him  quite  unaccountable ; 
then  to  show  him  his  deceit  had  not  escaped  detection, 
Artaphemes  said,  "  You  stitched  the  sandal,  and  Arista- 
goras  put  it  on  :*'  meaning,  you  planned  the  revolt,  and 
Aristagoras  carried  your  plan  into  action.  Histia)us  find* 
ing  he  was  thus  suspected,  escaped. 

The  Persians  commenced  vigorous  efforts  for  quelling 
the  revolt  of  these  lonians,  and  as  Miletus  was  the  chief 
of  the  Ionian  cities  they  resolved  to  besiege  it.  The 
Greeks  thinking  it  wisest  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  naval 
engagement,  left  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  to  do  the 
best  they  could,  and  assembled  themselves  at  Ladd.  The 
Greek  tyrants,  or  rulers  placed  over  these  cities  by  the 
Persians,  were  in  the  Persian  fleet,  though  the  people  of 
the  cities  they  governed  were  with  the  Greeks.  The 
Persians,  feeling  very  doubtful  as  to  the  result  of  the 
approaching  engagement,  thought  they  might  weaken  the 
Greek  fleet  by  persuading  these  tyrants  to  enlist  the  peo- 
ple of  their  own  cities  on  their  side.  They  told  each  of  them 
that  if  he  wished  to  show  his  loyalty  to  Darius  the  king, 
he  would  exert  himself  to  bring  over  the  ships  furnished 
by  the  city  he  governed  to  the  fleet  of  Darius ;  and  with 
this  view  the  Persians  authorized  them  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  would  be  pardoned  for  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  the  war  if  they  would  now  desert,  but  if  they  refused, 
no  mercy  would  oe  shown  them,  their  temples  and  houses 
would  be  destroyed,  their  people  made  slaves,  and  their 
city  given  to  the  Persians.  All  this  however  failed  of 
producing  any  effect.  The  lonians  showed  an  equal  con- 
tempt for  the  threats  of  the  Persians  and  for  the  treachery 
of  the  rulers  who  invited  them  to  desert  the  cause  of  their 
countrymen.  Among  the  Greek  cities  there  were  three 
furnished  by  Phocroa ;  the  city  could  do  no  more  in  con- 
sequence ot  the  circumstances  related  in  Chapter  XXVII. 
These  ships  were  under  the  command  of  Dionysius,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  energetic  mind.  He 
clearly  saw  the  &te  of  the  Greeks  depended  upon  this 
battle,  and  that  as  they  were  inferior  in  number,  their  only 
hope  of  success  was  in  their  superior  courage  and  con- 
duct. In  an  assembly  he  called  their  attention  to  this 
dear  view  of  the  case,  and  persuaded  them  to  place  them- 
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lelres  under  Ub  direction.    The  object  bo  bad  was  to 
improTe  their  discipline,  so  that  they  might  be  well  pre- 
pared for  the  expected  engagement.     They  assented  to 
his  proposal,  and  for  seven  days  yielded  obedience  to  his 
commands,  then  they  began  to  murmur.     They  were 
(impelled  to  wear  their  armour  and  to  perform  their 
Bzercises  regularly  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  this  they 
considered  a  great  hardship,  so  they  agreed  they  had  been 
rery  foolish  in  allowing  Dionysius  to  interfere  and  impose 
9ucn  intolerable  regulations  upon  them,  they  could  not 
possibly  endure  them.     They  agreed  to  pay  no  further 
ittention  to  his  commands,  dispersed  themselves  in  plea- 
sant parts  of  the  island,  and  passed  their  time  in  idly 
reposing  under  the  tents  they  had  pitched  there.     The 
Samian  commanders  were  utterly  disgusted  at  this  con- 
duct.   They  said  they  had  better  leave  these  men  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  they  would  go  over  to 
the  Persians  as  had  been  proposed,  and  thus  they  should 
save  their  cities  from  destruction.     Accordingly  in  the 
niddle  of  the  engagement  a  great  desertion  took  place. 
?he  Samian  fleet  deserted  and  their  example  was  followed 
y  others :  the  G-reeks  now  quite  overpowered  by  num- 
?ra  were  defeated.    Eleven  of  the  captains  of  the  Sam- 
oa disregarded  the  commands  of  their  superiors,^  and 
atinued  faithful  to  the  last.   To  record  their  honourable 
iduct  a  pillar  with  their  names  was  erected  in  the 
rket-place  at  Samos.    Miletus  was  besieged  and  taken, 
.  494.^     Darius  accomplished  his  threat,  and  made 
le  who  escaped  the  sword  captives,  and  filled  the  city 
I  Persians.     The  other  Ionian  cities  were  deprived  of 
r  independence.     Their   rulers  were  deposed,  and 
deracies  were  established. 

tatiflBus  was  condemned  to  be  crucified.     Darius,  who 

(offered  from  his  treachery,  generously  deplored  his 

Having  quelled  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  Darius, 

ordance  with  his  vow,  turned  his  arms  against  the 

ians  in  revenge  for  their  having  assisted  in  it. 

enlamity  of  this  colony  occasioned  deep  sorrow  at  Athens.  A 
fe  the  event  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  and  brought  out  a  play 
The  Capture  of  Miletus/'  The  audience  were  painfully  agi- 
the  representation  and  burst  into  tears.  The  poet  was  fbr- 
bring  it  forward  again,  and  was  fined  one  thousand  dncfanuB 
the  people  of  their  own  misfortunes. 
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An  armament  fitted  out  with  thia  object  encountered  a 
storm  o£f  Mount  Athos.  Three  hundred  vessels  and 
twenty  thousand  lives  it  is  stated  were  lost  in  it. 
Darius'  enmity  to  the  Athenians  was  too  intense  to  be 
satisfied  by  an  efibrt  thus  rendered  inefiectual.  In  the 
next  year,  B.C.  490,  he  renewed  his  preparations  for  war. 
According  to  the  usual  form  of  claiming  submission,  he 
sent  heralds  to  demand  earth  and  water  from  each  state. 
Many  terrified  at  the  approach  of  so  powerful  a  monarch 
"  Medised,"  as  it  was  called,  that  is,  they  deserted  the 
Hellenic  interest,  and  yielded  to  the  great  king  of  the 
east.  Among  these  was  ^gina.  This  state  was  at 
enmity  with  Athens,  and  now  yielded  to  the  Persians  as 
much  from  animosity  as  from  dread  of  Persia.  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  enraged  at  the  insult  ofiered  them. 
The  persons  of  heralds  were  held  sacred  among  the 
Greeks,  but  their  indignation  burst  through  the  restraints 
of  custom.  The  Athenians  cast  the  royal  messenger  into 
the  Barathrum ;  the  Spartans  threw  the  herald  who  came 
to  them  into  a  well,  saying  he  might  take  earth  and  water 
from  thence.  This  was  considered  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nations.  Herodotus  tells  us  the  LacedsBmonians  felt 
the  anger  of  Talthybius,  the  herald  of  King  Agamem- 
non,, a  hero  worshipped  at  Sparta,  and  often  they  met 
together  to  consult  how  they  might  appease  him,  and  it 
was  inquired  whether  any  one  would  offer  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  state  ?  Sperthias  and  Bulis,  two  noble 
youths,  volunteered  to  go  and  offer  their  lives  to  Xerxes, 
who  was  then  king  of  Persia,  for  it  was  forty  years  after 
the  time  when  the  crime  had  been  perpetrated.  On 
their  w^ay  to  Susa,  the  youths  met  Hydames,  the  Persian 
general.  He  entertained  them  with  splendid  hospitality, 
and  told  them  the  king  fully  appreciated  such  qualities 
as  they  had  displayed ;  that  like  him  they  might  rise  in 
his  service :  but  his  attempts  to  win  them  were  ineffectual. 
They  proceeded  to  the  king,  who  said  he  should  not 
imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedsemonians  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  man  in  the  murder  of  the  Persian 
heralds.  A  melancholy  song  was  composed  at  the  depar- 
ture of  these  youths  from  Sparta. 

The  Athenians  hearing  that  ^gina  had  sent  earth  and 
water  to  Darius,  and  suspecting  it  was  done  firom  enmity 
to  them,  accused  that  state   to  Sparta  "  of  treason  to 
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[ellas."  The  king  of  Sparta  accordingly  went  to  ^gina 
>r  the  benefit  of  Hellas,  to  seize  the  persons  who  had 
lYised  this  policy.  Crius,  an  ^ginetan,  resisted  him, 
dfying  him  to  take  away  one  of  the  inhabitants,  for  he 
as  sure  as  the  other  king  had  not  accompanied  him, 
leomenes  had  been  bribed  by  the  Athenians,  and  was 
sting  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Spartan  govem- 
lent.  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  depart  without  effecting 
18  purpose.  Being  told  the  name  of  this  jEginetan  was 
HvLSy^  he  said,  "  You  will  do  well  to  point  your  horns 
ith  brass,  for  you  have  a  formidable  enemy  to  en- 
ninter."  He  was  afterwards  seized  and  delivered  by  the 
partans  with  nine  other  jEginetans,  as  hostages  to  the 
uthenians. 

About  the  time  the  Persians  were  besieging  Miletus 
B.C.  496 — 495,)  a  war  had  been  carried  on  between  Sparta 
nd  Argos.  In  the  first  view  history  gives  of  the 
^eloponnesus  we  find  this  state  superior  to  Sparta. 
(Te  are  told  the  Argeians  were  afraid  of  being  sur- 
riaed  by  stratagem,  and  listened  to  the  commands  of  the 
acedsemonian  officers,  and  formed  their  proceedings 
Y  those  of  the  enemy.  Cleomenes  discovenng  this,  in- 
ducted the  Spartans,  when  they  heard  the  word  to  go  to 
inner,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.  Thus  the  Argeians  were 
ttacked  by  surprbe.  Six  thousand  of  the  youth  of 
jrgos  were  killed,  and  the  state  was  no  longer  in  a  con- 
ition  to  dispute  the  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus  with 
parta. 

Animosity  between  Athens  and  -^gina  continued  to 
dst,  and  the  Athenians  put  forth  their  energies  in  the 
nr.  An  engagement  took  place  by  sea,  in  which  the 
Seinetans  were  defeated.  The  Argeians  refused  to 
mst  MgioB,  stating  as  their  reason  for  not  doing  so, 
iat  Cleomenes  had  used  the  shipping  of  ^gina  against 
jgos.  King  Darius  had  given  nis  generals  Datis  and 
j&phemes  orders  to  reduce  all  the  cities  that  refused  to 
ibmit.  Eretria  and  Athens  were  to  be  destroyed,  and 
le  inhabitants  were  to  be  made  prisoners  and  brought  to 
Im. '  An  immense  army  was  placed  at  their  command, 
id  was  embarked  from  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  The  fleet 
)n8isted  of  six  hundred  armed  triremes.  It  was 
iflolved  that  the  first  attack  should  be  on  Naxos.    The 

^  Kpi6s,  a  ram. 
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inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  at  their  approach.  The 
Persians  took  as  many  prisoners  as  thej  could,  and 
burnt  the  city  and  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Datis  sailed 
to  the  island  of  Delos,  and  here  also  the  inhabitants  fled 
in  terror,  but  he  sent  a  herald  to  saj  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  for  the  great  king  revered  the  island  in  which 
Apollo  and  Artemis  were  bom.  The  Eretrians  hearing 
of  their  approach^  implored  the  Athenians  to  assist  them. 
They  accordingly  sent  a  force  of  four  thousand  of  the 
colonists  who  lived  in  Chalcis.  For  six  dajrs  the  city  held 
out,  but  it  was  then  betrayed  by  some  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  temples  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants 
made  slaves. 

What  city  was  besieged  by  the  Persians  with  a  view  to  patting 

down  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  ? 
To  what  resolution  did  the  Greeks  come  ? 
Where  did  they  assemble  ? 
On  which  side  were  the  Greek  tyrants  ? 

With  what  object  did  they  mediate  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians? 
Who  was  Dionysius  ? 
What  was  the  event  of  this  engagement  ? 
In  what  year  was  Miletus  besieged  ? 
How  did  the  Ionian  revolt  terminate  ? 
What  was  the  fate  of  Histieus  ? 
Against  what  state  did  Darius  turn  his  arms  ? 
With  what  Grecian  state  had  Athens  been  at  war  ? 
What  was  the  result  of  the  war  between  Argos  and  Sparta  ? 
By  whom  were  the  Persian  forces  commanded  ? 
Give  some  account  of  their  operations. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 

THE   BATTLE   OP   MAEATHOIT.      MILTIADES. 

After  the  destruction  of  Eretria,  the  Persians  sailed  to 
Athens,  fully  expecting  to  gain  a  similar  triumph  there 
(b.g.  490.)  By  the  advice  of  Hippias,  the  expelled 
tyrant,  they  proceeded  to  Marathon,  in  Attica,  an  open 
plain,  in  which  their  cavalry  might  he  brought  into 
action,  situated  about  ten  miles  from  Athens.  It  was  a 
fearful  crisis.  The  army  of  Persia,  then  the  great  empire 
of  the  world,  numbered  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand.  It  has  been  remarked  that  *'the  extreme 
diminutiveness  of  Greece  may  make  some  readers  bus- 
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pect  that  the  admiration  of  tbo  world  has  been  fixed  upon 
a  series  of  insignificant  actions,  scarcely  worthy  of  find- 
ing a  place  among  the  histories  of  empires.  But  others 
w£Q.  only  feel  an  increased  respect  for  a  people,  whose 
transcendent  genius  and  virtue  could  give  importance  to 
events  transacted  upon  so  inconsiderable  a  spot  of  earth.' *^ 
The  area  of  Attica^  was  only  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  The  then  defenceless  capital  was  called 
upon  to  yield  as  Eretria  had  done. 

At  this  period  the  very  name  of  a  Mede  was  a  sound 
of  terror  to  the  Q-reeks.*  The  Athenians  were  the  first 
who  had  the  courage  to  face  the  armies  of  a  nation  wear- 
ing their  foreign  garb.  In  this  crisis,  they  met  the 
demand  of  the  invader  with  unflinching  patriotism,  and 
with  a  firm  determination  to  defend  their  independence. 
While  they  made  every  effort  among  themselves,  arming 
even  their  slaves,  they  despatched  Pheidippides,  a  famous 
courier,  to  Sparta,  in  hopes  of  gaining  assistance  from 
thence.  He  arrived  breathless  in  the  city,  having  per- 
formed the  journey  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mfles  in 
forty-eight  hours.  He  related  that  Eretria  had  fallen,  an 
immense  army  of  the  Persians  had  disembarked,  and 
Athens  was  in  danger.  But  the  laws  of  the  Spartans 
prohibited  their  setting  out  on  an  expedition  until  after 
full*  moon,  they  therefore  delayed  for  five  days. 

The  Athenian  army  was  under  the  command  of  ten 
generals,  each  of  whom  exercised  his  office  in  turn  for 
one  day.  They  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  coming  to  an  engagement.  Some  thought 
the  contest  hopeless,  and  that  they  had  not  a  force 
capable  of  resisting  the  Persian  army.  Knowing  that 
when  a  matter  of  importance  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  wisest  course  will  be  adopted,  Miltiades  went  to 
Callimachus  the  Polemarch  or  military  archon.  It  was 
for  him,  he  said,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Athenians  ;  they 
were  never  in  so  much  danger  as  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  easy  to  conjecture  what  would  follow  if  they  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  their  former  tyrant 

'  Mr.  Hohhoofle's  Travels  in  Greece.  ^  Clinton,  page  385. 

'  Herodotus. 

^  It  is  supposed  this  law  referred  only  to  the  time  when  certain  fes- 
tirals  were  celebrated. 
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Hippias.  If  an  engagement  was  avoided,  the  Median 
party  would  gain  confidence  by  their  irresolution ;  but  if 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  present  state  of  feeling  among 
the  Athenians,  who  had  not  been  corrupted,  they  might 
reasonably  hope  by  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory. Convinced  by  these  arguments,  the  Polemarch 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  an  immediate  engagement, 
it  appears  doubtful  whether  this  occurred  in  the  city  or 
on  the  field  of  battle,  as  the  statements  on  the  subject 
are  contradictory.  Aristeides  and  Themistocles  are  said 
to  have  supported  Miltiades. 

The  Plataeans  furnished  a  noble  instance  of  devotion 
in  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence.  They  hazarded 
their  very  existence  in  the  effort  they  now  made ;  for 
if  the  Persians  had  triumphed,  their  total  destruction 
would  have  been  inevitable.  Their  whole  military  force 
joined  the  Athenians.  This  action  both  at  the  time  and 
long  afterwards,  reflected  glory  upon  the  state.  The 
Athenians  acknowledged  their  sense  of  it  by  bestow- 
ing on  the  city  the  full  civil  right  of  citizenship.  The 
army,  amounting  to  ten  thousand,^  assembled  on  the 
ground  sacred  to  Hercules,  on  the  plain  of  Marathon, 
which  extended  in  a  perfect  level  six  miles  along  the  bay : 
its  breadth  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  its  northern  and 
southern  extremity  were  bounded  by  marshes,  surround- 
ing hills  cut  it  off  from  the  rest  of  Attica.  The  army  of 
the  Greeks  occupied  a  rising  ground,  while  the  Persians 
were  encamped  on  the  plain :  the  fleet  was  drawn  up 
along  the  shore.  Miltiades  to  render  his  front  nearly 
equcd  to  that  of  the  Persians  in  length,  lest  he  should  be 
taken  in  flank,  left  the  centre  comparatively  weak.  In 
the  Persian  centre  their  best  troops  were  stationed,  as 
that  was  considered  the  post  of  honour.  After  sacrifices 
had  been  offered  to  the  gods,  the  engagement  com- 
menced by  the  onset  of  the  Athenians,  who  shouting  the 
PsBan  or  war-cry,  ran  at  full  speed  upon  the  enemy, 
whose  archers  and  cavalry  were  rendered  useless  by  tms 
attack.  The  Persians  were  astonished  at  their  temerity,  and 
attributed  their  conduct  to  the  rashness  which  proceeds 
from  despair.  But  they  found  this  impetuous  onset  sus- 
tained by  courage  and  determination.     After  an  obstinate 

^  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Platseans  were  included  in  this.     Their 
force  was  one  thousand  strong. 
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tack,  the  centre  of  the  Greeks  gave  way.  Aristeides 
id  Themistocles  were  repulsed  and  pursued,  but  the 
bhenians  and  their  allies  the  Flat»ans  had  defeated  the 
arsian  wings,  and  Miltiades  uniting  the  wings  of  the 
reeks,  desisted  from  the  pursuit  of  those  he  had  van- 
tisbed  to  aid  the  centre.  He  fell  on  the  victorious  part 
'  tbe  Persian  army,  and  putting  it  to  flight  completed 
le  victory. 

In  tbeir  hasty  retreat  to  their  ships,  great  numbers  of 
le  Persians  perished,  some  in  the  marshes  and  others  on 
le  shore.  Their  loss  is  computed  at  six  thousand  four 
undred  men.  The  number  of  the  Athenians  who  fell 
as  one  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Seven  of  the  Persian 
lips  were  destroyed.  In  this  part  of  the  engagement  the 
rot  her  of  the  poet  -ZEschylus  clung  to  one  of  the  enemy' 8 
Bssels,  and  had  his  hands  chopped  off  by  a  hatchet,  of 
'hich  wounds  he  afterwards  died.  Some  Athenians  be- 
>nging  to  the  party  of  Hippias  and  thQ  Persians,  gave  a 
Lgnal  by  holding  up  a  brazen  shield  from  an  eminence, 
lat  the  Persian  army  should  hasten  to  Athens  before 
liltiades  could  arrive;  but  he,  truly  interpreting  the 
Lgn,  marched  thither  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  Datis 
le  Persian  Greneral  finding  his  hope  disappointed,  did 
ot  disembark  his  troops,  but  sailed  ofi*  to  the  Oyclades. 

Two  thousand  Lacedemonians  made  their  appearance 
Eber  the  battle  was  over.  They  were  very  eager  to  see 
le  Persians,  whose  name  had  been  so  terrible  among 
lem.  They  inspected  the  field  with  considerable 
iiriosity,  and  lau(fing  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the 
Lthenians  and  their  ^ies,  returned  to  Sparta.  Aristeides 
ras  left  to  guard  the  field.  He  watched  over  his  trust 
rith  great  integrity,  allowing  none  of  the  gold  or  silver 
0  be  touched  by  the  soldiers.^ 

^  A  modem  traveller  speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  plain  on  which  thi^ 
attle  was  fought  says : — **  While  I  was  employed  on  the  summit  of 
le  Soros,  as  the  tumulus  of  the  Athenians  is  called,  my  servant 
oaused  himself  in  gathering,  at  the  foot  of  the  barrow,  a  great  num. 
er  of  small  pieces  of  black  flint  which  happened  to  strike  his  obser- 
ition.  These  flints  are  so  numerous,  and  have  been  so  evidently 
lipped  by  art  into  their  present  form,  like  gun-flints,  that  there  is 
Dod  reason  for  believing  them  to  have  been  the  heads  of  arrows,  dis- 
larged  by  the  Persians  who  fought  at  Marathon,  and  to  have  been 
terred  with  the  Athenians,  after  having  been  gathered  from  every 
irt  of  the  plain  after  the  battle." — Travels  in  Greece,  h^  Ledke> 
1.2.  p.  431. 
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To  the  Atlieniniis  wlio  had  fallen,  a  tumulus  was 
raised,  aud  ten  pillars  on  which  their  names  were  in- 
scribed. The  FlatsDans  and  the  slaves  had  each  their 
tumulus,  and  a  separate  monument  was  erected  for  Mil- 
tiades.  The  Athenians  afterwards  dedicated  a  group  of 
thirteen  figures  of  bronze  at  Delphi :  among  them  was 
that  of  Miltiades.  It  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  this  time.  After  the 
death  of  Miltiades  a  picture  was  painted  bj  Panaenus, 
in  which  lie  was  represented  exhorting  his  soldiers, 
and  leading  them  on  to  battle.  In  songs,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  was  this  glorious  battle,  in  which  the 
determined  valour  of  the  Greeks  was  so  prominently 
displayed,  celebrated:  and  even  to  this  day,  travellers 
in  Greece  bend  their  steps  to  the  plain  where  the  con- 
test took  place.  The  Greeks  discovered  they  had  only 
to  be  true  to  themselves  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence :  that  their  courage  and  discipline  were  sufficient 
to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  collected  multitudes  by  whom 
it  was  assailed. 

The  Athenians,  who  were  remarkable  for  the  adoration 
of  those  who  had  performed  signal  services  for  them, 
formed  a  high  estimation  of  the  character  and  merits  of 
their  general  Miltiades.  Taking  advantage  of  his  popu- 
larity, he  proposed  that  a  large  force  of  seventy  sail 
should  be  ntted  out.  He  would  give  no  explanation  of 
the  use  to  which  ho  intended  putting  it,  but  merely  said 
the  Athenians  would  be  greatly  enriched  by  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Placing  full  confidence  in  his  judgment,  the  people 
supplied  the  force  he  wished  to  have.  He  set  sail  for 
Pares,  and  besieged  the  city,  u{)on  the  pretext  that  its 
inhabitants  had  aided  the  Persians,  but  he  was  really 
actuated  by  his  desire  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  an  in- 
dividual by  whom  he  supposed  himself  injured.  Having 
commenced  his  hostile  operations  he  sent  to  demand  a 
hundred  talents,  and  threatened,  in  case  it  was  not  fur- 
nished, that  he  would  continue  the  siege.  The  inhabitants 
disregarded  the  demand,  and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Failing  in  his  attempts,  Miltiades  listened  to 
the  advice  of  a  woman  named  Timo,  priestess  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Dcmeter,  who  told  him,  that  if  he  would  follow 
her  directions  he  would  be  suro  of  taking  the  town. 
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ocordingly  entered  the  enclosure  of  the  temple, 
le  was  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  open  the 
ites,  and  he  went  to  the  sanctuary.  Here  a  sudden 
seized  him ;  in  his  hurried  retreat  he  hroke  his  leg. 
18  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  returned  from 
iBuccessful  expedition  to  Athens.  The  Athenians 
{leatly  enraged  at  his  conduct,  and  Xanthippus,  the 
of  rericles,  accused  him  of  deceiving  the  people. 
Bcation  of  the  wound  had  now  taken  place,  so  that 
I  unable  to  make  his  defence,  and  he  appeared  be- 
ds judges  on  his  couch.  His  friends  begged  the 
ice  of  death  passed  on  him  might  be  mitigated  in 
[eiation  of  the  great  services  he  had  performed. 
18  eventuallj  fined  fifty  talents.  He  died  shortly 
vrdi,  of  hifl  wound,  an  J  the  fine  was  discharged  by 
1  Cimon. 

t  WW  the  number  of  the  Penian  army  ? 
t  was  the  number  of  the  Athenian  army  ? 
1  what  plain  did  the  battle  take  place  ? 
was  the  Greek  commander  on  the  day  of  battle  ? 
an  account  of  the  battle. 
\lMt  year  was  it  fought  ? 
^liom  were  the  treasures  guarded  after  the  victory  ? 
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esentment  of  Darius  and  his  desire  for  revenge  was 
*  increased  than  allayed  by  the  defeat  his  army  had 
aed  at  Marathon.  He  began  to  collect  a  still  more 
rous  force,  hoping  finally  to  triumph  over  the  small 
who  had  dared  to  defy  his  anger.  But  a  revolt  in 
;  and  domestic  quarrels  claimed  his  immediate  at- 
0^  and  his  death  took  place  before  his  schemes 
be  accomplished.  He  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes, 
n,  B.o.  485.  In  him  we  see  the  characteristics  of 
Bstem  despot:  weak  vanity  nourished  by  artful, 
dependants ;  ostentation,  which  delights  in  exciting 
>nd!er  of  the  multitude,  and  hasty  and  fierce  resent- 
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ment  against  eveiy  thing  that  prevents  or  delays  the 
accompHshment  of  the  wish  of  the  moment. 

Xerxes  was  not  impelled  like  Darius,  by  a  desire  for 
revenge,  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  but  was 
induced  to  do  so  by  persons  around  him,  who  were 
actuated  by  private  views  of  advancement.  Among 
such  was  Mardonius,  whose  reputation  as  a  general  had 
fallen  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  first  expedition 
against  Greece,  which  he  had  conducted ;  besides  wishing 
for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  character,  he  hoped  to 
become  governor  of  the  country  after  it  was  conquered. 
With  this  view  he  appealed  to  the  vanity  of  Xerxes ; 
telling  him  it  was  a  most  delicious  land,  and  that  the 
greatest  of  princes  alone  was  worthy  of  ruling  it,  and 
that  if  the  Athenians  were  not  punished  the  Persians 
would  be  dishonoured.  To  these  arguments  were  added 
those  of  the  Peisistratid®,  who  aimed  at  advantages 
for  themselves,  for  their  only  hope  of  recovering  the 
government  of  Athens  was  in  this  war.  They  had  taken 
into  their  service  Onomacritus,  a  person  who  pretended 
to  foretel  future  events :  they  knew  him  to  be  an  im- 
postor, but  thought  he  might  be  useful  to  them  on  the 
§  resent  occasion  by  uttering  prophecies  to  favour  their 
esigns.  They  introduced  him  to  Xerxes,  and  described 
him  as  a  wonderful  man  and  a  true  prophet,  whose 
predictions  deserved  credit.  He  declared  the  expedition 
would  be  veiy  glorious :  and  Xerxes  not  suspecting  he 
was  a  mere  deceiver,  listened  to  these  false  prophecies 
and  was  much  influenced  by  them.  Thus  eventually  he 
was  urged  on  by  his  advisers  to  the  enterprise,  from  the 
supposition  he  should  achieve  splendid  victories  and  add 
new  provinces  to  his  wide  dominions.  In  his  prepara- 
tions he  was  not  contented  with  collecting  a  sufficient 
armed  force  for  the  expedition,  but  seems  rather  to  have 
made  this  an  occasion  upon  which  he  might  parade  before 
himself  and  the  world  the  strength,  extent,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  his  empire. 

Four  years  were  spent  in  fitting  out  this  grand  army 
and  fleet,  and  Sardis  was  the  place  at  which  the  forces 
were  to  assemble.  Instead  of  transporting  his  troops  in 
ships,  it  seemed  more  in  character  with  the  state  in  which 
the  expedition  was  conducted  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
HeUespont.    The  first  attempt  to  do  this  proved  unsuc- 
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eessful :  the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm. 
This  accident,  which  caused  some  delay,  enraged  Xerxes, 
and  he  ordered  the  architects  to  be  put  to  death  and  a 
new  bridge  to  be  constructed.  This  was  carried  from 
Abydos  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Chersonesus. 

Xerxes  set  forth  on  his  expedition  against  the  little 
states  of  G-reece,  B.C.  481.  His  army  amounted,  it  is  said, 
to  1,700,000  foot  and  80,000  horse,  and  his  fleet  consisted 
of  1,207  ships  of  war.  The  multitude  of  men  thus  called 
together  must  have  presented  a  most  extraordinary  sight. 
There  were  the  Persians  in  scaly  armour  and  loose  trou- 
sers and  various  coloured  sleeves  and  turbans,  their  prin- 
cipal weapon  being  the  bow ;  they  bore  bucklers  made  of 
canes :  the  Indians  in  cotton  vests,  and  the  mountaineers 
wearing  skins  of  beasts :  the  Assyrians  with  brass  hel- 
mets and  armed  with  wooden  clubs  tipped  with  steel: 
the  Ethiopians,  whose  bodies  were  dyed  with  white  and 
▼ermiliion  and  covered  with  skins  from  the  leopard  and 
lion,  and  carrying  bows  four  feet  in  length  and  arrows 
■with  stone  heads,  and  spears  pointed  with  the  horns  of 
antelopes.  This  was  the  order  in  which  the  army  marched. 
First  came  the  baggage  and  servants,  a  body  composed  of 
Tarious  nations ;  a^r  them  a  thousand  of  the  Persian 
cavalry;  then  a  thousand  spearmen,  with  spears  orna- 
mented with  gold,  the  points  carried  downwards.  Ten 
large  horses  decked  with  rich  trappings  and  consecrated 
to  Zeus  came  next,  then  the  chariot  consecrated  to  Zeus, 
drawn  by  eight  white  horses  with  grooms  on  foot,  for  it 
was  considered  profane  to  mount  the  seat  of  this  sacred 
chariot.  Xerxes  in  his  chariot  followed,  and  a  band  of 
cavalry  and  foot ;  then  a  splendid  troop  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  most  valiant  and  richly  dressed  of  the  Persians :  these 
were  called  the  "immortals,"  because  the  number  was 
always  kept  up — the  vacancies  arising  from  death  or 
illness  were  immediately  filled.  The  lances  of  a  thou- 
sand of  these  were  ornamented  with  gold,  the  rest 
with  silver ;  they  were  followed  by  an  equal  number  of 
cavalry,  and  the  host  terminated  in  a  mixed  multitude  of 
strangers. 

At  Abydos  a  stately  throne  was  erected,  and  Xerxes 
surveyed  from  an  eminence  the  mighty  mass  of  human 
beings  he  had  called  together,  and  was  much  aflected 
at  the  sight.     The  next  morning  he  made  a  libation  to 
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and  worshipped  the  rising  sun,  according  to  the  reli- 
gious creed  of  the  Persians;  as  a  further  religious 
performance,  he  threw  a  golden  cup  and  sword  into  the 
Hellespont,  imder  the  idea  of  rendering  the  waters  fa- 
vourahlc  to  his  enterprise.  Incense  was  burnt  and  myrtle 
scattered  on  the  bridge,  and  the  ten  thousand  immortals, 
wearing  chaplets,  led  the  way  over  it :  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  passed  before  the  immense  multitude  had 
crossed  it.  At  Doriscus  Xerxes  numbered  the  troops 
and  took  notes  about  them.  From  the  account  he  then 
made  early  historians  were  able  to  furnish  the  particulars 
here  given.  His  mode  of  counting  was  by  placing  ten 
thousand  together,  and  drawing  a  circle  around  them. 
This  circle  he  had  enclosed  with  a  railing,  and  it  was 
filled  again  and  again;  thus  the  army  was  reckoned 
roughly  by  ten  thousands. 

As  he  proceeded  on  his  march,  Xerxes  compelled  others 
to  join  him.  The  inhabitants  were  also  expected  to 
furnish  suppers  for  this  numerous  party  of  guests,  and 
one  bad  part  of  the  business  for  them  wad,  that  the  tents 
and  gold  and  silver  cups  were  carried  away  by  them.  A 
person  at  Abdera,  which  was  favoured  with  one  of  these 
royal  visits,  remarked  it  was  a  cause  of  thankfulness  to 
the  gods  that  Xerxes  ate  only  once  a  day,  for  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  furnish  a  dinner  as  well  as  a  supper 
the  country  would  have  been  ruined. 

We  must  now  see  how  the  Greeks  regarded  this 
threatening  danger,  and  in  what  state  it  found  them.  As 
it  is  but  a  small  coimtry,  you  may  think  their  only  hope 
was  in  unity,  that  all  the  states  should  unite  together, 
and  that  thus  by  combined  effort  they  might  resist  their 
powerful  enemy,  for  we  know  union  is  strength.  But 
unhappilv  the  remembrance  of  old  quarrels  and  disagree- 
ments hmdered  this,  and  frequently  feelings  of  petty 
jealousies  exercised  a  stronger  influence  than  devotion  to 
the  one  great  cause.  But  at  Athens  and  Sparta  love  of 
liberty  was  too  strong  to  be  overpowered  by  contemptible 
jealousies,  and  these  twa  states  united  in  the  protection 
of  Grecian  independence,  and  were  assisted  by  their 
allies. 

Did  Darius  perform  his  intention  of  renewing  the  war  with  Greece  ? 
What  circumstances  prevented  his  doing  so  ? 
By  whom  was  Darius  succeeded  ? 
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WKo  were  the  counsellon  of  Xerxes  ? 

In  what  year  did  Xerxes  set  out  on  his  expedition  ? 

What  was  the  amount  of  his  forces  ? 

Describe  the  state  of  Greece. 


ft  CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

THIMISTOOLES  AND  AEISTEIDES.      THE  ATHEKIAN  KAVT. 
THE   OBACLE.      THE   CONOBES8. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Greeks  required  the  direction 
of  wise  and  patriotic  leaders — men  who  would  be  quick 
in  perceiving  the  most  prudent  course,  and  prompt  and 
decided  in  following  it.  Such  a  general  Athens  pos- 
sessed in  ThemistocleSy  a  man  of  great  natural  genius. 
He  was  capable  upon  the  instant,  without  reflection,  of 
giving  the  best  opinion  on  any  business  that  came  before 
nim.  He  foresaw  what  was  likely  to  occur  with  extra- 
ordinary acuteness,  and  usually  succeeded  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  For  every  pressing  emergency  he  discovered 
an  expedient,  and  it  was  always  found  he  had  decided  on 
the  best  course.  From  his  childhood  he  evinced  a  taste 
for  public  affairs.  At  school  it  was  his  amusement  to 
compose  accusations  and  defences.  He  disliked  idle- 
ness, and  bestowed  little  attention  on  the  acquirement  of 
accomplishments.  He  had  not,  he  said,  learnt  to  play  on 
the  flute,  or  harp,  but  he  knew  how  to  make  an  insignifi- 
cant town  an  important  one.  It  became  his  ambition 
to  raise  the  power  and  importance  of  Athens.  He 
had  a  passionate  desire  for  glory,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  sound  of  the  fame  of  Miltiades,  and  the  celebrity  he 
had  guned  at  Marathon,  disturbed  his  peace. 

Aristeides,  a  statesman  and  leader  of  his  time,  became 
famous  for  his  justice  ''  through  all  Greece."  In  both  of 
these  great  men,  the  love  of  their  country  was  the  pre- 
vailing passion,  but  they  were  unlike  in  character,  and 
took  different  political  views.  Aristeides  was  a  disciple 
of  Cleisthenes.  He  would  vield  to  no  measures,  how- 
ever agreeable  they  might  be  to  the  multitude,  if  they 
were  not  in  strict  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  of 
justice.    He  was  banished  from  Athens  by  ostracism. 
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A  citizen  who  could  not  write,  but  wished  to  aid  in  carry- 
ing this  measure,  met  him,  and  not  knowing  who  he  was, 
asked  him  to  write  on  the  sherd,  the  name  for  him. 
Aristeides  inquired,  **  What  harm  has  Aristeides  done 
you?*'  "None,"  the  man  replied,  "  but  I  am  tired  of 
nearing  him  called  the  Just.** 

Against  ^gina,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  the 
threatening  power  of  Persia,  Themistocles  had  strength- 
ened Athens  by  raising  a  powerful  fleet.  Herodolfus 
remarks  that  the  war  between  Athens  and  ^gina  saved 
Greece,  because  it  induced  the  Athenians  to  improve 
their  navy.  The  Athenians  had  a  silver  mine  at  Laurium, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  divide  its  produce  among  the 
citizens.'  Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  devote  it  to 
the  public  good,  and  to  spend  the  money  in  building  two 
hundred  ships  to  be  employed  against  jEgina.  These 
were  now  ready  against  toe  Persian  invaders. 

The  report  of  the  preparations  of  Xerxes  occasioned 
great  alarm  in  Greece.  Spies  were  sent  to  Sardis  to 
gather  intelligence.  The  Persian  generals  seized  them, 
and  were  about  to  put  them  to  death,  but  Xerxes  forbade 
this.  He  thought  it  good  policy  to  allow  them  to  return, 
supposing  the  Greeks  would  oe  in  despair  when  they 
heard  of  what  an  immense  force  he  was  going  to  bring 
against  them. 

The  Athenians  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi. 
Their  envoys  entered  the  dark  mysterious  temple,  from 
the  adytum  of  which  the  priestess  of  Apollo  declared  the 
mind  of  Zeus.  They  offered  sacrifices,  and  sat  down  in 
silence.  Aristonica  the  priestess  spoke  thus : — "Wretched 
men,  why  sit  ye  here  r  leave  your  dwellings,  and  your 
high  citadel,  and  flee  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
earth.  The  head,  the  body,  the  hands,  the  feet,  all  are 
corrupt.  Fierce  Ares  showers  down  Are,  and  the  Syrian 
chariot  rolls  along.  Many  beautiful  towers  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, and  not  yours  alone ;  the  temples  of  the  immortal 
gods  shall  also  perish  in  the  flames.  Already  they  palpitate 
and  are  damp  with  the  sweat  of  terror.  Drops  or  dark 
blood  fall  from  the  roof — presage  of  impending  calamities. 
But  away  from  this  adytum,  meditate  on  these  evils.'* 

These  words  filled  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with 
consternation.  They  hesitated  to  communicate  so 
ominous  a  reply  to  their  fellow  citizens.       Timon,  a 
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'Delphinian,  recommended  them  to  make  a  second  appli- 
cation  to  the  oracle.  In  a  suppliant  manner,  beanng 
olive  branches  in  their  hands,  they  approached.  "  O 
king,'*  they  said,  "  regard,  we  beseech  thee,  the  signs  of 
Bupplication  we  bear.  Speak  more  favourably  of  the  fate 
of  our  country,  or  we  depart  not  hence,  but  die  in  thy 
sanctuary."  Then  the  priestess  spoke  thus.  "Neither 
by  her  many  prayers,  nor  by  the  wisdom  she  has  exerted, 
can  Pallas  appease  Olympian  Zeus.  But  hear  my  speech, 
which  is  like  adamant.  "When  the  Mount  of  Cecrops,^ 
and  the  recesses  of  Cithseron  shall  be  plundered,  wide- 
seeing  Zeus  shall  yield  the  head-bom  goddess  thus  much  ; 
that  a  wooden  wall  shall  become  invincible,  and  shall 
defend  you  and  your  children.  The  onset  of  the  horse- 
men and  of  the  soldiera,  the  mighty  army  of  the  con- 
tinent, await  not — again  it  shall  stand  before  you.  Thou, 
O  divine  Salamis,  shalt  also  be  the  destroyer  of  the 
children  of  women,  either  at  the  time  when  Demeter 
scatters,  or  when  she  gathers  the  seed.*' 

This  oracle  was  much  discussed  at  Athens.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  conjecture  what  it  would  point  out  by  "  the 
wooden  walls.**  Some  maintained  it  was  the  hedge  of 
thorns  surrounding  the  temple  of  Athene,  and  that  the  city 
would  endure  a  siege.  Themistocles  was  convinced  the 
strength  of  the  state  was  in  its  navy,  and  that  the  city 
could  not  resist  an  attack.  We  shall  hereafter  see  what 
use  he  made  of  his  interpretation. 

At  the  summons  from  the  heralds  of  Xerxes,  many  of 
the  Q-reek  states  "  Medised*'  and  delivered  earth  and  watier 
to  the  king ;  among  such  were  the  Thebans,  and  all  the 
BoBotians,  except  the  Thespians  and  PlataBans.  The  states 
who  determined  to  resist  the  invader,  and  who  had  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  at  heart,  met  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
and  entered  into  mutual  engagements  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  oppose  the  Barbarians.  They  despatched 
envoys  to  invite  others  to  join  them.  They  felt  doubtful 
what  uEgina  would  do,  because  she  had  joined  the  Persians 
in  their  invasion  ten  years  before.  They  were  soon  reas- 
sured she  laid  aside  her  old  quarrel  with  Athens,  and 
united  with  them  against  the  enemy.     An  envoy  was 

'  Supposed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Athenians,  and  an  Autochthon 
or  of&pring  of  the  earth.  Represented  with  a  man's  head  and  body, 
and  terminatiDg  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 
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sent  to  Argos,  but  unsuccesBfully.  It  was  thought  the 
Argeians  favoured  the  Persians  in  the  hope  of  being 
delivered  by  them  from  Sparta.     Corcjra  was  timid,  and 

Eursued  a  deceitful  course.  They  thought  the  Greeks 
ad  no  chance  of  success,  and  they  hoped  to  escape  un- 
scathed by  going  over  to  the  victor.  They  made  specious 
professions  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty  to  the  envoy, 
saying  they  were  aware  that  if  Persia  triumphed,  they 
should  suffer  with  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  they  fitted 
out  a  large  naval  force,  pretending  it  was  to  assist  the 
Greeks,  but  their  real  intention  was  to  remain  inactive 
until  the  crisis  was  past,  and  then  to  join  the  victor. 

Application  was  also  made  to  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, a  powerful  prince,  who  raised  that  state  to  impor- 
tance, lie  demanded  as  a  condition  of  his  union  with 
the  Greeks,  that  he  should  have  the  command  of  the 
forces.  This  the  Athenian  envoy  refused  ;  when  he 
spoke  boastfully  of  his  own  state,  saying  the  Athenians 
were  the  most  ancient  race  in  Greece,  the  only  people 
who  had  not  migrated,  and  of  their  knowledge  and  skill 
in  military  affairs,  he  replied,  '*  Athenian  stranger,  you 
abound  in  men  fit  to  command,  but  appear  to  be  destitute 
of  those  who  are  to  obey.  .  .  .  Carry  this  news  to  Greece, 
your  year  shall  have  no  spring:**  meaning,  the  Greeks 
should  go  without  the  important  assistance  he  might  have 
rendered.  The  inhabitants  of  Thessaly,  the  exposed  north- 
em  state,  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  sent  a  message 
to  the  deputies  assembled  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to 
consult  on  the  means  of  saving  Greece,  to  advise  them  to 
guard  the  pass  of  Olympus,  and  promising  to  unite  in  the 
undertaking.  If  this  was  not  done,  they  said  they  should 
Mediso.  They  were  on  the  frontier,  and  they  should  only 
devote  themselves  to  destruction,  if  unaided  they  attempted 
to  resist  the  invader. 

Name  two  great  statesmen  and  generals  of  Athens  at  this  time. 

Describe  the  character  of  Themistocles. 

How  had  the  Athenians  been  incited  to  improve  their  navy  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  response  of  the  oracle  to  the  application  of 

the  Athenians. 
Give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Greeks  in  preparation  for 

war. 


Ill 


CHAPTEE  XXXni. 

THE  EXPEDITION  TO  TEMPE.      THE   BATTLES   OF   THEBMO- 

PTL^   AISTD  AETEMISIUM. 

Tu£  allies,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Thessalians,  seut  a 
body  of  ten  thousand,  headed  by  Themistocles,  to  guard 
the  pass.  The  force  disembarked  at  Halus,  and  marched  to 
Tempo,  a  defile  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and 
Ossa,  leading  from  Macedonia  into  Thessaly.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Thessalians.  Alexander  of  Macedon  sent 
to  advise  them  to  retire ;  they  would  be  trampled,  he 
said,  under  the  hosts  of  Persia.  At  the  same  time  they 
heard  there  was  another  passage  into  the  country,  and 
by  this  Xerxes  in  fact  marched.  They  also  feared 
the  Persian  fleet  might  land  forces  in  their  rear. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  their  position,  after  remain- 
ing a  few  days  at  Tempo,  they  returned  to  the  isthmus. 
The  cause  was  much  injured  by  this  retreat.  The  Thes- 
Balians  and  many  of  the  northern  states,  in  despair,  joined 
the  Persians.  A  third  of  the  nation  had  sent  tokens  of 
submission  to  Xerxes.  The  deputies  at  Corinth  made  a 
Bolemn  oath  that  as  soon  as  Grecian  aifairs  would  admit, 
they  would  compel  every  Grecian  state  which  Medised 
to  pay  a  tithe  of  its  possessions  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
An  exception  was  maae  in  favour  of  those  with  whom 
resistance  was  hopeless.  They  resolved  to  defend  the 
pass  of  Thermopylsd,  because  it  was  as  narrow  as  that 
in  Thessaly ;  and  thus  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
"  Barbarians  *'  into  Greece.  A  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Eurybiades,  a  Spartan,  was  also  sent  to  the  narrow 
strait  between  Euboea  and  the  line  of  coast,  called  Arte- 
misium  from  a  temple  to  Artemis  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Histiffia.  This  strait  was  two  miles  and  a  half  wide. 
The  position  was  chosen  that  the  fleet  might  co-operate 
with  the  army  and  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Persians  in 
its  rear. 

Thermopylae  was  a  space,  with  two  narrow  passes  from 
Thessaly  mto  Locris,  between  high  mountains  and  the 
sea.  One  of  these  passes  was  so  narrow  as  to  afford 
room  for  only  a  single  carriage.  The  other  was  a  pletli- 
ron^  in  widtn.  Between  the  two  were  the  hot  springs 
^  About  one  hundred  and  one  Engb'sh  feet. 
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from  whence  the  place  had  the  name  Thermopylae,  "  Hot 

fates/'  and  an  altar  to  Hercules,  and  a  wall  built  by  the 
'hocians,  then  in  ruins. 
Leonidas  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  Spartans.  These  were  sent  to 
reassure  the  allies,  it  was  not  expected  that  there  was 
any  immediate  danger.  The  festival  of  Apollo  was  then 
bemg  celebrated.  Zeus  and  Apollo  were  originally  the 
two  male  deities  of  the  Dorians.  The  Olympic  games 
occupied  the  other  Greeks.  Leonidas  was  joined  by 
allies  to  the  number  of  about  five  thousand.  When  he 
arrived  in  the  north  he  endeavoured  to  rally  the  Locrians 
and  Phocians  around  him.  He  told  them  the  force  now 
sent  to  Thermopyl®  was  a  mere  advanced  body  preceding 
the  main  strength  of  Greece.  He  reminded  them  the 
invader  was  not  a  god,  but  a  mortal,  and  therefore 
subject  to  reverses  of  fortune,  which  befal  all  men, 
especially  those  who  occupy  high  stations.  At  the  time 
the  deputies  decided  on  this  step,  they  were  not  aware 
there  was  another  pass  over  the  mountains,  called  Anopea; 
Leonidas  was  informed  of  it  after  his  arrival,  and  sent  one 
thousand  Phocians  to  guard  it. 

As  the  Persian  fleet  sailed  on  in  its  awful  numbers, 
which  appeared  terrific  to  the  Greeks,  a  violent  storm 
assailed  it.  The  ships  were  torn  from  their  anchors, 
driven  against  each  other,  and  dashed  upon  the  clifi^. 
The  commanders  ordered  a  palisade  should  be  formed  of 
the  fragments  to  defend  the  crew  from  the  inhabitants, 
who  might  otherwise  take  advantage  of  their  condition  to 
attack  them.  The  Magi  or  priests  began  their  incanta- 
tions to  appease  the  winds,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  to 
whom,  they  were  informed  by  the  lonians  who  were  with 
them,  the  shores  were  sacred. 

Four  hundred  of  the  Persian  vessels  were  destroyed. 
In  the  storm  corpses  and  fragments  of  the  wrecks  were 
tossed  on  the  waves.  The  Greeks  who  had  been  set  to 
watch,  beheld,  as  they  supposed,  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  Persian  fleet,  and  grateful  for  an  event,  which  they 
imagined  freed  them  from  immediate  danger,  they  poured 
out  libations  to  Poseidon,  to  whose  interposition  they 
attributed  their  deliverance. 

They  were  however  quite  deceived  in  the  supposition 
that  the   Persians  had  sustained   any  important  loss. 
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Their  numbers  were  so  vast  and  the  appearance  they 
made  was  still  so  formidable,  that  the  Greek  forces  were 
struck  with  terror  at  the  sight,  and  would  have  retreated 
had  not  Themistocles  prevailed  on  them  by  his  entrea- 
ties and  by  bribes.  The  only  fear  with  the  Persians 
was  that  their  prey  would  escape.  They  despatched  two 
hundred  ships  to  sail  round  and  prevent  this.  As  soon 
as  they  had  arrived  at  the  point  agreed  on,  they  were 
to  make  a  signal  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  advance 
to  the  attack.  A  Greek  in  the  Persian  fleet,  who 
had  long  wished  to  desert,  now  contrived  to  do  so,  and 
gave  thera  information  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
Both  the  officers  and  sailors,  when  they  saw  how  small 
the  number  of  the  Greeks  was,  considered  their  resolu- 
tion to  come  to  an  engagement  mere  rashness  and  folly. 
The  lonians,  who  were  with  them,  still  preserving  their 
affection  for  their  countrymen,  were  filled  with  grief  at 
their  desperate  situation.  The  king  had  offered  a  reward 
for  an  Athenian  ship,  and  great  emulation  arose  to  cap- 
ture one.  But  contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  their 
enemies,  the  Greeks  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  in  a 
short  time  captured  thirty  vessels.  Though  no  decisive 
engagement  took  place,  the  success  the  Greeks  met  with 
proved  to  themselves  and  their  enemies,  that  though  weak 
in  number  they  might  safely  repose  confidence  in  their 
yalour  and  discipline,  and  that  the  struggle  with  Persia 
was  by  no  means  hopeless.  It  has  therefore  been  said, 
the  sons  of  Athens  laid  the  foundation  of  their  liberty  at 
Artemisium. 

Having  now  seen  what  success  attended  the  fleet,  we 
will  turn  to  the  land  force,  who  at  the  same  time  guarded 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Xerxes  having  heard  some  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Greeks,  sent  a  man  on  horseback  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  their  force.  It  was  about  six  thousand,  but 
the  messenger  saw  only  some  of  the  Spartans.  They 
were  employed  in  performing  their  exercises  and  in  comb- 
ing their  hair.  He  returned  in  safety,  and  reported  to 
Xerxes  all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  gather. 
Xerxes  could  not  believe  the  Greeks  intended  to  oppose 
his  advance,  but  perceiving  they  still  remained  at  the 
pass,  despatched  a  force  with  orders  to  take  them  pri- 
soners and  bring  them  alive  to  him.    This  force  made 
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a  furious  attack,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  a 
others  were  sent,  yet  again  the  Greeks  withstc 
so  that  Xerxes  fovind  that  though  he  had  mani 
he  had  few  soldiers  who  were  equal  to  their  ac 
At  last  the  itn mortals  were  sent  for ;  it  was 
they  would  certainly  defeat  the  Greeks,  yet 
iWsians  were  repulsed.  The  king  looking  ' 
«oiubat  started  from  the  throne  on  which  he  ' 
ill  tmusports  of  fear  and  rage  at  the  defeat  and 
he  heheld« 

At  last  a  Greek  traitor  named  Epialtes,  hopi 
a  rewar\l  from  Xerxes,  offered  to  show  bis  ar 
rouiuU  so  that  they  could  attack  the  Greeks  on 
The  kiii^  w»s  delighted  at  this  intelligence,  a 
a  troop  to  march  otf  immediately.  The  nc 
KHr«^v^  reeiched  Leonidas,  who  knowing  thei 
ttow  hv>pek^$s^  sallied  out,  resolyed  to  sell  tl 
Ki»  meu  a$  deturly  as  possible.  After  having 
altW«  Wt^r^  to  r\nire,  he  fell  with  those  who  re 
KiM  furto^islr  upon  the  iuTaders  sword  in  h 
*w{^  otf  multitudets  before  them.  After  Le 
?^n  iK^  aati\y  with  Epialtes  arrived,  when  1 
{vs^i^l  v>n  a  rt;diucr  ground,  became  a  mai 
?Av^>fc^^Htr^  of  mx^ms  and  arrows,  and  still  fightin 
Nhi^^  OYVHrwh^^lnuHl  by  the  numbers  of  th( 
IVy  >M?t^  ;^^  burtod  on  the  spot  where  they  : 
I5tw  ^Ht;^^  >ra$  (Oaced  over  the  Spartans : — 

""  ^Vv.  $fT«xi^?nr«  And  to  Sparta  tell 
How  at  Wr  w>»d  the  Spartans  fell." 

A  tvN^.^v  ^^^  ^^^  OTvct<>d  to  Megistias,  wh 
>>*xv;^n;,^uxuv^  the  Ottx^k^  x.-ith  their  fate 
Ci  v.'^i     V^xvuid;^  wishe.1  to  persuade  hin 
CVr  ^.1^^^  ^-"  -*^^  '^N  «ul  the  following  epit 
K  ^;x>vv-,a<^  >8.^  |xUc,>a  on  his  tomb :— 


%> 


X  >fttv*  M<^rt:Prta$L.  ^y.^  dHine, 
r^  ra-fe*  t^is  ^Vnt  s:t<>Tie, 
ttS^^L*^  ^**^^^  itiT^ng  host. 

•^'*<*  ^T^rta  *  |:)oiiy  shared*^' 


A  marble  li'r_  Ta*e  *rf«y,-ifc'i  a«  a  ^•.v. -u.'i.i   i'/  l.i-. 
nidflB.    Ttc  iSytr'-tii-e    iac    v.v;,    i.'/^.* .  <    '/i. 

account  oft  OHySlA-st:  V  Lj;-_  t.u/'yr^.  V  >»»    •  i  '.    '.  .'  ■      '*)  ^  /. 

Hearing  uia:  i;-i^v^<  :;*»:   -v.    . ..».  >■  ic*.  .  i  , .  _•     '  .•  . 
were  tR.  L  iJbr  \\LJ-.-.    i,  :.,    •  •^.-.  .<••.■.      r.. .      ^.  .\.... 
■nd  aart- iut*r  i: •':••-    .••   .""c-.  .    . -■.  ■    ,. 
hopelfiBt  Birui:::!'.       .  •>:    .•'  :  --. .        - .     . 

counirruje:.  1-.  i;-    .    .    ■    u*:.., - 
0f"Arii5U>utiUi*    ...-    -.1    .:r        ....     . 
inv  int«rL'oiii>-   •• :..    _:: 

The  ireraiai;     »'      2^      .     ^.         .       . 
iDfin  a:    Tiirriav- •  i .-       ..-^     -....^,-.   .     . 
B.C.  4hi. . 

To  WUUUI  ^h-  !f-  »~r*n--..         ..J 
^liai  Wtt>  Li^r  ciiaic-  .         -.._. 

Wiiai  uieuMi  -        '  .MCiJii..  .- 
lore  uir  III**-".         ■■   -■     j.^ 
WiMrre  ciiu  ui-  -o.-c-      «•■ 

Give  au  ttccuu..  -^   ^  . 

Vkiiu  uuiiuui'i-  .  .      J..     .  *■ 
Give  uii  accitu  : 
111  wuai  veaj  u:..  ^^ 


■•j   a-' 


»'.. 


Jut  iuju->«  ■  -  .■ 

Jiirui.       -*.'-.  . 
Datciieu   a.  x^. 
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a  furious  attack,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ; 
others  were  sent,  vet  again  the  Greeks  withstood  them, 
so  that  Xerxes  found  that  though  he  had  mauT  men  yet 
he  had  few  soldiers  who  were  equal  to  their  adversaries. 
At  last  the  immortals  were  sent  for;  it  was  supposed 
they  would  certainly  defeat  the  Greeks,  yet  again  the 
Persians  were  repulsed.  The  king  looking  on  at  the 
combat  started  from  the  throne  on  which  he  was  seated 
in  transports  of  fear  and  rage  at  the  defeat  and  slaughter 
he  beheld. 

At  last  a  Greek  traitor  named  Epialtes,  hoping  to  gain 
a  reward  from  Xerxes,  offered  to  show  his  army  a  road 
round,  so  that  they  could  attack  the  Greeks  on  both  sides. 
The  king  was  delighted  at  this  intelligence,  and  ordered 
a  troop  to  march  off  immediately.  The  news  of  this 
betrayal  reached  Leonidas,  who  knowing  their  case  was 
now  hopeless,  sallied  out,  resolved  to  sell  the  lives  of 
his  men  as  dearly  as  possible.  After  having  given  lus 
allies  leave  to  retire,  he  fell  with  those  who  remained  by 
him  furiously  upon  the  invaders  sword  in  hand :  they 
swept  off  multitudes  before  them.  After  Leonidas  was 
slain  the  army  with  Epialtes  arrived,  when  the  Greeks 
posted  on  a  rising  ground,  became  a  mark  for  the 
showers  of  javelins  and  arrows,  and  still  fighting  perished, 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Persians. 
They  were  all  buried  on  the  spot  where  they  fought,  and 
this  epitaph  was  placed  over  tne  Spartans : — 


"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Sparta  tell 
How  at  her  word  the  Spartans  fell. 


tt 


A  tomb  was  also  erected  to  Megistias,  who  is  said  to 
have  acquainted  the  Greeks  with  their  fate  by  his  pro- 
phetic art.  Leonidas  wished  to  persuade  him  to  depart, 
but  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  following  epitaph,  written 
by  Simonides,  was  placed  on  his  tomb : — 

'*  Unto  Megistias,  seer  dirine. 
We  raise  this  silent  stone, 
Slain  by  the  Medes'  invading  host, 
And  falling  not  alone. 
Clearly  he  saw  their  coming  fate, 
Who  dauntless  all  things  dared, 
Yet  faced  with  Sparta's  king  her  foes, 
And  Sparta's  glory  shared." 
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A  marble  lion  was  erected  as  a  monument  to  Leo- 
nidas.  Two  Spartans  bad  been  absent  on  leave  on 
accoont  of  a  disease  wbich  almost  deprived  tbem  of  sigbt. 
Hearing  tbat  Epialtes  bad  led  tbe  Persians  round,  tbey 
were  at  a  loss  wbieb  to  do,  wbetber  to  return  to  Sparta 
and  save  tbeir  lives,  or  rejoin  tbeir  countrymen  in  tbe 
bopeless  struggle.  One  of  tbem  resolved  to  rejoin  tbe 
army,  and  be  called  for  bis  arms  and  ordered  bis  Helot  to 
conduct  bim  to  tbe  Spartans,  wbere  be  was  soon  slain. 
Tbe  otber  soldier  returned  to  Sparta.  He  was  always 
regarded  witb  contempt,  because  be  bad  forsaken  bis 
countrymen  in  tbe  bour  of  danger.  He  went  by  tbe  name 
of  "  Anstodemus  tbe  coward,"  and  no  citizen  would  bold 
any  intercourse  witb  bim. 

Tbe  Persians  are  said  to  bave  lost  twenty  tbousand 
men  at  TbermopylsB;  tbese  engagements  took  place 
E.G.  480. 

What  was  the  character  of  Themlstocles  ? 
To  whom  was  he  frequently  opposed  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  Aristeides  ? 

What  measure  did  Themlstocles  advise  the  Athenians  to  take  be- 
fore the  inTasion,  for  the  improvement  of  their  navy  ? 
Where  did  the  Greeks  meet  to  consult  ? 
What  measures  were  resolved  on  by  them  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  naval  expe^tion. 
Who  conducted  the  land  force  of  Thermopylee  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  battle. 
In  what  year  did  these  engagements  take  place  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

THE  FBOOBESS  OF  XEBXES.   THE  DESEBTIOK  OF  ATHENS. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS. 

Gbeece  was  now  exposed  to  tbe  Persian  army.  Some 
of  tbe  inbabitants  of  Pbocis  fled  to  tbe  bigber  plains ; 
tbe  bouses,  tbe  fields,  and  tbe  temples  of  tbe  vale  of  tbe 
river  Cepbissus,  to  tbe  borders  of  BcBotia,  were  destroyed 
by  tbe  overwbelming  flood  of  barbarous  invaders.  A  ricb 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  fourteen  towns  were  plundered  and 
burnt.  Xerxes  bad  beard  of  tbe  treasures  of  tbe  re- 
nowned and  revered  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delpbi,  and  des- 
patched a  force  to  seize  tbem.     Tbe  Delpbinians  bad 
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been  told  the  G;od  would  take  care  of  his  own,  therefore 
Bending  their  coildren  to  sea,  thej  left  the  place.  Some 
concealed  themselves  in  the  caves  of  Parnassus,  and  others 
took  refuge  in  Amphissa.  A  violent  thunder  storm  arose 
at  the  time  the  Persians  were  advancing  to  the  sacred 
spot ;  the  cliffs  were  shattered,  and  fragments  fell  on  the 
bold  intruders.  Keligious  horror  took  possession  of 
them.  They  were  about  to  lay  their  hands  on  conse- 
crated wealth.  The  storm  appeared  to  them  an  expres- 
sion of  divine  wrath.  They  turned  back,  and  being 
pursued  by  the  Delphinians,  they  did  not  stop  until  they 
reached  the  borders  of  BaK)tia. 

After  the  Grecian  fleet  quitted  Artemisium,  a  dif- 
ference arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelopon- 
nesians.  The  Athenians  wished  to  attack  the  Persians 
at  once  with  the  combined  force  of  the  allies.  The 
Peloponnesians  opposed  this,  and  thinking  only  of  their 
own  safety,  projected  the  erection  of  a  wall  .over  the 
isthmus  ol  Corinth.  The  rest  of  G-reece  they  intended 
leaving  to  oppose  as  it  best  might  the  advancing  hosts 
of  Persia.  They  erected  the  barrier  in  great  haste,  and 
satisfied  with  having  walled  out  the  enemy,  they  left  the 
Athenians  alone  in  this  critical  hour.  The  Athenians  were 
naturally  very  indignant  at  this,  but  they  did  not  des- 
pair. Themistoclcs  encouraged  them  to  confide  in  their 
fleet,  "the  wooden  walls,**  as  he  declared,  spoken  of  by 
the  oracle:  in  the  "divine  Salamis,"  they  might  find 
safety.  lie  recommended  them  to  abandon  their  city  at 
once,  and  leave  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  save  themselves 
by  embarking  and  sailing  to  the  island  of  Salamis.  The 
Atheniai^s  were  very  loath  to  receive  this  interpretation 
of  the  oracle.  They  were  agitated  by  grief  at  the  idea  of 
resigning  to  ruin  their  own  hearths,  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  But  their  for- 
titude and  love  of  independence  were  equal  to  the 
occasion.  They  left  their  city,  and  carried  their  wives 
and  children  to  Troezene,  JSgina,  and  Salamis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Salamis  treated  them  with  great  kind- 
ness. They  passed  a  law  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public  funds,  and  that  the  schoolmasters 
should  be  paid  for  instructing  the  children.  And  thus 
they  remained,  trusting  thoy  had  obeyed  the  will  of  the 
gods,  and  that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  own  state. 
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The  fleet  was  assembled  at  Salamis.  Eurvbiadcs,  the 
Spartan  general,  held  the  command. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  council  now  called 
to  debate  what  course  the  Greek  allies  should  adopt,  that 
Salamis  should  be  abandoned,  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  blocked  up  there  by  their  enemies,  and  in  this 
case  their  cities  would  be  left  defenceless.  They  agreed 
to  sail  towards  the  isthmus,  they  should  then  be  ready  to 
join  the  land  force  assembled  there.  This  plan  was  dis- 
liked by  the  Athenians.  Themistocles  felt  some  appre- 
hension that  if  the  fleet  touched  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
men  landing  there,  would  disperse  and  return  to  their 
own  cities,  and  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  again 
to  raise  so  large  a  force.  The  Athenians  had  resigned 
their  homes  and  hazarded  everything  to  the  success  of  a 
naval  engagement.  A  defeat  by  sea  would  be  utter  ruin 
to  them.  Themistocles  therefore  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  to  keep  the  allies  together  at  Salamis.  As  they 
were  discussing  the  point,  new*  arrived  that  Xerxes  had 
overrun  Attica  and  attacked  and  taken  Athens.  Shortly 
flames  arising  from  the  well-known  spot,  assured  its 
citizens  the  intelligence  was  but  too  true,  for  although 
the  few  who  would  cling  to  the  idea  that  "  the  wooden 
walls"  spoken  of  by  the  oracle,  meant  the  walls  of 
Athens,  had  made  a  determined  defence,  yet  resistance 
against  such  a  multitude  had  been  fruitless.  Xerxes  plun- 
dered the  city  and  temples,  and  set  fire  to  the  citadel. 
He  was  very  proud  of  this  triumph,  so  he  sent  oflT  of  his 
snccesfl  to  Susa,  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken ;  among  them 
were  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton. 

The  Greeks  were  filled  with  dismay  at  this  fatal  catas- 
trophe. The  coimcil  was  broken  up,  for  the  commanders 
hurried  off,  determining  to  return  at  once  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Themistocles,  unable  to  carry  his  measure, 
was  leaving  the  council,  when  he  met  a  friend  of  his,  an 
able  politician,  and  finding  upon  conversing  with  him, 
that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  would  be  very 
unwise  to  let  the  fleet  depart,  he  again  hastened  back  to 
Eurybiades,  to  make  a  last  eflbrt  to  bring  him  round.  He 
entreated  him  not  to  set  sail,  but  to  go  on  shore  and  call 
another  council.  A  warm  dispute  arose  among  the  com- 
manders. Eurybiades,  irritated  at  Themistocles'  inter- 
ference,  said, 
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"  At  the  Olympic  games  those  who  start  before  their 
time  are  punislaea." 

"  Yes,'  answered  Themistocles ;  "  but  those  who  lag 
behind  win  no  crown." 

Eurybiades  being  still  more  enraged  at  his  opposition, 
threatened  to  strike  him. 

"Strike,  but  hear  me,"  cried  Themistocles.  Then 
having  obtained  the  superiority  which  a  command  of 
temper  under  unjust  attacks  ensures,  he  stated  the 
case  clearlv,  explaining  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  the 
safety  of  the  Peloponnesus  would  be  gained  as  much  by 
a  battle  at  Salamis  as  by  one  at  the  isthmus,  only  that  at 
Salamis  the  allies  would  fight  at  much  greater  advantage. 
That  by  leaving  their  present  post  they  only  gave  up  a 
favourable  position,  and  left  ^gma,  Salamis,  and  Troezene 
defenceless.  The  Corinthian  commander  said  "a  man 
who  had  no  country  had  no  title  to  vote."  This  was  meant 
as  an  insult  to  Themistocles,  and  alluded  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Athens  his  city.  Upon  which  he  replied,  it  was 
true  they  had  lefl  their  houses  and  walls,  not  deeming 
them  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their  freedom,  that  they  were 
now  the  greatest  city  of  Greece  since  they  had  two  hun- 
dred ships,  with  which  they  were  quite  willing  to  defend 
the  other  states  if  they  chose  to  agree  to  this  proposal, 
if  not,  they  should  sail  off  to  a  city,  a  colony  of  their's  in 
Italy,  and  they  would  soon  make  that  as  fair  as  the  one 
they  had  quitted. 

Eurybiades  knew  the  Spartans  were  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  Persians  without  them,  and  fearing  to 
lose  their  valuable  aid,  agreed  at  this  threat  to  remain 
where  he  was ;  his  opinions  guided  the  decision  of  the 
council. 

But  six  days  after,  at  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
the  courage  of  the  allies  again  deserted  them,  and  they  re- 
pented ol*  their  resolution  passed  in  council.  A  murmur 
arose ;  it  was  thought  madness  in  Eurybiades  to  remain,  and 
again  the  fear  of  being  blocked  up  took  possession  of  their 
minds.  At  this  crisis  Themistocles  had  recourse  to 
stratagem,  for  he  was  determined  to  keep  the  fleet  where 
it  was,  being  ftilly  persuaded  it  was  the  wisest  course. 
While  the  captains  were  carrying  on  their  stormy  de- 
bates and  disputes,  he  unobserved  left  the  council  and 
bade  a  slave  of  his,  who  understood  the  Persian  language, 
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go  directly  to  Xerxes  and  deliver  this  message :  "  Themis- 
tocles,  the  general  of  the  Grecians,  wishes  well  to  the 
king  and  desires  to  see  his  cause  succeed,  he  has  there- 
fore sent  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  to  say 
they  are  all  alarmed  and  resolved  to  flee.     If  you  can 
prevent  their  escape  you  will  gain  a  complete  victory. 
They  are  divided  among  themselves,  and  when  they  find 
they  are  pent  up  by  your  ships,  they  will  turn  their  arras 
against  each  other.       Xerxes  did  not  detect  this  artiiice, 
but  issued  orders  that  the  Greek  fleet  should  be  sur- 
rounded immediately.     This  was  exactly  what  Themis- 
tocles  wished,  for  it  precluded  the  possibility  of  leaving 
Salamis.     He  returned  to  the  council  where  the  debates 
were  still  going  on,  when  he  was  informed  a  stranger 
wished  to  speak  to  him.    This  proved  to  be  Aristeides, 
who  though  banished  by  the  party  Themistocles  headed, 
nobly  forgot  his  private  injuries  in  his  desire  to  assist  one 
who,  like  himself,  made  the  welfare  of  his  country  the 
ereat  object  of  his  life.     He  supposed  Themistocles  was 
^orant  of  his  real  position,  anfcame  to  warn  him  that 
the  Persian  fleet  was  surrounding  the  Greeks.     "Let 
OB  still  be  rivals,"  he  said,  in  allusion  to  their  past  dis- 
agreements, "  but  let  our  strife  be  which  may  best  serve 
his  country.     I  come  to  say  you  are  wasting  words  while 
you  debate  about  leaving  Salamis;  we  are  surrounded, 
and  can  only  escape  by  cutting  a  way  through  the  Persian 
fleet."     He  had  sailed  over  from  the  island  of  ^gina  at 
great  peril.  Themistocles  explained  that  their  present  posi- 
tion had  been  produced  by  himself:  that  he  had  so  acted  to 
prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  Greeks.     Very  shortly  the 
news  Aristeides  announced  to  the  commander  was  con- 
firmed by  a  ship  that  had  deserted  from  the  enemy's  fleet. 
The  next  morning's  light  disclosed  to  the  Greeks  the 
immense  fleet  of  the  Persians  scattered  over  the  sur- 
rounding sea.     A  feeling  of  terror  prevailed  through  the 
Grecian  navy  when  they  came  to  oppose  such  a  force  face 
to  face,  ana  induced  them  to  delay  coming  to  an  en- 
counter.    A  brother  of  -^Eschylus,  the  poet,  was  the  first 
to  begin  an  engagement  by  darting  forward  in  a  Phosnician 
vessel.     The  onset  then  became  general,  and  was  main- 
tained  by  the   Greeks  with  order  and  courage.     The 
Persians  were  completely  defeated  and  afterwards  pur- 
sued.    Xerxes,  who  had  attributed  his  former  failures  to 
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his  absence  from  the  scene,  had  caused  a  throne  to  be 
erected,  and  at  his  side  scribes  had  been  placed.  He 
wished  to  observe  and  take  down  the  names  ;  he  thought 
to  encourage  his  commanders  by  distributing  rewards 
or  imposing  punishment  as  their  conduct  might  de- 
serve. But  the  defeat  now  sustained,  following  a  series 
of  disasters,  discouraged  him:  he  saw  his  situation 
becoming  dangerous,  and  that  his  retreat  to  Asia  might 
be  cut  off.  He  therefore  wished  to  return,  and  Mar- 
donius,  who  had  encouraged  the  undertaking,  perceiv- 
ing his  wish,  undertook  to  conclude  the  eampaign.  He 
accompanied  the  king  into  Thessaly,  where  they  parted. 
Mardonius,  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  troops, 
returned  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Greece,  and  Xerxes  with 
the  remnant  of  his  host  retired  into  Asia. 

The  retreat  was  attended  with  great  loss  and  Buffering : 
the  provisions  of  the  country  had  been  exhausted,  and 
the  army  was  driven  to  great  extremities  for  food ;  the 
soldiers  were  obliged  to  feed  on  the  herbage  and  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees.  This  unwholesome  food  produced 
disease,  and  the  cities  received  the  sick  who  were  unable  to 
proceed  with  their  companions.  A  great  number  of  men 
were  dro^Tied  in  the  Strymon.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  ice  which  was  supposed  suihcient  to  bear  them 
gate  way.  Many  died  in  Abydos,  where  abundance  of 
provisions  was  found,  but  immoderate  use  of  them,  afber 
the  want  they  had  endured,  occasioned  disease,  so  that 
Xerxes  brought*  back  but  a  poor  and  scanty  portion  of 
his  grand  army,  ^o  the  presence  of  mind  and  wisdom  of 
Themistocles  the  G-reeks  ascribed  their  deliverance,  and 
the  whole  land  resounded  with  his  praises. 

After  making  an  offering  to  the  gods  of  the  choicest  of 
the  spoil,  the  cdlies  assembled  at  the  isthmus  to  decide 
who  in  the  war  had  proved  most  worthy  of  distinction, 
and  all  the  captains  gave  the  names  of  those  they  es- 
teemed first  and  second  on  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  and 
though  many  supposed  the  first  place  belonged  to  himself, 
yet  they  all  gave  the  second  to  Themistocles.  The 
liacedsemonians  invited  him  to  Sparta  and  presented  a 
magnificent  chariot  to  him.  An  olive  crown  was  also 
conferred  on  him  and  Eurybiades.  On  his  return  they 
sent  three  hundred  men  to  attend  him  to  the  borders 
of  Tegea. 
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Describe  the  progress  of  Xerxes. 

Were  the  Greek  allies  agreed  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  at  this 

crisis? 
What  answer  had  the  Athenians  received  from  the  oracle  ? 
On  what  sacrifice  did  they  resolve  ? 
How  did  the  siege  of  Athens  end  ? 
Where  was  the  fleet  assembled  ?' 

What  view  did  Themistocles  take  of  the  position  of  the  Greeks  ? 
Relate  what  occurred  at  the  council  of  war. 
To  what  stratagem  had  Themistocles  recourse  ? 
Describe  the  battle  of  Salamis. 


CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

THE    ATTEMPT    OF    MABDOKIUS,   THE    PEBSIAK    GENERAL, 
TO   GAIN   OVEB  THE   ATHENIANS. 

Mabdonixts  now  found  the  subjugation  of  the  Greeks 
was  more  easily  planned  than  accomplished;  that  he 
entertained  some  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  success,  or  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  ensure  it,  is  evident  from  his 
applying  to  the  oracles  on  the  subject  of  this  war.  On 
several  occasions  he  seems  much  influenced  by  the  reli- 
non  of  the  Greeks,  and  many  circumstances  occur  to 
justify  the  inference,  that  the  Persians  were  disposed  at 
times  to  regard  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe.  His  first 
attempt  after  this  was  to  effect  a  division  among  the 
allies  oy  trying  to  gain  the  Athenians  over ;  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  design  arose  from  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived from  the  oracle:  his  perseverance  in  iu*ging  his 
offers  when  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  their  being 
accepted,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  believing  that  he  should  effect  what  he 
desired,  or  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  depended  in 
some  measure  upon  the  desertion  of  the  Athenians.  He 
thought  the  defection  of  a  state  so  eminent  for  its  power, 
valour,  and  numbers,  would  greatly  weaken  his  enemies, 
who  were  too  inconsiderable  to  be  able  to  bear  such  a 
loss ;  and  that  when  he  had  no  longer  to  contend  with 
the  Athenian  navy,  to  which  he  was  well  aware  the 
victory  gained  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamia  was  to  be  attri- 
buted, he  might  establish  his  own  superiority  at  sea,  and 
that  the  conquest  of  the  remaining  land  forces  would  be 
no  longer  difficult.     The  design  he  formed  was  to  win  the 
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Athenians  to  desert  and  thus  to  betray  their  allies  and 
resign  their  liberty  to  a  foreign  invader ;  and  the  bribes 
he  held  out  to  induce  them  to  adopt  so  dishonourable  a 
course  were  promises  of  protection  and  wealth  from 
Xerxes.  The  agent  he  chose  was  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedon,  who  fully  entering  into  the  plan  used  his 
utmost  address  to  bring  it  about.  For  tois  purpose  he 
repaired  to  Athens,  and  addressed  the  citizens  in  the 
following  manner :  "  Men  of  Athens !  I  am  sent  by 
Mardonius  to  inform  /ou  he  has  received  this  message 
from  Xerxes :  '  I  forgive  the  Athenians  all  the  past,  and 
am  ready  to  restore  their  possessions  and  to  add  to  them 
any  others  they  may  choose ;  they  may  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  and  I  am  willing  to  rebuild  all  the  temples 
I  have  burnt  if  they  will  accept  my  terms.*  *'  He  tnen 
went  on  to  say,  Mardonius  recommended  them  by  all 
means  to  take  advantage  of  the  magnanimity  of  Xerxes, 
assuring  them  it  was  perfect  madness  in  the  Athenians  to 
attempt  to  resist  him,  that  his  resources  were  inexhaustible, 
and  that  if  one  army  were  destroyed  another  would  speedily 
fill  its  place ;  that  they  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
such  an  enemy  as  this,  and  therefore  the  wisest  policy 
was  to  accept  the  offers  now  made.  Alexander  added, 
that  for  his  part  ho  should  not  have  imdertaken  to  deliver 
such  a  message  had  he  entertained  any  hope  that  the 
Athenians  would  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  a  satis&o- 
toiy  termination,  but  he  assured  them  the  power  of 
'^  Xerxes  was  more  than  human,''  that  his  dominion  was 
of  immense  extent,  that  he  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  a  refusal  of  the  offer.  He  reminded  them  that  their 
state  lay  just  between  the  contending  parties,  and  that 
they  would  suffer  more  than  any  other.  "  Be  persuaded !" 
he  exclaimed, "  it  is  no  disgrace  to  you  if  of  all  the  Greeks, 
Xerxes  has  selected  you  only,  as  worthy  of  his  forgive- 
ness and  friendship.*' 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  greatly  disturbed  at  these 
proceedings,  the  more  so,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  on  ac- 
count of  an  oracle  foretelling  that  the  Athenians  would 
form  an  alliance  with  the  barbarians,  and  that  united 
they  would  drive  the  Dorians  out  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  Athenians  had  made  no  secret  of  the  offers  of  the 
Persians,  on  the  contrary,  the  Spartans,  by  their  wish, 
were  present  when  they  were  made. 
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When  Alexander  had  conchided  his  narration,  the 
Spartan  ambassador  addressed  the  Athenians.  He  en- 
treated them  not  to  alter  the  existing  relation  of  the 
Gh'ecian  states,  or  to  accept  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Persians.  Such  conduct  would  be  unjust  and  dishonour- 
able to  any  state,  and  in  the  Athenians  especially  so, 
because  the  war  had  been  commenced  on  their  account, 
and  by  them  the  other  Greeks  had  been  involved  in  it. 
He  said,  "  We  have  contemplated  your  afflictions,  in  being 
twice  deprived  of  your  harvest,  and  in  being  obliged  to 
forsake  your  homes,  with  the  deepest  sorrow  ;  we  and  the 
other  allies,  in  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  are 
willing  to  provide  for  your  wives  and  for  those  who  are 
incapable  of  bearing  arms ;  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
led  away  by  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  or  deluded  by 
the  arguments  of  Mardonius;  you  are  fully  aware  that 
amongst  the  barbarians  truth  and  justice  are  alike  dis- 
rewded." 

The  answer  returned  by  the  Athenians  displays  the 
noble  and  unbending  spirit  and  determined  independence 
of  that  people.  "  We  are  conscious,"  they  said,  "  our 
power  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Persians  ;  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  reproach  us  with  that;  but  we  cling  to  our 
liberty,  and  as  long  as  we  are  able  will  we  resist  all  that 
endangers  it.  You  will  never  persuade  us,  for  we  are  not 
to  be  persuaded,  to  unite  with  the  barbarians  ;  say  there- 
tare  to  Mardonius,  the  Athenians  bid  you  tell  him  that 
as  long  as  the  sun  performs  his  course,  so  long  will  they 
refuse  the  offers  of  Xerxes ;  they  defy  him,  trusting  in 
their  heroes,  whose  images  he  has  deprived  them  of,  and 
in  the  gods  whose  temples  and  offerings  he  has  destroyed. 
Bear  this  message  and  depart  for  ever  from  our  presence, 
nor  think  to  wm  us  to  what  is  base  by  attempting  to 
make  it  appear  honourable.**  To  the  Spartans,  tney  said 
their  character  ought  to  have  defended  them  from  the 
unjust  fear  they  had  entertained.     That  neither  all  the 

g)ld  in  the  world,  nor  the  possession  of  the  best  and  finest 
nds,  could  ever  induce  them  to  assist  to  enslave  G-reece. 
They  thanked  them  for  the  assistance  they  offered,  but 
they  did  not  require  it.  What  they  had  to  request  was, 
that  without  delay  that  state  would  send  an  army  to 
oppose  and  impede  the  progress  of  Mardonius,  who  doubt- 
less would  forthwith  prepare  to  invade  Attica. 

o2 
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Upon  receiving  this  rejection  of  hifl  offers  Mardonius 
marched  to  Athens.  Its  citizens  had,  as  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Xerxes  ten  months  before,  embarkea  at  Salamis, 
and  the  city  was  lefb  empty.  Again  from  thence  Mar- 
donius repeated  his  terms,  but  only  to  receive  a  second 
refusal.  An  Athenian  named  Lycidas  was  the  only  man 
who  ventured  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  accepting 
them.  It  is  supposed  he  was  bribed  over  by  Persian 
gold ;  the  report  of  his  treachery  roused  the  indignation 
of  liis  fellow  citizens,  who  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the 
council  chamber  and  stoned  him  to  death. 

The  Spartans,  as  they  had  done  before,  gave  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  safety  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
instead  of  sending  an  army  without  delay  to  help  the 
Athenians,  went  on  with  the  wall  which  was,  as  they 
supposed,  to  defend  them,  while  Athens  was  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy :  but  upon  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Athenians,  the  Ephors  called  out  a  military  force  of  five 
thousand  Spartans,  each  being  attended  by  several  helots, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Pausanias. 

What  attempt  was  made  by  Mardonius  ? 

Who  conducted  this  business  ? 

Describe  the  proceedings  which  took  place  on  this  occasion. 

Name  the  Athenian  who  alone  adyised  his  fellow  citizens  to  aooqtt 

the  offers  of  the  Persians. 
What  force  was  sent  by  the  Spartans  against  Mardonius  ? 
Was  it  sent  immediately  ?  . 

By  whom  was  this  force  commanded  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

THE   BATTLE   OF   PLATJEA.      THE   BATTLE   OF   MTCALE. 

Mabdovius  allowed  the  Athenians  some  time  to  recon- 
sider their  decision,  hoping  they  might  still  be  induced 
to  accept  his  terms  from  a  desire  to  preserve  their  dtj 
and  lands  from  destruction.  Finding  nowever,  that  they 
resolutely  kept  their  determination,  he  burnt  the  houses 
and  temples,  and  ravaged  the  country,  b.o.  479.  Aftw 
this  he  retired  to  Bceotio,  and  encamped  between  Etythrs 
and  the  river  Asopus,  to  await  the  army  the  (ireeks 
had  assembled  agamst  him.     While  he  was  here,  oecu- 
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pied  in  making  preparations,  a  Greek  named  Attaginus, 
a  citizen  of  Thebes,  made  a  feast  to  which  he  invited 
fifty  Persians  and  fi^  Greeks  favouring  their  cause.  It 
IB  fftated  that  one  of  the  Persian  officers  confided  to  a 
Greek,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  among  them, 
that  the  expedition  would  be  unsuccessful.  They  were, 
he  said,  compelled  to  persist  in  the  attempt  by  Mar- 
donius,  but  that  he  foresaw  misfortunes  they  had  no 
power  of  averting.  Attaginus  and  his  party  had  after- 
wards reason  to  repent  the  part  they  haa  taken  against 
their  countrymen,  for  they  were  delivered  up  by  the 
other  citizens  to  Pausanias  the  Spartan.  Attaginus  con- 
trived to  escape,  the  others  were  put  to  death. 

The  Athenians  left  Salamis,  headed  by  Aristeides,  and 
joined  the  army,  which  altogether  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand :  it  was  under  the  command  of 
Ptosanias.  They  advanced  towards  the  Persians  and 
lialted  near  ErythrsB.  An  attack  was  made  by  the  Per- 
man  cavalry,  imder  Masistius,  a  leader  ranking  next  to 
MardoniuB.  The  greater  part  of  the  Grecian  army  was 
protected  by  the  broken  groimd,  but  the  Megarians,  who 
were  not  so,  suffered  greatly  under  the  continued  assaults 
of  the  Persian  cavalry.  Fmding  their  position  becoming 
every  moment  more  critical,  they  sent  a  message  to  the 
general  to  ask  for  instant  help,  declaring  they  had  held 
out  for  some  time,  though  with  considerable  difficulty,  but 
despaired  of  doing  so  much  lon^r  unless  assistance  was 
sent  without  loss  of  time.  This  nowever  was  a  dangerous 
service,  and  consequently  none  were  found  willing  to  under- 
take it.  Then  Olympiodorus  seeing  no  other  come  forward, 
bravely  volimteered  to  go.  His  three  hundred  men,  and 
the  archers  by  whom  they  were  accompanied,  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  the  showers  of  arrows  they  sent 
around  the  Persians,  checked  their  attack.  The  horse  of 
Masistius,  who  still  rode  foremost,  received  a  wound,  and 
rearing,  threw  its  rider,  who  was  slain  by  the  Athenians, 
though  not  immediately,  owing  to  the  resistance  his 
scaly  armour  made  to  their  weapons.  As  soon  as  his 
troop  perceived  his  fall,  they  marched  forward  to  possess 
themselves  of  his  body,  when  a  desperate  struggle  en- 
sued :  in  this  the  Persians  were  repulsed.  Loud  lamen- 
tations were  raised  by  them  over  nim,  and  in  token  of 
■orrow,  they  cut  off  their  own  hair,  and  that  of  their  horses 
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and  cattle.  The  body  was  placed  on  a  chariot  and  carried 
through  the  Greek  camp,  for  the  soldiers  were  desirous  of 
seeiug  a  man  so  remarkable  for  his  size  and  beauty. 
They  were  now  obliged  to  change  their  position  in  order 
to  get  a  supply  of  water.  Tliis  movement  occasioned  an 
altercation  between  the  Tegeans  and  the  Athenians,  both 
claiming  the  post  of  honour.  Each  based  their  right 
upon  the  reputation  they  had  gained  in  past  times. 
The  Tegeans  urged  the  post  had  been  assigned  them  in 
consideration  of  a  brave  action  performed  by  one  of  their 
heroes.  The  Athenians  declared  that  they  were  the 
people  by  whom  the  Heracleid»  were  received  when 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that 
they  had  assisted  in  reinstating  them.  But,  it  was  un- 
necessary, they  said,  to  do  more  than  recall  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  victory  they  had  there  gained  alone  eave 
them  a  right  to  the  honour;  but  they  wisely  added,  it 
was  not  a  time  for  disputing  with  their  allieSy  they 
would  submit  the  point  to  the  decision  of  the  Spartans, 
and  would  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  any  post  assigned 
them.  Immediately  the  Lacedaemonian  army  cried  with 
one  voice  that  the  post  of  honour  was  due  to  the  Atbe- 
nians.  During  ten  days  the  two  armies  remained  with- 
out coming  to  an  engagement.  Both  were  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  soothsayers,  who  alike  to  the  Ghreeks 
and  Persians  declared  the  omens  were  unfavourable  to  an 
attack.  During  this  time  the  Greek  army  was  strengUi* 
ened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops. 

Mardonius  grew  impatient  at  this  delay ;  his  supply  of 
provisions  was  diminishing,  and  he  saw  the  augmentation 
to  the  number  of  the  Greeks  continued.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  overcome  the  religious  scruples  of  those 
around  him,  reminding  them  of  prophecies  which,  he 
asserted,  pointed  out  that  the  Persians  should  gain  the 
victor}' :  an  attack  was  consequently  resolved  upon.  But 
the  Greeks  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  for  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  rode  stealtlulv 
over  from  the  Persian  army  to  give  them  warning  of  this 
intention.  He  was  of  Greek  origin ;  he  was  unwilling 
to  see  the  enemy  of  his  nation  triumph.  He  advised 
they  should  not  give  battle,  if  Mardonius  did  not  do  so, 
for  his  provisions  would  only  last  out  a  few  days.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  he  hoped  they  would  remember  the 
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good  ollice  he  had  thus  rendered  j  then  he  returned  to  tlie 
Persians. 

Pausanias  arranged  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  Persians,  because  they 
were  more  accustomed  to  the  Persian  mode  of  war£%re 
than  the  Spartans  were.  "When  this  was  observed  by  the 
Persians,  they  also  made  a  change,  so  that  the  Persians 
were  against  the  Spartans,  as  at  first.  Mardonius  was 
pleased  to  see  what  he  considered  an  indication  of  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartans,  and  sent  a  herald  to  say,  he 
had  expected  from  their  reputation  among  the  Greeks 
that  instead  of  fearing  to  measure  their  strength  with 
the  Persians,  they  would  have  challenged  them  to  decide 
the  contest  by  single  combat.  The  Persians  were  willing 
to  rest  their  cause  on  the  issue  of  a  battle  with  the  Spar- 
tans akme.  The  Spartans  paid  very  little  attention  to 
tioB  TBin-jdorious  message. 

Soon  after  this  a  contest  occurred  in  which  the  Per- 
siaoB  got  possession  of  the  springs  from  whence  the 
Ghreeks  were  supplied  with  water ;  and  as  there  was  also 
danger  of  scarci^  of  provisions,  they  agreed  to  retire  to 
the  plain  nearer  Platsea.  The  army  was  thrown  into 
some  confusion  in  making  this  movement,  and  the  Per- 
sians mistook  it  for  a  retreat ;  Mardonius  began  to  in- 
quire of  those  around  him,  what  thoy  now  thought  of 
tiie  reported  valour  of  the  Spartans  ?  He  immediately 
fi)llawea  the  Ghreeks,  and  a  battle  took  place:  it  was 
fought  bravely  on  both  sides,  though  without  method  or 
order  on  the  part  of  the  Persians.  Mardonius,  conspi- 
cuouB  by  the  beauty  of  his  armour,  and  by  his  white 
charger,  and  splendid  trappings,  had  advanced  with  a 
thousand  horse,  chosen  from  the  royal  guard.  While  it 
appeared  doubtful  which  side  would  be  victorious,  he  was 
sUun :  this  decided  the  day.  The  Persians  gave  way, 
and  the  others  followed  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp. 

The  Boeotians  were  the  only  allies  of  the  Persians  who 
stood  their  ground,  but  these  were  at  last  put  to  flight, 
and  retreated  to  the  walls  of  Thebes.  The  Greeks 
stormed  the  Persians  in  the  camp,  and  bein^  successful, 
slaughtered  them  with  resentful  fury.  Spoils  to  an  im- 
mense value,  consisting  of  armour,  collars,  bracelets,  and 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  here  fell  into  their  hands.  Pau- 
sanias  commanded  that  all   should  be  collected,  that 
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a  due  proportion  might  be  asHigned  to  the  gods  and  to 
men. 

A  golden  tripod,  supported  by  a  three-headed  brazen 
serpent,  was  set  apart  for  Apollo,  a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus, 
was  placed  in  his  temple.  At  the  base  of  the  figure  the 
names  of  the  Greek  towns  which  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
battle  of  Platfiea  were  inscribed.  Ten  samples  of  every- 
thing valuable  were  given  to  Pausanias.  It  is  said  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  Persians  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  army,  amounting  to 
forty  thousand,  escaped  under  Artabazus  to  the  Hellespont. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  won  the  victory  at 
PlatsBa  they  gained  a  further  triumph  over  their  enemies, 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  at  Mycale,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  lonians,  who  seem  to  have  been  always 
impatient  of  the  Persian  sway,  thought  this  a  fiavourable 
opportunity  to  revolt ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  under 
the  command  of  Leo ty chides.  The  Persians  dreading  to 
encounter  them  at  sea,  left  their  ships  which  they  aiew 
on  shore,  and  fortified  with  a  hastily  built  wall.  The 
Persian  army,  under  Tigranes,  was  sixty  thousand  strong, 
but  it  proved  insufficient  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
Greek  forces,  who  stormed  their  works,  burnt  theur  ships, 
and  put  the  greater  number  of  them  to  the  sword.  In 
consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Greek  colonies  in  the 
^gean  sea  threw  off  their  dependence  on  the  Persians 
and  united  with  the  Athenians. 

It  was  decided  in  an  assembly  at  the  suggestion  of 
Aristeides,  that  deputies  should  be  sent  from  all  the 
Greek  states  every  year  to  Plat»a,  to  consult  together, 
and  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  in  which  the 
invader  was  defeated  ;  and  that  every  fifth  year  a  feast, 
called  the  "  feast  of  liberty,"  should  take  place.  Yearly 
ceremonies  in  honoiu'  of  the  dead  were  performed  by  the 
PlatsBans.  At  day-break  a  martial  procession  marched 
through  the  city  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  waggons  full  of  myrtle  boughs  and  chaplets,  a 
victim  to  ofier  in  sacrifice,  and  youths  carrying  libations 
for  the  dead.  The  archon  robed  in  purple,  and  bearing  a 
sword  and  a  crown,  then  proceeded  to  the  burial  ground, 
where  he  washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones,  and  in- 
vited the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their 
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country  to  join  them  in  the  banquet  they  had  provided, 
for  it  was  supposed  the  ghosts  participated  in  these 
feasts. 

The  battles  of  FlatsBa  and  Mycale  were  fought  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Athens  was  destroyed. 

In  what  year  did  Mardonliu  bum  Athens  ? 

By  whom  were  the  Athenians  headed  when  they  left  Salamis  ? 

What  army  joined  them  ? 

Under  whose  command  was  it  placed  ? 

To  what  point  did  they  advance  ? 

By  whom  were  they  attacked  ? 

Describe  what  took  place. 

What  movement  did  the  Greek  army  make  ? 

What  was  the  cause  of  dispute  between  the  Tegeans  and  Athenians  ? 

What  deterred  the  Persian  and  Grecian  army  from  coming  to  an 

engagement? 
By  whom  was  an  attack  resolved  upon  ? 
Was  it  expected  by  the  Greeks  ? 
Dttcribe  the  battle  of  Platsa. 
Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Mycale. 
What  decision  was  come  to  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristeides  ? 
In  what  year  were  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  fought  ? 
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THE  WALLS   OF  ATHElfS.      PAUSAKLA.S. 

At  the  time  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Sparta  was  regarded 
as  the  head  and  leader  of  the  nation.  When  Croesus 
king  of  Lydia  wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  LacedsBmonians,  because  he 
considered  them  its  presiding  state.  Athens  willingly 
recognized  this  primacy,  and  took  her  position  among  the 
other  states  who  combined  against  Persia.  It  has  been 
stated  that  when  ^gina,  then  the  greatest  maritime 
power,  joined  Darius,  the  Athenians  complained  to  Sparta 
of  this  act  of  treason  to  Hellas. 

It  was  to  Athens,  that  the  whole  of  Greece  was  chiefly 
indebted  at  the  second  Persian  invasion.  If  Athens  had 
hesitated,  or  even  made  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  Sparta 
would  have  been  forsaken  by  her  allies,  and  must  have 
either  yielded,  or  fallen  exhausted  in  so  unequal  a  con- 
test. The  impassioned  and  determined  resolution  of  the 
Atheniana  to  maintain  Grecian  liberty,  gave  energy  to  the 

g3 
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whole  body,  and  checked  further  apostacy  to  Persia.  The 
fortitude  with  which  she  endured  private  loss,  her  promp- 
titude and  decision,  made  her  the  deliverer  of  Greece. 

After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  the  king  of  Sparta  with- 
drew, taking  his  Peloponnesian  allies  with  nim.  The 
Athenians  then  put  a  final  stroke  to  the  war  by  besieging 
Scstos,  in  conjunction  with  the  lonians,  and  by  driving 
the  Persians  out  of  the  Hellespont. 

They  now  turned  their  attention  to  the  re-erection  of 
their  ruined  city.  The  few  houses  the  Persians  had 
made  useful  to  themselves  were  all  that  now  remained. 
The  construction  of  private  houses  was  left  to  in* 
dividuals :  they  were  for  the  most  part  mean  and  small. 
The  narrow  and  crooked  streets  thus  formed,  caused  a 
lasting  blemish  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  city. 
As  its  population  and  commerce  were  likely  to  increase, 
a  larger  area  was  marked  out,  and  the  city  was  to 
be  defended  by  walls.  A  report  of  this  reached  the 
Lacedsemonians,  and  occasioned  them  much  secret  un- 
easiness. This  state  and  its  allies,  had  just  seen 
evidence  of  the  internal  power  of  ^thens,  and  jealous 
alarm  at  her  strength,  rather  than  gratitude  lor  her 
devotion  in  the  general  cause  took  possession  of  their 
minds.  The  LacedsBmonians  attempted  to  conceal  this, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  friendship  sent  to  the 
Athenians  to  say,  they  wished  to  see  Athens,  and  aU 
other  cities,  without  walls,  like  Sparta.  They  begeed  the 
Athenians  would  not  build  any,  but  rather  assist  them  in 
pulling  down  all  fortifications  without  the  Peloponnesus. 
If  the  barbarians  should  again  invade  Greece,  they  would 
find  no  fortified  place  from  whence  they  could  march,  as 
had  been  the  case  when  they  took  possession  of  Thebes. 
The  Peloponnesus  was  a  safe  retreat,  and  afibrded  refuge 
to  all.  Themistocles  was  not  deceived  by  this  specious 
representation.  He  perceived  the  Spartans  were  be- 
ginning to  fear  Athens  would  become  their  rival,  that 
they  wished  to  crush  her  rising  power,  and  keep  the  state 
in  subservience  to  their  supremacy.  He  allowed  the 
ambassadors  to  suppose  he  took  the  interference  in  good 
part — aware  that  the  Lacediemonians  might,  if  an  open 
rupture  took  place,  prevent  or  impede  the  work,  he  re- 
plied, Ambassadors  would  be  sent  to  Sparta  to  discuss 
the  point.    He  advised  the  Athenian  people  to  depute 
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him  as  their  envoy,  and  told  them  not  to  lose  a  moment 
in  finishing  the  walls.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  to 
set  to  work.  Materials  were  to  be  taken  wherever  they 
could  be  found ;  buildings  both  public  and  private  were 
to  be  pulled  down  to  supply  tnem.  Thus  among  the 
stones  of  the  walls  were  tr^gments  of  pillars,  parts  of 
temples,  of  monuments,  and  carvings,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions  of  Athens  recorded  the  cunning  enmity  of  Sparta  to 
generations  of  its  citizens. 

Arrived  at  Sparta,  Themistocles  procrastinated  as 
much  as  possible.  The  ambassadors  who  were  his  col- 
leagues, had  not  arrived,  and  this  he  made  an  excuse  for 
delay,  saying  he  thought  it  desirable  to  defer  the  debate 
iintu  they  came.  When  Aristeides  bore  the  news  he 
was  waiting  for,  that  the  walls  were  sufficiently  high  for 
defence,  he  laid  aside  dissimulation.  He  declared  Athens 
was  now  fortified  for  the  defence  of  its  inhabitants.  If 
the  Lacedemonians  wished  to  consult  with  the  Athenians, 
thejr  should  address  them  as  a  people  capable  of  per- 
ceiving what  was  conducive  to  their  own  interest  and  to 
that  of  Greece.  It  was  their  act  when  they  courage- 
ously embarked  and  left  their  city,  and  they  had  been 
found  competent  to  give  an  opinion  in  consultation  on 
common  interests.  It  had  appeared  to  them  desirable 
that  their  city  should  have  walls,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  all  that  they  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  opponents :  either  all  the  cities  should 
be  defenceless,  or  tney  had  done  right  in  providing 
Athens  with  walls. 

The  Lacedssmonians  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal 
their  indignation.  They  were  afterwards  blamed  by  the 
Corinthians  for  their  failure. 

The  power  of  Athens  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  improvements  Themistocles  introduced  in  its  navy. 
Qe  perceived  that  her  position  was  unfavourable  to  an 
extension  of  her  dominion  by  land,  and  that  it  was  by 
naval  superiority  that  her  power  was  to  be  elevated  and 
secured.  He  recommended  that  the  port  called  the 
Peineus  should  be  fortified.  In  accordance  with  this 
advice,  a  wide  wall  affording  room  for  two  waggons  to 
move  along  the  top  was  constructed.  It  was  formed  of 
large  stones  grappled  together  with  iron  and  lead.  The 
dengn  was  that  it  should  serve  as  a  strong  rampart 
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which  might  easily  be  defended  by  men  who  were  not  fit 
for  other  service.  This  port  was  afterwards  improved,  and 
made  a  regular  town,  containing  temples  and  a  mai^et 
place. 

In  the  year  B.C.  477,  the  allied  fleet  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  Spartan  and  thirirr  Athenian  ships, 
took  most  of  the  towns  in  Cyprus  from  the  Persians, 
after  which  they  besieged  and  took  Byzantium.  The 
success  of  Pausanias,  and  the  admiration  with  which  he 
was  regarded,  had  a  bad  effect  upon  his  character.  His 
strength  of  mind  and  principles  were  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  him  in  the  position  he  had  gained.  He  became 
the  slave  of  selfish  ambition  and  weak  vanity. 

Full  of  his  own  importance,  he  grew  contemptuous 
and  harsh  to  all  around  him.  The  allies  complained  his 
behaviour  was  rather  that  of  a  tyrant  than  or  a  general. 
He  was  ambitious  of  obtaining  nresh  honour  and  distinc- 
tion, and  hoping  to  acquire  these  through  the  influence 
of  the  Persian  monarch,  he .  scrupled  not  to  betray  the 
cause  of  Greece  to  its  enemy.  An  opportunity  for  open- 
ing communication  with  that  court  was  aflbrded  by  the 
capture  of  several  Persians  of  rank  at  Byzantium.  He 
secretly  allowed  these  persons  to  escape,  and  appealed  to 
the  action  as  a  claim  on  the  favour  of  Xerxes,  offering 
^rther  to  lay  Sparta  and  all  Greece  at  the  monarch's 
feet,  upon  condition  that  his  services  should  be  rewarded 
by  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  spoke  as  if  the  whole 
land  were  entirely  at  his  command,  and  the  fortune  of 
Greece  hung  upon  his  word,  which  was  a  delusion  into 
which  his  vanity  had  led  him.  This  was  the  letter  he 
addressed  to  Xerxes.  ''  Pausanias  the  Spartan  commander 
having  taken  these  captives,  sends  them  back  in  his 
desire  to  oblige  thee.  I  am  minded  if  it  so  please  thee 
to  marry  thy  daughter,  and  to  bring  mider  thy  dominion 
both  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece.  With  thy  aid  I 
think  myself  competent  to  achieve  this.  If  my  proposal 
be  acceptable,  send  some  confidential  person  on  board, 
through  whom  we  may  hereafter  correspond."  The  king, 
much  pleased  at  the  offer,  replied  in  these  words. 
''  Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pausanias :  thy  name  stands 
for  ever  recorded  in  my  house,  as  a  well-doer  on  account 
of  the  men  whom  thou  hast  saved  for  me  beyond  the 
sea  at  Byzantium,  and  thy  proposals  now  received  are 
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acceptable  to  me.  Eelax  not  night  or  day  to  accomplish 
what  thou  hast  promised  ;  regard  no  cost  either  in  gold, 
silver,  or  men,  but  transact  the  business  confidentially 
with  Artabazus,  the  good  man  I  have  sent,  as  may  best 
promote  your  interests  and  mine." 

Finding  Xerxes  was  inclined  to  entertain  his  offer,  he 
supposed  caution  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  in  order 
to  conciliate  his  new  ^ends,  ne  affected  the  manners  and 
dress  of  the  Persians,  a  course  which  was  peculiarly  offen- 
sive to  the  Greeks.  Supposing  himself  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
elevation,  he  treated  the  Gl-reeks  with  supercilious  hauteur, 
scarcely  condescending  to  see  those  who  desired  an  inter- 
view, or  disgusting  them  by  his  severity  and  violence.  The 
consequence  was  the  allies  became  alienated  from  the  Spar- 
tans, who,  with  the  exception  of  the  Peloponnesian  states 
and  .£gina,  turned  to  the  Athenians,  requesting  them  to 
take  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  league  against 
the  Persians.  To  this  they  willingly  consented.  Aris- 
teides  undertook  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
federates, and  the  island  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  the 
religion  and  commerce  of  the  Ionian  isles  was  the  deposi- 
tory for  the  treasures  collected  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  Oreek  islands,  and  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Persia.  Thus  from  tins  time  a  division  of  the 
weeks  took  place,  Athens  and  the  lonians  formed  an 
association,  and  of  this  Athens  was  the  head,  and  Sparta 
remained  the  leading  state  among  the  Peloponnesians. 

Give  an  aooount  of  the  erection  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  of  the 

conduct  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  on  the  occasion. 
What  work  was  undertaken  at  the  advice  of  Themistodes  ? 
What  Tictory  was  gained  at  this  time  ? 
In  what  year  did  iSoA  occur  ? 
What  other  success  did  the  Greeks  meet  with  ? 
Who  was  Pausanias  ? 
Give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  this  conduct  ? 
What  state  had  led  the  Greeks  allied  against  the  Persians  } 
To  whom  did  they  now  turn  ? 
What  two  associations  were  formed  ? 
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CHAPTEE   XXXVm. 

THE   DEATH   OF   PAUSANIA.S.      THE   BANISHMENT   OF 

THEHISTOCLES. 

An  account  of  the  treachery  of  Pausanias  had  been  laid 
before  the  Ephors,  the  chief  magistrates  of  Sparta,  but  as 
thejT  considered  the  evidence  adduced  not  perfectlj  con- 
clusiye,  thej  waited  until  undeniable  proof  of  his  guilt 
could  be  obtained.     This  was  shortly  furnished  by  a  per- 
son named  Argilius,  whom  he  had  employed  to  oonyey 
letters  containing  his  treasonable  proposals  to  the  king  q( 
Persia.    This  man,  having  observed  that  the  messengers 
despatched  on  an  errand  similar  to  his  own,  had  none  of 
them  returned,  felt  an  apprehension  what  his  fate  might 
be,  and  was  induced  by  his  suspicions  to  open  the  letter 
be  had  in  charge.     He  discovered  his  fears  were  but  too 
just,  and  that  it  was  arranged  that  messengers  should  be 
put  to  death  lest  they  should  reveal  the  plot.     Justly  in- 
dignant  at  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  his  employer, 
Amlius  sought  to  be  revenged.     With  this  object  he 
laid  the  letter  before  the  Ephors,  who  instructed  him  how 
to  act  in  order  to  ensure  the  condemnation  of  Pausanias. 
According  to  the  arrangement  they  made,  Argilius  took 
refuge  in  a  temrple  of  Poseidon.     Within  its  precincts  he 
raised  a  little  hovel,  behind  which  two  of  the  Ephors  were 
placed,  so  that  they  could  overhear  all  that  passed.   When 
Pausanias  arrived,  Argilius  reproached  hmi  for  his  in- 
gratitude, reminding  him  of  the  fidelity  with  which  his 
messages  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Persians.     Pausanias 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  charge,  but  assured 
him  that  irom  henceforth  he  should  have  no  cause  to 
complain  and  need  fear  nothing.   This  conversation  made 
the  guilt  of  Pausanias  very  evident  to  the  Ephors,  who 
no  longer   hesitated,  but   on  his    first  appearance  at 
Sparta  attempted  to  arrest  him.     He  escaped  to  the  tem- 
ple of  AthenS.     The  building  was  unroofed  and  the 
entrance  stopped  up  by  his  pursuers, — ^it  is  stated  his 
mother  assisted  in  this  work  ;  when  he  was  about  to  die 
he  was  removed,  lest  the  place  should  be  polluted  by  a 
dead  body. 
In  defending  the  interests  of  Athens,  Themistodes  had 
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incurred  the  animositj  of  those  whose  selfish  views  he 
bad  discovered  and  disappointed ;  among  these  were  the 
Spartans,  who  in  their  efforts  to  keep  down  their  rivals, 
the  Athenians,  had  found  themselves  thwarted  by  his 
clear-sighted  judgment  and  energetic  measures,  let  a 
certain  want  of  rectitude  in  his  own  conduct  threw  an 
appearance  of  justice  over  accusations  which  were  at  first 
prompted  by  envy  and  resentment,  and  the  fickle  multi- 
tude were  but  too  ready  to  encourage  and  believe  them. 
To  these  the  contemplation  of  ment  frequently  becomes 
painful.  Incapable  of  appreciating  the  feelings,  or  par- 
ticipating in  tne  motives  of  the  great,  thev  desire  the 
removal  of  what  becomes  a  constant  reproach  or  perplex- 
ing phenomenon  to  them.  The  beauty  of  a  high  character 
is  above  and  beyond  their  reach ;  its  few  failings,  or  for 
want  of  these,  the  groundless  suspicions  to  which  their 
dislike  has  given  birth,  become  the  consolation  to  which 
they  eagerly  betake  themselves.  These  are  spoken  of^ 
maCTifi^,  and  rejoiced  over  till  the  bright  splendour 
which  once  dazzled  and  vexed  their  sight  looks  like  a  dim 
and  earthly  thing  behind  the  mist  that  has  risen.  The 
Athenians  were  for  ever  weary  of  their  great  men,  and 
doubtful  and  suspicious  of  their  fidelity :  scarcely  one  of 
diem  died  without  sufiering  marks  of  shame  from  the 
hands  of  the  changeable  populace.  Themistocles  may 
perhaps  be  justly  charged  witn  indiscretion  in  reminding 
the  Athenians  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered ;  it 
IB  said  he  told  them  he  was  like  a  spreading  plane,  under 
which  they  took  shelter  in  the  storm,  but  which  they 
began  to  lop  and  rend  when  the  sky  grew  clear.  The 
remark  was  applicable  to  his  own  and  other  cases.  They 
now  began  to  think  his  power  dangerous,  and  he  was 
banished  by  ostracism.  He  first  fled  to  Argos,  but  after 
the  discovery  of  the  guilt  of  Pausanias,  a  charge  was  laid 
against  him  of  beiug  implicated  in  his  treasonable  plots, 
and  although  this  accusation  could  not  be  substantiated, 
yet  the  popular  outcry  against  him  was  so  violent,  that 
he  doubtless  would  have  been  put  to  death  had  he  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.     Conscious  of  his  dan- 

g3r  he  sought  a  more  secure  retreat,  and  passed  over  to 
orcyra,  B.C.  4G6,  and  from  thence  to  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians  in  Epirus. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  palace  the  king  was  absent, 
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but  Phthia,  the  queen,  received  him  with  great  compas- 
sion, and  instructed  him  how  he  might  best  appeal  to  the 
king,  for  upon  a  former  time  he  and  Themistocles  had  not 
been  on  amicable  terms.  By  her  advice  the  fugitive 
placed  himself  on  the  hearth,  as  was  the  custom  with 
those  who  sought  refuge,  and  he  held  in  his  arms  the  son 
of  Admetus.  When  the  king  came  in  Themistocles 
appealed  to  him,  saying  that  he  who  had  once  been  his 
foe  now  craved  his  protection,  that  to  revenge  a  past 
offence  on  a  fallen  enemy  was  beneath  the  honour  of  a 
prince.  Touched  by  this  supplication  Admetus  raised 
him  from  the  hearth  and  promised  to  protect  him  from 
his  pursuers.  He  was  true  to  his  word,  for  when  the 
LacedsBmonians  and  Athenians  demanded  him,  Admetus 
refused  to  give  him  up.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  The- 
mistocles to  go  to  the  court  of  Persia,  Admetus  furnished 
him  w^ith  means  to  carry  this  into  execution.  Here  he 
had  another  narrow  escape :  a  storm  drove  the  ship  to  the 
coast  of  Naxos  into  the  middle  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
Alarmed  lest  h^  should  be  discovered,  Themistocles  dis- 
closed who  he  was  to  the  captain,  and  used  bribes  and 
threats  to  induce  him  to  keep  the  secret ;  not  one  of  the 
passengers  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  He  arrived  in 
safety  at  Ephesus,  to  which  place  his  friends  had  con- 
trived to  send  the  portion  of  goods  they  were  able  to 
secure  for  his  use. 

A  Persian  friend  presented  a  letter  fix)m  Themistocles 
to  Artaxerxes  the  king,  in  which  he  offered  him  his  ser- 
vices, making  the  request  that  a  year  might  be  allowed 
him  to  learn  the  language  and  prepare  for  plans  against 
the  Greeks;  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  king,  and 
three  towns  were  bestowed  on  him.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  hastened 
by  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
It  is  possible  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  Athens  remained 
to  the  last  unshaken,  and  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
raise  his  arm  against  her,  even  at  the  instigation  of  those 
who  had  generously  received  him  in  his  banishment,  and 
that  he  was  driven  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  by 
bitter  feeling  of  resentment,  excited  by  the  ineptitude 
and  senseless  fickleness,  which  could  so  quickly  forget 
that  her  preservation  was  secured  by  him,  and  could 
believe  him  guilty  of  a  design  to  betray  her. 
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In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Themisto- 
cles  and  of  other  great  men  among  the  heathens,  we  must 
remember  that,  though  enlightened  by  conscience,  they 
wanted  the  true  guide  the  plain  precepts  of  revelation 
have  since  furnished,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  measure 
their  conduct  by  laws  of  Christianity,  to  which  they  were 
not  amenable,  dj  these  only  we  learn  that  holiness  before 
God,  and  usefulness  among  men,  ought  to  exist  in  an 
eminent  degree  where  the  mind  is  highly  endowed,  and 
that  no  strength  or  vigour  is  so  worthy  of  admiration  as 
that  by  which  the  child  of  the  earth  becomes  like  the 
sons  of  Gon,  that  genius  arrayed  against  Him  is  but  in 
hopeless  and  miserable  rebellion.  Truthfulness,  meek- 
ness, humility,  and  forgiveness,  had  like  their  Teacher 
no  form  or  comeliness  in  the  eyes  of  man.  No  victor 
wore  them  for  his  crown ;  that  they  were  lovely  was  dis- 
cerned only  by  such  as  had  been  cured  of  their  blindness 
by*  the  touch  of  a  heavenly  hand. 

Crhre  an  account  of  the  end  of  Pausanias. 

Of  what  was  Themistocles  accused  ? 

To  whom  did  he  fly  for  refuge  ? 

In  what  year  ? 

Did  he  continue  with  Admetus  ? 

How  was  he  treated  by  the  Pendans  ? 


CHAPTEE  XXXTX. 

cnCOir.  CONQUEST  OF  EION.  OF  SCYBOS.  THE  BE- 
VOLT  OP  NAXOS.  BATTLE  OP  EUBTMEDON.  WAB 
WITH   THA80S. 


Themistocles  had  lost  the  confidence  of  Athena, 
her  forces  were  led  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  the 
hero  of  Marathon.  During  his  childhood,  he  was  called 
Cimon  the  stupid,  for  he  did  not  in  early  life  give  any 
indication  of  the  great  qualities  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  him.  He  became  wealthy  by  his  successful  ex- 
peditions against  the  Persians,  and  being  of  a  social, 
cheerful,  and  benevolent  temper,  he  made  a  liberal  use  of 
the  riches  he  had  acquired.  He  was  not  remarkable  for 
elegant  accomplishments,  but  resembled  great  men 
aoiong    the   Spartans.     His  table    was   supplied  with 
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simple  abundance,  and  the  people  belonging  to  his 
Demos  or  pazish  were  always  welcome  to  it.  His 
orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  his  servants  were  instructed  to  supply  the  needy  with 
gifts  of  clothing  and  money.  On  looking  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Persia,  we  find  that  the 
Athenians  roused  the  other  Greeks  to  the  war.  A  noble 
desire  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  nation  first  burst 
forth  among  them,  and  they  gave  life  and  vigour  to  those 
efibrts  by  which  the  invader  was.  repulsed.  At  that 
time  Sparta  was  the  leading  state.  Those  confederated 
against  Persia,  and  Athens  among  them,  willingly  recog- 
nized her  primacy.  The  devoted  patriotism  and  courase 
of  the  Athenians  during  the  war  had  raised  them  greatly 
in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen.  They  stood  above 
the  other  confederates,  who  generally  felt  that  it  was  to 
them,  and  to  the  genius  and  promptitude  of  their  general 
Themistocles,  that  the  nation  was  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  independence.  Their  gratitude  was 
overcast  and  their  admiration  transformed  into  jeaioosr 
by  the  manifest  increase  of  Athenian  power.  Sparta  and 
the  confederates  artfully  interfered  when  they  beheld  her 
strengthening  her  cil^  with  walls,  and  wished  her  to 
desist  from  such  a  work,  because  they  desired  to  see  her 
on  a  level  with  the  others.  They  were  baffled  by  ThemiB- 
tocles,  and  the  state  defied  its  enemies,  and  continued  to 
rise.  After  this,  Pausanias,  guardian  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  then  the  leading  state,  alienated  the  confidence  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  lonians  and  others  made  an  applica- 
tion to  Athens,  requesting  her  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
confederates  against  Persia.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  growing  weary  of  the  war,  finding  the  confederates 
would  not  act  under  Dorcis,  whom  they  had  appointed  in 
the  place  of  Pausanias,  yielded  up  the  leadersnip  to  the 
Athenians.  Thus  the  confederates  voluntarily  elected 
Athens  as  their  head.  They  now  requested  that  state  to 
let  Aristeides  make  a  computation,  based  on  its  mean8» 
of  the  amount  of  men,  ships,  and  monev,  each  state 
should  contribute.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing this  to  the  LaccdaBmonians.  They  now  wished  the  ' 
Athenians  to  become  their  treasurers.  The  assessment 
made  by  Aristeides  met  with  general  approbation.  It 
was  agreed  that  Delos  should  be  the  treasury.    Meet- 
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e  to  be  held  in  the  temple  to  settle  buBinesB 
1  with  the  war,  and  all  the  confederates  swore 
re  the  regulations  Aristeides  had  made.  He 
oath  in  the  name  of  Athens,  and  hot  iron  was 
Qto  the  sea,  while  curses  were  invoked  on  all 
Id  infringe  the  terms.  The  Greeks  thus  united 
;e  the  injuries  they  had  suffered  from  the  Per- 
1  war  was  to  be  carried  on  sjstematicallj  under 
bion  of  Athens  against  that  power.  Under  the 
p  of  Athens,  the  confederates  besieged  Eion,  a 
16  Strymon,  in  Thrace,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Under  the  command  of  Cmion  they  took 
ixid  made  the  inhabitants  slaves.  The  Persian 
,  Boges,  defended  himself  with  great  courage, 
ned  all  offers  of  capitulation.  When  he  per- 
lat  resistance  was  hopeless,  he  raised  a  funeral 

slaying  his  wives,  his  children,  and  servants,  he 
mi  on  it.  Then  he  cast  everything  of  value  he 
b  him  into  the  river  Strymon,  and  rushed  into 
B.  Xerxes  and  the  Persians  lauded  his  coun|;e. 
of  those  actions  which  the  heathe^ff  regard  with 
n,  but  which  Christianity  places  |||r  quite  a  dif- 
rht,  since  it  teaches  us  that  there  is  more  true 

in  patient  endurance,  than  in  the  most  strikins 
loes,  and  that  the  life  of  man  is  in  His  hand 
»  it,  whose  ways  are  ever  directed  by  mercy, 
re  understand  them  not,  and  whose  fatherly 
le  will  remove  us  from  the  scene  of  trial  and 
when  our  appointed  task  is  finished.  The 
here  gained  by  Cimon  was  considered  very  im- 
18  the  country  he  conquered  by  it,  was  fertile, 
led  a  good  settlement  for  colonists. 
}r  colony  was  planted  in  the  island  of  Scyros, 
hich  Cimon  conducted  a  successful  expedition. 

discovered  the  remains  of  the  hero  Theseus, 
snians  regarded  this  king  with  veneration,  and 
d  him  the  author  of  many  benefits.  His  re- 
sre  therefore  removed  to  Athens,  B.C.  469,  with 
up,  and  buried  in  a  temple  named  in  honour  of 

temple  of  Theseus.  The  expedition  against 
ok  pkce  B.C.  470.  The  building  was  erected 
B  superintendence  of  Cimon;  it  was  the  first 
n  of  the  Athenian  sacred  edifices  after  their 
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deBtruction  by  the  Persians.  One  of  the  confederate 
states  revolted  about  two  years  after;  the  island  of 
Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Oyclades,  possessing  an  im- 
portant navy,  refused  to  act  with  the  other  allies  under 
Athens.  The  Athenians  attacked  and  reduced  them,  so 
that  they  were  compelled  to  yield.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  they  employed  arms  against  their 
confederates.  After  this,  those  among  them  who  desired 
to  free  themselves  from  the  league,  or  infringed  its  con- 
ditions by  withholding  the  amount  of  money  or  ships 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  supply,  met  with  the  same 
treatment.  The  minor  states  now  began  to  contribute 
money,  instead  of  men  and  ships,  for  the  support  of  the 
war  in  which  all  were  engaged.  This  custom  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  power  of  Athens  still  more,  for 
these  lesser  states  having  no  longer  any  object  in  keeping 
up  their  force,  gradually  became  defenceless,  and  were 
ooliged  to  pay  any  tax  demanded  of  them.  The  money 
enabled  the  Athenians  to  increase  their  navy,  which  im- 
proved by  the  constant  exercise  in  which  it  was  kept 
during  tms  war  against  Persia.  Thus  Athens  acquired 
strength  while  her  allies  lost  it,  and  the  leadership  with 
which  they  had  invested  her,  voluntarily,  became  an  em- 
pire to  which  they  were  brought  into  subjection. 

The  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  led  by  Cimon, 
gained  two  important  victories  over  the  Persians  on  the 
same  day,  B.C.  466.  An  immense  sea  and  land  force  had 
been  coUected  by  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euiy- 
medon  in  Pamphylia.  Here  Cimon,  having  gathered  a 
large  fleet,  took  or  destroyed  two  hundred  ships,  and 
drove  the  troops  on  board  the  others  on  shore ;  here  the 
Persians  rallied,  but  the  G-reek  forces  elated  with  success 
rushed  on  them  with  a  shout,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory. 

A  quarrel  arose  between  Athens  and  Thasos,  a  member 
of  the  confederacy.  The  inhabitants  of  Thasos  possessed 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eion,  on  the  Str3rmon, 
from  whence  the  Athenians  had  driven  the  Persians. 
The  interests  of  the  settlers  came  in  collision,  and  dis- 
putes arose  about  the  mines  and  trade.  An  Athenian 
lorce  under  Cimon  was  sent  out  against  the  island. 
The  Athenians,  after  defeating  the  Thasians,  attempted 
to  establish  another   colony  on  the  Strymon,  at  the 
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L  town  called  the  Nine  Ways.  The  position  was 
geous,  as  the  communication  with  the  interior 
f ;  the  attempt  failed  at  this  time,  but  was  after- 
9peated  with  success.  This  Athenian  settlement 
ed  Amphipolis. 

their  defeat  the  ThasiaDS  sent  to  intreat  the 
tnonians  to  assist  them  against  the  Athenians, 

thej  would  invade  Attica,  and  thus  effect  a 
a  in  their  favour.  The  Athenians  at  this  time 
oed  no  animosity  against  Sparta,  but  were  still  in 
with  her.  The  Lacedaemonians  secretly  listened 
Muest  of  the  Thasians,  and  would  certainly  have 

Attica  if  an  unforeseen  calamity  had  not  pre- 
their  doing  so.  In  this  circumstance  we  have 
)d  that  the  empire  of  the  Athenians  had  already 
bhe  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  LacedsBmonians. 

me  aooount  of  Cimon. 

be  progress  of  the  Athenian  power  from  the  oommenoement 

B  Penian  war. 

{  eoooont  of  the  first  enedition  of  the  confederates. 

t  year  did  the  siege  of  £ion  take  place  ? 

if  Eion  ? 

qpedition  is  next  recorded  ? 

fcnt  took  place  after  this  ? 

I  remarkable  in  the  rerolt  of  the  island  of  Nazos  ? 

jicamstances  tended  to  the  establishment  of  the  Athenian 

r«? 

mportant  yictories  were  gained  by  the  confederates  under 

o? 

tyear? 

«s  the  canse  of  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  in- 

mts  of  the  island  of  Thasos  ? 

m  did  the  Thasians  beg  assistance  ? 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

a.     BFVOLT  OF  HELOTS.     THISD  HZSSElOAir  WAS. 
B  OOXTET  OF  ABEOPAOUS.      THE   THE0BIK09. 

were  two  political  parties  at  Athens.  The  aristo- 
r  conservative,  who  upheld  the  influence  of  supe- 
les  and  desired  to  preserve  the  ancient  institutions 
;  and  the  democratic  party,  who  wished  to  place 
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the  members  of  the  state  on  an  equal  footing,  and  to 
withdraw  peculiar  priWleges  from  the  wealthy  and  noble. 
The  circumstances  which  produced  animosity  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  have  been  briefly  related  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter.  The  whole  of  Greece  became  involvea  in 
the  quarrel.  The  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  with  Cimon 
at  their  head,  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Sparta : 
they  regarded  this  powerful  state  as  their  natural  ally 
against  Persia,  The  democratic  party,  with  their  distin- 
guished leader  Pericles,  maintained  that  peace  could  only 
be  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  Athenian  dignity  and  great- 
ness, and  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  submission 
to  Sparta  and  a  struggle  for  empire.  In  this  contest 
they  believed  Athens  would  prove  victorious.  Peri- 
cles, who  was  now  rising  into  notice,  was  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Alcmaeonidap  by  the  mother's  side.  He  has 
been  described  as  a  man  of  "majestic  intellect,"  and 
powerful  both  from  dignity  of  character  and  superiority 
of  capacity.  Thucydides  speaks  positively  of  his  virtue  as 
a  statesman,  and  says  he  was  entirely  above  corruption, 
that  he  never  sought  the  favour  of  the  people  by  any 
unworthy  means,  and  was  supremely  independent  of  their 
opinion.  He  conceived  a  line  of  policy  for  their  aggran- 
disement, and  adhered  to  it  with  unbending  firmness. 
When,  harassed  by  unforeseen  calamity,  the  people  blamed 
his  measures,  he  reprimanded  their  inconstancy,  and 
vindicated  his  course  with  the  unshaken  confidence  his 
masterly  genius  justified.  He  was  called  the  "  Olympian 
Zeus,"  and  in  allusion  to  his  commanding  eloquence  it 
was  said,  "  he  thundered,  lightened,  and  shook  Greece." 
Upon  occasions  when  he  perceived  the  people,  growing 
confident  in  their  own  strength,  were  about  to  engage  in 
unnecessary  and  unreasonable  measures,  he  condemned 
their  folly,  till  they  trembled  and  became  timid  beneath 
his  rebukes  ;  and  he  could  as  easily  re-establish  them  in 
their  confidence.  The  government  was  called  a  demo- 
cracy, but  in  his  time  it  was  in  fact  a  monarchy ;  the 
first  man  in  the  state  stood  at  its  head.  No  other  demo- 
cratic statesman  ever  gained  so  high  a  position.  They 
were  raised  by  the  people,  and  procured  their  notice  and 
favour  by  advocating  what  they  wished.  Pericles  led  and 
ruled  them.  He  lived  apart  from  them,  and  spent  his 
hours  of  retirement  in  the  society  of  Anaxagoras  and 
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others  who  had  adTanced  bejond  their  contemporaries  in 
philosophical  research. 

The  LacedsBmonians  could  send  no  army  into  Attica  as 
they  had  promised  the  Thasians.  The  whole  of  Laconia 
had  been  shaken  bj  a  most  terrible  earthquake,  b.o.  464. 
It  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  god  Poseidon,  &om 
whose  sanctuary  at  Tsenarus  suppliant  helots  had  been 
dragged  for  punishment.  The  young  men  were  perform- 
ing their  exercises  at  the  time,  and  were  crashed  beneath 
the  shattered  houses.  Sparta  was  laid  in  ruins.  It  was 
supposed  twenty  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives.  The 
helots  or  Messenians  hoping  to  break  their  chains,  seized 
this  moment  of  confusion  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
revolt.  Archidamus,  the  king,  behaved  with  great  presence 
of  mind :  he  quickly  collected  an  armed  force  around  him. 
Their  determination  checked  the  insurrection  and  dis- 
persed the  helots.  But  the  Messenians,  whom  the  Spar- 
tans had  subdued  after  two  wars  (see  Chapter  XV.),  now 
attempted  to  regain  their  independence.  They  seized  and 
fortified  Ithome,  and  the  Spartans  failing  to  retake  it, 
were  obliged  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Athens.  This  re- 
quest was  acceded  to  by  the  advice  of  Cimon,  who  re- 
eommended  his  people  to  do  so,  lest  "  Greece  should  be 
lamed  and  Athens  should  lose  her  yoke-fellow.*'  But 
the  Spartans,  impatient  at  finding  the  rebellion  was  not 
immediately  subdued  by  this  remforcement,  began  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  Athenians,  and  gave  them  to 
understand  that  their  presence  was  no  longer  required. 
They  accordingly  returned  to  Athens,  justly  indignant  at 
the  insult.  The  enemies  of  Cimon  took  advantage  of 
these  events  to  accuse  him  to  the  people  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  greatness  of  Athens,  ana  as  one  whose 
advice  had  exposed  them  to  indignities.  These  charges 
were  but  too  successful :  he  was  banished  by  ostracism 
two  years  after  his  return,  and  the  Athenians  renounced 
their  alliance  with  Sparta  against  Persia.  The  war 
against  Messenia,  called  the  third  Messenian  war,  lasted 
ten  years.  Those  who  had  held  Ithome  were  allowed  to 
quit  the  Peloponnesus,  but  if  they  returned  they  were  to 
be  detained  in  slavery.  The  fugitives  settled  in  Nau- 
pactus,  and  became  allies  of  the  Athenians,  b.o.  455. 

Pericles  brought  in  a  decree  which  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Athenian  constitution.    He  deprived  the 
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ancient  court  of  Areopagus  of  its  authority,  and  tnuuh 
ferred  it  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  measure 
destroyed  the  balance  of  power  between  the  aristocratic 
and  democratic  portion  of  the  state.  In  early  times  the 
judicial  character  was  the  basis  of  public  authority,  the 
mjured  and  weak  naturally  appealed  to  a  judge,  who 
gradually  became  a  political  ruler.  The  court  of  Areo- 
pagus was  very  ancient  and  regarded  with  religious 
veneration.  The  legend  taught  that  when  Orestes  was 
tortured  by  the  Eumenides  he  was  purified  by  Apollo, 
and  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder  by  this  court, 
instituted  by  Athene  herself.  It  held  its  sittings  in  t 
secluded  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  the  judges  sat  on 
stone  seats  in  the  open  air,  near  the  sacred  enclosure 
which  held  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides,  whose  dread 
name  was  but  cautiously  uttered  by  Athenians.  It  took 
cognizance  of  cases  of  murder,  wounding,  poisoning,  and 
arson,  and  gradually  became  the  guardian  of  the  morals 
of  the  people.  It  nad  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  means 
every  citizen  had  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  it  punished 
the  idle,  and  rewarded  the  deserving.  In  the  character 
of  general  censors,  its  members  visited  public  and  private 
entertainments,  controlled  the  education  of  the  people^ 
and  heard  religious  causes.  Those  who  had  been  Archoni 
became  members  for  life.  As  the  Archons  were  wealthy 
and  respectable  men,  the  court  was  aristocratic.  Solon, 
before  whose  time  it  existed,  wished  to  render  it  a  check 
upon  the  people,  and  he  so  constituted  this  court  and 
the  senate,  that  the  state  ''riding  upon  them  as  on 
anchors,  might  be  the  less  tossed  by  storms ;"  and  while 
he  gave  the  people  as  much  strength  as  was  necessary 
for  their  preservation  in  their  position,  without  eithff 
enlarging  or  diminishing  tlieir  dignity,  he  took  care  that 
the  wealthy  and  powernil  should  not  be  exposed  to  in- 
justice. "  I  stood,"  he  said, "  with  a  strong  shield  cast  over 
Doth  parties,  so  as  not  to  allow  an  unjust  triumph  to 
either." 

The  power  of  this  court  was  diminished  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  evils  arising  from  the  unlimit<id  power  of 
the  lower  classes  were  not  then  peculiarly  apparent, 
because  he  himself  could  rule  and  restrain  them,  but 
when  the  magic  sceptre  of  his  extraordinary  intellect  had 
departed,  the  want  of  a  counterbalancing  power  became 
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very  evident.  Eleven  bodies  were  now  formed  from  the 
people,  ten  of  these  consisted  of  five  hundred,  and  one  of 
a  tnousand,  from  whom  substitutes  were  to  be  supplied 
when  deficiencies  arose  in  the  others.  These  bodies 
were  called  Dikasteries  or  jury  courts.  The  magistrates 
or  archons  no  longer  pronounced  judgment,  but  brought 
the  case  before  one  of  these  eleven  bodies  chosen  by  lot. 
The  poor  were  thus  continually  employed,  and  as  they 
were  Dv  this  means  interrupted  in  their  business,  it  was 
enacted  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance. 

Another  popular  measure  of  Pericles  was  the  allowance 
of  a  certain  sum,  called  Theoricon,  to  the  people.  In 
early  times  the  theatre  was  open  to  them.  Upon  some 
occasion,  in  the  year  b.o.  500,  an  accident  had  occurred ; 
part  of  the  building  fell  in  and  lives  were  lost.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  paid  for  admis- 
sion, to  persons  who  should  keep  the  building  in  repair. 
Pericles  caused  it  to  be  enacted  that  this  money  should 
be  bestowed  on  the  people  by  the  state. 

At  a  future  period  we  shall  see  that  the  treasury  and 
military  funds  were  exhausted  by  the  continual  encroach- 
ments to  which  this  led,  and  that  the  statesmen  of 
Athens  were  thus  greatly  embarrassed  at  a  very  critical 
period. 

What  was  the  state  of  political  parties  at  Athens  at  this  period  ? 

Who  was  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party  ? 

Give  some  account  of  Pericles. 

What  aid  had  SparU  promised  the  Thasians  ? 

Was  this  promise  fulfilled  ? 

Gire  an  account  of  the  third  Messenian  war. 

What  drcnmstance  widened  the  breach  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ? 

What  were  the  eflRscts  of  this  insult  offered  to  the  Athenians  by  Sparta? 

How  long  did  the  third  Messenian  war  last  ? 

In  what  year  did  it  terminate  ? 

What  change  was  effected  in  the  Athenian  goTemment  ? 

What  was  the  Theoricon  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XLL 

MEOARA.  THE  LONG  WALLS.  THE  BATTLES  OF  TAITAOSA 
AND  (ENOPHTTA.  THE  E EDUCTION  OF  -fiOINA.  THE 
BATTLE   OF   COBONEA. 

The  Athenians  resented  the  insult  they  had  received 
from  Sparta,  and  not  only  renounced  the  alliance  in  which 
they  had  been  united  with  her  against  Persia,  but  formed  a 
connexion  with  Argos,  the  enemy  of  Sparta,  and  pos- 
sessing at  that  time  so  much  power  in  the  Peloponnesus 
as  to  aspire  to  dispute  the  supremacy  with  her.  Athens 
was  endeavouring  to  strengthen  herself  by  land,  and  at 
this  time  Megara  joined  her.  The  Corinthians  had 
encroached  on  its  borders :  immediate  aid  was  required 
against  them.  This  the  Athenians  were  able  to  afford. 
'From  Megara  they  could  repulse  forces  issuing  irom  the 
Peloponnesus,  it  was  therefore  a  valuable  accession  to 
them.  With  a  view  to  securing  it,  they  built  walls  to 
connect  it  with  NissB,  where  the  inhabitants  might 
obtain  the  protection  of  an  Athenian  garrison.  This  morti- 
fied the  Corinthians  exceedingly ;  and  when  the^ginetans 
revolted  from  Athens,  they  took  the  opportunity  to  attack 
Megara,  hoping  the  Athenians  would  not  be  able  suc- 
cessfully to  sustain  war  in  both  places ;  but  they  were 
disappointed.  The  Athenian  government  did  not  reeaU 
the  forces  from  ^gina.  Old  and  yoimg  left  in  Athens 
marclied  to  Megara  under  the  command  of  Myronides. 

In  the  engagement  which  took  place  neither  party 
acknowledged  itself  defeated  ;  but  wnen  the  CorintniaDS 
retired,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy.  No  heartj 
welcome  awaited  the  Corinthian  soldiers  on  their  retum ; 
they  found  they  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  and  resolving  to 
redeem  their  character,  they  went  back,  and  set  about 
erecting  a  trophy.  While  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
work,  a  body  of  Athenians  rushed  out  from  Megara^  fell 
upon  them,  and  slew  a  great  number ;  the  others  ran 
away,  but  in  their  flight  they  tumbled  into  a  ditch  which 
enclosed  some  private  grounds.  The  Athenians  came  up 
to  them  and  lulled  them,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
force  sent  out  on  this  luckless  expedition  returned  to 
Corinth.     Pericles,  observing  that  the  Corinthiana  and 
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PeloponnesianB  were  likelj  shortly  to  unite  against  the 
Athenians,  formed  a  project  to  strengthen  Athens  against 
her  enemies  by  the  erection  of  walls  which  should  connect 
the  city  with  its  two  ports,  the  Feiraeus  and  Fhalerum. 
By  these  the  communication  with  the  sea  was  secured. 
An  angle  was  formed  from  the  north  and  south  harbour 
to  the  Acropolis ;  the  city  was  open  to  attack  only  on  the 
inland  side.     The  walls  were  four  miles  in  length. 

The  Corinthians,  fearing  the  Athenians  would  bring 
the  Boeotians  into  their  alliance,  wished  to  strengthen 
Thebes,  that  it  might  be  capable  of  resisting  their 
encroachments:  the  Feloponnesians . united  in  the  pro- 
ject. The  Spartans  established  oligarchical  governments 
m  the  states  united  to  them,  while  the  Athenians  en- 
couraged democratic  institutions  among  their  allies.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens 
disapproved  of  the  erection  of  the  long  waUs,  and  the 
Feloponnesians  in  Thebes  and  Boeotia  hoped  they  would 
be  invited  by  them  to  put  down  the  democratic  party, 
and  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the  projected  fortifica- 
tions.  The  Spartans,  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  Athenian 
power,  had  taken  advantage  of  an  invasion  of  Doris  by 
the  Phocians  to  send  forces  into  that  part  of  Greece, 
diflsembling  their  real  object  under  a  professed  desire  to 
aasist  the  race  to  whom  they  were  united  by  descent. 
The  Athenians,  perceiving  their  intention,  collected  their 
forces,  and  encamped  at  Tanagra,  on  the  borders  of  Attica. 
The  possession  of  Megara  by  the  Athenians  prevented 
the  retreat  of  the  Spartans,  and  a  battle  could  not  be 
avoided.  Cimon,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, offered  his  services  to  the  Athenian  general,  but 
\Akey  were  declined,  because  he  was  suspected  of  being  in 
a  conspiracy  to  support  the  Feloponnesians.  He  quitted 
the  army,  entreating  his  £riends  to  prove  by  their  conduct 
in  the  engagement,  the  injustice  of  these  suspicions. 
About  a  hundred  of  them,  fully  conscious  of  his  integrity, 
carried  his  armour  into  the  field  and  put  it  in  the  place  he 
would  have  occupied:  they  fought  with  great  courage 
and  died  at  their  posts.  Fericles  also  distinguished  him- 
■df  in  this  engagement.  The  advantage  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  the  result  was  not  decisive. 
The  Athenians  afterwards  defeated  the  BcBotians  at  a 
place  celelnrated  for  its  luxuriant  vines,  and  called  from 

h2 
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that  circumBtance  (Enophyta,  and  re-established  their 
ascendancy.  After  this  they  reduced  iEgina.  The  terms 
they  exacted  from  those  of  their  allies  who  revolted  were, 
that  they  should  surrender  their  shipping,  destroy  their 
fortifications,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  At  this  time 
all  Hellas,  or  that  part  of  Greece  which  does  not  include 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Thessaly,  were  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  The  conduct  of  the  friends  of  Cimon  occasioned 
a  re-action  of  popular  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  a  decree 
moved  by  Pericles  procured  his  recall  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  the  original  term  of  his  banishment  having  been 
ten.  The  three  years  following  the  return  of  Cimon 
passed  without  any  aggressive  act  on  either  side,  and  a 
truce  of  five  years  was  then  agreed  upon.  It  was  brought 
about  by  Cimon  and  the  aristocratic  party.  The  Athe- 
nians now  turned  their  arms  again  against  the  Persians. 
The  necessary  manual  labour  at  Athens  was  performed 
by  slaves,  a  difficulty  therefore  arose  to  supply  the  free- 
men with  means  of  subsistence.  The  expedient  to  which 
her  political  leaders  had  recourse  was  war.  The  increase 
of  territory  thus  acquired  afforded  room  for  emigrants, 
and  the  plundered  wealth  supported  those  who  remained 
at  home:  the  slothful  were  fed,  and  the  turbulent  di* 
verted.  Cimon  headed  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  and 
died  during  the  siege  of  Citium,  B.C.  449.  After  this, 
hostilities  between  Athens  and  Persia  ceased,  and  a  trealy 
was  concluded. 

B.C.  447,  the  Athenian  ascendancy  in  Bceotia  was 
overthrown,  and  the  democratic  governments  by  which  it 
was  upheld  were  broken  up.  The  Athenians  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Boeotians  and  their  allies  at  Coronea,  and 
were  defeated.  The  consequences  of  this  defeat  were 
disastrous.  In  order  to  recover  the  prisoners  who  were 
persons  of  importance  they  agreed  to  evacuate  Boeotia. 
The  anti-Athenian  party  in  Phocis,  Locris,  Eubcea,  and 
Megara,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Boeotian  revolt^ 
made  similar  attempts.  All  the  promptitude  and  decision 
of  her  leaders  were  requisite  to  preserve  the  dominion  of 
Athens  during  these  attacks.  A  truce  of  thirty  yean 
was  agreed  upon  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  procured 
only  by  important  concessions  on  her  part,  b.o.  445. 

How  did  the  Athenians  resent  the  insult  they  had  reodved  from 
Sparta  mentioned  in  the  preriouB  chi^ter .' 
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What  small  state  joined  the  Athenians  at  this  time  ? 

Relate  the  circumstances  connected  with  this. 

For  what  Peloponnesian  state  was  this  alliance  of  Athens  and 

Megara  particnlarly  mortifying .' 
What  project  did  Pericles  set  on  foot  ? 
With  what  object  did  the  Peloponnesians  endeavour  to  establish 

their  influence  at  Thebes  ? 
Did  the  Peloponnesians  suppose  they  had  friends  in  Athens  ? 
Describe  the  battle  of  Tanagra. 
What  WIS  the  result  of  the  battle  of  (Enophyta  ? 
What  maritime  power  did  the  Athenians  reduce  ? 
What  terms  did  they  exact  of  ^gina  and  other  confederates  who 

revolted  ? 
What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Coronea  ? 
What  truce  was  agreed  on  } 
In  what  year  was  the  thirty  years'  truce  agreed  on  ? 


CHAPTEE  XLII. 

THE   POSmOK  OP  ATHENS.      ITS   PUBLIC   BFILDIN08. 

THE  BEYOLT   OP   SAMOS. 

The  poBition  of  Athens  was  now  changed.  The  cause 
which  had  induced  inferior  states  to  make  her  their  leader 
ceased  to  exist,  war  with  Persia  being  at  an  end.  While 
this  struggle  had  lasted  she  had  gained  strength  to  assume 
the  character  of  an  imperial  citj.  The  animosity  of  the 
Peloponnesians  made  it  necessary  that  she  should  keep  a 
watchful  eje  on  the  confederates.  A  struggle  for  supre- 
macy between  herself  and  Sparta  was  evidently  at  hand. 
But  there  was  no  unity  of  interest  to  keep  her  allies 
steadily  attached  to  her,  and  she  frequently  had  recourse 
to  cruelty  and  severity,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection 

S'  hep  superior  power.  After  the  thirty  years'  truce  all 
e  oonfederates,  except  Samos,  Chios,  and  Lesbos,  be- 
came tributary  subjects.  These  only  possessed  their  own 
fleets  and  fortifications,  contributing  forces  when  required. 
The  tribute  paid  by  the  allies  was  no  longer  kept  at 
Pelos ;  at  their  suggestion  it  was  sent  to  Athens.  Any 
disputes  arising  between  allies  had  been  formerly  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Delos,  composed  of 
members  of  the  different  states.  The  Athenians  now 
compelled  their  allies  to  submit  all  such  cases  to  the 
dikasteries  at  Athens.  The  prosperity  of  the  dty  was 
increased  by  the  residence  of  strangers,  who  were  obliged 
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to  come  to  Athens  to  attend  the  sessions  appointed  to 
hear  such  causes.  They  must  doubtless  have  suffered 
delay  and  expense  by  such  a  regulation.  The  subject 
allies  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  and  hearing  political  cases. 

Shortly  after  the  thirty  years*  truce,  Pericles,  with  the 
design  oi  effecting  a  bond  of  union,  under  common  in- 
terests, among  the  Greeks,  despatched  twenty  Athenian 
elders  into  the  Greek  towns  to  invite  each  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Athens  to  discuss  the  projected  restoration  of  the 
temples  there  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  to  consult 
about  the  safety  of  the  sea,  and  about  commerce.  The 
proposal  was  not  accepted.  The  love  of  a  distinct  inde* 
pendent  existence,  which  was  so  deeply  implanted  among 
the  Greeks,  like  the  hills  or  streams  by  which  they  were 
originally  kept  asunder,  was  an  impassable  barrier  which 
prevented  their  consolidation.  The  vigour  and  power 
they  possessed  in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength 
was  unexampled  among  mankind,  but  each  regarded  ita 
neighbour  with  ever-watchful  jealousy.  The  smaller 
states  clung  either  to  Athens  or  Sparta,  as  they  required 
protection,  and  struggled  against  amalgamation  with  the 
superior  power.  The  mistrust  and  suspicion  of  the  weak 
excited  the  indignation  and  animosity  of  the  strong.  It 
was  the  object  of  Pericles  to  render  the  Athenians  a 
dominant  community,  and  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  of  Athens :  that  while  she 
reduced  her  allies  to  subjection  by  her  stronger  force,  she 
might  win  from  them  the  tribute  of  respect  by  her  dignity 
of  character  and  intellectual  superiority.  He  was  fitted 
by  pre-eminent  genius  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
While  he  endeavoured  to  train  and  educate  the  people 
for  the  high  position  he  designed  they  should  fill,  lie 
beautified  the  imperial  city,  so  that  it  oecame  the  admi- 
ration of  Greece  and  of  the  world.  The  first  artists  of 
the  day  were  attracted  to  Athens,  and  under  his  superin- 
tendence a  beautiful  creation  of  art  arose.  Docks  and 
an  arsenal  had  been  erected  at  the  Peireeus,  and  the  whde 
town  was  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan  in  straight  streeti 
running  parallel  and  crossing  at  angles,  the  first  instance 
of  the  kind;  the  streets  in  Greek  cities  were  usually 
crooked  and  irregular,  the  houses  being  built  one  hj  one 
without  attention  to  general  appearance.    Hippociamiii 
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mtroduced  this  improvement,  and  in  honour  of  him  the 
market-place  was  called  the  Hippodamian  agora.  A  new 
theatre,  called  the  Odeon,  was  erected.  It  resembled  the 
pavilion  of  Xerxes,  and  its  roof  was  constructed  of  yards 
and  masts  taken  from  the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis.  After 
this  the  magnificent  temple  called  the  Parthenon  arose. 
It  was  the  work  of  Ictinus  and  Callicrates.  It  contained 
a  cc^ossal  figure  of  the  goddess  Athen^,  formed  of  ivoiy 
and  gold,  and  was  adorned  by  the  sculptures  of  Pheidias 
and  his  disciples.  Among  these  were  a  group  representing 
the  contest  between  Poseidon  and  Athene  for  the  soil  of 
Athens ;  the  birth  of  Athene ;  the  contests  of  heroes  under 
her  protection ;  the  procession  of  the  Panathenea ;  and 
the  ngnres  of  twelve  gods.  The  Propylea  to  the  Acropolis 
was  the  work  of  JMbiesicles.  This  was  completed,  B.C. 
432.  The  sum  of  2012  talents  was  expended  in  its 
erection.  A  very  ancient  temple  to  Athene,  called 
the  Erectheium,  because  Erectheus,  an  Athenian  king, 
was  buried  there,  was  restored.  This  work  was  not 
finished  until  after  the  death  of  Pericles.  The  columns  of 
one  of  its  porticoes  were  Caryatides :  these  were  figures 
of  Athenian  women  in  the  dress  worn  at  the  Panathenea. 
Three  figures  of  AthenS  by  Pheidias  formed  conspicuous 
ornaments  to  the  city.  One  of  these,  the  Athene  Pro- 
machos,  of  colossal  size  and  clad  in  armour,  stood  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  town  between  the  Propylea  and  the  Par- 
thenon. Far  off  at  sea  this  representation  of  the  goddess 
might  be  discerned,  a  significant  intimation  both  to  friends 
and  foes  that  a  divine  protectress  watched  over  the  city. 

Thuq^dides,  who  now  headed  the  aristocratic  party,  of 
whom  Uimon  had  formerly  been  the  leader,  blamed  reri- 
des  for  thb  expenditure  of  the  money  paid  by  her  allies 
to  Athens,  contending  that  it  ought  to  be  devoted  solely 
to  the  prosecution  of  war.  Pericles  replied  that  the 
war  had  hitherto  been  successfully  maintained,  that  there 
were  ample  funds  in  the  treasury  for  its  continuance,  that 
the  Athenian  government  was  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the 
■nrplus  in  any  way  it  might  judge  expedient. 

B.C.  440,  the  sixth  year  of  the  truce,  Samos,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  her  independent  allies,  revolted  from 
Athens*  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  this  state  and  the 
Milesians  about  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Priene. 
The  Athenians  having  claimed  arbitration  in  important 
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cases,  upon  an  application  from  the  Milesians  prononnoed 
a  decision,  but  tiie  Samians  refused  to  abide  by  it.  War 
was  declared  and  prosecuted  under  Pericles.  The  Sa- 
mians were  reduced  and  compelled  to  destroy  their  forti- 
fications, to  surrender  their  shipping,  and  to  pay  a 
thousand  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

A  public  funeral  was  decreed  in  honour  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war.  Upon  these  occasions  the  citizena 
chose  one  of  the  most  emment  of  their  public  men  to  de- 
liver an  oration.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  laid  in  a 
tent,  and  the  relatives  decked  them  as  they  thought 
proper.  On  the  third  diay  the  funeral  took  place,  the 
corpses  being  laid  in  cypress  coffins  and  conveyed  on  ^ 
carriage  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  which  the  deceased  was 
a  member.  One  was  unoccupied,  and  appeared  in  the  pre- 
cession in  memory  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  hoea 
found.  It  moved  on  to  the  outer  Cerameicus,  which  waa 
in  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Athens  on  the  road  lead*' 
ing  to  the  Acadcmeia.  Crowds  of  persons  were  present^ 
among  them  foreigners  stayinc"  at  Athens,  and  the  women 
who  came  to  weep  over  their  aead.  The  funeral  oration 
was  delivered  by  Pericles.  He  was  again  chosen  to  ad- 
dress the  people  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  short  account  of  this  oration 
is  here  given  to  illustrate  what  has  here  been  said  of  the 
state  of  Athens,  and  the  object  at  which  his  political 
measures  aimed.  After  commending  the  valour  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  Athens,  he  recalled  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors  who  in  past  times  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  greatness  by  their  brave  defence  of  her 
freedom.  Their  immediate  successors  had  faithfully 
guarded  the  charge  committed  to  them,  and  had  further 
added  to  her  strength  and  extended  her  empire.  Their 
sons  had  followed  in  their  steps ;  to  them  might  be  as- 
cribed the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  state,  a 
condition  which  promised  prosperity  either  in  peace  (ff 
war.  He  congratulated  them  on  their  constitution;  in 
other  states  they  could  find  nothing  to  envy,  their  own 
government  furnished  the  model  for  imitation.  It  was 
called  a  **  democracy,"  because  it  bestowed  equal  rights 
on  all  classes.  Office  and  distinction  were  gained  by 
merit  alone,  and  poverty  was  no  hindrance  in  the  way  ot 
those  who  desired  to  serve  the  commonwealth.   Liberali^ 
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eration  rendered  social  intercourse  agreeable,  jet 
iedom  of  opinion  never  produced  licentiousness, 
1  submitted  to  the  laws  and  magistrates.  The  life 
Athenian  was  rendered  joyous  by  the  numerous 
•  appointed  by  the  state.  Gloom  was  chased  from 
id  DY  gay  and  interesting  ceremonies  and  by  the  sa- 
and  games  with  which  niey  were  celebrated.  Not 
reeks  but  men  of  other  nations  were  attracted  to 

by  the  grandeur  of  the  city,  and  the  finest  pro- 
m  of  the  earth  were  within  the  reach  of  her  in- 
its.      They  concealed  nothing  from   those  who 

to  learn,  not  eren  from  their  enemies,  for  their 
Qoe  was  placed  not  so  much  in  visible  external 
nd  strength  as  in  the  spirit  by  which  the  people 
nimated.  In  this,  too,  (he  said)  are  we  worthy  of 
\axm :  we  have  elegant  tastes,  but  are  frugal ;  we 
rary,  but  not  effeminate ;  we  make  no  boast  of  our 

but  employ  it  usefully ;  and  poverty  with  us  is  no 
By  unless  it  shrink  from  exertion.  We  desire  not 
6  state  should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
bching  over  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  and 
er  occupied  exclusively  in  manual  and  mechanical 
and  incapable  of  higher  interests.  The  statesman 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  humbler  duties,  nor  is  the 
dc  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  on  public 
OB.  In  fine,  Athens  is  the  school  of  G-reece,  and 
itizen  among  them,  (he  said)  appeared  to  him  to  be 
tifiil  and  accomplished  specimen  of  the  human 
The  lives  of  those  who  had  fallen  had  been  beauti- 
eir  deaths  were  glorious.    Those  who  survived 

follow  their  example.  It  would  be  much  more 
o  live  to  see  Athens  degraded,  than  to  sacrifice  life 
eause  and  to  die,  like  them,  triumphantly.     Their 

would  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  whole  earth  is 
folchre  of  the  illustrious,  their  memorial  is  not  the 

monument  or  the  engraved  epitaph,  but  the  en- 
opinion  of  all  mankind. 

ibe  the  porition  of  Athens  in  relation  to  those  who  had  become 

ooDfcderetes. 

was  the  object  at  which  Pericles  aimed  ? 

■t  jaar  did  Samoa  revolt  ? 

tlie  snbetanoe  of  the  short  account  of  the  funeral  oration  of 

ides. 

what  oocasion  was  this  oration  delivered  ? 

H  8 
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CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

EPTDAMNUS   AKD   THE  WAB   BETWEElf  THE  CfOBIHTHIAirB 
AKD   COBOTBEANS.      THE  BLOOKAPE  OF  POTIDJSA. 

The  truce  of  thirir  yean  agreed  to  by  the  Athanians 
and  Spartans,  was  broken,  in  consequence  of  a  quanrel 
between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians. 

The  Corcyreans,  who  were  derived  from  a  eolcmj  from 
Corinth,^  had  founded  Epidamnus,  a  city  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic.  It  has  been  abready  stated,  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  Greek  colonies  to  take  a  leader 
from  the  parent  state,  and  to  establish  the  relifii<m  thwe 
observed ;  they  also  kept  a  lamp  burning,  lit  from  that 
of  the  mother  country.  The  ^idamnians  were  aooord- 
ingly  headed  by  a  Uorinthian  leader,  and  by  men  of 
Doric  origin.  Their  power,  which  was  considerable,  had 
been  crippled  by  foreim  war,  and  domestic  dissenaioiuu 
In  a  sedition  which  had  taken  place,  the  nobles,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  city,  had  taken  refuge  with  its 
enemies,  and  invited  them  to  attack  it.  The  Epidamni- 
ans,  much  harassed  by  this,  sent  to  the  Corcyieansi  to 
appeal  to  their  compassion,  and  to  entreat  them  to  come 
to  their  assistance,  and  to  mediate  between  them  and  the 
exiled  nobles.  The  Corcyreans,  however,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  on  their  petition.  The  Epidamnians,  finding  there 
was  no  hope  of  help  from  that  quarter,  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  encouraged  by  tne  reply  to  aak  from 
Corinth  the  aid  which  Corcyra  had  denied  them :  they 
tendered  to  them  the  allegiance  which  they  had  hitherto 
paid  to  Corcyra.  The  Corinthians,  actuated  by  a  wish 
to  gain  ground  in  a  city  in  which  they  considered  tiiem- 
selves  interested,  and  by  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
Corcyra,  which  had  not  shown  Corinth  the  respect  usoallf 
paid  by  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  granted  them  the 
required  assistance ;  but  disregarding  the  claims  of  thofle 
who  had  invited  them,  began  to  treat  Epidamnua  as  their 
own.  Meanwhile,  the  exiled  nobles  laid  the  case  before 
the  Corcyreans,  and  by  reminding  them  of  their  diims 
on  them,  and  pointing  out  the  sepulchres  of  their  an- 
cestors in  conmmation  of  them,  they  contrived  to  xooBe 

1  See  Chapter  XVI. 
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tikmr  indignation  against  the  Corinthians.  On  which, 
they  sent  a  message  to  Epidamnus,  requiring  that  the 
exiled  nobles  should  be  readmitted,  and  the  garrison  and 
settlera  sent  thither  from  Corinth  immediately  dismissed. 
Finding  the  Epidamnians  paid  no  attention  to  this  com- 
mandy  they  besieged  the  ci^.  An  engagement  took  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  which  the  Co- 
rinthians were  totally  defeated.  Epidiunnus  submitted  to 
the  Cormreans  the  same  day. 

The  Corcyreans  had  hitnerto  kept  aloof  both  from 
allianoes  and  war,  but  finding  the  Corinthians  were 
building  ships,  and  making  considerable  preparations 
against  them,  they  became  apprehensive  for  their  own 
■afety,  and  applied  to  Athens  for  aid.  The  Corinthians, 
hearing  of  this,  sent  an  envoy  thither  immediately,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  alliance.  The  Athenian 
aaaembly  were  addressed  by  the  ambassadors  of  each 
state.  The  Corcyreans  represented  to  the  Athenians  the- 
great  importance  of  securing  their  friendship  at  this 
time,  when  the  LacedsBmonians  and  Corinthians  were 
evidently  about  to  attack  them.  By  giving  them  assist- 
ance they  would  confer  a  lasting  obligation,  and  would 
gain  the  alliance  of  a  state  possessing  a  naval  force 
almost  equal  to  their  own.  There  were  at  that  time  three 
eonsiderable  maritime  powers  among  the  Gh<eeks:  the 
Athenian,  the  Corcyrean,  and  the  Corinthian.  If  the 
Athenians  allowed  two  of  tjiese  to  unite,  by  leaving  the 
Corcyreans  at  the  mercy  of  the  Corinthians,  they  would 
have  both  to  contend  against :  if  they  granted  the  aid 
required,  they  would  increase  their  own  power  by  gaining 
the  Corcyreans  to  their  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Corinthians  pleaded,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  that  a  state  at 
war  with  any  one  of  its  parties,  shoidd  be  received  into 
alliance  by  another.  That  the  Athenians  ought  not  to 
interfere,  or  if  they  did  so,  it  should  be  to  succour  the 
Corinthians,  with  whom  they  had  often  been  united. 
When  the  rest  of  the  Feloponnesians  were  divided  in 
opinion,  and  many  of  them  thought  the  Samians  ought 
to  have  been  assisted  in  their  revolt,  the  Corinthians  had 
maintained  the  contrary  policy,  and  had  declared  that 
every  power  had  a  right  to  proceed  against  its  dependents. 
The  feax  of  the  resmts  of  a  probable  war,  to  which  the 
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Gorcyreaiis  had  alluded,  ought  not  to  huny  the  Athenians 
into  unjustifiable  measures;  they  should  rather  endea- 
your  to  soothe  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  affior  of 
Megara.    They  claimed  for  themselves  the  same  priyi- 
lege  which  they  had  argued  belonged  to  the  AthenianB, 
and  they  warned  them  against  being  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  accession  of  strength,  into  aSeo^ 
sive  measures  towards  their  equals.     Two  meetings  weie 
held.    The  Athenians  came  to  the  decision,  that  as  a 
Feloponnesian  war  appeared  to  be  unavoidable,  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  leave  so  powerful  a  naval  force  as  that  d 
Gorcyra  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.    Thef 
hoped,  by  aiding  Gorcyra,  they  should  raise  a  power  whicK 
would  weaken  Gorinth.    They  entered  into  on  alliance  wiUi 
Gorcyra,  and  sent  out  ten  ships.     Orders  were  iasued 
that  these  should  not  engage  with  the  Gorinthians,  un- 
less they  made  a  descent  on  Gorcyra  or  its  dependenciee. 
A  naval  engagement  took  place  between  the  Corcyreani 
and  Gorinthians.   The  battle  was  conducted  without  skill, 
and  resembled  rather  a  land  than  a  sea  fight ;  the  heavy- 
armed  fought  on  deck,  while  the  ships  remained  sfah 
tionary.     The  Athenians  joined  only  when  they  observed 
that  the  Gorcyreans  were  getting  worsted ;  but  the  com- 
manders did  not  venture  to  make  a  direct  attack,  becaiue 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  orders  they  had  received 
at  home.     But  they  saw  their  allies  the  Gorcyreans  were 
likely  to  be  defeated,  and  thoy  threw  themselves  into  tke 
engagement  in  good  earnest :  victory  remained  with  the 
Gorinthians.      They  were  meditating  a  second  attack, 
when  they  descried  vessels  at  a  distance,  and  recognised 
them  as  Athenian.     They  supposed  a  large  armament 
was  near,  and  as  they  were  much  shattered  by  the  last 
battle,  and  encumbered  by  prisoners,  they  came  to  a  de- 
termination that  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, and   to    sail   home.      They  were,    howevei^ 
uncertain  what  lengths  the  Athenians  meant  to  go,  and 
thought  it  possible  they  might  attack  them  and  prevent 
their  retreat.    In  order  to  ascertain  their  intentions,  they 
sent  out  a  few  men  in  a  boat.     When  they  reached  the 
Athenian  ships,  they  said,  "  Men  of  Athens,  ye  act  un- 
justly in  beginning  the  war,  and  violating  treaties ;  and 
your  interference  hinders  our  being  revenged  upon  our 
enemies.    If  it  is  your  intention  to  impede  our  sailing 
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against  Corcyra,  or  any  where  else,  that  we  may  choose, 
and  to  violate  the  treaties,  take  us  first,  and  deal  with  us 
as  enemies.'*  The  Corcyreans  shouted  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  seize  them,  and  put  them  to  death.  But 
the  Athenians  made  this  reply:  "We  neither  hegan 
the  war,  O  Peloponnesians,  nor  do  we  violate  treaties ; 
we  came  to  assist  our  allies,  the  Corcyreans.  If  you 
wish  to  sail  to  any  other  place,  we  shall  not  prevent 
your  doing  so  ;  but  if  you  are  about  to  sail  against  Cor- 
eyra,  or  against  any  of  her  possessions,  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  oppose  you."  The  Corinthians  then  sailed 
home.  The  conduct  of  Athens  was  considered  by  the 
Corinthians  an  infraction  of  the  thirty  years'  truce  ;  and 
the  animosity  created  by  the  loss  of  Megara  was  in- 
creased, and  they  determmed  to  be  revenged.  With  this 
object  they  encouraged  disaffection  among  the  allies  of 
Athens.  Flans  were  concerted  for  bringing  about  the 
revolt  of  PotidsBa,  a  town  situated  on  the  isthmus  of 
Pallene,  and  a  colony  of  Corinth,  yet  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  aware  of  these  machinations, 
desired  the  inhabitants  of  FotidsBa  to  throw  down  their 
walls  towards  the  sea,  to  send  them  hostages  of  their 
fidelity,  and  to  dismiss  the  Epidemiurgi,  or  magistrates, 
sent  them  yearly  from  Corinth,  b.g.  432.  The  result 
of  this  disturbance  greatly  increased  the  mutual  animosity 
between  the  Athenians,  and  Corinthians,  and  Pelopon- 
nesians. The  blockade  of  Potidssa,  a  Corinthian  colony, 
containing  Corinthian  and  Peloponnesian  inhabitants,  was 
resented  as  highly  offensive  by  the  Corinthians ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  provoked  that  their  tributary  allies 
should  be  encouraged  to  revolt  by  the  Peloponnesians. 

Of  what  state  was  Epidamnos  a  colony  ? 

Of  what  state  was  Corcyra  a  colony  ? 

Wlio  was  the  leader  of  the  Epidamnians  ? 

What  was  the  condition  of  Epidamnus  ? 

What  caused  the  Epidamnians  to  apply  to  Corcyra  ? 

Were  they  listened  to  ? 

To  whom  did  they  transfer  their  allegiance  ? 

]>id  the  Corinthians  assist  them  ? 

To  whom  did  both  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans  apply  ? 

How  did  the  Athenians  act  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  which  took  place. 

In  what  light  did  the  Corinthians  regard  the  conduct  of  Athens  ? 

What  course  did  the  Corinthians  pursue  towards  the  Athenians  ? 

Relate  what  oocorred  with  regard  to  Potidca. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  ASSEMBLY  AT  8FABTA.  OEKEBAL  CONGBESS  OF 
ALLIES  AT  BFABTA.  THE  POLITICAL  ATTACK  ON  P£- 
BICLES. 

The  animositj  of  the  Corinthians  towards  Athens  was 
no  longer  repressed.  Thej  hoped  to  elicit  the  latent 
jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  to  engage  the  Feloponnesian 
powers  and  their  allies  in  the  quarrel.  With  this  object^ 
they  caUed  their  allies  together,  and  represented  to  Sparta 
that  the  thirty  years'  truce  had  been  violated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  towards 
the  Feloponnesians.  The  Spartans  called  upon  all,  whe* 
ther  allies  or  not,  to  state  their  grievances  before  an 
assembly :  it  was  then  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  whether  war 
should  be  declared.  The  .£gmetans  caused  it  to  be  repre- 
sented that  the  Athenians  had  forced  a  government  upon 
them,  and  this  act,  they  pleaded,  was  contrary  to  the  en- 
gagements which  had  been  made.  The  Meganans  laid  the 
heaviest  charge  against  them.  The  Athenians,  they  said, 
had  shut  them  out  of  all  the  ports  and  markets  in  their 
empire.  The  Athenians  had  probably  passed  this  sevcro 
clause  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  injury  Megara  had 
inflicted  by  its  revolt.  The  pretext  for  this  act  was,  that 
the  Megarians  had  received  certain  slaves  who  had  ran 
away  from  their  Athenian  masters,  and  that  they  had 
taken  into  cultivation  pieces  of  land  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Athens,  at  Eleusis,  and  others,  to  which  they  had  no  title. 
The  Corinthian  envoy  artfuJly  allowed  the  represei^tsp 
tives  of  other  states  mil  time  to  irritate  the  enmity  of 
Sparta,  by  dilating  on  the  supposed  or  real  acts  of  Athe- 
nian oppression  or  ambition.  He  then  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  spoke  chiefly  of  the  increasing  power  of 
Athens,  of  the  present  and  past  supineness  of  Spart% 
which  had  allowed  it  to  advance  unchecked  to  its  present 
dangerous  height,  and  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  at  once 
to  repress  it.  He  reverted  to  the  time  when  Sparta  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  fortification  of  Athens,  l^  Themis- 
tocles,^  after  the  Persian  invasion.  Lately  Athens  had 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  the  long 
walLeu    The  Lacedemonians,  he  said,  had  ever  been  slow 

>  See  Chapter  XXXVIL 
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to  act ;  they  had  s^en  the  Fendans  advance  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  into  the  heart  of  G-reece  before  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  march  out,  and  they  were  just 
as  indolent  now,  though  the  Athenians  were  no  distant 
foe,  but  close  at  hand,  yet  they  contented  themselyes  with 
repelling  their  invasions  rather  than  at  once  striking 
a  blow  at  their  power.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  had  be- 
come much  more  formidable.  He  drew  the  following 
comparison  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans :  "  You 
do  not  reflect  how  thoroughly  different  the  Athenians  are 
from  yourselves.  They  are  innovating  by  nature,  acute 
both  in  devising  and  in  executing  what  they  have  deteiv 
mined :  you  are  acute  only  in  keeping  what  you  have  got, 
determine  nothing  beyond,  and  do  no  more  than  necessity 
requires.  They  are  daring  beyond  their  strength,  enter- 
prising against  their  judgment,  and  sanguine  in  the  midst 
of  dangers :  your  undertakings  fall  short  of  your  powers, 
you  distrust  the  dictates  of  your  deliberate  judgment,  and 
if  yoa  fall  into  danger,  expect  never  to  oe  extricated. 
Th^  are  as  prompt  as  you  are  dilatory,  and  are  as  eager 
fi>r  foreign  expeditions,  as  you  are  loth  to  stir  from  home : 
for  they  think  they  are  about  to  acquire  something  new, 
you  tliat  you  shall  lose  what  you  have  gained.  They, 
when  they  gain  a  victory,  push  forward  as  far  as  they 
can,  when  they  are  worsted  they  fall  back  no  further 
than  they  are  driven ;  they  give  their  bodily  strength  to 
their  state,  their  inmost  thoughts  they  occupy  on  its 
wel&re.  When  they  fieul  in  an  undertaking,  tney  think 
they  have  lost  something  that  belonged  to  them.  What 
they  may  gain,  they  consider  little,  in  comparison  with 
what  remains  to  be  won.  If  they  are  disappointed  in 
one  object,  they  immediately  conceive  some  new  hope  to 
supply  its  place :  with  them  desire  and  possession  are  al- 
most simultaneous,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
thej  execute  their  designs.  Thus  through  labours  and 
dangers  tiliey  toil  on  constantly,  not  satisfied  with  what 
they  have,  but  ever  desiring  more.  They  make  busi- 
ness their  pleasure,  and  prefer  labour  to  repose.  In  short, 
they  neither  rest  themselfes,  nor  will  they  allow  others 
to  oo  so." 

Some  Athenian  ambassadors  happened  to  be  at  Sparta 
to  settle  some  business  at  that  time,  and  hearing  what  had 
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cases,  upon  an  application  from  the  Milesians  pronounced 
a  decision,  but  tne  Samians  refused  to  abide  by  it.  War 
was  declared  and  prosecuted  under  Pericles.  The  Sa- 
mians were  reduced  and  compelled  to  destroy  their  forti* 
fications,  to  surrender  their  shipping,  and  to  pay  a 
thousand  talents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

A  public  funeral  was  decreed  in  honour  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  war.  Upon  these  occasions  the  citizenB 
chose  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  public  men  to  de- 
liver an  oration.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  laid  in  a 
tent,  and  the  relatives  decked  them  as  they  thought 
proper.  On  the  third  diay  the  funeral  took  place,  the 
corpses  being  laid  in  cypress  coffins  and  conveyed  on  t^ 
carriage  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  which  the  deceased  was 
a  member.  One  was  unoccupied,  and  appeared  in  the  pro- 
cession in  memory  of  those  whose  bodies  had  not  been, 
found.  It  moved  on  to  the  outer  Cerameicus,  which  waa 
in  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Athens  on  the  road  lead*'* 
ing  to  the  Academeia.  Crowds  of  persons  were  present^ 
among  them  foreigners  staying  at  Athens,  and  the  women 
who  came  to  weep  over  their  dead.  The  funeral  oration 
was  delivered  by  Pericles.  He  was  again  chosen  to  ad- 
dress the  people  on  a  similar  occasion  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  short  account  of  this  oration 
is  here  given  to  illustrate  what  has  here  been  said  of  the 
state  of  Athens,  and  the  object  at  which  his  political 
measures  aimed.  After  commending  the  valour  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  cause  of  Athens,  he  recalled  the 
memory  of  their  ancestors  who  in  past  times  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  greatness  by  their  brave  defence  of  her 
freedom.  Their  immediato  successors  had  faithfully 
guarded  the  charge  committed  to  them,  and  had  further 
added  to  her  strength  and  extended  her  empire.  Their 
sons  had  followed  in  their  steps ;  to  them  might  be  afl; 
cribed  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  state,  a 
condition  which  promised  prosperity  either  in  peace  or 
war.  He  couCTatulated  them  on  their  constitution;  in 
other  states  they  could  find  nothing  to  envy,  their  own 
government  furnished  the  model  for  imitation.  It  waa 
called  a  "  democracy,"  because  it  bestowed  equal  righto 
on  all  classes.  Office  and  distinction  were  gained  by 
merit  alone,  and  poverty  was  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
those  who  desired  to  serve  the  commonwealth.   Liberality 
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ration  rendered  social  intercourse  agreeable,  yet 
)doin  of  opinion  never  produced  licentiousness, 
submitted  to  the  laws  and  magistrates.  The  life 
ilienian  was  rendered  joyous  by  the  numerous 
appointed  by  the  state.  Gloom  was  chased  from 
I  DY  gay  and  interesting  ceremonies  and  by  the  sa- 
ma  games  with  which  niey  were  celebrated.  Not 
seks  but  men  of  other  nations  were  attracted  to 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  city,  and  the  finest  pro- 
.  of  the  earth  were  within  the  reach  of  her  in- 
B.  They  concealed  nothing  from  those  who 
bo  learn,  not  even  from  their  enemies,  for  their 
oe  was  placed  not  so  much  in  visible  external 
jd  strength  as  in  the  spirit  by  which  the  people 
imated.  In  this,  too,  (he  said)  are  we  worthy  of 
on :  we  have  elegant  tastes,  but  are  frugal ;  we 
iry,  but  not  effeminate ;  we  make  no  boast  of  our 
>ut  employ  it  usefully ;  and  poverty  with  us  is  no 
,  unless  it  shrink  from  exertion.  We  desire  not 
■tate  should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  bodies, 
)hing  over  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  and 
r  occupied  exclusively  in  manual  and  mechanical 
ad  incapable  of  higher  interests.  The  statesman 
>liged  to  lay  wide  his  humbler  duties,  nor  is  the 

0  incompetent  to  form  an  opinion  on  public 
8.  In  fine,  Athens  is  the  school  of  Qreece,  and 
isen  among  them,  (he  said)  appeared  to  him  to  be 
iful  and  accomplished  specimen  of  the  human 
'he  lives  of  those  who  had  fallen  had  been  beauti- 
hr  deaths  were  glorious.  Those  who  survived 
bllow  their  example.    It  would  be  much  more 

1  live  to  see  Athens  degraded,  than  to  sacrifice  life 
lose  and  to  die,  like  them,  triumphantly.  Their 
would  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  whole  earth  is 
Ichre  of  the  illustrious,  their  memorial  is  not  the 
monument  or  the  engraved  epitaph,  but  the  en- 
ipinion  of  all  mankind. 

e  the  porition  of  Athens  in  relation  to  those  who  had  become 

cmfederateJB. 

ras  the  object  at  which  Pericles  aimed  ? 

t  year  did  Samos  revolt  ? 

le  lobstanoe  of  the  short  account  of  the  funeral  oration  of 

lea. 

rhat  oocasion  was  this  oration  delivered  ? 

H  8 
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CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

EFTDAMKUB   AND   THE   WAR    BlTWEBlf  THE   COUnTTHlAini 
AKD   COBOYBEANS.      THE   BLOCKADE   OF  POTTD^fiA. 

The  truce  of  thiriy  years  agreed  to  bj  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  was  broken,  in  consequence  of  a  qoanel 
between  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians. 

The  Corcyreans,  who  were  derived  from  a  colony  from 
Corinth,^  had  founded  Epidamnus,  a  city  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic.  It  has  been  abready  stated,  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  Greek  colonies  to  take  a  leader 
from  the  parent  state,  and  to  establish  the  religion  tiiere 
observed ;  they  also  kept  a  lamp  burning,  lit  nom  that 
of  the  mother  country.  The  i^idamnians  were  aooord- 
ingly  headed  by  a  Corinthian  leader,  and  by  men  of 
Done  origin.  Their  power,  which  was  considerable,  had 
been  crippled  by  foreign  war,  and  domestic  dissenaionB. 
In  a  sedition  which  had  taken  place,  the  nobles,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  city,  had  taken  refuge  with  its 
enemies,  and  invited  them  to  attack  it.  The  Epidamni* 
ans,  much  harassed  by  this,  sent  to  the  Corcyreans^  to 
appeal  to  their  compassion,  and  to  entreat  them  to  come 
to  their  assistance,  and  to  mediate  between  them  and  the 
exiled  nobles.  The  Corcyreans,  however,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  on  their  petition.  The  Epidamnians,  finding  there 
was  no  hope  of  help  from  that  quarter,  consulted  the 
oracle,  and  were  encouraged  by  tne  reply  to  ask  fixna 
Corinth  the  aid  which  Corcyra  had  denied  them :  they 
tendered  to  them  the  allegiance  which  they  had  hitherto 
paid  to  Corcyra.  The  Corinthians,  actuated  by  a  wish 
to  gain  ground  in  a  city  in  which  they  considered  theoH 
selves  interested,  and  by  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
Corcyra,  which  liad  not  shown  Corinth  the  respect  usually 
paid  by  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  granted  thmn  m 
required  assistance ;  but  disregarding  the  claims  of  those 
who  had  invited  them,  began  to  treat  Epidamnus  as  their 
own.  Meanwhile,  the  exiled  nobles  laid  the  case  before 
the  Corcyreans,  and  by  reminding  them  of  their  daims 
on  them,  and  pointing  out  the  sepulchres  of  their  an- 
cestors in  con&mation  of  them,  they  contrived  to  xouse 
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tik&r  indignatioii  against  the  Corinthians.  On  which, 
they  sent  a  message  to  Epidamnus,  requiring  that  the 
exiled  nobles  should  be  readmitted,  and  the  garrison  and 
settlers  sent  thither  from  Corinth  immediately  dismissed. 
finding  the  Bpidamnians  paid  no  attention  to  this  com- 
mand, tney  besieged  the  city.  An  engagement  took  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  which  the  Co- 
rinthians were  totally  defeated.  Epidiunnus  submitted  to 
the  Cor^reans  the  same  day. 

The  Gorcyreans  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  both  from 
alliances  and  war,  but  finding  the  Corinthians  were 
building  ships,  and  making  considerable  preparations 
against  them,  they  became  apprehensive  for  their  own 
safety,  and  applied  to  Athens  for  aid.  The  Corinthians, 
heanng  of  this,  sent  an  envoy  thither  immediately,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  alliance.  The  Athenian 
aasembly  were  addressed  by  the  ambassadors  of  each 
state.  The  Corcyreans  represented  to  the  Athenians  the* 
great  importance  of  securing  their  friendship  at  this 
time,  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  Corinthians  were 
evidently  about  to  attack  them.  By  giving  them  assist- 
anoe  they  would  confer  a  lasting  obligation,  and  would 
gain  the  alliance  of  a  state  possessing  a  naval  force 
almost  equal  to  their  own.  There  were  at  that  time  three 
eonsiderable  maritime  powers  among  the  Gh*eeks:  the 
Athenian,  the  Corcyrean,  and  the  Corinthian.  If  the 
Athenians  allowed  two  of  tihese  to  unite,  by  leaving  the 
Gorcyreans  at  the  mercy  of  the  Corinthians,  they  would 
have  both  to  contend  against :  if  they  granted  the  aid 
required,  they  would  increase  their  own  power  by  gaining 
tiw  Corcyreans  to  their  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Corinthians  pleaded,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  that  a  state  at 
war  with  any  one  of  its  parties,  should  be  received  into 
alliance  by  another.  That  the  Athenians  ought  not  to 
interfere,  or  if  they  did  so,  it  should  be  to  succour  the 
Corinthians,  with  whom  they  had  often  been  united. 
When,  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  divided  in 
opinion,  and  many  of  them  thought  the  Samians  ought 
to  have  been  assisted  in  their  revolt,  the  Corinthians  had 
maintained  the  contrary  policy,  and  had  declared  that 
every  power  had  a  right  to  proceed  against  its  dependents. 
The  fear  of  the  results  of  a  probable  war,  to  which  the 
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Corcyreans  had  alluded,  ought  not  to  hurry  the  Athenians 
into  unjustifiable  measures ;  they  should  rather  endea« 
your  to  soothe  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  affiur  of 
Megara.  They  claimed  for  themselves  the  same  priyi- 
lege  which  they  had  argued  belonged  to  the  Athenians, 
and  they  warned  them  against  being  seduced  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  accession  of  strength,  into  offen- 
sive measures  towards  their  equals.  Two  meetings  were 
held.  The  Athenians  came  to  the  decision,  that  as  a 
Peloponnesian  war  appeared  to  be  unavoidable,  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  leave  so  powerful  a  naval  force  as  that  of 
Corcyra  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.  They 
hoped,  by  aiding  Corcyra,  they  should  raise  a  power  which 
would  weaken  Corinth.  They  entered  into  an  aUiance  with 
Corcyra,  and  sent  out  ten  ships.  Orders  were  issued 
that  these  should  not  engage  with  the  Corinthians,  un- 
less they  made  a  descent  on  Corcyra  or  its  dependencies. 
A  naval  engagement  took  place  between  the  Corcyreans 
and  Corinthians.  The  battle  was  conducted  without  skill* 
and  resembled  rather  a  land  than  a  sea  fight ;  the  heavy- 
armed  fought  on  deck,  while  the  ships  remained  sto- 
tionary.  The  Athenians  joined  only  when  they  observed 
that  the  Corcyreans  were  getting  worsted ;  but  the  com- 
manders did  not  venture  to  make  a  direct  attack,  because 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  orders  they  had  received 
at  home.  But  they  saw  their  allies  the  Corcyreans  were 
likely  to  be  defeated,  and  th^y  threw  themselves  into  the 
engagement  in  good  earnest :  victory  remained  with  the 
Corinthians.  They  were  meditating  a  second  attack, 
when  they  descried  vessels  at  a  distance,  and  recognised 
them  as  Athenian.  They  supposed  a  large  armament 
was  near,  and  as  they  were  much  shattered  by  the  last 
battle,  and  encumbered  by  prisoners,  they  came  to  a  de- 
termination that  it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, and  to  sail  home.  They  were,  howevei^ 
uncertain  what  lengths  the  Athenians  meant  to  go,  and 
thought  it  possible  they  might  attack  them  and  prevent 
their  retreat.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  intentions,  thej 
sent  out  a  few  men  in  a  boat.  When  they  reached  the 
Athenian  ships,  they  said,  **  Men  of  Athens,  ye  act  un- 
justly in  begmninc;  the  war,  and  violating  treaties ;  and 
your  interference  hinders  our  being  revenged  upon  our 
enemies.    If  it  is  your  intention  to  impede  our  sailing 
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against  Copcyra,  or  any  where  else,  that  we  may  choose, 
and  to  violate  the  treaties,  take  us  first,  and  deal  with  us 
as  enemies."  The  Corcyreans  shouted  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  seize  them,  and  put  them  to  death.  But 
the  Athenians  made  this  reply :  **  We  neither  began 
the  war,  O  Peloponnesians,  nor  do  we  violate  treaties ; 
we  came  to  assist  our  allies,  the  Corcyreans.  If  you 
wish  to  sail  to  any  other  place,  we  shall  not  prevent 
your  doing  so  ;  but  if  you  are  about  to  sail  against  Cor- 
cyra,  or  against  any  of  her  possessions,  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  oppose  you."  The  Corinthians  then  sailed 
home.  The  conduct  of  Athens  was  considered  by  the 
Corinthians  an  infraction  of  the  thirty  years'  truce  ;  and 
the  animosity  created  by  the  loss  of  Megara  was  in- 
creased, and  they  determmed  to  be  revenged.  With  this 
object  they  encouraged  disaffection  among  the  allies  of 
Athens.  Plans  were  concerted  for  bringing  about  the 
revolt  of  Potidsa,  a  town  situated  on  the  isthmus  of 
Pallene,  and  a  colony  of  Corinth,  yet  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  aware  of  these  machinations, 
desired  the  inhabitants  of  Potidsea  to  throw  down  their 
walls  towards  the  sea,  to  send  them  hostages  of  their 
fidelity,  and  to  dismiss  the  Epidemiurgi,  or  magistrates, 
sent  them  yearly  from  Corinth,  B.C.  432.  The  result 
of  this  disturbance  greatly  increased  the  mutual  animosity 
between  the  Athenians,  and  Corinthians,  and  Pelopon- 
nesians. The  blockade  of  Potid^ea,  a  Corinthian  colony, 
containing  Corinthian  and  Peloponnesian  inhabitants,  was 
resented  as  highly  offensive  by  the  Corinthians ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  provoked  that  their  tributary  allies 
should  be  encouraged  to  revolt  by  the  Peloponnesians. 

Of  what  state  was  Epidamnns  a  colony  ? 

Of  what  state  was  Corcyra  a  colony  ? 

Who  was  the  leader  of  the  Epidamnians  ? 

What  was  the  conditioii  of  Epidamnus  ? 

What  caused  the  Epidamnians  to  apply  to  Corcyra  ? 

Were  they  listened  to  ? 

To  whom  did  they  transfer  their  allegiance  ? 

Did  the  Corinthiuis  assist  them  ? 

To  whom  did  both  the  Corinthians  and  Corcj^reans  apply  ? 

How  did  the  Athenians  act  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  which  took  place. 

In  what  light  did  the  Corinthians  regard  the  conduct  of  Athens  ? 

What  course  did  the  Corinthians  pursue  towards  the  Athenians  ? 

Relate  what  oocnrred  with  regard  to  Potidaea. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  ASSEMBLY  AT  8FABTA.  GENERAL  COITOBESS  Of 
ALLIES  AT  SFABTA.  THE  POLITICAL  ATTACK  ON  PE- 
BICLES. 

The  animosity  of  the  Corinthians  towards  Athens  was 
no  longer  repressed.  They  hoped  to  elicit  the  latent 
jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  to  engage  the  Peloponnesian 
powers  and  their  allies  in  the  quarrel.  With  this  object, 
they  called  their  allies  together,  and  represented  to  Sparta 
that  the  thirty  years'  truce  had  been  violated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  towards 
the  Peloponneaians.  The  Spartans  called  upon  all,  whe- 
ther allies  or  not,  to  state  their  grieyances  before  an 
assembly :  it  was  then  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  whether  war 
should  be  declared.  The  ^gmetans  caused  it  to  be  repre- 
sented that  the  Athenians  had  forced  a  government  upon 
them,  and  this  act,  they  pleaded,  was  contrary  to  the  en- 
gagements which  had  been  made.  The  Meganans  laid  the 
heaviest  charge  against  them.  The  Athenians,  they  said, 
had  shut  them  out  of  all  the  ports  and  markets  in  their 
empire.  The  Athenians  had  probably  passed  this  severo 
clause  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  injury  Megara  had 
inflicted  by  its  revolt.  The  pretext  for  this  act  was,  that 
the  Megarians  had  received  certain  slaves  who  had  run 
away  from  their  Athenian  masters,  and  that  they  had 
taken  into  cultivation  pieces  of  land  sacred  to  the  goddess 
AthenS,  at  Eleusis,  and  others,  to  which  they  had  no  tiUe» 
The  Corinthian  envoy  artftdly  allowed  the  repie8e9t»> 
tives  of  other  states  mil  time  to  irritate  the  enmity  of 
Sparta,  by  dilating  on  the  supposed  or  real  acts  of  Athe- 
nian oppression  or  ambition.  He  then  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  spoke  chiefly  of  the  increasing  power  of 
Athens,  of  the  present  and  past  supineness  m  Sparti^ 
which  had  allowed  it  to  advance  unchecked  to  its  present 
dangerous  height,  and  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  at  onoe 
to  repress  it.  He  reverted  to  the  time  when  Sparta  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  fortification  of  Athens,  hj  Themia- 
tocles,^  after  the  Persian  invasion.  Lately  Athens  had 
been  further  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  the  long 
walls*    The  Lacedemonians,  ne  said,  had  ever  been  dow 
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to  act ;  they  had  s^en  the  Fenians  advance  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth  into  the  heart  of  Greece  before  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  march  out,  and  they  were  just 
as  indolent  now,  though  the  Athenians  were  no  distant 
foe,  but  close  at  hand,  yet  they  contented  themselves  with 
repelling  their  invasions  rather  than  at  once  striking 
a  blow  at  their  power.  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  contend,  had  be- 
come much  more  formidable.  He  drew  the  following 
comparison  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans :  "  You 
do  not  reflect  how  thoroughly  different  the  Athenians  are 
from  yourselves.  They  are  innovating  by  nature,  acute 
both  in  devising  and  in  executing  what  they  have  deter* 
mined :  you  are  acute  only  in  keeping  what  you  have  got, 
determine  nothing  bevond,  and  do  no  more  than  necessity 
requires.  They  are  oaring  beyond  their  strength,  enter- 
prising against  their  judgment,  and  sanguine  in  the  midst 
of  dangers :  your  undertakings  fall  short  of  your  powers, 
^ou  distrust  the  dictates  of  your  deliberate  judgment,  and 
if  you  fall  into  danger,  expect  never  to  be  extricated. 
They  are  as  prompt  as  you  are  dilatory,  and  are  as  eager 
for  foreign  expeditions,  as  you  are  loth  to  stir  from  home : 
for  they  think  they  are  about  to  acquire  something  new, 
you  tmit  you  shall  lose  what  you  have  gained.  They, 
.when  they  gain  a  victory,  push  forward  as  far  as  they 
can,  when  they  are  worsted  they  fall  back  no  further 
than  they  are  driven ;  they  give  their  bodily  strength  to 
their  state,  their  inmost  thoughts  they  occupy  on  its 
welfia«.  When  they  fail  in  an  undertaking,  tney  think 
they  have  lost  something  that  belonged  to  them.  What 
they  may  gain,  they  consider  little,  in  comparison  with 
what  remains  to  be  won.  If  they  are  disappointed  in 
one  object,  they  immediately  conceive  some  new  hope  to 
supply  its  place :  with  them  desire  and  possession  are  al- 
most simultaneous,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  execute  their  designs.  Thus  through  labours  and 
dangers  they  toil  on  constantly,  not  satisfied  with  what 
tiiey  have,  but  ever  desiring  more.  They  make  busi- 
ness their  pleasure,  and  prefer  labour  to  repose.  In  short, 
they  neither  rest  themseltes,  nor  will  they  allow  others 
to  oo  so.*' 

Some  Athenian  ambassadors  happened  to  be  at  Sparta 
to  settle  some  business  at  that  time,  and  hearing  what  had 
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taken  place,  thej  requested  to  be  allowed  to  speak  ;  not, 
as  they  said,  with  the  intention  of  defending  the  Athe* 
nian  state  against  the  charges  now  made,  for  they  did  not 
recognise  in  Sparta  the  right  to  judge,  but  merely  to  vin- 
dicate its  character  and  to  dissuade  those  present  from 
the  adoption  of  measures,  of  which  hereafter  they  might 
have  cause  to  repent.  He  said  the  Athenians  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  empire  by  their  conduct  in  the 
Persian  war,  which  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  Greece.  They  alone  had  faced  the  Bar- 
barians in  the  dangerous  field  of  Marathon.  Afterwards, 
being  unequal  to  encounter  the  invader  bv  land,  they  had 
all  abandoned  Athens  and  embarked.  l)hey  had  united 
with  the  Spartans  in  a  naval  engagement  at  Salamis :  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  every  city  along  the  Peloponnesian 
coast  must  have  yielded  to  so  large  a  fleet.  In  three 
particulars  had  they  excelled  all  Greece ;  in  the  number 
of  ships,  in  the  character  of  the  leaders  they  had  furnished, 
and  in  prompt  courage.  The  Spartans  themselves  had 
done  homage  to  the  genius  of  Themistocles.  There  was 
no  disputing  the  courage  of  the  Athenians.  Deserted 
by  all  Greece,  they  had  left  their  city  and  their  pos- 
sessions, and  had  faced  the  danger  at  once,  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  without  entertaining  the  least  resentment 
against  the  Spartans.  These  actions  had  however  ex- 
cited envy  rather  than  regard.  The  Spartans  had  left 
them  to  conclude  the  war  with  Persia,  and  the  confede- 
rates were  compelled  to  look  to  Athens,  rather  than  to 
Sparta,  as  their  leader,  and  thus  the  empire  of  Athens 
grew  up.  The  animosity  Sparta  displayed,  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  her  own  safety,  that  Athena  should  reduce 
those  of  the  confederates  who  forsook  her,  since  eveiy 
seceder  joined  an  enemy.  There  was  in  such  case  no 
alternative  between  the  assumption  of  empire,  or  the  loss 
of  all  they  had  acquired.  But  they  had  used  the  power 
their  superiority  gave  them  with  justice.  The  causes 
of  their  allies  were  tried  by  the  dikasteries  at  Athens; 
the  decisions  were  impartial.  Their  moderation  en- 
couraged complaint,  whereas  oppression  would  have  sup- 
?ressed  and  rendered  it  h#peless.  He  advised  toe 
iacedsBmonians  and  their  allies  not  hastily  to  bresk 
the  treaty,  and  violate  their  oaths,  but  to  deliberate  while 
a  reconciliation  was  yet  in  their  power*    If  they  weve 
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ed  to  do  this,  they  swore  by  the  gods  who  witnessed 
oaths,  that  they  would  not  be  skck  in  following  to 
■Ty  nor  in  repelling  the  attack  Sparta  had  com- 
d. 

Lacedsmonians,  having  heard  the  complaints  of 
lies  and  the  reply  of  the  Athenians,  ordered  the 
^ers  to  withdraw,  that  they  might  debate  on  the 
on.  The  majority  of  those  present  were  of  opinion, 
ihe  Athenians  had  acted  unjustly,  and  that  war 
to  be  commenced  forthwith, 
hidamus,  the  king,  who  was  considered  a  man  of 
understanding,  then  addressed  the  assembly.  The 
of  his  speech  was  to  deter  the  Lacedemonians  from 
loption  of  a  hasty  decision.  The  war,  if  begun, 
be  long  and  expensive ;  the  result  was  extremely 
hL  He  directed  attention  to  the  power  of  the 
lians;  they  had  a  large  population,  were  skilful 
1^  possessed  ships,  and  cavalry,  all  the  reouisites  for 
ad  a  revenue  irom  the  tribute  paid  by  their  nume- 
lependent  allies.  What  had  the  Spartans  to  oppose 
I  r  Their  naval  force  was  decidedly  inferior,  and  it 
require  time  to  improve  it ;  their  public  fund  could 
m  Dear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Athens,  nor  were 
prepared  to  raise  it  from  private  sources.  They 
t  not  be  flattered  by  their  allies  into  the  supposi- 
'htA  an  invasion  into  Attica  would  terminate  the 
bhe  Athenians  could  import  what  they  required, 
had  too  much  magnanimity  to  be  tied  to  their  soil, 
rifled  like  the  inexperienced  by  war ;  if  once  beg^n, 

probable  those  wno  were  now  living  would  not  see 
ndusion,  but  would  leave  it  to  their  children, 
lives,  much  wealth,  many  cities,  and  the  honour  of 
I  would  be  involved  in  the  decision  now  made.  He 
ore  advised  that  they  should  allow  neither  a  false 
ifee  of  the  power  of  Athens,  nor  the  heated  ha- 
B8  of  those  who  wished  to  draw  Sparta  into  the 
)1,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  Corinthians,  to  hurry  them 
it  that  first  a  reconciliation  should  be  attempted  by 
ibassy  sent  to  Athens,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  Po- 
if  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  efiect  a  recon- 
m,  at  least  time  would  be  gained  for  preparation. 
IB  Archidamus  advised,  but  he  did  not  cany  his  au- 
I  with  him.    Sthenelaidas,  one  of  the  Ephors,  put 
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the  question  to  the  vote  and  closed  the  debate.  "  I  don't 
understand ;"  he  said,  **  all  these  long  speeches  of  the 
Athenians,  they  have  praised  themselves  abundantly,  bat 
they  have  not  dkproved  the  charge,  that  they  have  acted 
unjustly  towards  our  allies  and  the  Peloponnesus."  The 
Spartans  could  not  leave  their  allies  at  their  mercy,  but 
were  bound  to  assist  them  immediately.  He  concluded, 
"  liesolve  on  war  then,  Lacedaemonians,  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  Sparta ;  suffer  not  the  Athenians  to  erow  greater, 
nor  let  us  betray  our  allies  ;  but  with  the  aid  of  the  gods, 
let  us  march  against  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  injus- 
tice." He  then  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  those  in 
favoiur  of  it  cried,  "  Ay,"  and  those  against  it,  •*  No," 
He  pretended  he  was  unable  to  decide  by  the  shout, 
which  party  had  the  majority,  and  wished  to  make  it 
manifest,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  yoted  for 
war.  He  therefore  requested  that  those  who  thought  the 
Athenians  had  broken  the  terms  of  the  truce  would  go  on 
one  side,  and  those  who  entertained  the  contrary  opinion 
would  go  on  the  other.  The  majority  were  against  the 
Athenians.  They  then  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  what  suc- 
cess they  should  expect,  and  the  reply  returned  appeared 
favourable.  A  general  assembly  of  all  the  allies  was  then 
called,  B.o.  482.  The  Corinthians,  anxious  to  saye  Poti- 
dffia,  which  required  immediate  aid,  advised  that  all  should 
unite  to  assail  and  subdue  the  city  which  had  constituted 
herself  the  despot  of  Greece.  The  majority  of  this  as- 
sembly were  in  favour  of  war,  and  for  this  all  were  to 
prepare.  The  Spartans,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Athens,  desiring  the  city  would  drive  away  the 
abomination  of  the  goddess.  This  was  aimed  at  Pericles; 
his  mother  Agarista  was  one  of  the  AlcmsBonidie,  who 
were  believed  to  be  under  a  curse  in  consequence  of  the 
sacrilegious  act  of  Megacles,  in  putting  to  death  the  sup- 
pliants at  the  altar  of  the  venerable  goddess.  All  who 
were  implicated  in  this  proceeding,  and  their  descendants, 
were  pronounced  accursed.  The  Athenians  had  dnren 
out  not  only  the  living,  but  had  dug  up  the  bones  of  the 
dead : — after  a  time,  the  families  returned.  The  Spar- 
tans were  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  they  should  now 
induce  the  Athenians  to  banish  their  great  leader  Pe- 
ricles, vdth  this  pretended  jealousy  for  the  gods,  but  they 
hoped  to  enlist  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Athenian 
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people  ^amsfc  him,  and  thus  to  shake  his  ascendancy  over 
them.  The  Athenians  retorted,  hj  requiring  similar  con- 
cessions from  them.  Again  the  Spartans  demanded  that 
they  would  abandon  the  blockade  ot  Fotidsea;  allow  .^gina 
to  govern  itself';  and  repeal  the  decree  which  excluded  the 
Megarians  from  the  markets  and  harbours  of  their  em- 
pire. The  Athenians  listened  to  none  of  these  demands. 
A  year  or  two  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  political  opponents  of  Pericles 
had  gained  some  influence.  As  was  frequently  the  case, 
the  people  who  had  elevated  the  favourite,  grew  sus- 
picious of  their  own  wisdom,  and  feared  the  strength 
they  themselves  had  fostered.  The  comedies  of  the 
Athenians  were  remarkably  licentious ;  the  state  of  po- 

?ular  feeling  may  be  gathered  from  those  that  appeared, 
n  them  hints  were  thrown  out  that  the  power  of 
Pericles  had  attained  a  dangerous  height,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Gods  "  to  himself, 
and  of  that  of  ^'  the  Peisistratid®  "  to  his  friends.  His 
personal  appearance  and  private  character  were  both 
made  subjects  of  attack.  His  head  was  jestingly  called 
*<the  music  room,"  in  allusion  to  its  size,  which  was 
disproportionately  large.  An  insinuation  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  embezzling  public  money  was  intended  in 
the  question,  when  he  intended  to  finish  the  long  walls 
he  haii  persuaded  the  people  to  begin  P  Doubtful  of  the 
result  of  a  direct  attack  upon  the  great  leader  himself, 
his  enemies  attempted  to  undermine  his  credit,  by  accu- 
sations brought  against  those  with  whom  he  was  most 
intimately  connected.  Hermippus,  a  comic  writer,  in- 
dicted Aspasia,  a  distinguished  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  of  holding  opinions  of  impious  tendency.  His 
friend  Anazagoras,  the  philosopher,  was  accused  of  teaching 
these  opinions,  and  was  banished.  An  accusation  was 
instituted  against  Pheidias,  of  embezzlement  in  the  exe- 
ontion  of  the  statue  of  ivory  and  gold  of  Athene.  The 
plot  was  thus  contrived.  A  slave  of  Pheidias,  named 
JdJanon,  appeared  as  a  suppliant  in  the  market-place.  He 
implored  Kkrgiveness  for  his  ofience:  he  had,  he  said, 
united  with  Pheidias  in  robbing  the  treasury.  They  had 
applied  to  their  own  use  the  gold  stated  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  statue  of  AthenS  in  the  Parthenon.  The 
mdbal  was  removed  and  weighed :  nothing  had  been  ah- 
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stracted,  and  the  charge  was  thus  disproved.  But  these 
attempts  were  so  far  successful,  as  to  occasion  the  com- 
mittal of  Pheidias  to  prison.  He  died  before  the  cause 
was  decided  by  the  dikasterj. 

In  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  brought  on  the  stage 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  it  was  repre- 
sented, that  on  account  of  a  private  pique,  Pericles  nad 
stormed,  thundered,  lightened,  and  roused  all  Greece 
to  arms ;  had  made  laws  as  fast  as  ballads,  and  driven  the 
unfortunate  Megarians  from  fields,  markets,  from  sea 
and  land :  that  Pheidias  had  cheated  the  Athenians,  and 
Pericles,  having  also  been  guilty  of  peculation,  blew  up 
the  Pcloponnesian  war  bv  the  decree  against  Megara, 
because  he  stood  in  awe  ot  their  tempers.  This  was  the 
slander  and  calumny  of  the  time. 

Give  an  account  of  the  assembly  at  Sparta. 

What  was  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  ? 

How  did  the  Athenian  ambassadors  vindicate  the  conduct  of  tiior 

state? 
What  advice  did  Archidamus  offer  his  people  ? 
To  what  decision  did  the  majority  of  the  assembly  come  ? 
What  congress  was  held  at  Sparta  ? 
In  what  year  ? 
Givie  an  account  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Laoedsmo- 

nians  and  Athenians. 
What  political  contest  took  place  at  Athens  a  year  or  two  befon 

this? 


CHAPTEE  XLV. 

THE  ATTEMPT  OP  THE  THEBANS  ON  PLAT-EA.  THE  HT- 
VASION  or  ATTICA  BY  THE  PELOPONNESIANS.  THl 
PLAGUE  AT  ATHENS,   THE  DEATH  OP  PEEICLE8- 

Anotheb  embassy  was  sent  from  Sparta,  to  say  that  the 
peace  might  stand,  if  the  Athenians  would  allow  the 
Greeks  to  govern  themselves.  The  Athenian  assembly 
was  divided  in  its  views.  Part  believed  that  a  war  could 
not  be  avoided,  while  the  other  part  supposed  that  a 
repeal  of  the  decree  against  Megara  would  restore  peace. 
To  Pericles  this  demand  appeared  to  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  the  total  extinction  of  the  Athenian  empire.  "  Let 
none  of  you  believe/'  he  said,  '*  that  we  shall  be  going  to 
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war  about  a  trifle,  if  we  re^e  to  rescind  the  decree 
against  Megara,  which  they  put  forward  as  if  its  repeal 
would  avert  the  war :  let  none  of  you  take  blame  to  your- 
selves as  if  we  were  going  to  war  about  a  small  matter. 
For  this  small  matter  contains  in  itself  the  whole  test 
and  trial  of  your  mettle.  If  you  yield  it,  you  will  presently 
have  some  other  greater  exaction  put  upon  you,  like 
men  who  have  already  trembled  on  one  pomt  from  fear. 
Whereas,  if  you  hold  out  stoutly,  you  will  make  it 
dear,  that  they  must  deal  with  you  upon  a  footing  of 
equality."  He  advised  them  to  make  up  their  minds 
that  war  was  inevitable.  The  more  cheerfully  the  Athe- 
nians met  it,  the  less  determined  would  be  the  attack  of 
the  Peloponnesians.  He  further  recommended,  that  an 
engagement  by  land  should  be  avoided.  Attica  would 
most  probably  be  ravaged ;  this  the  Athenians  must  en- 
dure patientlj ;  their  wants  would  be  supplied  by  other 
places.  Theur  navy  would  ravage  the  Peloponnesian  ter- 
ritories, whose  inhabitants  would  be  destitute  of  such 
succour.  The  majority  of  the  assembly  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  adopt  the  advice  of  Pericles.  A  decisive 
answer  was  returned  to  the  Spartans,  and  no  further 
attempt  at  reconciliation  was  thought  of. 

B.  G.  431,  the  city  of  PlatsBa,  which  had  been  in  alli- 
ance with  Athens,  was  attacked  by  the  Thebans,  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  This  brought  on  the  crisis.  The  clouds 
which  had  long  been  gathering  and  impending  over 
Greece,  fell  at  a  slight  shock.  The  storm  was  long  and 
destructive.  After  this  open  breach,  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedsdmonians  made  preparations  for  war.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians, the  Corintnians,  the  Megarians,  sided  with 
Sparta.  The  Peloponnesian  war  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  contest  between  Athens  and  Sparta  alone,  but  ra- 
ther as  a  war  waged  by  one  half  of  Greece  against  the 
other :  one  portion  being  headed  by  Athens,  and  the 
other  by  Sparta.  United  with  the  Athenians  were  the 
GorcyreaiiB,  the  Ionic  colonies,  and  other  states.  The 
young  men  looked  forward  to  the  contest  with  the  arro- 
gant rivalry  so  commonly  seen  in  the  inexperienced,  its 
concomitant  sufferings  and  miseries  were  uttle  thought 
of:  each  party  doubtless  anticipated  the  triumph  of  a 
speedy  victoiy  over  those  who  would  interfere  with  the 
superiority  oi  the  state  of  which  they  were  members. 
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Tho  larger  portion  of  Greece  favoured  the  cause  of  the 
Spartans,  wlio  professed  to  come  forward  as  the  cham- 
pions of  Grecian  liberty.  In  them  they  saw  less  to  eniy 
or  fear.  A  ibrce  the  most  considerable  that  had  yet 
issued  from  the  Peloponnesus,  was  led  by  Archidamns 
towards  Athens,  for  the  Spartans  confidently  hoped  to 
reduce  the  Athenians  bv  invading  and  ravaging  Attica. 
Archidamus  supposed  t'hey  might  yield  upon  hearing 
his  intention  to  do  this,  and  he  sent  an  envoy  to  announce 
it.  But  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him.  As  he 
parted  from  his  guides,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  day  will  be 
the  beginning  of  many  calamities  to  the  Greeks." 

Pericles  thought  it  possible  tlie  Lacedrcmonian  anny 
might  leave  his  estate  uninjured  when  they  laid  Attics 
waate,  either  because  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
Archidamus,  or  in  order  to  shake  the  power  of  so  de- 
termined an  opponent,  by  occasioning  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians  that  he  had  been  corrupted.  He 
therefore  declared,  that  if  it  were  not  loid  waste,  he 
would  oifer  it  as  a  gift  to  the  state.  By  his  advice,  the 
Athenians  abandoned  the  country  round  Athens,  and 
retired  to  the  city.  The  execution  of  this  resolution 
gave  them  gr(»at  pain.  They  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  live  with  their  families  in  the  country,  and  had  by  this 
time  repaired  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  Persian 
invader.  The  houses  they  had  raised  were  now  pulled 
down  by  their  own  hands :  their  Hocks  were  sent  to  the 
islands,  and  their  families  and  furniture  were  removed 
to  the  city :  thus  they  left  their  beloved  homes,  and 
turned  with  many  a  sigh  from  the  sacred  temples  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  had  long  loved  to  frequent. 

Athens  was  crowded :  only  a  portion  of  the  multitude 
could  be  accommodated  with  houses,  others  encamped 
wherever  they  could  find  room.  There  was  an  oracle  tnat 
the  spot  called  the  Pelasgicon  was  best  unoccupied,  but 
this  place  was  filled  with  inhabitants ;  some  dwelt  in  the 
towers  of  the  walls,  and  even  in  sheds,  cabins,  tents,  and 
tubs,  arranged  along  the  walls  to  the  Peirceus.  Militair 
preparations  were  going  on  in  the  city,  the  allies  were 
called  together,  and  a  flei^t  of  a  hundred  ships  was  fitted 
out  to  ravage  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  Pcloponnesiaii  army  encamped  in  Achame,  the 
largest  borough  of  Attica,  and  laid  the  country  waste. 
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The  youth  of  Athens  could  scarcely  endure  the  sight  of 
this,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  marching 
out  against  the  spoilers.  A  great  commotion  took  place 
within  Athens.  The  young  men  assembled  and  declared 
they  would  not  tamely  submit  to  be  thus  insulted.  The 
Achamians  complained  bitterly  and  begged  a  saUy  might 
be  made.  The  popular  tide  of  feeling  turned  against 
Pericles ;  he  was  reproached  for  cowardice,  and  blamed 
tor  having  given  advice  to  which  they  now  attributed  all 
their  miseries. 

The  Peloponnesians  remained  in  Attica  until  their  pro- 
riflions  failed,  meanwhile  an  Athenian  and  Corcyrean  fleet 
Muled  round  their  coasts  and  ravaged  the  lands. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  war,  B.C.  430,  the  Pelopon- 
oeeian  army  again  marched  into  Attica.  A  few  days 
ifter  their  arrival  a  disease  which  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
physicians  broke  out  among  the  Athenians.  At  first  it 
iras  suspected  that  the  enemy  had  poisoned  the  streams 
xom  whence  they  procured  water,  but  the  plague  con- 
anued  in  spite  of  all  precautions ;  into  the  city,  the  camp, 
md  the  fleet,  it  took  its  stealthy  way,  victims  daily  and 
x)urly  fell,  and  multitudes  were  swept  away.  The  burning 
leat  which  attended  this  disease  was  unbearable,  the 
irretched  suflerers,  in  a  state  of  wild  delirium,  would  throw 
themselves  into  the  water  to  which  they  had  gone  to  quench 
^ir  thirst.  The  city  presented  the  most  frightful  sight 
t  is  possible  to  conceive.  Amid  the  dead,  the  sick,  and 
those  in  the  agonies  of  disease,  were  the  hardened,  the 
lelfish,  and  the  vicious,  who  saw  only  in  the  threatening 
itroke  of  death  a  motive  for  grasping  the  pleasures  of  life. 
Fhe  madness  of  folly  and  the  meanings  of  horror  arose  in 
mingled  sounds.  In  later  times  the  conduct  of  the 
^dren  of  Chbist's  Church  has  presented  a  striking 
xmtrast  to  this,  for  they  have  a  sure  hope  on  which  their 
Uth  rests  with  unhesitating  confidence.  Strong  in  devo- 
tion, which  can  meet  the  sight  of  death  with  an  undaunted 
jye,  and  following  His  blessed  steps  who  went  about 
foing  good,  they  have  been  able  to  soothe  the  pains  of 
nekness,  and  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  the  hopes 
Hl  eternal  life  through  the  sacrifice  made  on  the  cross. 
Dhe  heathens  looked  to  their  gods  for  blessings  in  this 
ife,  and  lost  faith  in  them  when  they  saw  the  same  &te 
)e&l  the  JQst  and  the  unjust. 
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The  spirit  of  the  Athenians  sunk  under  the  accumnlA- 
tion  of  affliction.  A  clamour  was  raised  against  Pericles. 
He  was  reproached  as  if  the  war  had  been  brought  on  bj 
him,  and  the  calamity  under  which  they  now  suffered  were 
the  consequence  of  his  advice.  Hastily  and  impatientlT 
they  attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Their 
failure  irritated  and  distressed  them  ;  and  the  feeling  of 
resentment  against  Pericles  became  still  more  bitter. 
He  remained  perfectly  confident  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  he  had  recommended.  Blamed  and  attacked  (m 
all  sides  he  preserved  his  unshaken  firmness.  In  the 
assembly  he  called,  he  attempted  no  vindication,  and 
granted  no  concession ;  he  blamed  their  despondency  and 
mistrust  of  himself,  and  sought  to  encourage  them  not  to 
shrink  from  the  toils  by  which  the  honour  of  their  empire 
was  to  be  sustained.  He  had  expected,  he  said,  to  become 
the  object  of  their  dislike ;  he  called  the  assembly  that  he 
might  remind  them  that  their  anger  was  unjust,  and  to 
exhort  them  not  to  yield  to  their  misfortunes.  He  was 
inferior  to  none  in  capacity  to  perceive  what  course  it  was 
wise  to  pursue,  and  in  talent  to  explain  these  views  to  the 
people.  He  claimed  their  confidence  for  his  devotion  to 
their  interest,  and  for  his  unblemished  integrity.  He  had 
directed  his  energies  to  the  support  of  the  state  at  Iflige, 
and  not  to  the  care  of  its  individual  members  only,  for  if 
the  state  should  fall,  all  must  &11  with  it,  if  it  prospered, 
private  losses  would  speedily  be  repaired.  He  bad  never 
changed:  the  change  was  in  themselves.  They  had 
adopted  his  convictions,  but  upon  the  first  pressure  of 
suffering  had  abandoned  them ;  for  their  minds  were 
entirely  absorbed  by  their  losses  and  calamities,  and  tiief 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  public  interests  to  obtain  relief. 
Sudden  and  unexpected  misfortunes,  and  not  the  least, 
the  appearance  of  the  plague,  had  deprived  them  of  their 
courage :  but  the  citizens  of  a  great  city,  who  were  trained 
to  maintain  her  glory,  ought  to  rouse  themselves  to  con* 
tend  with  adversity  and  to  support  the  character  which 
belonged  to  them,  or  the  worla  would  despise  them  aa 
pretenders  to  virtues  they  did  not  possess.  They  should 
not  allow  certain  persons  to  irritate  and  inflame  their 
minds  against  himself.  The  plague  was  a  calamity  none 
could  have  foreseen,  yet  he  well  knew  that  it  had  caused 
much  of  the  bitter  feeling  they  now  evinced  towards  him. 
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AfflictioxiB  sent  by  the  gods  should  be  borne  with  meek- 
ness, those  inflicted  by  enemies  should  be  met  with  manly 
courage.  It  was  impossible  to  resign  the  position  they 
had  attained.  If  it  nad  been  unjust  to  assume  empire  it 
was  dangerous  to  lay  it  down.  The  ruin  of  the  state 
would  foUow. 

Thus  he  oyercame  the  wish  of  the  people  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Lacedemonians,  yet  much  discontent  pre- 
TBiled.  The  poor  lamented  the  loss  of  the  little  ^ey 
once  possessed,  and  the  rich  thought  with  regret  of  their 
county  houses,  their  estates,  and  their  household  fumi- 
tore.  They  were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  laid  Pericles 
under  a  fine.  But  the  cloud  of  popular  displeasure  soon 
passed  off.  Conscious  that  no  other  leader  was  equal  to 
nim,  either  in  talent  or  in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  they  shortly  afterwards  re-elected  him 
ffeneral,  and  entrusted  him  with  as  much  power  as  he 
had  ever  held. 

He  himself  bore  his  share  of  private  auction.  His 
son  Xanthippus,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  relations 
and  friends  died  of  the  pla^e.  But  his  profound 
patriotism  interdicted  the  mdulgence  of  grief.  He  re- 
mained calm  and  unshaken  amidst  these  bereavements. 
When  Pandus,  his  last  legitimate  son,  followed  this  large 
gathering  to  the  dead,  fortitude  still  struggled  to  preserve 
her  wonted  mastery  in  his  mind ;  but  as  he  placed  a  gar- 
land on  the  young  man's  body,  the  firm  and  vigorous  will 
which  had  hitherto  checked  the  course  of  natural  feeling 
was  for  a  moment  paralyzed,  and  he  burst  into  tears 
and  lamentations.  He  was  attacked  by  a  slow  fever, 
which  weakened  his  intellects.  He  died,  b.o.  429,  two 
years  and  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the 
j^eloponnesian  war.  During  his  illness,  friends  who  were 
around  him  were  conversing  together  of  his  great  actions ; 
he  interrupted  them  by  saying,  '*  What  you  praise  maj 
partly  be  attributed  to  ^ood  ^rtune,  at  all  events  it  is 
oommon  to  me  and  to  others.  The  circumstance  of  which 
I  am  most  proud  has  not  been  mentioned  by  you :  it  is 
that  no  Athenian  has  ever  put  on  mourning  on  my 
aooount.** 

Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of  giving  the  reins  too  loosely 
to  the  people,  and  there  was  doubtless  justice  in  the 
charge.    But  the  evils  arising  from  this  error  were  not 
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apparent  in  his  time,  because  he  ruled  them  like  a  king^ 
and  was  able  by  the  power  of  intellectual  superioritj  to 
restrain  them,  and  thus  a  balance  was  preserved  in  the 
state.  The  systeui  introduced  by  him,  of  granting  pay- 
ments to  the  people  for  their  attendance  in  courts,  pio- 
duced  idleness  and  a  craving  for  political  excitement  to 
fill  the  vacuity  of  miud  occasioned  by  the  absence  of 
regular  private  business.  They  found  amusement  i& 
listening  to  popular  orators,  and  were  often  led  on  bf 
them  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  gross  injustice.  Thsf 
gradually  became  loquacious,  luxurioiis,  and  dissolute,  ana 
spent  their  time  in  the  agora  and  public  places  telling  or 
hearing  some  new  thing. 

What  were  the  views  of  Pericles  on  the  expediency  of  wmr  ? 

What  circumstance  brought  on  the  crisis  ? 

In  what  year  was  Plataea  attacked  by  the  Thebans  ? 

What  expedition  did  Archidamus  head  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  removal  of  the  country  population  intP 

Athens. 
What  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  wmr  ? 
Give  the  substance  of  the  address  of  Pericles  to  the  Atheman  asaaB- 

bly  when  they  desired  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Tiwcedieinoniani? 
In  what  year  did  Pericles  die  ? 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PLAT^A.   THE  BETOLT  OF  KITTLSm. 

ABcniDAMTJS,  the  Spartan  king,  being  prevented  from 
ravaging  Attica  b;^  fear  of  infection  from  the  plague 
which  was  still  ragmg  there,  listened  to  a  request  of  the 
Thebans,  and  marched  against  the  city  of  rlatssa^  B.C. 
429.  Envoys  were  despatched  to  remonstrate  against 
this  step.  They  reminded  the  Spartans  of  the  assistanoe 
they  had  rendered  in  the  Persian  war,  and  of  the  agree- 
ments to  which  the  Spartans  had  been  a  party,  namely, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  services  they  liad  perfi>nDea, 
the  territory  and  government  of  the  Platseans  should 
be  preserved  to  them ;  and  that  if  any  state  encroached 
upon  them,  the  other  allies  should  immediately  join  in  her 
defence.  Tliey  adjured  them  by  their  gods  not  to  violate 
the  treaty  they  had  made,  but  to  quit  their  territory, 
and  leave  theui  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  independence. 
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imaB  admitted  the  trath  of  the  representations 
ind  declared  himself  willing  to  abide  by  the  treaty 

to,  if  the  Platfleans  would  remain  neutral,  and 

the  Athenians  in  their  attempt  to  enslave  Greece, 
itoans  replied,  they  could  not  engage  to  do  so, 
t  consulting  the  Athenians.  To  a  certain  extent 
are  in  their  power,  for  their  wives  and  children 
1  their  hands;  if  they  acted  without  consulting 
lenians,  their  conduct  might  be  resented  as  soon 

Spartans  had  withdrawn,  or  the  Thebans  might 
Qiem.  Upon  hearing  these  objections,  the  Spar- 
ide  this  oner ;  "  deliver  your  city  and  houses  mto 
ids,  give  us  an  exact  account  of  the  boundaries  of 
rritory,  of  the  number  of  your  trees,  and  of  your 
OBsessions,  then  depart  hence,  and  live  where  you 

as  long  as  the  war  continues ;  when  it  is  at  an 
)  will  restore  to  you  all  that  you  have  entrusted 
1,  paying,  in  the  meantime,  an  annual  sum  for 
aintenance."  The  Plateans  answered  they  could  ^ 
ling  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Athenians ;  if 
ction  was  raised  on  their  part  to  these  terms  they 
locept  them.  The  Athenians  desired  the  Plat»ans 
rb  the  proposal  made  them.  Never  yet,  they  said, 
fj  Bufferea  their  allies,  the  Flatssans,  to  be  injured, 
ej  were  now  quite  ready  to  come  to  their  assis- 

TJpon  this  assurance,  the  Flat»ans  declined  the 
il  of  the  Spartans,  resolving  to  suffer  any  loss 
than  desert  their  old  allies  the  Athenians.  Upon 
jehidamus  besieged  the  city.  He  commenced 
I  an  enclosure,  in  the  construction  of  which  he 
le  fruit  trees  his  soldiers  had  cut  down,  when  they 
Bte  the  surrounding  countir. 
lerically  superior  to  the  FlatsBans,  he  anticipated 
lifficulty  in  the  reduction  of  the  city.  His  next 
eot  was  to  erect  a  mound  formed  of  earth,  rub- 
ione,  and  wood.  This  he  endeavoured  to  raise  to 
al  height  with  the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  for 
r  days  and  nights  his  men  worked  incessantly  at 
te  rlatasans  were  equally  active  in  labouring  to 
be  threatened  danger,  and  added  to  the  height  of 
all  as  rapidly  as  their  besiegers  carried  up  their 
After  attempting  to  undermine  the  mound,  the 
at  built  a  second  wall  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon 
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within  the  first,  thus  proTiding  a  retreat  in  case  the  link 
should  be  taken.  The  Spartans  applied  their  battefing 
rams,  but  with  little  effect,  for  the  FtatflsanB  contrived  to 
deaden  their  force  by  catching  them  in  nooaes,  and  br 
breaking  off  their  heads.  Thus  baffled,  Archidamus  tried 
to  bum  the  place  down.  He  filled  the  space  between 
the  wall  and  the  mound  i^ith  faggots  steeped  in  pitch 
and  sulphur.  An  amazing  conflagration  took  place,  and 
the  heat  was  so  tremendous,  that  the  Platflrana  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  that  part  of  the  city  moat  ex- 
pos^ to  it,  but  the  object  failed.  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  extinguished  the  flames :  they 
did  not  reach  the  city.  Again  disappointed,  Archidamia 
converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  dismissed  his 
supernumerary  forces.  The  Plats^ans  thus  shut  in,  oonid 
only  hope  that  some  unforeseen  accident  might  idieie 
them  from  their  perilous  situation. 

The  Athenians  could  do  nothing  for  them ;  the  revoh 
of  Mitvlene  fully  occupied  their  attention.  This  dtj, 
situated  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  had  gained  the  whole  of 
that  island  to  join  them,  with  the  exception  of  Methymni. 
Before  their  preparations  were  mature,  persons  in  Tenedoi 
sent  information  of  their  designs  to  Athens.  The 
Athenians  were  slow  in  crediting  intelligence  of  m 
event,  which  in  the  condition  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced  by  war  and  pestilence  was  peculiarly  distressing. 
They  first  remonstrated  with  the  Mitylensans,  but  find- 
ing this  ineffectual,  they  prepared  for  war  with  their  nsnil 
vigour  and  energy,  B.C.  428.  The  Mitylemeans  being 
alarmed,  desired  an  armistice,  in  order  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Athens  to  negociate  there.  But  this  wis  i 
mere  pretext,  their  real  object  was  to  gain  time.  Envoyi 
were,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Athenians,  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  form  yllmTywi 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Olympic  games  were  about 
to  be  celebrated,  during  the  performance  of  which  it  wii 
usual  to  suspend  all  wars  and  quarrels.  Greeks  firomdit 
ferent  states  attended  them.  The  Spartans  thought  in 
opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded  for  considting  their 
allies  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  the  Athenians  wonid 
remain  unconscious  of  their  doing  so.  When  the  festivil 
was  over,  the  Mitylenseans  laid  their  case  before  those 
assembled.    They  stated  that,  fear  of  the  ambitious  and 
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trrannical  intentionB  of  Athens  had  led  them  to  revolt ; 
that  they  had  heen  obliged  to  declare  themselves  before 
their  preparations  for  war  were  completed;  ^d  their 
onlj  hope  was  that  Sparta  would  admit  them  as  an  ally : 
tha^  the  Athenians  were  now  much  reduced  by  war  and 
pestUenoe,  and  that  if  the  Peloponnesians  would  invade 
Attica  by  sea  and  land,  the  Athenians  would  be  obliged  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Lesbos.  It  was  for  Sparta  to 
support  the  cause  of  fireedom  against  the  encroachments  of 
that  state.    The  Spartans  agreed  to  second  their  efforts. 

The  Athenians  were  roused  at  the  insinuation  that 
they  were  growing  weak  and  incapable  of  making  a 
formidable  attack  upon  those  who  defied  them.  The 
liege  of  PotidflBa,  and  the  expenses  incident  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fleet  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ships,  bad  however  drained  their  treasury,  and  to  meet 
the  present  exigency  they  had  recourse  to  a  voluntary 
tax.  A  statement  of  the  deficiency  in  the  necessary 
funds  was  laid  before  the  people,  and  this  was  followed 
by  an  exhortation  to  assist  in  raising  a  supply.  Persons 
who  were  inclined  to  give  them  rose,  and  eacn  mentioned 
the  sum  he  was  disposed  to  contribute.  Those  who 
desired  to  save  their  money,  remained  silent  or  stole  out 
quietly.  A  sum  of  two  hundred  talents  was  raised  in 
this  manner  for  the  war  with  the  Mitylenseans. 

Daring  this  tiipe  the  unfortunate  Flatseans  were  left 
in  great  difficulties,  their  provisions  were  nearly  ex- 
hsosted,  and  the  hope  that  Athens  might  be  able  to  re- 
lieve them  had  vanished.  Under  these  disheartening 
circumstances,  two  or  three  Athenians  struck  out  a  bold 
plan  of  escape  through  the  works  of  the  besiegers. 
Some  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  were 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  with  which  its  execution  was 
likelv  to  be  attended:  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
reaolved  to  try  it.  They  were  to  scale  the  walls,  and 
they  managed,  by  counting  the  number  of  bricks  com- 
posmg  them,  to  adapt  their  ladders  to  the  height.  A 
dark  stormy  night  was  chosen  for  the  enterprise.  They 
proceeded  cautiously,  taking  care  to  avoid  striking  each 
other's  armour,  lest  they  should  occasion  an  alarm,  but 
as  they  were  getting  over  the  wall,  one  of  the  party  acci- 
dentally threw  down  a  tile.  The  whole  camp  came  out 
to  see  what  had  occasioned  this  noise,  but  the  darkness 
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preyented  their  diBcovering  the  cause  of  it,  and  th^ 
Platseans  to  divert  the  attention  of  their  enemies  sallied 
out  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  taken  h j  the  fugitives; 
The  Spartans  were  perplexed :  they  could  not  guess  what 
was  going  on.  The  Flat»ans  who  had  mount^  the  wall, 
killed  the  |[uards  in  the  turrets,  and  thus  opened  a  pas- 
sage for  those  who  followed.  As  they  descended,  they 
formed  into  a  hodj,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  companions.  Their  next  step  was  attended 
with  some  difficulty ;  they  had  to  cross  tne  water  in  the 
ditch :  it  happened  to  be  high,  in  consequence  of  long 
rain,  and  was  frozen,  not  hard  enough  to  allow  them  to 
walk  over  upon  it,  but  sufficiently  so  to  impede  thrir 
progress  in  swimming.  The  band  of  three  hundred 
Spartans  kept  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  came 
towards  them  as  thej  landed,  but  the  PlatsMUis  poooossod 
the  advantage  of  bemg  concealed  by  the  darkness,  while 
the  movements  of  their  enemies  were  seen  by  the  torches 
they  bore.  The  road  by  which  they  escaped  was  tbit 
leading  to  Thebes,  for  the  city  was  hostile,  and  they  sop* 
posed  the  Spartans  would  not  seek  them  in  that  direc- 
tion. Having  followed  this  road  for  a  short  time,  they 
made  a  sharp  turn,  and  escaped  to  Athens :  one  only  ftu 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  courage  of  seven  gave 
way,  and  they  returned,  l)earinff  to  their  fellow-cituens 
the  false  tidings  that  the  others  nad  &Ilen  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies. 

• 

Against  what  city  did  Archidamiu  king  of  Sparta  march  ? 

In  what  year  ? 

Giye  an  account  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Spartans  and  Vktmui 

to  come  to  terms. 
Describe  the  siege  of  Platsa. 
What  circumstance  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Atheniaoa  at  tt 

time? 
How  did  the  Athenians  act  upon  hearing  of  the  revolt  of  Mityloie? 
What  statement  did  the  Mitylenaeans  make  at  the  Olympic 
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THS   SBDUCTIOK  OF  LESBOS.      THB   SUBBEin)EB  OF 

PLAT.£A. 

Thb  Spartuu  had  bo  long  delayed  succounng  the  Mitj- 
IflniEtani  when  they  were  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  that 
the  governor  despaired  of  any  help  from  that  quarter,  and 
finding  provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  determined  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  without  further  debiy. 
Under  the  idea  of  increasing  his  force  he  supplied  all  the 
bwest  order  of  citizens  with  arms.  These  new  soldiers, 
mmksmA  of  attacking  the  besiegers,  used  the  power  of 
which  they  thus  became  possessed  to  excite  a  tumult 
among  the  inhabitants.  They  clamoured  for  food,  and 
declared  that  if  the  wealthy  did  not  immediately  distri- 
bute their  stores  among  the  people,  they  would  deliver 
up  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  It  is  possible  these  stores 
exiated  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  rioters.  The  rulers 
of  the  place,  fearing  the  result,  hastened  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  with  the  Athenians.  Those  who  had 
been  active  in  promoting  the  revolt  now  became  alarmed, 
and  fled  to  the  altars. 

F^udieSy  the  Athenian  general,  sent  them  to  Tenedos, 
and  entered  into  an  engagement  that  no  citizen  should 
be  put  to  death  or  chained  during  the  time  which  must 
elapse  before  his  instructions  firom  Athens  could  arrive. 
The  case  was  laid  before  the  people  of  Athens,  and  the 
question  was  put  what  course  shomd  be  pursued  towards 
tne  MiirlenflBans  now  in  their  power.  A  decree  was 
passed  tnat  not  only  the  prisoners  but  all  the  adult  citi-* 
zens  should  be  shun,  and  the  women  and  children  made 
slaves.  To  this  singularly  cruel  resolution  the  Athenians 
had  been  led  by  Cleon,  who  after  the  death  of  Pericles 
became  the  popular  leader.  He  had  gamed  his  ascen- 
daocj  by  professing  great  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  by  encouraging  them  in  enYjmg  their  sup^ 
riors.  This  feeling  mamf^ted  itself  in  efforts  to  degrade 
them  ftom  their  n^^ural  eminence,  by  slander  and  calumny, 
and  by  a  determined  resistance  to  their  power  and  influ- 
ence. Desiring,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  to  be  thought 
stmightforward  and  honest,  he  Affected  in  his  orations  to 
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despise  the  grace  and  elegance  he  was  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating. In  place  of  the  calm,  earnest,  and  dignified 
manner  which  taste  had  prescribed  among  the  Athenian 
orators,  he  adopted  coarse  invectives  and  violent  gestuieSi 
for  his  appeak  were  not  to  the  cultivated  reason  of  edu- 
cated men,  but  to  the  passions  of  the  vulgar.  He  followed 
rather  than  led  them.  The  great  aim  of  true  patriots 
and  genuine  philanthropists  which  induces  them  m  spite 
of  opposition  to  strive  to  curb  and  restrain  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  the  times  in  which  they  live  for  the  lastinff 
good  of  the  state,  was  not  his.  He  strove  but  for  sef 
aggrandisement  and  power,  and  sought  this  by  the  un- 
scrupulous use  of  any  means  artifice  or  cunning  might 
suggest.  The  barbarous  course  he  now  recommenaed 
was  consistent  with  the  usual  tenor  of  his  policy,  which 
was  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  conquered.  But  a  little  re- 
flection brought  the  Athenians  to  a  better  mind.  Dio- 
dotus  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  condenmed  Mitylensaofl^ 
while  Cleon  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  acUiere  to 
their  cruel  decree  by  representinff  that  the  power  of 
Athens  was  a  tyranny  establislied  by  force,  and  that  it 
had  no  hold  on  the  afiections  of  her  subiects,  and  that  it 
must  be  maintained  by  severity.  At  tne  show  of  handi 
a  small  majority  was  found  in  &vour  of  the  opinion  that 
the  punishment  was  too  severe.  Immediate^,  without 
loss  of  time,  a  ship  was  dismissed  with  the  good  news. 
It  was  feared  the  other  might  arrive  first,  so  the  aailois 
took  their  refreshment  as  they  rowed.  Fortunately  no 
unfiivourable  wind  arose  to  retard  their  course.  The 
other  ship  had  arrived  before  them,  but  the  execution  of 
the  decree  it  bore  had  not  taken  place,  and  the  pardon 
came  in  time  to  save  the  people.  The  island  of  Ijesboi 
was  divided  bv  the  Athenians  into  three  thousand  shaiesi 
three  hundred  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  llie 
others  were  occupied  by  the  conquerors,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  became  tenants. 

The  same  year  the  Spartans  made  an  assault  upon 
FlatsBa,  to  ascertain  what  resistance  it  was  capable  of 
making.  Their  suspicion  that  it  was  extremely  reduced 
was  thus  verified:  provisions  were  exhausted  and  the 
place  could  hold  out  no  longer.  They  wished  to  avcod 
takinff  the  city,  because  if  the^  had  done  so  they  would 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  it  up  again  when  a  peaoa 
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took  place.  Therefore  the^  preferred  bringing  its  in- 
habituits  to  a  voluntary  capitulation.  Having  ascertained 
its  state,  the^  sent  to  inquire  whether  the  PlatsBans  were 
willing  to  yield  the  city  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  to 
abide  Dy  thejudgment  pronounced  hj  persons  appointed 
by  them.  The  rlatflsans  had  no  choice  but  to  assent  to 
the  proposal,  and  provisions  were  sent  them  by  the  Spar- 
tans. Shortly  the  judges  arrived  from  Sparta.  The  trial 
was  a  very  simple  one.  The  only  question  put  was, 
whether  the  PlataBans  had  done  the  Lacedemonians  any 
service  in  this  late  war  P  The  Plats^ans  protested  against 
this  question,  saying  it  allowed  them  no  chance  of  escape. 
In  his  speech  their  deputy  said,  all  they  could  plead 
would  be  in  vain,  as  they  believed  the  destruction  of 
their  city  had  been  determined  on  by  the  Spartans  to 
gratify  the  hatred  the  Thebans  entertamed  towards  them. 
He  mentioned  the  services  they  had  rendered  all  Greece 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion.  Though  they  were 
an  inland  people,  they  had  joined  the  Greeks  at  the 
battle  of  Aiiiemisium,  and  had  also  fought  with  Pausanias. 
He  bade  the  Spartans  remember  that  in  the  time  of  their 
greatest  danger, — at  the  earthquake,  when  the  helots  re- 
volted,— they  had  sent  a  third  of  their  people  to  their 
assistance.  If  afterwards  they  had  become  their  enemies, 
the  Spartans  ought  only  to  blame  themselves.  When 
attacked  by  the  Thebans  they  had  in  vain  craved  their 
assistance ;  and  were  recommended  bv  them,  to  apply  to 
Athens,  because  it  was  near  and  they  lived  too  fEur  on  to 
be  able  to  render  them  any  service.  Athens  had  assisted 
them  when  Sparta  shrank  from  them,  and  therefore  they 
would  not  abandon  her  alliance.  The  Thebans  had  fre- 
quently behaved  in  the  most  aggressive  way  towards 
toem.  It  was  a  principle  of  self-defence  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  a  hostile  invader,  and  it  was  utterly 
unjust  to  condemn  them  for  doing  so.  "0  wretched 
Platsans,"  they  exclaimed,  "we  who  exerted  ourselves 
even  beyond  our  strength  in  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  are 
jiow  ungratefully  deserted,  not  one  of  our  allies  assists 
OS,  and  you,  0  ye  Laoedffimonians,  our  only  hope,  will,  we 
ftor,  turn  from  us.  But  by  the  gods  who  witnessed  our 
oaths,  we  implore  you  to  change  your  purpose.  If  in- 
deed you  have  listened  to  the  Thebans,  demand  back  from 
them  the  gift  of  our  Uvep^  which  you  are  about  to  give  up 

i8 
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to  gratify  their  revenge.  Our  destruction,  and  the  thmki 
youVouId  receive  from  them  for  it,  would  but  redound  to 
jour  shame,  but  our  gratitude  shall  prove  your  hut 
reward.**  With  such  arguments  they  endeavoured  to 
change  the  purpose  of  the  Lacedemonians,  but  they 
plea&d  in  vain.  Two  hundred  PlatsBans  and  twenty-five 
Athenians  were  put  to  death,  and  the  women  were  made 
slaves.  A  temple  to  Hera,  and  a  house  for  the  acconoKh 
dation  of  pilgrims  attending  the  festival,  were  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  city. 

What  was  the  confequence  of  the  delay  of  the  Spartans  in  siioooiiiiii| 

Mitylene  ? 
What  engagement  did  Paches  make  ? 
What  occunred  at  Athena  when  the  question  how  the  Mitylenasui 

should  be  treated  was  put  ? 
Who  was  Cleon  ? 

Describe  his  character  and  manner. 
What  became  of  Lesbos  ? 
Relate  what  occurred  at  Platsa. 
In  what  year  ? 


CHAPTEE  XLVin. 

POLITICAL    TITMTjLTS   AMOKO    THE   OREEKS.       BIOTB    AT 

COBOTSA. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  at  this  period,  the  intenal 
quarrels  among  the  Greeks  became  more  violent  and 
destructive  than  ever.  As  Greece  was  rent  in  two  by 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  so  the  states,  cities,  and  fiuniHei 
became  divided.  The  allies  of  the  Spartans  were  usually 
supporters  of  aristocratic  governments,  while  those  w 
Athens  maintained  democracies.  The  ascendm^  of 
either  of  these  parties  provoked  the  opposition  of  tiie 
other,  and  in  the  disturbed  state  of  things,  power  lay 
like  a  glittering  gem,  exposed  to  invite  competition 
— a  prize  none  need  despair  of  winning:  the  contest 
which  arose  was  fierce.  Neither  friendship,  family  tiei^ 
nor  principles  of  honour,  humanity,  nor  justice,  which 
men  naturally  revere,  were  allowea  to  be  impedimenti 
in  the  way  of  its  candidates.  The  rage  of  the  dis- 
appointed partv  was  in  proportion  to  the  shaipneat  of 
the  contest.  The  lowest  among  the  people  were  alw^fs 
interested  in  promoting  these    outbretUEs;   powiossing 
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neither  charaelel*,  nor  induBtry  to  procure  a  KreEIiood, 
they  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  hoped  to  share  in  the  pro- 
peity  of  the  respectable  citizens,  whose  prosperity  they 
had  regarded  with  en?y.  Upon  these  occasions  the  base 
and  cunning,  who  could  stoop  to  any  artifice,  who 
sempled  not  to  slander  those  they  opposed,  or  murder 
secretly  those  they  dreaded*  or  to  natter  the  people  with 
hopes  which  they  knew  to  be  fallacious,  frequently  be- 
came leaders.  They  talked  of  their  devotion  to  those 
below  them,  and  of  their  love  for  the  people,  that  they 
might  gain  their  affections,  and  use  them  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  gratification  of  their  ambition.  Their  real 
object  was  not  to  elevate  the  class  unjustly  degraded,  but 
to  bring  their  superiors  to  their  own  level. 

An  outbreak  of  this  sort  took  place  in  Corcyra.  The 
Corinthians  had  released  some  prisoners,  and  allowed  them 
to  return  to  their  city,  ostensibly  on  condition  of  paying  a 
certain  sum,  but  reauy  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  incite  the  CorcyrsBans  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 
This  they  agreed  to  do;  they  had  also  their  own  motive ; 
they  hoped  to  come  into  power  upon  the  establishment  of 
an  oligarchy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  democracy  estab- 
lished by  the  Athenians.  They  commenced  by  accusing 
Peithias,  who  headed  the  democratic  party,  of  a  design  of 
enalavinff  the  state  of  Athens.  He  was  acquitted  and 
revenged  himself  by  charging  five  of  his  opponents  with 
pulling  sticks  from  the  ground  sacred  to  Zeus.  The  fine 
imposed  on  them  was  ruinous,  and  the  criminals  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  it  by  instalments.  This  was  refused, 
and  the  party,  enraged  at  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  plans,  fell  upon  Peithias  and  siity  of 
his  companions,  and  murderea  them.  After  this  a 
general  riot  took  place,  in  which  the  city  narrowly  es- 
caped being  burnt  down.  The  Athenians  came  to  the 
support  of  me  democratic  party,  while  the  oligarchs  were 
encouraged  by  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  A 
most  fearful  contest  took  place  among  the  citizens. 
Parents  and  children  were  stained  with  each  other's 
blood*  and  those  who  had  fled  to  the  temples  were 
dragged  forth  and  murdered,  or  walled  in  ana  starved. 
Some  killed  themselves  that  they  might  escape  the  wild 
faij  of  the  mob.  A  general  massacre  continued  for 
seven  days.    Beligion,  humanity,  and  affection  seem  to 
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have  been  banished  from  the  city ;  hafcred  and  rereiigs 
ruled  triumphant.  About  five  hundred,  who  surriyed  of 
the  oligarchical  party,  escaped  to  the  opposite  coast 
These  men  afterwards  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  were  sent  to  an  island  to  await  their  trial 
Their  political  adversaries,  fearing  they  would  be  more 
mercifmly  dealt  with  than  was  agreeable  to  their  own 
vindictive  rage,  contrived  to  get  them  into  their  own 
hands,  and  put  them  to  death. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  Ghreeki  it 

this  period? 
What  ^ect  had  the  Peloponnesian  war  npon  states  and  familiei  ? 
What  were  the  political  principles  of  the  allies  of  the  Spartans  ? 
How  did  the  tumolt  at  Corcyra  commence  ? 
Relate  the  particulars  of  the  Corcyrsan  sedition. 
What  became  of  the  fiye  hundred  fugitiyes  ? 


CHAPTBE  XLIX. 

THE  POBTIFICATIOK  OF  FXLrS.     THE  BATTLE  Ol*  8PHA0- 
TEBIA.      THE  PEACE   OP  NIOIAS. 

The  plague  again  broke  out  at  Athens,  b.o.  427 :  this 
was  the  third  year  during  which  it  raged.  The  number 
of  those  who  fell  victims  to  this  disease  has  been  com- 
puted at  four  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  order  that 
served  in  the  infantry,  and  about  three  hundred  of  the 
equestrian  order.  It  is  not  known  what  number  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  died.  The  Athenian  force,  to 
whom  the  five  hundred  Corcyrsean  fugitives  surrenderedy 
as  has  been  described,  had  in  its  way  thither  been  driven 
to  the  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Demosthenes,  the  gene- 
ral, proposed  that  they  should  seize  and  fortify  Pylus,  as 
it  was  conveniently  situated,  and  commanded  tne  adjacent 
country.  He  represented  that  this  would  be  a  work  of 
no  great  difficulty,  as  the  neighbourhood  furnished  stonai 
and  timber  fit  for  the  purpose.  The  proposal  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  other  commanders.  The  intelligence^ 
that  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  Coroyiai 
rendered  them  unwilling  to  delay  their  departure  in 
pursuit  of  it.  To  his  assertion,  that  it  was  convenientij 
situated,  they  replied,  that  any  lone  promontory  would 
do  as  well,  if  he  was  bent  upon  putting  the  state  to  the 
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expense  of  a  fortification.  Finding  his  arguments  pro- 
duced no  effect  he  dropped  the  subject.  The  weather 
continued  to  hinder  the  departure  of  the  Athenians, 
who  became  weary  of  idleness,  and  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  employment  it  furnished,  engaged  in  the  for- 
tification. The  work  once  commenced,  was  soon  accom- 
plished, and  in  six  days,  the  place  was  rendered  tenable. 
Being  destitute  of  the  necessary  tools,  they  were  obliged  to 
use  unhewn  stones  and  timber,  picking  out  such  as  seemed 
best  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  mud  which  they 
used,  they  conveyed  on  their  shoulders,  moving  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture,  and  supporting  the  load  with  their  hands. 
While  the  Athenians  were  thus  establishing  themselves 
on  the  territory  of  the  Spartans,  and  withm  fifty  miles 
of  their  city,  the  Spartan  army  was  absent  in  Attica, 
which  they  were  ravaging  for  the  fifth  time.  They  had 
suffered  from  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
a  scarcity  of  provisions,  for  the  com  was  green  when  they 
arrived.  The  news  of  the  fortification  of  Pylus  brought 
them  home  quickly.  A  fleet  and  anny  were  called  out  to 
dislodge  these  dangerous  intruders.  Demosthenes,  seeing 
these  vigorous  measures  against  him,  immediately  sent  a 
message  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  lying  off  Zacynthus,  to  ex- 
plain nis  position,  and  to  beg  assistance  might  be  sent 
directly,  as  the  fortification  ha^  been  hastily  formed,  and 
the  number  occupying  it  was  inconsiderable.  At  the 
same  time,  he  hauled  the  three  ships  he  had  on  shore, 
and  collected  his  force,  consisting  of  the  crews  of  these 
ships,  and  forty  Messenians. 

The  place  afforded  no  armour,  and  they  were  but  poorly 
provided  in  this  respect.  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to 
animate  his  soldiers  for  the  occasion,  by  telling  them  their 
situation  was  one  in  which,  not  moderation  and  refiection, 
but  rather  reckless  valour  was  necessary.  He  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and 
led  his  men  to  the  verge  of  the  sea,  for  that  purpose.  The 
Spartan  force  consisted  of  forty  vessels,  but  the  situation 
was  such  as  to  nullify  their  apparent  advantage  in  niun- 
bers.  Brasidas,  a  Spartan,  greatly  distinguished  himself; 
he  observed  that  the  commanders  hesitated  to  land,  be- 
cause they  feared  their  ships  would  suffer  by  being  run 
aground :  ne  shouted  out  that  it  was  shameM  to  thmk  of 
saving  their  timber,  (i.  e.  ships,)  when  their  enemies  had 
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raised  a  fortress  in  their  territory ;  he  thought  the  allief 
of  the  Spartans  might  well  sacrifice  their  ships  in  her 
cause,  after  the  services  she  had  rendered  them.  He 
bade  them  force  a  landing  though  their  vessels  should  be 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  attempt.  He  ran  his  vessel  ashore, 
but  became  a  mark  for  the  Athenians ;  fainting  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  from  the  wounds  he  received,  he  fell  back- 
wards into  his  ship.  His  shield  dropped  into  the  sea,  and 
was  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  Athenians,  and  formed 

Eart  of  their  trophy.  Other  bold  attempts  were  made, 
ut  they  were  unsuccessful ;  the  contest  continued  for 
nearly  two  days.  The  Athenian  fleet  approached,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Demosthenes,  and  an  en- 
gagement ensued,  in  which  thev  were  victorious.  The 
garrison  stationed  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria»  by  the 
Spartans,  was  in  their  power.  The  men  whose  safety 
was  thus  endangered,  were  of  the  first  families  in  the 
state,  and  the  Spartans,  alarmed  at  these  circumstances, 
sued  for  peace.  The  Athenians,  however,  were  proper- 
tionably  elated  by  their  success.  They  were  inducea  to 
demand  concessions,  which  appeared  imreasonable,  and 
the  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground.  But  before  very  long^ 
the  Athenians  felt  they  had  overrated  their  advantage. 
Their  o\iii  provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  their  hopes 
that  Sphacteria  would  be  starved  into  a  surrender,  were 
disappointed  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Spartans,  who  man- 
aged to  evade  the  vigilant  watch  they  kept,  and  to  send 
fresh  supplies  of  food  to  the  ^rrison.  Tne  magistrates, 
by  offering  a  reward,  and  holdmg  out  the  promise  of  fi^e- 
dom  to  such  helots  as  should  succeed  in  conveying  provi- 
sions thither,  had  excited  their  courage  and  adventurous 
spirit.  In  dark  and  tempestuous  nights  they  put  forth, 
and  frequently  reached  the  island.  Men  who  were  good 
divers,  swam  over  and  carried  with  them  bags  fiUed  with 
honey  and  linseed ;  by  contrivances  of  this  sort,  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  now  becoming  dissatisfied 
and  began  to  blame  Cleon,  whose  counsels  had  induced 
them  to  continue  the  war.  He  in  his  turn  wished  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  generals.  He  said,  ''the  best 
way,  was  to  send  a  man  of  some  spirit  to  hasten  the  sieee, 
and  conclude  the  matter  at  once,  which,"  he  said,  ''mi^t 
have  been  done  long  before  if  the  generals  had  been  any- 
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thing  better  than  women.'*  This  he  meant  as  an  insult  to 
Nicias,  who  managed  the  military  affairs.  The  people  re- 
plied ironically,  that  *'  as  Cleon  thought  it  so  easy  to  con- 
clude the  war  satisfactorily,  he  had  better  do  so  nimself." 
Nicias  added  to  this,  that  he  had  the  leave  of  the  generab 
to  do  so.  Cleon  answered,  that  "  he  had  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  office  of  Nicias."  But  the  people  insisted 
that  Cleon  should  go.  He  was  consequently  compelled 
to  set  out.  He  promised  to  perform  wonders,  and  in 
a  short  time,  to  bring  the  whole  garrison  of  Sphacteria 
prisoners  to  Athens.  He  joined  Demosthenes,  and  the 
force  thus  increased,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
ploit :  it  was  therefore  said,  that  Cleon  wore  the  laurels 
Demosthenes  had  won.  The  prisoners,  amounting  to  two 
bundled  and  ninety-two,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  Spartans,  were  brought  to  Athens.  The  war  was 
carried  on  with  yarious  success.  The  affairs  of  the  Spar* 
tana  were  retrieyed  by  the  yalour  and  conduct  of  Brasidas, 
who  died  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  where  Cleon  was  also 
slain  and  the  Athenians  defeated.  After  his  death,  Nicias 
— ^who  was  remarkable  for  his  pacific  disposition — ^by  his 
moderation,  and  conciliatory  conduct,  brought  about  a 
peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  was  therefore 
caUed  the  "  peace  of  Nicias."  The  terms  on  which  it  was 
made  were,  a  restoration  of  the  conquests  and  prisoners  on 
both  sides.  The  allies  of  Sparta  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
amuigement,  but  a  treaty  of  peace  for  the  period  of  fifty 
years  was  notwithstanding  agreed  upon,  b.o.  421.  At  that 
time,  the  first  Peloponnesian  war  had  lasted  ten  years. 

What  number  did  the  plague  of  Athens  carry  off? 

Where  was  Pylus  ? 

What  brought  the  Athenians  there  ? 

Bdate  what  took  place  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians. 

Whore  was  the  Spartan  army  at  the  time  ? 

How  many  times  had  Attica  been  invaded  ? 

Describe  the  attack  made  by  the  Spartans  on  the  Athenians, 

Near  what  island  did  an  engagement  take  place  ? 

What  became  of  the  Spartan  garrison  at  Sphacteria  ? 

Why  did  the  Spartans  desire  peace  ? 

Did  the  Athenians  continue  to  think  it  prudent  to  reject  their 

offers? 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Cleon  ? 

What  success  attended  the  expedition  against  Sphacteria  ? 
Did  tfaas  event  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war  ? 
By  wfaoB  wen  the  affidrs  of  Sparta  in  a  great  measure  retrieved  ? 
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By  whom  was  a  peace  brought  about  ? 
What  was  it  therefore  caUed  ? 
In  what  year  was  it  agreed  to  ? 
What  war  was  thus  ended  ? 


CHAPTEB  L. 

THi:    CAI7SES  OP    THE    SECOin)    PELOPOlirNESIAK    WAB. 
ALCIBIADES.      THE    BPABTAK   EHTOYB   AT  ATHSK8. 

The  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  subsisted  for  so 
short  a  time,  that  the  period  during  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  lasted  was  scarcely  broken  by  it.  The  Athe- 
nians had  consented  to  peace  on  an  engagement  being 
made  by  Sparta  that  her  allies  should  perform  certain 
conditions.  But  the  terms  were  to  them  unsatisfactozyy 
and  the  agreement  which  these  two  states  had  Altered 
into,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  might  be  altered  by  them 
alone,  independently  of  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
the  allies,  caused  much  discontent.  They  therefore  £dt 
no  disposition  to  yield  what  Athens  had  demanded  and 
Sparta  granted ;  and  the  latter  had  not  the  power  to  en- 
force on  her  allies  the  performance  of  the  terms.  After 
the  treaty,  the  Corinthians  went  to  Arsos,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  state  had  formerly  held  the  superiority 
at  that  time  claimed  by  Sparta  over  the  Peloponneoan 
states.  Encouraged  by  the  general  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  Spartans,  it  began  to  assert  its 
ancient  chum  of  supremacy.  Assurances  were  ffiven  to  the 
Ari^eians,  by  the  Corinthians,  that  they  womd  willingly 
assist  them  in  resisting  the  Spartans,  wno  had  now  been 
railty  of  joining  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Athenians, 
for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  Greece.  The  peace  thus 
disturbed  by  an  under-current  of  discontent,  was  not 
likely  to  be  long  preserved ;  more  especially  as  the  eont' 
ditions  of  it  were  felt  to  be  unjust  by  those  who  were 
called  on  to  perform  them.  The  disposition  to  renew  the 
war  was  also  nourished  by  indiviauals  in  both  states. 
Among  the  Athenians,  the  restless  and  ambitious  Alci- 
biades,  who  was  longing  for  a  field  on  which  he  might 
acquire  fame,  and  to  attain  greatness,  had  his  own  object 
in  fomenting  the  animosity  of  his  countrymen  towardi 
their  old  rival|  Sparta.    In  him  virtues  and  vioea  ap- 
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peared  with  equal  prominence,  producing  a  character  too 
great  to  be  regarded  with  contempt,  but  equally  unde- 
serving of  respect ;  one  to  be  viewed  with  the  same  feel- 
ing of  regret  with  which  we  look  on  a  fine  building  which 
has  fallen  into  ruins,  from  having  been  raised  on  a  de- 
fective foundation;  beautiful  fragments  lying  here  and 
there,  tell  us  how  fair  the  structure  might  have  been. 

He  wanted  the  clear  judgment  which  can  separate  good 
from  evil,  as  %ht  from  darkness,  and  the  firm  principle 
which  acts  with  full  purpose  of  mind  upon  it.  His  ar- 
dour and  energy  appeared  in  his  boyhood.  It  is  related  of 
him,  that  once  when  he  was  playing  at  dice  in  the  street,  a 
waggoner  passing  that  way  was  likely  to  occasion  a  slight 
interruption  to  the  game.  He  called  on  the  man  to  halt. 
But  the  command  was  disregarded,  the  man  pursued  his 
course.  Alcibiades,  enraged  at  his  doing  so,  instantly  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  before  the  horses,  bidding  him  drive 
over  his  body  if  he  would.  He  became  eager  to  excel,  and 
desirous  of  opportunities  for  displaying  his  powers.  A 
warm  firiendship  existed  between  him  and  the  philosopher 
Socrates,  whose  life  he  had  saved  in  the  battle  of 
Deliom.  Upon  him  he  looked  with  respect,  and  would 
receive  his  instructions,  while  he  despised  those  of 
others.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  inherited  a  large 
property,  which  attracted  around  him  a  circle  of  flat- 
terersy  who  wished  to  bask  in  his  wealth.  There  were 
at  Athens  public  teachers  called  Sophists.  These  be- 
came the  instructors  of  men  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  distinction.  There  were 
some  among  them  who  taught,  that  the  art  of  most 
value  to  a  statesman,  was  that  of  governing  the  minds 
of  men,  and  that  it  was  folly  to  be  scrupulous  as  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  power  was  based.  Socrates, 
having  perceived  vigour  of  understanding,  and  the  seeds 
of  valuable  qualities  in  Alcibiades,  endeavoured  to  guard 
him  asainst  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  teaching,  and 
to  mide  him  onward  to  a  higher  and  more  honourable 
pal^,  in  which  he  mi£;ht  become  a  useful  servant  to  the 
state,  rather  than  the  slave  of  low  ambition.  But  Al- 
cibiades, impatiently  thirsting  for  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  disregarded  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience, 
and  losing  the  vision  of  true  glory,  followed  the  course 
which  leMS  morally  downwards,  one  by  which  indeed 
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he  gained  power  and  fictitiouB  diBtinctlon,  but  fell  in 
self-respect  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  just  and  good. 
Eor  as  it  is  with  the  Christian,  so  it  is  with  the  heathen ; 
there  is  a  mutual  parting  between  unrighteousness  and 
righteousness ;  she  also  withdraws  from  the  steps  that 
forsake  her,  and  her  voice  is  lost  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
distance;  her  words  die  away  and  are  forfl;otten,  and 
those  who  would  re-echo  them,  are  counted  by  the  soul 
that  has  erred  from  her  but  as  "  men  fiill  of  new  wine." 
In  his  youth,  Alcibiades  appeared  capable  of  being  ex- 
cited to  great  performances  by  a  love  of  true  glory :  he 
was  also  persevering,  laborious,  and  generous ;  but  he 
became  dissolute,  ambitious,  haughty,  and  selfish.  He 
lived  in  considerable  splendour,  contributing  large  sums 
towards  the  expenses  attending  the  navy,  and  the  public 
games,  and  also  spending  much  on  his  own  state  and 
appearance.  At  the  Olympic  games,  his  magnificence 
equalled  that  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  other  states ; 
he  contended  with  seven  chariots,  each  having  four 
horses,  in  the  same  race,  and  won  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  crown :  afterwards  he  gave  a  lordlv 
feast  to  the  spectators.  Many  cities  showed  the  ao- 
miration  with  which  they  regarded  him,  by  making 
him  rich  presents.  The  Ephesians  pitched  a  beauti- 
ful Persian  tent  for  him;  the  Chians  gave  him  food 
for  his  horses ;  the  Lesbians,  wine  and  other  things 
for  his  entertainment.  On  his  return,  Euripides,  t& 
poet  of  the  day,  sung  his  praise ;  and  two  pictures,  one 
m  celebration  of  his  victory,  and  the  other  of  his  beauty, 
were  designed  on  the  occasion.  One  day,  as  he  was 
passing  by  he  observed  several  citizens  ofiermg  their  gifbs 
to  the  treasuiry;  he  did  the  same;  the  act  was  hiuled 
with  approbation  by  the  spectators.  This  mark  of  po- 
pularity pleased  him,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
he  let  a  quail ^  he  was  carrying  under  his  doak  escape; 
the  bird  of  Alcibiades  was  caught  and  restored  to  him 
before  the  business  of  the  assembly  could  proceed. 
Those  who  observed  his  wayward  and  aspiring  temper 
remarked,  that  a  lion's  whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in 
a  city ;  but  if  he  is  reared,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have 
his  own  way. 

1  It  was  at  that  time  a  fiuhion  among  the  young  Atiwnians,  to  rear 
theae  birds. 
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Before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  Alcibiades  had  made  over- 
tures to  the  Spartans ;  he  was  provoked  to  observe,  that 
thej  discovered  more  confidence  in  Nicias,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  rivid,  than  in  himself.  He  therefore 
fomented  the  suspicions  and  ill  feelings  which  were 
arising  against  Sparta,  saying,  that  state  only  desired  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  peace  till  it  was  prepared  for 
war;  and  he  turned  his  attention  towards  forming  an 
alhance  with  Argos,  whose  inhabitants  were  favourably 
disposed  towards  his  overtures,  and  received  them.  Upon 
this,  the  Spartans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens ;  they  were 
introduced  into  the  council  with  the  announcement,  that 
they  had  full  powers  to  make  up  the  differences  between 
the  two  states.  Alcibiades,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
an  amicable  arrangement,  which  would  have  frustrated 
his  plans  for  bringing  on  the  war  he  desired,  had  recourse 
to  stratagem.  I^fessing  to  do  a  friendly  office,  he  re- 
commended the  ambassadors  to  pretend  they  had  not 
oome  with  full  powers,  giving  them  to  understand  that 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  by  doing  so.  The 
Spartans  were  caught  in  this  snare,  and  followed  his  ad- 
vice. Upon  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  they  declared 
to  the  Athenians  (who  before  had  been  told  just  the 
reverse),  that  they  had  not  full  powers.  The  assembly 
on  this  lost  all  patience,  regarding  them  as  unworthy  of 
credit;  and  Alcibiades,  seizing  the  occasion  when  the 
public  mind  was  thus  affected,  launched  forth  against 
them  in  stronger  terms  than  ever.  The  assembly  was 
broken  up  by  a  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

On  what  tenns  had  peace  been  concluded  between  Athens  and 

Sparta? 
What  condition  occasioned  much  discontent  among  the  confederates  ? 
After  the  treaty,  to  what  state  did  the  Corinthians  go  ? 
What  position  had  Argos  formerly  held  in  the  Peloponnesus  ? 
Who  incited  the  Athenians  to  renew  the  war  ? 
Describe  the  character  of  Alcibiades. 

What  circumstance  induced  Alcibiades  to  side  against  the  Spartans  ? 
With  whom  did  he  form  a  treaty  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  Spartan  embassy  to  Athens. 
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CHAPTEE  LI. 

BATTLE  OF  MANTUETSIA.  THE  OOITQUEST  OF  ICELOS  Bt 
THE  ATHENIANS.  THE  ATHENIAN  EXPEDITION  INTO 
SICILY. 

A  TBEATT  was  concluded  between  the  Athenians,  Argeums, 
and  others,  and  after  mutual  recriminations  and  warfare 
the  Athenian  and  Argeian  army,  under  AlcibiadeSy  ad- 
vanced against  Tegea,  a  faithful  ally  of  Sparta,  b.o.  418. 
The  commanders  of  the  Argeians  and  Athenians  employed 
the  interval  that  occurred  before  the  commencement  of 
the  battle,  in  encouraging  their  soldiers  to  fight  bravely 
by  urging  upon  those  of  each  state  the  motives  that  were 
likely  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  Mantineians  were 
told  that  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  future  condi^ 
tion,  their  freedom  or  slavery,  depended  upon  the  issue 
of  this  battle.  The  Argeians  were  exhorted  now  to  main- 
tain their  ri^ht  to  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  to 
revenge  the  injuries  tney  had  received  from  Sparta.  The 
Athenians  were  reminded  that  it  behoved  them  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  presence  of  their 
numerous  and  illustrious  allies,  that  if^  they  gained  tiie 
victory  over  Sparta,  their  empire  would  be  established. 
No  speeches  were  made  to  the  Lacedemonians,  but  they 
were  stimulated  by  war  songs  and  ballads  reciting  the 
gallant  deeds  of  their  forefftthers.  They  relied  for  success 
more  on  their  tried  discipline  and  courage,  than  on  any 
temporary  excitement,  and  advanced  slowly  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  to  receive  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Argeians. 
Victory  remained  with  the  Spartans,  but  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  was  not  precipitate,  and  a  place  of  safety  was 
soon  gained.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spartans  to  fight 
steaduy  until  the  enemies  fled,  but  not  to  pursue  them 
long  or  far.  They  collected  the  armour  or  those  they 
had  slain  and  erected  a  trophy.  The  resist  of  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  was  important,  as  it  restored  to  the 
allies  of  Sparta  confidence  in  her  courage  and  conduct^ 
which  had  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  disaster  at 
Sphacteria. 

B.C.  416,  the  Athenians  sent  out  an  eipedition  against 
Melos,  a  colony  of  Sparta.    This  island  had  preserred 
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heutrnlltj  until  the  Athenians  attacked  it.  The  Melians 
now  remonatrated  with  them,  but  without  effect.  Thucy* 
dides^  relates  that  in  a  priyate  meeting  which  took  place 
the  Athenians  said  thej  desired  to  add  them  to  their 
empire,  and  that  the  Melians  would  receive  benefit  from 
its  protection.  The  Melians  replied,  it  was  not  an  advan- 
tage to  them  to  become  slaves  to  the  Athenians,  though 
it  was  an  advantage  to  the  Athenians  to  be  their  masters. 
The  Melians  expressed  a  hope  that  Lacedsmon,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  ties  of  blood  and  from  a  sense  of  honour, 
would  come  to  their  help  in  the  unequal  conflict.  The 
Athenians  said  they  would  be  disappointed;  they  con- 
gratulated them  upon  their  innocent  simplicity,  but  de- 
precated their  folly.  The  LacedsBmonians,  while  they 
obeyed  their  laws  and  were  remarkable  for  their  domestic 
virtues,  were  unprincipled  in  their  conduct  to  other 
states  ;  history  proved  it ;  they  chose  to  call  that  honour- 
able, which  was  agreeable  to  themselves,  and  what  they 
found  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  was  called  just. 
The  Athenians  besieged  the  town  with  success.  The 
men  were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  were 
enslaved.  This  act  of  cruelty  is  a  dark  spot  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Athenians. 

'  B.C.  415,  an  important  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
Sicily.  The  ambition  of  Alcibiades  led  him  to  suppose 
that  the  possession  of  this  island  was  attainable.  He 
vainly  imagined  the  grandeur  of  Athens  was  about  to  be 
greatly  advanced,  that  one  conquest  after  another  would 
confirm  her  superiority,  and  that  after  the  Athenian  army 
had  won  her  laurels  in  Italy  and  Africa,  the  subjus^ation 
of  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus  would  quickly  follow. 
An  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  island 
had  presented  itself  in  this  way :  Egesta  and  Selinus, 
cities  of  Sicily,  had  had  a  quarrel  about  some  lands. 
Selinus  applied  to  Syracuse,  and  Egesta,  having  in  vain 
sought  assistance  fr^m  other  powers,  had  sent  envoys  to 
b^  the  support  of  the  Athenian  people.  They  gave  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  wealth  they  possessed,  of  trea- 
sures deposited  in  the  temples  belonging  to  the  state, 
and  led  tne  Athenians  to  believe  they  were  quite  compe- 

>  Thncydides  does  not  profess  to  be  verbally  correct  in  reporting 
qweches.  He  states  what  was  generally  receded,  as  having  actually 
passed,  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
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tent  to  defray  the  expenses  incident  on  the  war.  To  all 
this  the  Athenians  listened  greedily,  for  thej  supposed 
that  the  opportunity  of  conquering  a  rich  and  populous 
island  was  open  to  them.  Thej  despatched  messengers 
to  gain  in  formntionon  the  state  of  the  Egestans.  These 
envoys  were  deceived  by  an  artful  display  of  riches,  to 
believe  them  as  opulent  as  they  had  represented  them* 
selves.  Alcibiades  rejoiced  to  find  a  field  for  his  enter- 
prising mind,  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause.  He  was 
opposed  by  his  political  nval  Nicias,  who  against  his  wiU, 
in  conjunction  with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  commanded 
the  expedition.  He  perceived  the  undertaking  to  be 
hazardous  and  uncertain,  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple held  five  days  after  it  was  decided  upon,  he  solicited 
them  to  reconsider  their  determination.  He  entreated 
them  to  reflect  deliberately  whether  it  was  wise  to  em- 
broil themselves  in  the  contest.  He  knew  the  character 
of  the  Athenian  people  too  well,  he  said,  to  suppose  he 
could  easily  dissuade  them  from  risking  their  present 
possessions  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  new  territories.  He 
called  their  attention  to  the  imprudence  of  engaging  in 
new  wars  while  their  old  quarrel  remained  unsetued. 
They  were  now,  he  observed,  but  just  beginning  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  a  long  war  and  pestilence,  and 
they  would  do  well  to  pause  before  they  engaged  to  ex- 
pend their  returning  strength  in  the  cause  of  a  set  of 
fugitives,  upon  whose  statements  and  future  gratitude 
they  could  place  but  slight  reliance.  He  endeavoured  to 
set  them  on  their  guard  against  their  unreasonable  confi- 
dence in  Alcibiades,  saying,  a  certain  person  who  had  had 
no  experience  wished  in  pursuance  of  his  own  selfidi 
views  to  incite  the  state  to  a  war,  merely  that  he  might 
repair  the  fortune  he  had  injured  by  extravagance  in 
horses  and  by  his  splendid  style  of  living.  Notwith- 
standing the  dissuasion  of  Nicias  the  younger  part  of  the 
auditory  were  extremely  eager  for  the  enterprise.  They 
used  to  amuse  themselves  by  tracing  out  lines  of  Sicily 
on  the  ground  while  they  talked  over  the  conquest  they 
supposed  themselves  on  the  eve  of  achieving.  Nicias, 
knowing  that  his  opinion  would  be  distasteful  to  these^ 
appealed  to  the  elder  portion  of  the  assembly,  begging 
tnem  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  consciousness  that  Aeir 
views  were  disagreeable  to  the  majority  firom  declaring 
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ind  nuuntaiiiiiig  them.    But  the  greater  part  decided  in 
favour  of  the  expedition,  being  influenced  by  Alcibiades, 
who  then  stood  high  in  their  esteem.     The  truth  of  what 
Nicias  had  said  respecting  his  love  of  expensive  dress  and 
iving,  and  the  number  of  his  horses,  could  not  be  contra- 
licted ;  yet  Aldbiades  in  his  reply  endeavoured  to  repre- 
lent  the  extravagance  at  which  Nicias  had  glanced  rather 
18  a  point  of  merit,  declaring  the  magnificence  he  had 
lirolayed  at  the  Olympic  games  had  raised  Athens  in  the 
xtimation  of  the  nation,  and  that  before  this  they  had 
mpposed  her  overthrowpossible.  The  seven  chariots  he  had 
brought  there,  and  the  prizes  he  had  won,  in  which  he  had 
greatly  excelled  any  private  individual,  impressed  on  the 
ipectators  a  higher  opinion  of  the  state  of  which  he  was 
ft  member.  He  was  well  aware,  he  said,  that  persons  who 
attained  eminence  were  subject  to  be  envied  and  disliked 
by  those  they  excelled,  but  he  felt  assured  that  posterity 
would  do  him  justice.     He  was  ambitious  of  this  honour, 
and  desired  to  render  his  name  illustrious.    He  repre- 
sented that  the  reduction  of  Sicily  was  by  no  means 
doubtful ;  to  abandon  the  enterprise  was,  he  said,  mere 
eowardice.    J£  success  attended  the  Athenian  arms,  their 
nroremac^  over  Gkeece  would  be  established.     As  for 
Niciaa,  his  arguments  were  calculated  only  to  encourage 
iloth,  and  produce  division  between  the  young  and  the  old. 
The  expedition  having  been  decided  on,  preparations 
were  commenced,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
attached  suspicion  to  Alcibiades.    It  had  been  a  work  of 
piety  among  the  Athenians  to  adorn  the  city  with  stone 
busts  of  Hermes :  in  one  night  these  were  all  mutilated. 
By  whom  could  not  be  discovered.    The  Athenians  could 
obtain  no  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject.    Two  con- 
jectures were  formed :  either  that  it  had  been  done  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  or  with  some  political  object  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occasioning  some  superstitious  terror  as  to  the 
result  of  the  expemtion.     Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  offence.   Suspicion  fell  on  Alcibiades, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  impiety 
towards  the  gods.    His  trial,  however,  was  deferred  until 
his  return,  as  it  was  thought  not  prudent  to  delay  the 
expedition  on  his  account.     The  Athenians  looked  on  the 
mighty  armament  now  fitted  out,  with  pride  and  anxiety. 
The  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  the  splendour  of  the 
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forces  collected,  gratified  their  yanity- :  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  conscious  they  were  expending  their 
strength  and  wealth  in  an  attempt  which  was  attended 
with  danger,  and  of  which  the  issue  was  doubtfuL  In 
the  midst  of  a  display  which  dazzled  and  delighted  the 
strangers  at  Athens,  there  were  mournful  partings  between 
relatives  and  friends,  who  felt  that  they  might  never  again 
meet.  After  all  the  force  and  the  stores  were  on  boardi 
silence  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  prayen 
for  the  success  of  the  expedition  were  offered  by  a  herald; 
gold  and  silver  e;oblets  were  filled  with  wine,  and  liba> 
tions  were  poured  out  by  every  crew.  The  crowd  on  the 
shore,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  fleet,  joined  in  the  prayer 
for  its  success,  and  after  a  paean  was  sung,  it  moved  slowly 
out  of  the  harbour  in  the  form  of  a  column,  and  then 
separating,  each  galley  pursued  its  course  with  its  utmost 
speed  to  Corcyra,  which  was  the  appointed  place  of  len* 
dezvous. 

At  first  the  Syracusans  would  not  credit  the  reports 
which  had  reached  them  of  the  intended  expedition  of 
the  Athenians.    An  assembly  had  been  called,  out  several 

Eersons  present  absolutely  rejected  the  accounts  they  had 
card  as  unfounded.  Hermocrates  then  came  forward 
and  said,  that  he  himself  at  first  disbelieved  the  current 
rumours,  but  on  inquiry  he  found  them  to  be  true ;  that 
the  Athenians  had  already  set  sail,  and  that  under  pre- 
tence of  assisting  Egesta  they  meditated  enslaving  Sicily: 
that  their  intention  was  first  to  attack  Syracuse.  They 
imagined,  after  having  reduced  that,  the  rest  of  the  island 
womd  become  an  easy  conquest.  He  recommended  those 
present  to  arouse  themselves  and  prepare  for  their  de- 
fence. The  meeting,  however,  was  far  from  unanimous ; 
one  said  it  was  a  mere  jest,  the  Athenians  would  not 
dare  to  invade  their  territory ;  another  thought  the  re- 
marks of  Hermocrates  very  just ;  a  third  exclaimed,  "  Let 
the  Athenians  come,  what  harm  can  they  do  us  that  we 
cannot  revenge?"  some  disbelieved  the  whole  account, 
and  laughed  at  it  as  utterly  ridiculous ;  very  few  coincided 
with  Hermocrates.  Then  an  orator  named  Athenagorai 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  observed  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  begin  a  new  war  with  them 
while  that  with  the  Peloponnesus  remained  unsettled; 
they,  as  their  enemies,  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  if  the 
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m  should  be  capable  of  such  folly.  After  his 
ras  ended  one  of  the  generab  addressed  the 
in  quite  a  different  strain,  sajing,  that  they  would 
f  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  that  the  defence 
▼  was  the  object  to  which  it  behoved  those  pre- 
irect  their  attention. 

16  Syracusans  generally  were  not  conyinced  of 
by  of  the  danger,  nor  were  any  steps  taken  for 
intil  the  Athenians  had  arrived  at  Ehegium. 


of  the  conduct  of  Sparta  towards  other  states  ? 
the  comnumders  of  the  Argeians  and  Athenians  employ  the 
il  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia  ? 
laments  were  addressed  to  the  Mantineians  ? 
m  the  Argeians- told  ? 

Ihe  commanders  of  the  Athenians  excite  their  coorage  ? 
Md  the  victory  at  Mantineia  ? 
your  was  it  fonght  ? 
looount  of  the  oonqoest  of  Melos. 
irhat  island  did  the  Athenians  fit  out  an  expedition  ? 
year  ? 

the  meeting  which  took  place  at  Athens  five  days  after  this 
dded. 

the  departore  of  the  fleet. 
title  report  of  the  intended  invasion  received  at  Syracuse  ? 
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enians  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  Egestans.  These  peo- 
in  fact  poor,  they  had  deceived  the  ambassadors 
[iquire  into  the  extent  of  their  resources  by  an 
lisplay.  They  had  conducted  them  into  a  tern- 
pbrodite,  where  the  offerings,  cups,  flagons,  and 
deposited  in  considerable  quantities,  made  a 
I4>pearance ;  plate  had  been  borrowed  from 
ns,  and  the  same  collection  was  passed  on  and 
m1  at  the  different  entertainments  given  to  these 
strangers.  They  were  quite  deceived  by  this 
Ton  their  return  the  magnificence  of  the  Eges- 
a  theme  on  which  they  were  very  eloquent ;  for 
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they  considered  the  extraordinary  splendoarthey  had  wit- 
nessed was  an  incontestable  proof  of  substantial  wealth. 
It  was  now  found  however,  that  the  Egestans  could 
furnish  no  more  than  thirty  talents  towards  the  expenseB 
of  the  war :  to  Nicias  this  occasioned  no  surprise.  He 
had  from  the  beginnine;  suspected  them  of  being  unable 
to  produce  the  funds  they  had  promised.  The  proposal 
he  now  brought  before  the  Athenian  generals,  was  that 
they  should  make  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  compromifle 
between  the  Egestans  and  Selinuntians,  whose  quarrel 
had  been  made  the  ostensible  plea  for  the  inTasion,  and 
that  they  should  then  return  home.  He  wished  to  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  assist  the  allies,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  avoid  a  useless  expenditure  of  strength  and  moueij. 
This  view  of  the  case  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Alcibiades :  it  would  be  disgraceful,  he  thought,  to  return 
without  having  accomplished  some  service.  Negociationa 
should  be  opened  with  other  states  that  they  might  unite 
with  the  Atlienians,  and  revolt  against  Syracuse,  the  c^ 
ture  of  which  city,  it  was  insisted,  would  lead  to  the  suWi- 
gation  of  the  whole  island.  Lamachus,  another  Athenian 
general,  was  of  opinion  that  the  most  judicious  step  was 
to  commence  the  siege  of  the  city  immediately,  in  oraer  to 
take  advantage  of  the  panic  produced  by  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance. The  Syracusans  would  in  time  recover  from  thia, 
and  when  they  observed  a  hesitation  on  their  part,  would 
learn  to  regard  them  with  contempt ;  a  sudden  assault  be 
thought  would  be  successful.  At  length  they  decided  on 
sailing  to  Catana,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  themselvea 
by  alliances.  At  a  council  held  in  this  city,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  Athenian  armament  should  be  denied 
admittance,  but  that  an  audience  should  be  granted  to  the 
generals.  While  Alcibiades  was  addressing  the  citizena 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  embrace  the  cause,  the 
Atheni^p  soldiers  vrithout  giving  any  alarm,  pulled  down 
a  little  gatcj,  and  having  thus  quietly  entered  the  city, 
presented  themselves  in  the  market-place.  No  effort  waa 
made  for  their  expulsion,  for  the  city  was  generally 
favourably  inclined  towards  them,  only  a  few  of  the  in- 
habitants who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Syracusans  left 
the  town.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Salaminia,  a  ship  from 
Athens  arrived,  bearing  an  order  from  the  state  for  the 
return  of  Alcibiades  that  he  might  be  tried  for  the  crimes 
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with  which  he  had  been  charged.  His  enemies  had  been 
active  during  his  absence,  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
bad  been  inmuned  against  him :  he  was  accused  of  haymg 
offended  the  goddesses  Demeter  and  Persephone,  by 
representing  the  holy  mysteries^  in  derision,  for  the 
amusement  of  his  companions  in  his  own  house.  He 
was  also  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  mutilation 
of  the  busts  of  Hermes.  Much  excitement  existed  on 
tills  subject,  as  it  was  supposed  some  deep  political  plot 
was  connected  with  the  perpetration  of  this  impious  deed. 
Aa  Aldbiades  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  army,  caution 
was  used  lest  a  mutiny  should  be  occasioned  by  his  recall. 
The  persons  sent  were  instructed  mildly  to  request  him 
to  follow  their  ship  home  ;  he  was,  however,  alive  to  the 
danger  in  which  he  stood,  and  contrived  to  elude  the 
▼igimnce  of  the  messengers,  and  to  escape  when  he 
reached  Thurii.  He  went  on  shore  there,  and  concealed 
himself  till  the  Salaminia  had  departed.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed  on  him  at  Athens,  and  his  goods  were 
confiscated.  The  priests  were  called  on  to  curse  him.  It 
was  the  custom  on  such  occasions  to  turn  to  the  west  and 
wave  red  banners.  Imprecations  were  thus  pronounced 
against  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  great  crime. 

Alcibiades  took  refuse  in  Sparta,  having  previously 
sent  word  he  was  ready  now  to  make  amends  to  that 
state  for  the  evils  he  had  caused  it.  He  received  assur- 
ances of  safety,  and  took  up  his  abode  there :  he  won 
the  affection  of  strangers  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
adapted  himself  to  their  manners.  At  Athens  he  had 
indulged  his  natural  love  of  luxury  and  show,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  use  a  rich  and  magnificent  style  of 
dress  and  living.  At  Sparta,  he  used  the  cold  bath,  dressed 
plainly,  and  partook  of  the  simplest  fare,  assuming  the 
urugatity,  diligence,  and  reserve  which  were  the  character- 
istics of  that  people.  He  acted  as  a  bitter  enemy  to 
Athens,  declanng  that  the  treatment  he  had  received, 

^  Besides  this  Tulgar  religion  or  popular  mythology,  there  existed  in 
the  more  civilised  countries  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  a  secret  or 
mystic  system,  preserved  generally  by  an  hereditary  priesthood  in  tem- 
ples of  long -established  sanctity  ;  and  only  revealed  under  the  most 
lolemn  vows  of  secresyto  persons  who  had  previously  proved  themselves 
to  be  worthy  of  the  important  trust.  Such  were  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis 
in  Attica. — Knight* $  Bttay  on  Symbolitm  in  Ancient  Art, 

e2 
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had  alienated  him  from  his  country,  and  that  he  now 
sought  another.  He  disclosed  the  plans  of  the  state  to 
the  Spartans,  informing  them  that  its  ulterior  object  was 
to  obtain  the  empire  of  Greece ;  that  they  had  aimed  at 
the  subjection  of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  Carthage,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  That  it  was  therefore  the  interest  of 
Sparta  to  fit  out  an  armament  to  check  them  at  once  in 
Sicily.  He  further  recommended  that  the  Spartani 
should  attack  the  Athenians  near  home.  With  this 
view  he  advised  them  to  fortify  Deceleia  in  Attica,  and 
keep  a  garrison  there.  The  Spartans  finally  adopted 
both  these  plans,  B.C.  413.  Their  occupation  of  Deoelea 
was  a  festering  spot,  which  continued  long  to  harass 
and  weaken  the  Athenian  state.  All  the  incursions  of 
the  Spartans  hitherto  had  been  temporary  eyils  to  whidi 
intervals  of  quiet  had  succeeded.  The  mmes  of  Lauriam 
were  now  in  their  hands,  and  the  produce  of  the  land,  the 
cattle  and  sheep,  were  regularly  swept  off.  It  became 
necessary  to  send  the  provisions  for  the  city  by  another 
way,  and  this  rendered  them  much  dearer.  A  constant 
guard  was  also  kept  on  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  the  horses 
worn  out  by  constantly  passing  over  the  rugged  ground, 
and  by  the  wounds  they  received.  During  these  grie- 
vances, disaffected  persons,  deserting,  found  a  ready  wel- 
come within  this  hostile  fortification ;  in  this  manna 
the  Athenians  lost  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  citizens. 

Give  an  account  of  the  artifice  employed  by  the  Egestans. 

What  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  generals  on  the  iqpproachiiig 

war  ? 
Relate  what  occurred  at  Catana. 
On  what  grounds  was  Alcibiades  recalled  } 
What  was  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  at  Sparta  ? 
What  two  important  measures  did  he  recommend .' 
Where  was  Deceleia  ? 
What  effect  had  the  occupation  of  Deceleia  by  the  Spartans? 
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THE  BTRA.TAOIM  OF  mCIAB.  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  EFI- 
POUB  BY  THE  ATHEmULVS.  THE  ABBIYAL  OF  OTLIP- 
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Aftsb  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  the  indecision  and 
timidity  of  Nicias  affected  the  position  of  the  Athenians 
disadTantageouslj.  Instead  of  proceeding  at  once  to 
besiege  the  city,  he  procrastinated,  and  retired.  The 
Syracusans  began  to  regard  this  delay  as  a  symptom 
of  conscioua  weakness,  and  demanded  to  be  led  out 
against  those  who  appeared  anxious  to  avoid  them.  They 
sent  horsemen  up  to  the  Athenians  to  insult  them  ;  these 
^ggcd  to  know  whether  they  had  come  to  Sicily  with  the 
intention  of  settling  there  ?  Nicias  resolved  to  profit  by 
the  increasing  confidence  of  the  Syracusans,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  planned  a  stratagem,  with  the  object  of  drawing 
them  from  tnat  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  gain  an  opportunity 
of  seiziiifi[  the  strongest  position  for  his  army.  He  sent  a 
citizen  of  Catana,  whom  the  Syracpsans  imagined  to  be 
in  their  interest,  to  tell  them,  that  the  Athenians  reposed 
at  night  unarmed  in  Catana,  their  weapons  being  left  at 
some  distance;  that  if  the  Syracusan  army  would  ad- 
vance before  dawn  to  the  Athenian  camp,  the  citizens 
could  shut  up  the  Athenians  and  bum  their  shipping. 
The  Syracusans  would  thus  be  enabled  easily  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  whole  armament.  The 
Syracusan  general  believed  this  account,  and  resolved  to 
act  immediately  upon  it.  He  named  the  day  on  which 
he  would  march  to  Catana,  as  the  messenger  had  sug- 
gested, and  allowed  him  to  depart.  At  the  time  the 
ojracusans  marched  from  Syracuse  to  Catana,  the 
Athenians  sailed  from  Catana  to  Syracuse ;  each  army 
reached  its  destination  at  about  the  same  hour  in  the 
morning.  The  Athenians  were  thus  enabled  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  a  strong  position  about  a  mile  mm 
Syracuse,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  called  Olympieion, 
from  a  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  stood  there. 
Here  the  army  was  protected  on  one  side  by  walls,  trees, 
houses,  and  marsh  ;  on  the  other  by  the  cliffs.  The  ships 
they  defended  with  a  palisade,  formed  of  the  trees  they 
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felled.  The  Syracusan  army  having  discoYered  they  had 
been  deceived,  hastened  back,  but  did  not  arrive  before 
the  Athenians  had  completed  their  arrangements.  Nidas, 
addressing  his  men,  bade  them  reflect  that  they  were 
far  from  their  own  land,  and  from  any  shore  that  would 
be  friendly  to  them,  unless  rendered  so  by  their  sucoeaa; 
that  if  they  suflered  themselves  now  to  be  defeated,  their 
hope  of  return  was  but  faint,  they  would  moat  probably 
be  cut  off  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enem^.  He  caHed  on 
them  to  maintain  their  character  by  their  actions. 

They  had  more  to  fear  from  their  present  circumstances 
than  from  the  enemy.  The  engagement  was  begun  by 
the  slingers  and  archers,  after  this  the  soothsayers  offered 
the  victims,  and  the  trumpets  called  the  heavy-armed  to 
join  battle.  A  sudden  clap  of  thunder  terrified  the  Syracth 
sans ;  the  Athenians,  rightly  attributing  this  to  natunl 
causes,  steadily  fought  on,  and  the  Syracusans  were  put 
to  flight.  But  they  formed  in  good  order  on  the  Helo- 
rine  causeway,  and  retreated  to  the  city,  from  whence 
they  sent  a  garrison  to  protect  the  camp.  But  Nidas, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  would  not  rob  the 
temple  of  its  treasures,  though  he  stood  in  need  of  money 
at  the  time.  The  victory  was  important  only  aa  it  re- 
established the  reputation  of  the  Athenians;  but  they 
found  it  was  necessary  to  wait  the  arrival  of  cavahy  and 
other  reinforcements,  before  the  siege  could  be  undei^ 
taken.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  took  up  their  winter 
quarters  in  Naxos,  b.o.  414.  In  the  spring  the  Athenians 
returned  to  the  siege  of  Syracuse ;  they  gained  posseasiaii 
of  a  piece  of  ground  which  rose  from  the  city  in  one 
continuous  ascent,  called  therefore  "  Epipol»,"  or  "  over 
the  town."  The  only  approaches  were  by  the  paths 
which  ascended  the  ridge,  forming  openmc^s  in  the 
cliffs.  The  Syracusans  were  siu^rised  by  tne  sudden 
appearance  of  the  enemy  on  these  heights,  and  hastened 
forward  in  hope  of  dislodging  them,  but  were  defeated; 
on  the  following  day  the  Athenians  raised  a  fort  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  cliffs,  called  Labdalum.  They 
now  commenced  their  wall  of  circumvallation.^     The 

'  This  word  is  derived  from  **  vallus/'  a  sharp  slate,  as  such  w«n 
filed  on  the  top  of  the  "  agger/*  or  mound  of  earth  raised  romid 
camps  or  besieged  places.  This,  with  a  fosse,  or  ditch,  on  the  other 
side,  formed  a  fortification.    When  raised  round  a  town,  it  was  called 
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MU18  were  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
rk  was  carried  oil  While  some  were  engaged  in 
it,  others  laid  down  heaps  of  timber  and  stone 
c  the  line  it  was  to  follow.  The  Syracusans  began 
ntended  to  cut  across  the  line  of  circumvallation. 
roceeded  from  the  city,  and  to  supply  timber  for 
oden  turrets,  they  used  the  olive  trees  of  the 
sacred  to  Apollo.  The  Athenians  were  thus  pro- 
;  with  the  siege,  when  G^lippus  and  his  troops 
;  for  the  Spartans  had  followed  the  advice  of 
lea,  and  fitted  out  a  force  to  check  the  progress 
JLthenians  in  Sicily.  The  affairs  of  the  Syracusans 
lomed  a  more  promising  aspect,  and  Isicias,  de- 
F  of  taking  the  town,  wrote  to  Athens  to  acquaint 
Dorities  there  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  he 
ountered.  The  messengers  were  instructed  fully 
m  their  countrymen  at  home  of  the  condition  of 
ij.  This  letter  was  read  to  the  assembled  people. 
icias  requested  to  be  supplied  with  a  reinforcement, 
)  recalled.  *'  It  was  now,"  he  said,  ''  seasonable 
)  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
*  The  arrival  of  Gylippus  had  completely  changed 
lition  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  rathe^r  re- 
1  a  besieged  party  than  besiegers.  Of  the  fleet, 
r  a  ship  was  not  leaky ;  the  number  of  the  sailors 
■educed,  as  it  had  been  necessary  to  fetch  wood, 
ind  forage,  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  in 
ccursions  men  had  constantly  been  cut  off  by  the 
I  cavalry,  and  the  desertions  of  foreigners  and 
8  were  frequent.  He  deplored  his  inability  to 
these  evils.  He  was  aware  the  Athenians  were 
ye  irritated  by  reverses,  and  could  not  endure  to 
the  failure  of  any  undertaking,  yet  he  had  thought 
not  to  conceal  the  truth.  He  begged  they  would 
in  no  resentment,  either  against  commander  or 
soldier.  He  professed  himself  incapacitated  by 
from  continuing  the  arduous  task  of  conducting 
;  and  requested  that  his  place  might  be  filled  up ; 
j^  that  if  the  enterprise  were  to  be  persevered  in, 
equal  in  strength  to  the  first  armament  should  be 
bed  to  Sicily.    It  is  probable  that  Nicias  supposed 

nlktioii.    It  cut  off  all  commumcation  with  the  oountiy,  and 
the  besiegers. 
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and  wished  that  the  scheme  would  be  abandoned,  more 
especially  as  the  Athenians  were  harassed  and  weakened 
bj  war  in  their  own  states.  But  they  made  another  effort, 
by  sending  a  large  force  to  his  assistance,  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes,  b.o.  413. 

To  what  stratagem  had  Nidas  recourse  ? 

What  was  his  object  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  battle  near  Syracuse. 

What  sort  of  pUtce  was  Epipolc  ? 

Who  gained  possession  of  these  heights  ? 

What  is  a  circumvaUation  ? 

Who  arrived  during  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  ? 

What  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  Nidas  ? 


CHAPTEE  LIV. 

THE  STBATAOEM  OF  THE  STILA.Cn8AK  ABISTO.  TBI 
ABBIYAL  OF  DEMOSTHEITES.  THE  ATTEMPT  OF  DE- 
MOSTHENES  ON  EFIFOLJE. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  an  ene;agement  had 
taken  place,  in  which  the  Sjracusans  had  suatained  a 
defeat ;  but  this  reverse  was  more  than  compensated  by  Aa 
surrender  of  the  forts  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  with  Aa 
stores  of  com,  money,  &c.  contained  in  them.  Ships  con- 
veying  provisions  could  now  no  longer  make  their  way  with- 
out fighting.  The  Syracusans  also  intercepted  a  numbed 
of  snuJl  vessels  bearing  stores  from  the  Italian  coast.  Hmj 
were  anxious  to  bring  on  an  engagement  before  the 
Athenian  reinforcement  should  arrive,  and  with  this 
view  they  had  recourse  to  the  following  stratagem.  A 
sailor  named  Aristo  persuaded  the  commanders  of  the 
Syracusan  fleet  to  desire  the  magistrates  to  cause  the 
provisions  for  sale  to  be  sent  down  to  the  beach,  and  that 
a  market  might  be  held  there.  Thus  the  men  would  safe 
the  time  usually  consumed  in  going  to  the  city  for  their 
refreshments.  Accordingly  they  dined  by  the  sides  of 
the  ships  and  returned  immediately. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  had  first  seen  the  Sjnh 
cusans  fall  back,  supposed  they  would  not  soon  be 
ready  to  give  battle  ;  accordingly  they  disembarked,  and 
had  begun  leisurely  to  prepare  their  own  refreshment^ 
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when  Buddenly^  the  SyracuBans  returned  and  gave  battle. 
The  Athenians  re^embarked  in  great  confusion,  many  of 
them  without  taking  the  food  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
For  some  time  each  fleet  stood  on  its  guard,  but  at  length 
the  Athenians  judging  it  most  prudent  not  to  exhaust 
the  strength  of  the  sailors  by  keeping  them  pulling  at 
the  oar,  darted  with  a  shout  on  the  enemy,  victory  re- 
mained with  the  Syracusans,  who  now  having  twice 
triumphed  by  sea,  hoped  to  establish  their  supremacy  by 
land.  Just  at  this  crisis,  Demosthenes  with  his  fleet 
sailed  into  the  great  harbour  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music.  The  sight  of  this  gallant  force  depressed  and 
dismayed  the  Syracusans,  it  appeared  to  them  that  this 
calamitous  war  was  never  to  come  to  an  end. 

Demosthenes  wished  toavoid  theerrors  of  Nicias,and  de- 
termined at  once  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  decisive. 
If  this  should  not  be  successful,  he  advised  that  the  army 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  theproject  given  up,  that  the  lives, 
resources,  and  strength  of  Athens  might  not  be  fruitlessly 
wasted.  With  a  view  to  an  attack  on  the  city,  it  appeared 
necessarY  to  regain  possession  of  the  heights  of  Epipolae, 
from  which  the  Athenians  had  been  driven.  It  was  now 
oecapied  by  a  garrison  of  the  Syracusans,  three  camps,  a 
body  of  six  hundred  men,  and  a  fort  built  on  the  top. 
The  project  of  Demosthenes  was  attended  with  difficulty ; 
he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  unexpectedly  and  at  night. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  proviae  themselves  with  food  suffi- 
cient for  five  days,  and  that  masons  and  carpenters  should 
carry  with  them  instruments  and  materials  necessary  for 
erecting  the  works  he  proposed,  if  he  should  succeed. 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  mounting 
the  neights,  surprised  the  fort,  and  put  some  of  the 
soldiers  occupying  it  to  death,  but  the  greater  part  es- 
caped to  the  camps  and  gave  an  alarm ;  the  six  hundred 
whose  ears  the  news  quickly  reached  sallied  instantly 
out ;  these  Demosthenes  repelled.  Elated  by  their  suc- 
cess, the  Athenians  continued  to  advance.  The  army  of 
Gtylippua  being  now  aroused,  marched  out  of  its  intrench- 
ments,  dismayed  and  perplexed  by  this  unexpected  at- 
tack. Confused  by  the  darkness,  they  yielded  oefore  the 
onset  of  the  Athenians,  who  pressed  forward  with  more 
eagerness  than  order,  for  they  feared  if  they  paused,  time 
would  be  given  for  a  better  connected  and  more  deter- 

k3 
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mined  resiBtance.  They  were  boldly  attacked  hj  a  partjr 
of  Boeotians,  whom  in  the  irregulantr  and  confusion  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  they  were  unable  to  repel.  Their 
foremost  party  gave  way ;  their  retreat  created  confusion 
among  those  who  were  advancing,  and  occasioned  a 
general  panic,  the  greater,  as  the  extent  of  the  mischirf 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  Syracusans  called  to  eadi 
other  to  continue  the  pursuit.  The  psean  or  war  song 
used  on  both  sides  was  much  alike,  as  there  were  men  oi 
Doric  origin  in  both  armies.  Hence  the  Athenians  were 
unable  in  the  medley  to  distinguish  friends  from  foesy  but 
often  fell  upon  their  own  comrades ;  their  watchword 
being  often  repeated  became  known  to  the  enemy.  In 
this  uproar,  nothing  could  be  heard  distinctly.  The 
flight  also  was  disastrous.  The  pass  from  Epipolie  was 
too  narrow  to  admit  many,  aud  the  fiigiitives  being  hotij 
pursued,  threw  themselves  down  the  precipices,  and  were 
dashed  to  pieces;  others  lost  their  way  in  a  countiy 
which  was  new  to  them,  and  were  put  to  death  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  On  the  following  day  the  SyracusanB 
raised  two  trophies,  one  on  the  top  of  the  pass,  and 
another  on  the  spot  where  the  BcBotians  firat  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  Athenians. 

What  was  the  stratagem  of  Aristo  ? 

What  was  its  object  ? 

Who  arrived  at  this  time  ? 

In  what  year  ? 

What  resolution  was  formed  bj  Demosthenes  ? 

What  position  did  he  desire  to  gain  ? 

How  was  it  guarded  bj  the  Syracusans  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  attempt  of  Demosthenes  to  gain  Epipobe. 


CHAPTEE  LV. 

THE  COimOIL  OF  THE  ATHEKIAS'S.   THE  KATAL  HT- 
GAOEMENT.   THE  BETBEAT  OF  THE  ATHENIAXTS. 

The  Athenian  e;enerals  held  a  council  after  the  disap- 
pointment the^  had  just  experienced ;  the  soldiers  were 
becoming  dispirited  at  the  long  and  imsuccesoful  war, 
and  to  add  to  their  grievances,  disease,  caused  by  the 
damp  situation  of  their  camp,  had  appeared  among  them* 
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Demosthenes  was  of  opinion,  that  they  had  now  better  de- 
part from  Sicily,  and  relinquish  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
their  conquest.  He  recommended  that  they  should  em- 
bark immediatelyy  while  there  was  strength  to  fight  their 
way,  and  the  season  was  favourable  to  a  voyage  home. 
He  considered  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  impracticable, 
and  that  the  state  could  find  full  employment  for  her 
soldiers  in  Attica.  Nicias,  with  his  characteristic  timidity 
and  indecision,  advised  that  the  departure  should  be  de- 
layed. He  said,  the  people  of  Athens  would  be  much 
dissatisfied,  if  the  armament  returned  without  accomplish- 
ing anything  important,  and  that  even  those  soldiers,  who 
now  raised  such  bitter  complaints  of  the  dangers  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  would  then  change  their 
tone,  and  blame  their  commanders  for  bringing  them 
home.  He  knew  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  he  said, 
and  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  perishing  by  an  enemy, 
than  encounter  their  anger;  he  advised  that  the  siege 
should  be  continued  with  determination.  Demosthenes 
thought  this  was  quite  out  of  the  question;  if  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  persist  in  this  destructive  war,  it 
would  be  best  to  try  to  bring  on  a  naval  engagement. 
Thus  the  generals  disagreed,  and  delay  and  languor  suc- 
ceeded. Nicias  enterteined  some  hope,  that  Syracuse 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer.  Durmg  this 
time  Gylippus  had  collected  a  large  force,  and  had  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  Athenians,  who,  exhausted  and  spuit- 
less,  deeply  regretted,  that  they  had  not  acted  on  the 
judgment  of  Demosthenes,  and  withdrawn.  An  order 
was  now  issued,  that  the  whole  army  should  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  embark  at  a  signal  given.  As  they 
were  about  to  do  so,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place ; 
This  phenomenon  had  been  explained  by  philosophers 
among  the  Athenians,  but  the  lower  classes,  who  are  na- 
turally fond  of  what  is  marvellous,  were  inclined  to  hold 
that  it  was  an  impious  attempt  to  detract  from  divine 
power  and  ascribe  it  to  natural  causes.  Nicias,  who  was 
superstitious,  consulted  the  soothsayers,  and  declared  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  their  directions,  which  were,  that 
the  army  should  not  set  out  till  three  times  nine  days, 
or  a  revolution  of  the  moon  had  elapsed.  The  Syracusans, 
interpreting  the  desire  of  the  Athenians  to  depart  as  an 
evidence  oi  conscious  weakness,  anticipated  a  complete 
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triumph.  Their  arinj  attacked  that  of  the  AtheniaiiBy  and 
Buatained  a  defeat,  but  they  gained  the  day  in  a  naTiI 
engagemeut.  They  now  clos^  the  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour  with  ships  placed  side  by  side.  In  a  council  of 
the  Athenians  called  on  this  occasion,  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  that  their 
stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  onlr 
course  left  for  them,  was  to  fight  their  way  to  Catana.  li 
this  failed,  to  bum  their  ships,  and  move  in  a  body  by 
quick  marches  to  the  first  place  that  would  receive  tnem. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  they  put  on  board  all  who 
were  fit  for  service.  Nicias  perceiving  the  dejection  of 
the  men,  strove  to  rouse  them  to  do  their  best  by  repre- 
senting the  importance  of  the  engagement,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  their  affairs  misht  yet  be  retrieved.  The 
chance  of  returning  to  then*  homes  hung,  he  said,  upon 
the  issue  of  the  battle.  Men,  experienced  in  war,  as 
they  were,  ought  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  despair; 
they  must  be  aware,  that  frequently  the  whole  facQ  of 
affairs  was  changed  by  unexpected  events.  Their  liberty, 
the  well-being  of  Athens,  were  the  prizes  for  which  thej 
were  about  to  fight,  and  they  would  be  revered  as  those 
who  had  sustained  her  character  and  name.  Affain, 
when  the  battle  was  about  to  commence,  he  called  on 
them  to  let  their  actions  be  worthy  of  those  virtues  on 
which  their  fathers  had  founded  their  glory.  The  Atiie- 
nians  charged  boldly  against  the  bamcade  of  ships  and 
boats  that  blocked  up  the  harbour,  and  by  the  shock,  beat 
off  the  vessels.  The  Syracusans  fell  on  them,  and  the  en- 
gagement became  general.  Both  the  commanders  and  pri- 
vate soldiers  exerted  themselves  greatly,  but  concision  was 
occasioned  by  the  smallness  of  the  space.  Among  the 
Athenians,  the  commanders  were  heard  to  shout  to  them 
to  gain  by  their  valour  a  passage  to  their  own  country; 
while  the  Syracusans  cried,  that  it  would  be  glorioua  to 
cut  off  all  escape  from  the  enemy.  When  the  Atheniani 
observed  a  ship  declining  the  engagement,  they  called  on 
the  captain  by  name,  demanding  whether  he  retired  on 
the  supposition,  that  *'  yonder  hostile  shore  would  prove 
more  friendly  than  the  wide  sea  P*'  Crowds  of  spectotors 
on  the  land  watched  the  battle  with  intense  anxiety.  The 
Syracusans  longing  to  see  their  countrymen  acquire  fresh 
honour ;  the  Athenians  in  agonies  of  suspensei  lest  their 
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hsfe  hope  Bhonld  be  crushed  by  a  defeat  of  their  fleet. 
Shouts  arose  from  each  at  eveiy  triumph  gained,  groans 
and  shrieks  at  every  disaster.  At  length  it  became  evi- 
dent, that  the  Syracusans  were  gaining  the  battle.  The 
Athenians  cave  way,  were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  with 
shouts  to  the  beach.  The  conquerors  sailed  into  Syra- 
cuse, and  erected  their  trophy.  A  retreat  by  land  was 
now  left  for  the  Athenians.  Some  among  the  Syracusans 
suspecting  this  would  be  their  next  movement,  pro- 
posed to  the  magistrates,  that  forces  should  be  des- 
patched to  preoccupy  the  passes.  The  proposal  appeared 
judicious,  but  they  hesitated  to  act  upon  it.  The  sol- 
diers, they  said,  were  in  the  midst  of  their  rejoicing 
after  the  victory,  and  it  was  the  day  for  offering  sacrifices 
to  Hercules.  They  feared  the  men  would  be  dissatisfied 
if  they  were  interrupted  in  their  enjoyments,  and  called 
iipon  to  leave  their  feast  and  wine  for  fresh  service.  Ar- 
mce  was  therefore  employed  to  detain  the  Athenians. 
A  messenger  was  sent  with  instructions  to  feign  himself 
a  friend  to  their  cause.  He  was  to  advise  Nicias  by 
no  means  to  depart  until  day-break,  as  the  Syracusans 
were  in  his  way.  Nicias  was  deluded  by  this,  and  fol- 
lowed the  unwise  counsel  of  his  treacherous  adviser. 
The  departure  was  deferred,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus 
affordea  to  the  Syracusans  of  placing  a  force  in  the  passes 
to  dispute  the  way.  The  retreat  of  the  Athenians  was 
most  melancholy.  The  Syracusan  fleet  had  sailed  into 
tbeir  station,  and  burnt  some  of  their  ships,  and  taken 
others.  The  sight  of  the  unburied  dead,  and  the  cries 
and  entreaties  which  they  were  compelled  to  disregard,  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  now  left  to  perish,  distressed  the 
soldiers,  and  nearly  shook  their  resolution.  The  unhappy 
•ufferers  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  abandoned, 
and  clinging  to  the  soldiers,  were  dragged  on  imtil  their 
Btrength  Wled  them,  and  they  relinquished  their  hold. 
The  followers  of  the  camp  had  almost  all  deseiiied,  and 
the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  leave  their  baggage  behind, 
each  carried  for  himself  his  food  only,  and  such  things  as 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  they  moved  on  to  the 
number  of  about  forty  thousand,  presenting  rather  the 
i^pearance  of  a  garrison  escaping,  than  of  an  invading 
foe.  They  were  pursued  by  the  Syracusans  ;  the  division 
under  Demosthenes,  six  thousand  in  number,  capitulated 
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on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  that  thejr 
should  not  be  put  in  chains,  and  that  proper  food  ahouM 
be  supplied  them.  They  were  compelled  to  give  up  all  the 
property  they  possessed ;  four  shields  were  filled  with 
the  spoils.  Nicias  had  halted  with  his  men  on  an  emi- 
nence on  the  banks  of  the  river  Erineus.  The  Syra- 
cusans  coming  up  with  him,  informed  him  that  the  divi- 
sion  under  Demosthenes  had  surrendered  and  they  sum- 
moned him  to  do  the  same.  Nicias  could  not  at  first 
believe  this,  but  begged  to  be  allowed  to  inquire,  and  a 
horseman  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  fiict,  who  returned 
with  a  confirmation  of  the  statement. 

Nicias  proposed  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  should  be 
repaid  the  Syracusans,  and  hostages  left,  imtil  the  monej 
could  be  produced.  Gylippus  declined  these  terms,  and 
the  Syracusans  stood  to  their  arms  as  for  battle.  The 
Athenians  were  greatly  distressed  for  food,  so  they 
watched  until  the  dead  of  night,  intending  then  to  con- 
tinue their  retreat.  The  Syracusans  discerned  their  inten- 
tion, and  sung  the  psBan  of  alarm,  so  that  the  Athenians 
despaired  of  accomplishing  their  design.  Only  three  hun- 
dred persevered  in  it,  and  forcing  their  way  through  the 
guards,  escaped  under  cover  of  night  as  fast  as  they  could. 
In  the  morning,  the  army  was  led  on  by  Nicias  :  the  men 
tortured  with  thirst  rushed  to  a  river ;  here  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Spartans,  and  sufiered  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
Nicias  at  last  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to  G-ylippu8,ex- 
pecting  to  find  more  mercy  from  the  Spartan  than  m)m  tiie 
Syracusan  general.  He  said  that  Gylippus  and  the  Laoe- 
dsemonians  might  decide  his  f&te  as  seemed  best  to  them, 
but  he  entreated  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  camase. 

A  large  number  of  the  prisoners  who  thus  fell  into  w 
hands  of  the  Syracusans  were  sent  into  the  quarriei^ 
where  they  endured  great  sufierings ;  the  greater  put 
were  sold  as  slaves.  The  two  generals,  Nicias  and  IDe- 
mosthenes,  were  put  to  death.  Against  the  latter,  the 
Spartans  entertained  vindictive  feelings  on  account  of  tke 

?art  he  had  taken  in  the  affair  of  Fylus  and  SphacteriSi 
t  is  related  that  many  of  the  Athenians  regained  their 
liberty  from  their  Sicilian  masters,  as  a  reward  for  their 
engaging  manners  and  elegant  accomplishments,  some  of 
them  by  reciting  poetry  from  the  writings  of  Euripides, 
of  whom  the  Sicilians  were  great  admirers. 
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What  opiiiioiis  were  delivered  by  the  generals  in  oonndl  after  the 
fialnre  at  Epipolc  ? 

What  drcamstanoe  occurred  to  retard  the  departure  of  the  Athe- 
nians from  SicO J  ? 

What  determination  had  the  Athenians  formed  ? 

Describe  the  naval  engagement  which  took  place. 

What  stratagem  was  employed  by  the  Syracosans  to  delay  the 
Athenian  retreat? 

What  became  of  Demosthenes  and  the  six  thousand  he  led  ? 

Relate  what  occurred  to  Nidas  and  his  division. 

What  became  of  Demosthenes  and  Nidas  ? 

Why  did  the  Spartans  desire  the  death  of  Demosthenes  ? 


CHAPTEE  LVI. 

TKE  STATE  OP  ATHENS.  ALOIBIADES  AJSfD  TIBSAPHEBNES. 
THE  BETOLTTTION  AT  ATHENS.  THE  BECALL  OF 
ALOTBIADES. 

It  is  said  the  Athenians  were  the  last  to  whom  the 
tidings  of  their  misfortunes  in  Sicily  were  conveyed,  and 
that  of  all  G-reece  they  alone  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened.  When  the  report  spread  through  the  city, 
astonishment  and  vexation  took  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Disappointment  was  succeeded  by  resent- 
ment against  those  who  had  first  projected  and  aided  in 
the  execution  of  the  enterprise,  against  the  orators  who 
had  pleaded  in  its  favour,  the  diviners  who  had  predicted 
its  success,  and  all  concerned  in  it.  The  state  had  in- 
deed just  cause  to  lament  over  the  failure  of  the  scheme. 
The  cavalry,  heavy-armed  soldiers,  the  flower  of  the 
Athenian  youth,  and  the  fine  navy  had  all  been  destroyed 
in  the  war.  The  treasury  was  exhausted,  so  that  no 
funds  remained  for  building  new  ships,  nor  were  there 
sailors  to  man  them.  Apprehensions  arose  that  the  vic- 
torious fleet  from  Sicily  would  take  advantage  of  its 
helpless  condition,  and  sail  at  once  to  Athens.  At  length 
the  citizens  determined  to  rouse  themselves  and  shake 
off  their  despondency.  Fully  alive  to  the  imminent 
dangers  with  which  they  were  threatened,  they  exerted 
their  energies  to  the  utmost  to  avert  them.  The  manage- 
ment of  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  chosen  body 
of  experienced  statesmen,  who  consulted  on  the  steps  to 
be  taken  under  the  present  pressing  circumstances.  All 
unnecessary  expenses  were  curtailed,  and  money  and 
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timber  were  collected.  In  her  fall  from  powers  the 
friends  of  Athens  deserted  her,  and  her  enemies  took 
courage.  Those  who  had  clung  to  her  from  interest  or 
fear,  abandoned  her  when  they  found  her  incapable  of 
enforcing  her  claims,  or  of  affording  them  assistance. 
The  dependent  states  hoped  to  shake  off  her  joke.  Some 
of  her  former  allies  joined  the  Spartans,  and  those  whom 
timidity  had  rendered  neutral  followed.  All  reasoned 
thus.  '*  If  the  Athenians  had  succeeded  in  Sicilj,  thcr 
would  undoubtedly  next  have  attacked  us.  The  war  u 
now  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  it  will  be  wise  to  join 
the  party  whose  triumph  is  evidently  at  hand."  The 
Spaitans,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  aspect  of  affiiin, 
were  active  in  their  preparations,  hoping  soon  to  gain  a 
complete  triumph,  and  establish  their  supremacy.  Agis 
the  king  of  Sparta,  received  envoys  from  many  states,  all 
eager  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  Athens,  and  to 
form  treaties  and  make  arrangements  for  revolt.  Witii 
these  came  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphemea,  who  ruled 
the  maritime  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  under  Darini 
king  of  Persia.  This  prince  had  demanded  of  Tisaaphemies 
tribute  from  the  states  in  Asia  hitherto  dependent  on 
Athens,  which  trusting  in  her  protection,  had  refused  to 
furnish  the  money.  This  present  design  was  to  urge  on 
her  enemies,  that  her  power  might  be  diminished,  and 
the  states  formerly  belonging  to  her,  become  again 
tributaiy  to  Persia. 

Great  alarm  was  felt  at  Athens.  A  law  was  rescinded 
which  forbade  the  using  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents 
usually  reserved  in  the  treasury,  and  a  large  number  of 
ships  was  equipped.  In  the  treaty  between  the  Lacedi^ 
monians  and  Persians,  the  following  conditions  were 
agreed  upon : — That  whatever  money  or  other  supplies 
went  to  the  Athenians,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  Lacedi^ 
monians,  and  confederates  should  now  stop,  that  the 
Athenians  might  no  longer  receive  them,  and  that  the 
war  against  the  Athenians  should  be  carried  on  by  the 
kinc;,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  confederates.  Aki- 
biades  had  hitherto  acted  with  the  Spartans,  and  serefil 
of  the  states  dependent  on  Athens,  had  been  by  him  in- 
duced to  revolt  from  her,  but  the  king  of  Sparta  had 
lately  withdrawn  his  friendship  and  confidence  from  him. 
He  was  regarded  by  the  SparUns  with  mistrust,  for  ihej 
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found  thej  could  place  no  reliance  on  him.  Ages  de- 
nounced mm  as  a  traitor.  The  Ephors  issued  orders  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death.  He  fled  to  Tissaphemes. 
The  object  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  procure  his  own 
recall  to  Athens.  He  was  a  very  artiiil  courtier,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  flattering  Tissaphemes,  and  gaining  his  good 
opinion ;  he  is  said  to  have  called  his  finest  park  after  his 
Athenian  miest,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard.  Alcibiades  sug- 
gested to  him  that  if  he  allowed  Athens  and  Sparta  to 
carry  on  the  war  between  themselves,  they  would  mutually 
weaken  each  other,  so  that  neither  could  maintain  exten- 
aive  empire,  and  eventually  Persia  would  be  able  to  master 
their  dependencies  through  their  inability  to  retain  them. 
But  if  it  should  be  desirable  to  unite  with  either,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  join  Athens  rather  than  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  aimed  only  at  dominion  by  sea,  if  this 
was  assured  them,  they  might  yield  their  Asiatic  pos- 
sessions to  Persia.  The  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  strove 
to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  would  extend 
protection  to  the  Asiatic  colonies.  Having  made  some 
impression  on  Tissaphemes,  by  these  representations, 
Alcibiades  wished  to  give  the  Athenians  to  understand 
that  their  fate  depended  finally  on  him.  He  announced 
that  if  an  oligarchy  were  established,  Tissaphemes  would 
fimn  an  alliance  with  them,  but  that  he  would  not  treat 
with  the  present  government,  as  he  had  no  confidence  in 
it.  These  plans  were  forwarded  by  Peisander,  who  repre- 
sented to  the  assembly  that  an  opportunity  had  now 
presented  itself  of  gaining  the  assistance  of  Persia 
against  the  Peloponnesians,  but  that  nothing  could  be 
done  unless  an  oligarchy  were  set  up  and  Alcibiades  re- 
called. On  these  terms  Tissaphemes  insisted.  To  those 
who  demurred,  he  replied  by  demanding  what  prospect 
there  was  of  maintaining  the  commonwealth  without  the 
aid  of  Persia  ?  and  he  declared  that  at  the  present  crisis 
Alcibiades  was  the  only  man  living  capable  of  saving  the 
state.  An  assembly  was  accordingly  held  at  Colonus,  a 
temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  situated  about  a  mile 
from  Athens.  Peisander  proposed  that  five  presidents 
should  be  chosen  by  the  people;  these  should  elect 
a  hundred,  and  each  hundred  three  :  the  council  of 
four  hundred  thus  formed,  was  to  be  invested  with  full 
power  to  direct  the  government.    To  gain  the  consent. 
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and  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  four  hundred  should  assemble  at  its  discretion 
a  body  of  five  thousand.  It  was  hoped  that  the  prospect 
of  being  included  in  this  body,  would  induce  the  citizens 
to  consent  to  the  other  oligarchical  changes.  There  wai 
no  intention  of  putting  any  real  power  into  the  hands  of 
this  body.  Alcibiadcs,  however,  was  unable  to  induce 
Tissaphemes  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians. 
For  some  time  he  hesitated  as  to  which  side  he  would 
take ;  at  last  the  fear  of  involving  himself  in  a  war  with 
the  Peloponnesians  deterred  him  from  embracing  the 
cause  of  their  opponents,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  these 
two  powers  to  weaken  each  other.  Alcibiades  tried  to 
conceal  that  his  influence  had  failed,  and  was  less  than 
he  had  represented  it,  by  asking  for  concessions  greater 
than  they  were  disposed  to  grant,  then  he  blamed  them 
because  the  treaty  was  broken  ofl*.  Keports  had  reached 
the  Athenian  army  at  Samos,  that  at  Athens,  under  the 
government  of  the  four  hundred,  the  citizens  were  ruled 
with  whips  and  scourges,  that  the  women  and  children 
daily  suflered  from  the  insolence  of  these  tyrants,  and 
that  if  any  soldier  should  presume  to  declare  against  their 
measures,  his  relations  would  be  immediately  arrested, 
and  in  case  he  persisted  they  would  be  put  to  deatL 
The  army  was  greatly  irritated  at  these  accounts  against 
the  oligarchy,  and  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  soldiers  that 
they  would  endure  no  form  of  government  but  a  demo- 
cracy ;  that  they  would  act  zealously  in  the  cause,  and 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  Peloponnesians.  At  this 
time  the  people  of  Athens  were  endeavouring  to  force 
an  oligarchy  on  the  army  at  Samos,  and  the  army  at  Samos 
to  re-establish  a  democracy  at  Athens.  The  army  was  it 
length  persuaded  to  vote  that  Alcibiades  should  be  re- 
called, and  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Tissaphemes 
to  bring  him  to  Samos.  At  the  assembly  he  expatiated 
on  his  ill  fortune  in  having  suffered  banishment  from 
his  own  city ;  he  exaggerated  his  influence  with  Tissi- 
phemes,  in  order  to  intimidate  his  enemies  and  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  the  Athenian  army  in  him. 
Never,  he  said,  would  Tissaphemes  allow  them  to  be 
embarrassed  in  the  war  for  want  of  money,  he  would 
rather  dispose  of  the  bed  he  slept  on  than  that  such  an 
event  should  occur :  all  Tissaphemes  required  was  that 
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he  should  be  recalled  and  should  become  their  guarantee. 
The  army  was  much  pleased  with  this  address,  and  eagerly 
desired  to  be  immediately  taken  to  Athens ;  but  Alcibiades 
dissented  firom  this  and  repaired  to  Tissaphernes,  wishing 
to  show  him  that  he  was  general  of  the  Athenians  and 
possessed  of  power:  for  it  was  his  policy  to  make  his 
influence  with  one  the  instrument  by  which  he  ruled  the 
other.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  four  hundred, 
with  the  object  of  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  army 
in  the  resolution.  Assurances  were  given  that  these 
alterations  had  been  made,  not  as  they  supposed,  to 
nnn,  but  to  preserve  Athens,  and  that  each  of  the 
members  of  the  five  thousand  would  participate  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  that  the  reports  of  the  harsh 
measures  of  the  oligarchical  government  were  totally  un- 
true. The  army  gave  no  credit  to  these  representations, 
but  desired  to  sul  to  Athens.  On  this  occasion  Alcibiades 
saved  the  state  &om  a  civil  war,  by  exerting  the  influence 
he  possessed  to  restrain  the  army,  and  to  dissuade  its 
members  firom  an  attack  on  their  own  state.  He  dis- 
missed these  deputies  with  a  message  that  the  army  did 
not  oppose  the  administration  of  the  five  thousand  but 
that  the  four  hundred  oligarchs  must  be  discharged.  He 
also  told  the  Athenians  that  he  hoped  to  reconcile  the 
army,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  the  Peloponnesians. 

This  message  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians.  Many 
members  of  the  oligarchy  were  ready  to  withdraw ;  the 
party  began  to  split,  and  cabals  and  tumults  filled  the 
city.  Those  who  felt  convinced  that  the  oligarchy  could 
not  lonj;  endure  showed  a  desire  to  be  foremost  in  the 
cause  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  its  most  deter- 
mined supporters  endeavoured  to  form  alliances  with  the 
LaoedsBmonians  against  their  political  enemies.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  on  an  appointed  day  an  assepibly 
should  be  held  in  the  temple  of  Dionysos.  Just  as  the 
parties  were  arriving,  a  report  arose  that  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  was  coasting  along  from  Megara  towards  Salamis. 
Immediately  the  Athenians,  forgetful  of  their  quarrels,  all 
flocked  down  to  the  Peirseus,  fearing  an  invasion.  Some 
manned  the  ships,  others  busied  themselves  in  launching 
the  vessels,  and  a  part  took  up  their  position  on  the  walls 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  But  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet  sailed  by,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Sunium,  and 
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proceeded  towards  Oropus.  Upon  this  tbe  Athenians 
manned  their  ships,  fearing  they  should  lose  Euboea,  the 
possession  of  which  was  at  that  time  of  great  importance 
to  them,  as  they  thence  obtained  all  their  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. Soon  after  this  their  fleet  was  defeated  before 
the  harbour  of  Eretria.  Euboea  revolted,  and  twenty-two 
vessels  were  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians,  the  men  made 
prisoners  or  put  to  death.  The  greatest  consternation 
prevailed  at  Athens.  The  army  at  Samoa  was  at  enmity 
with  the  government :  they  possessed  neither  ships  nor 
stores,  and  the  loss  of  Euboea  crowned  their  disasters. 
They  hourly  expected  to  see  the  enemy  enter  their  luff- 
bour,  which  had  the  Lacedsemonians  possessed  their 
enterprising  spirit,  they  might  easily  have  done.  Alarmed 
at  their  dangerous  position  they  held  an  assembly  in  the 
Pnyx.^  The  administration  of  the  four  hundred  was 
abolished,  and  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  five 
thousand .  A  decree  was  passed  for  the  recall  of  Alcibiades, 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  him  and  the  army  at  Samos 
to  entreat  them  to  do  their  utmost  in  the  public  service. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  now  aided  bv  Phamabazus, 
whose  assistance  was  much  more  valuable  than  that  fd 
Tissaphemes,  who  was  weak  even  in  his  crafty  selfishness, 
for  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  side  with  those  who  could 
best  serve  him,  but  wanted  decision  in  making  his  choice. 
But  the  fortune  of  the  war  began  to  change.  Alcibiades 
with  Thrasybulus  gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema, 
Abydos,  and  Cyzicus,  B.C.  411.  Phamabazus  was  glad  to 
make  peace,  and  stopped  the  supplies  on  which  they  de- 
pended. Alcibiades,  proud  of  his  success,  returned  in 
triumph,  B.C.  407,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  banishment. 
The  ships  accompanying  him  were  covered  with  bucklers 
and  spoils  he  had  taken,-  and  the  ensigns  and  ornaments  of 
the  vessels  he  had  destroyed,  amounting  to  two  hundred, 
were  proudly  displayed.  From  the  deck  he  beheld  multi- 
tudes assembled  to  hail  his  return.  He  was  crowned  with  a 
fi;arland  and  greeted  with  acclamations  of  joy  on  his  land- 
mg.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  against  him  were 
simk  in  the  sea,  and  the  priests  ordered  to  recant  the 
curses  they  had  pronounced  against  him.  He  was  also 
appointed  commander-in-chief. 

*  The  bema,  or  pulpit,  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  peopli 
maj  still  be  seen. 
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Describe  die  condition  of  the  Athenians  after  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily. 

What  envoys  visited  Sparta  ? 

Who  was  Tlasaphenies  ? 

What  money  liiid  Darius  demanded  of  him  ? 

What  drcttmstanoe  had  prevented  his  raising  it  ? 

Why  did  he  encourage  the  Peloponnesians  to  carry  on  the  war  ? 

What  course  did  Aldbiades  adopt  ? 

Describe  the  changes  made  at  Athens. 

Did  TisBaphemes  become  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  ? 

Were  the  changes  made  at  Athens  approved  of  by  the  Athenian 
army  at  Samos  ? 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Aldbiades  on  joining  the  army  at  Samos  ? 

From  what  calamity  did  he  save  the  state  ? 

Describe  the  state  of  political  parties  at  Athens. 

What  defeat  and  revolt  did  the  Athenians  suffer  at  the  time  ? 

Relate  what  occurred  after  the  recall  of  Aldbiades. 

In  what  year  did  he  return  to  Athens  ? 


CHAPTEE  LVII. 

LT8Ain)EB.      OALLICBATIDAS.      THE   BATTLE   OF 

ABOIKUSJE. 

The  Spaitans  bestowed  the  command  of  their  forces  on 
LTsanaer,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  time,  and 
fiulj  able  to  cope  with  Alcibiadcs  in  the  field,  possess- 
ing also  diplomatic  talents  which  were  likely  to  be  useful 
at  a  crisis  when  the  assistance  of  Persia  was  so  impor- 
tant to  them.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  Mothacic 
origin,  or  of  the  labouring  class,  his  ancestors  being 
emancipated  helots.  The  family  gained  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  the  course  of  time,  or  probably  his 
&ther  was  a  freeman,  who  married  a  woman  of  inferior 
birth.  Lysander  was  brave,  but  aimed  at  his  own  ag- 
grandisement, and  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  rise,  rather  than  by  a  patriotic  love  for  the  state 
to  which  he  belonged.  From  his  youth  he  was  indiffer- 
ent to  all  kinds  of  pleasure  except  that  arising  from  praise 
and  the  rewards  gained  by  the  performance  of  great 
actions.  The  desire  of  glory  was  much  encouraged 
among  the  Spartan  youth,  and  those  who  did  not  feel  it 
were  considered  mean-spirited ;  and  although,  even  among 
the  heathens,  there  were  higher  motives  for  great  and 
good  deeds,  yet  there  was  justice  in  this  opinion.  Men 
of  well  constituted  minds  are  never  indifferent  as  to  the 
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manner  in  which  they  perform  the  YariooB  tasks  of  lift 
which  fall  to  them,  nor  are  they  contented  to  allow  the 
faculties  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Supreme  Beine  to 
remain  dormant  and  useless,  through  the  sloth  to  which 
exertion  is  distasteful. 

This  love  of  praise  possessed  Lysander,  however,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  ho  encouraged  poets  to  record  his 
deeds,  and  chose  always  to  be  accompanied  by  one,  lest 
any  of  his  exploits  should  fail  of  due  celebration.  He 
was  singular  among  the  Spartans,  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  could  bend  to  persons  of  power  and  influence. 
It  was  his  maxim,  that  where  the  strength  of  the  lion 
fails,  the  cunning  of  the  fox  should  be  tried.  He  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Ephesus,  a  city  favourably  disposed 
to  the  cause  of  the  Peloponnesians.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  greatness,  by  building  a  dock,  and 
bringing  store-ships  into  the  harbour.  This  attracted 
the  visits  of  merchants,  and  its  market-place  and  shops 
assumed  a  flourishing  aspect.  The  maritime  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  were  governed  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  son 
of  Darius  Nothus,  King  of  Persia.  To  this  prince 
Lysander  applied,  and  was  successful  in  his  eflbrts  to  gain 
his  confidence.  His  complaints  against  the  conduct  of 
Tissaphemes,  who,  though,  as  he  stated,  commissioned  by 
the  Persian  court  to  give  effectual  aid  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  re- 
presentations of  Alcibiades,  were  not  unpleasing  to 
Cyrus,  who  disliked  Tissaphemes,  and  was  readily  in- 
chned  to  credit  any  unfavourable  account  of  his  conduct. 
As  Lysander  was  taking  his  leave,  after  a  feast  which 
Cyrus  had  given  him,  he  was  desired  by  his  host  to  make 
any  request  he  wished.  Upon  this,  he  begged  that  the 
daily  pay  of  the  sailors  might  be  increased  by  an  obolui, 
thus  raising  it  from  three  to  four.  This  was  done,  and  the 
beneficial  consequences  were  immediately  seen.  Sailors 
were  attracted  to  the  Peloponnesians  by  this  advance  of 
pay,  and  mutiny  and  discontent  appeared  among  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  Alcibiades  had  left  the  fleet  at 
Notium,  under  Antiochus,  B.C.  407,  while  he  went  to 
raise  money.  Antiochus  was  the  person  who  had  caught 
the  quail  that  had  escaped  from  Alcibiades  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  this  accident  had  led  to  their  acquaintance. 
He  was  a  good  seaman ;  but  Alcibiades  had  made  him  a 
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social  companion,  because  be  was  amused  at  his  bufiboneiy. 
Tbe  familiarity  whicb  subsisted  between  them,  was  not 
unaccompanied  by  that  contempt  which  arises  at  the  dis- 
play of  thoughtless  levity  and  folly  in  persons  whose 
position  and  influence  call  for  dignity  and  circumspection^ 
Alcibiades  had  enjoined  Antiochus  not  to  give  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  battle :  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  he  sailed 
into  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  by  his  insolent  gestures 
and  noise,  provoked  the  Spartan  admiral,  who  pursued 
him.  The  Athenians,  seeing  this,  sent  other  ships  to 
protect  him,  and  the  Peloponnesians  defended  their  leader 
in  the  same  way.  Thus  the  engagement  became  general, 
and  the  Athenians  were  defeated ;  fifteen  of  their  ships 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Lvsander.  The  enemies  of  Alci- 
biades took  advantage  of  this  untoward  event,  to  excite 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  him.  He  was  blamed 
for  entrusting  the  command  of  so  important  a  force  to 
an  incompetent  person,  and  for  allowing  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  private  motives  in  such  an  appointment, 
while  he  was  absent  collecting  money,  as  it  was  said,  to 
support  the  luxury  in  which  he  chose  to  live.  So  high 
an  opinion  was  entertained  of  his  talents,  that  his  failures 
were  considered  intentional,  and  it  was  indignantly  de- 
manded what  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  state.  He  was 
deprived  of  the  command,  and  retired  to  a  fortified  domain 
he  possessed  at  Bisanthe,  in  the  Thracian  Cheraonesus. 

Lysander  formed  oligarchical  clubs,  or  associations, 
whose  object  was  to  promote  their  own  principles,  and 
to  prepare  to  assume  governments  established  under 
them ;  he  thus  gained  considerable  powers  as  the  head 
and  leader  of  the  party.  Each  looked  to  him  for  assist- 
ance in  canning  out  the  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to 
gain  a  promment  station.  Callicratidas  succeeded  Ly- 
sander in  the  command,  b.o.  406  ;  for  among  the  Spartans, 
no  general  continued  in  office  more  than  one  year.  He  was 
but  coldly  received  by  the  firiends  of  Lysander,  to  whom 
he  presented  a  striking  contrast,  for  he  was  independent, 
straight-forward,  and  patriotic.  The  friends  of  Lysander 
admired  these  qualities  in  him  as  they  would  the  beauty 
of  a  fine  statue  ;  but  they  clung  to  Lysander,  because  he 
permitted  their  acts  of  injustice,  and  aiming  like  them- 
selves at  personal  elevation,  promoted  the  plan  by  which 
all  might  attain  it.     Murmurs  were  heard  that  the  Spar- 
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tans  changed  their  admirals  imprudently,  and  frequentlf 
Bent  out  persons,  who  did  not  possess  the  naval  skill, 
knowledge  of  mankind,  or  acquaintance  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  came,  which  were  necessary  for  the 
office.  Ly Sander,  in  resigning  the  fleet  to  Callicratidas, 
bade  him  remember  that  it  held  possession  of  the  sea. 
This  was  however  but  an  insolent  boast.  In  order  to 
embarrass  him,  he  had  returned  to  Cyrus  the  funds  he 
had  received  from  him,  for  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
war.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  and  diffi- 
culties, Callicratidas  called  a  council  at  Ephesus.  With 
characteristic  simplicity  he  laid  before  them  the  state  of 
the  case,  saying,  he  should  have  been  quite  content  to 
remain  at  home,  he  had  no  ambition  to  dispute  precedence 
in  naval  skill  with  Lysander,  or  any  other  who  pretended 
to  it ;  but  as  he  had  been  sent  out,  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  do  his  best,  and  in  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed,  he  desired  advice  whether  he 
should  remain,  or  return  home  to  report  the  state  of 
affairs  to  the  Spartan  government.  All  present  imme- 
diately entreated  him  to  remain.  The  only  alternative 
upon  this  was  to  apply  to  Gyrus  for  the  requisite 
funds.  It  was  painM  to  his  independent  spirit  to  cringe 
to  another  in  order  to  draw  from  him  the  needful  sup- 
plies, and  he  felt  it  to  be  disgraceful,  that  Greeks  should 
fawn  upon  barbarians  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  war 
against  each  other.  He  came  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus, 
and  commanded  one  of  the  attendants  to  announce  to 
their  prince  that'  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  admiral,  had 
arrived,  and  desired  an  interview.  The  reply  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  Cyrus  was  drinking.  Callicratidas  told 
him  to  say,  he  would  wait  until  Cyrus  had  finished 
drinking.  Finding  he  was  treated  with  little  courtesy, 
he  withdrew  ;  but  was  repulsed  on  again  demanding  an 
audience.  Upon  this  he  indignantly  departed,  protest- 
ing against  those  who  had  encouraged  these  barbariaoB 
in  their  pride  of  wealth,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  among  the 
Greeks,  that  they  might  not  again  stand  in  need 
of  such  assistance.  He  obtained  supplies  from  the 
Milesians,  and  was  successful  in  his  enterprises  against 
the  Athenians,  but  fell  in  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  which 
was  remarkable  for  the  unprecedented  number  of  ships 
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ged  in  it  on  both  rides.  It  took  place  b.o.  406. 
Athenians,  under  Conon,  numbered  one  hundred 
ben  sail,  eveiy  vessel  that  could  be  spared  &om  the 
being  engaged  in  the  service.  The  result  of  the 
e  was  most  important  to  the  Athenians.  The 
ry  they  gained  at  once  relieved  the  state  &om 
itening  dangers.  The  Spartans  lost  nearly  half 
'  fleet,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Athens  to  pro- 
a  peace.  An  Athenian  demagogue,  named  Cleophon,^ 
)8sfully  opposed  this,  as  he  had  before  a  similar 
apt  to  bring  the  calamitous  war  to  a  conclusion. 

10  was  Lysander  ? 

iBt  was  his  origin  ? 

iBt  peculiarity  did  be  possess  ? 

wbose  court  was  he  sent  ? 

10  was  Cyrus  ? 

mn  did  Lysander  fix  his  head  quarters  ? 

10  was  Antiochus  ? 

If  did  the  battle  of  Notium  take  place  ? 

what  year? 

10  was  blamed  at  Athens  for  this  defeat  ? 

o  succeeded  Lysander  in  the  command  ? 

at  was  the  character  of  Callicratidas  ? 

ere  did  he  lose  his  life  ? 

B  some  account  of  the  battle  of  Arginusae. 

vliat  year  did  it  take  place  ? 


CHAPTEE  LVni. 

THX   TB.IAL  OF  THE   OENEBALS. 

iT  joy  was  felt  at  Athens  at  the  victory  of  Argi- 
I,  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  popular  move- 
\f  which  evinces  what  unjustifiable  extremes  of  li- 
DU8  freedom  democratic  power  had  attained.  After 
lattle,  the  generals  were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
ijf  and  in  hastening  to  the  relief  of  a  part  of  the 
•nian  armament.  At  the  same  time,  they  des- 
led  a  force  under  Theramenes,  to  save  the  seamen 
e  ships  had  been  sunk.  But  a  violent  storm  arose, 
bat  the  officers  entrusted  with  this   latter  duty, 

bis  person  is  supposed  to  be  meant  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides, 
stain  petulant  person  opposed  to  peace. 
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were  unable  to  execute  their  orders,  and  conseqnentlT 
a  considerable  loss  of  life  took  place.  Six  of  the  eight 
generals  arrived  in  Athens,  expecting  doubtless  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  people.  Theramenes,  who  had  been  sent 
to  save  those  who  had  been  wrecked,  now  basely  set 
himself  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  these  commanders. 
The  first  attack  was  made  on  them  by  Archidemus,  i 
popular  leader,  who  held  some  office,  which  enabled  him 
to  inspect  the  administration  of  public  funds  entrusted 
to  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Erasinides,  one  of  the 
generals,  this  person  imposed  a  fine  on  him,  and  called 
him  to  account  for  the  management  of  certain  funds 
which  ho  had  received  in  the  Hellespont.  The  op- 
portunity was  taken  to  introduce  a  complaint  against 
all  the  generals,  for  their  neglect  of  the  Bailors  who 
had  been  shipwrecked.  Upon  this  charge  they  were 
all  committed  for  trial.  Theramenes  came  forward  as 
their  accuHcr,  stating,  that  they  ought  to  have  saved 
the  crews  from  tlie  wrecks,  and  that  their  excuse  that 
tlie  storm  prevented  their  doing  so,  "was  inadmissible. 
Conscious  of  their  own  innocence,  they  simply  stated, 
that  after  the  battle,  they  had  found  it  necessary  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  and  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
armament.  But  in  performing  this,  they  had  not 
neglected  their  duty  to  the  sailors  wreckea  at  Aigi- 
nu88D,  but  had  sent  a  force  under  the  command  of 
Theramenes  and  other  officers  to  save  them.  If  any 
were  to  blame,  because  that  object  had  not  been 
effected,  it  was  those  to  whom  the  charge  had  been 
entrusted ;  but  they  wished  to  accuse  none.  The  stonn 
which  arose  at  the  time,  rendered  the  execution  of  their 
wishes  impracticable.  Many  respectable  witnessea  ?roiald 
confirm  their  statement,  and  every  master  of  the  fleet, 
as  well  as  those  persons  who  had  been  saved  from  drown- 
ing at  ArginussD,  would  bear  them  out  in  all  they  as- 
serted. The  majority  of  the  assembly  were  BatuSed 
with  this  explanation,  and  thought  the  generaUi  should 
be  acquitted.  The  Proedri,  or  presiding  senators,  how- 
ever, declared  it  was  impossible  to  decide  on  the  show 
of  hands,  for  it  was  late,  and  the  evening  was  beconuDg 
dark.  The  case  was  to  be  deferred  tfll  the  next  as- 
sembly. Meanwhile,  the  popular  party  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  thar 
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fiaUow-citizens  agunBt  the  accused.  There  was  a  festival 
held  at  the  time,  called  Apaturia,  the  ohject  of  which 
was  to  keep  up  familj  connexions  among  the  people. 
Births  and  admissions  were  then  registered,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  by  each  family  at  the  house  of  its 
head.  A  number  of  persons  were  now  employed  to 
personate  mourners.  Dressed  in  black,  and  with  shaven 
heads,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  had  lost  relations, 
ihey  pretended  to  lament  the  death  of  kinsmen,  who 
had  been  drowned  after  the  battle.  This  artful  display 
had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Although  the  generals  had  not  been  fairly  tried,  as  tney 
had  not  properly  made  their  defence,  and  no  witnesses 
had  been  examined,  yet  Callixenus  now  moved  the  fol- 
lowing decree  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred :  "  Where- 
as, the  accusations  against  the  generals,  as  well  as  their 
defence,  have  been  heard  in  a  previous  assembly :  Be  it 
enacted,  that  all  the  Athenians  give  their  votes  on  the 
case,  according  to  their  tribes,  and  that  for  each  tribe 
there  be  set  two  urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condem- 
nation or  acquittal.  If  the  majority  declare  them  guilty, 
let  them  suffer  death,  let  their  property  be  confiscated,  a 
tenth  of  it  being  set  apart  for  the  goddess."  To  add  fresh 
fbel  to  the  animosity  already  kindled  against  the  accused 
party,  a  man  was  produced,  who  stated  that  he  had  es- 
caped drowning  by  clinging  to  a  barrel  of  meal ;  that 
his  comrades,  who  were  perishing  around  him,  charged 
him  with  their  last  breath  to  tell  the  people  of  Athens, 
that  their  generals  had  left  the  brave  men  who  had 
fimght  in  her  defence,  to  perish.  The  generals  were 
not  destitute  of  friends.  Euryptolemus,  a  cousin  of  Al- 
eibiades,  came  forward,  and  protested  against  the  injus- 
tiee  exercised  ac^ainst  them,  and  declared  that  it  was 
ike  intention  of  their  friends  to  prosecute  Callixenus. 
An  outcry  was  raised,  that  ''  it  was  strange  the  people 
vera  to  be  interfered  with."  One  of  them  declared, 
that  if  any  should  attempt  to  control  them,  he  should 
be  tried  in  the  same  way  as  the  generals  were.  The  Fry- 
tmua  said  the  proposition  of  Callixenus  was  illegal.  A 
tumult  ensued,  the  magistrates  were  threatened,  and  the 
objectors  gave  way.  Socrates,  the  Epistates,  or  diair- 
man,  alone  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  lawless  spirit 
which    possessed    the  multitude,  and    to  which    men 

L  2 
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timidly  yielded,  conscious,  while  they  did  so,  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  results  at  which  it  aimed.  Euiypto- 
lemus  arose,  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  defence 
of  the  accused.  It  was  not  his  intention,  he  said, 
wholly  to  exonerate  the  generals ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
thought  his  relative,  Pericles,  and  his  intimate  fhend, 
Diomedon,^  had  been  guilty  of  imprudence  in  not  stat- 
ing in  their  despatches  that  they  had  entrusted  the 
duty  of  saving  the  sailors  to  Theramenes  and  others. 
Had  they  done  this,  their  conduct  would  not  have  been 
called  in  question.  If  displeasure  had  been  due,  it 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  parties  whom  they  had  thus 
commissioned.  He  trusted,  however,  that  they  would 
not,  in  consequence  of  this  omission,  be  delivered  over 
to  designing  and  ungrateful  men  ;  and  he  demanded,  on 
their  part,  that  a  day  might  be  appointed,  in  which  they 
might  make  their  defence,  and  produce  their  evidence. 
The  truth  would  thus  be  brought  to  light,  and  the  people 
might  be  saved  from  the  commission  of  an  act  of  m* 
justice,  alike  injurious  to  themselves,  and  offensive  to 
the  gods.  There  was  a  decree,  called  after  its  author, 
Cannonus,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  persons  charged 
with  any  act  of  treason,  included  under  the  general 
description  of  "wrong  to  the  people,"  should  be  tried 
by  the  popular  assembly,  and  held  in  fetters  whilst  he 
was  pleading  his  cause.  He  demanded  that  the  generals 
should  be  tried  separately,  according  to  this  law,  and  each 
allowed  a  day  for  his  defence.  Such  a  request,  he  said, 
was  not  too  much  to  ask  for  men  who  had  achieved  so 
glorious  a  victory.  This  was  not  an  occasion  on  which 
justice  would  be  defeated  by  delay.  The  power  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  assembly,  and  it  was  with  them  to 
condemn  or  acquit ;  but  a  hasty  sentence,  in  which  all 
were  condemned,  would  be  followed  by  fruitless  and 
bitter  regrets.  He  called  attention  to  the  fiftct,  that 
one  of  the  generals  accused  had  himself  been  rescued 
from  drovming.  He  entreated  the  people  to  avoid  the 
guilt  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  but  patiently  to  submit 
to  a  misfortune  sent  by  the  gods,  and  not  to  charge  the 
calamity  as  a  crime  on  their  victorious  generals,  who 
deserved  to  be  honoured  and  rewarded  for  their  gallant 

1  Names  of  two  of  the  generalB. 
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conduct.  He  moTed  that  they  should  be  tried  according 
to  the  hiw  of  Cannonus.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
small  majority,  when  an  objection  was  made  to  the  de- 
cree, and  the  question  was  again  put,  whether  the  trial 
was  to  be  so  conducted,  or  whether  the  proposition  of 
Callixenus,  by  which  they  were  to  be  condemned  or 
acquitted  together  without  making  any  defence,  should 
be  acted  upon.  It  was  found  that  the  majority  were  in 
favour  of  the  latter  course.  The  votes  were  taken,  and 
by  them  the  eight  generals  were  condemned.  Six  of 
them  being  present,  were  executed,  b.  o.  406. 

What  two  duties  engaged  the  Athenian  generals  after  the  battle  of 

Arginuss? 
How  had  they  executed  this  ? 

By  whom  were  proceedings  commenced  against  them  ? 
What  explanation  did  they  give  ? 

Who  proposed  a  decree  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  them  ? 
What  was  the  decree  ? 
By  whom  was  their  conduct  defended  ? 

What  was  the  substance  of  the  defence  made  by  Euryptolemus  ? 
How  did  the  trial  end  ? 
In  what  year  were  the  generals  condemned  ? 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

LTBANDXB  AlTD  OTBTJS.   BATTLE  OP  -SGOS  POTAMI. 
BLOCKADE  OF  ATHENS.   THEBAMEyES. 

Afteb  the  death  of  Callicratidas,  a  requisition  was  sent  to 
Sparta  that  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces 
might  again  be  entrusted  to  Lysander.  The  LacedsBmo- 
nian  law  made  it  illegal  to  appoint  the  same  person  ti^ice 
to  that  office,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  in  this  case 
evaded  whilst  the  letter  was  observed.  The  title  of  com- 
mander was  bestowed  upon  Aracus,  whilst  Lysander, 
ostensibly  occupying  an  inferior  rank,  exercised  the  au- 
thority of  chief  commander.  Cyrus  had  withheld  his 
supplies  during  the  time  of  Callicratidas,  and  although  he 
complained  he  had  already  expended  a  greater  sum  than 
DanuB  the  king,  his  father,  had  intended,  yet  he  now 
placed  at  Lysander's  disposed  sufficient  funds  to  refit  his 
navy  and  pay  the  arrears  of  wages  due  to  the  sailors. 
Cyrus  had  an  object  of  his  own  in  prospect.    It  appears 
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that  he  aimed  at  ohtaininff  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  he 
thought  the  Spartans  would  form  useful  auxiliaries  in  the 
war  which  would  probably  arise  between  him  and  his 
elder  brother  Artaxerzes,  who  was  the  heir.  His  mother 
Parjsatis,  with  whom  he  was  the  favourite,  tried  to  for- 
ther  his  designs  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  Darius  to 
appoint  him  hii)  successor  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother. 
Darius  had  probably  observed  the  aspiring  and  ambitious 
spirit  manifested  by  him,  and  desiring  to  curb  it,  made  the 
state  of  his  own  health  a  pretext  for  summoning  him  to 
his  court.  In  the  previous  year  Cyrus  had  put  to  death  two 
princes  of  the  royal  blood  for  neglecting  in  his  presence 
to  observe  a  ceremony  used  only  in  the  courts  of  kings, 
namely,  that  of  showing  the  hand  throucfh  the  long 
sleeves  of  the  Persian  dress,  a  custom  which  seems  to 
have  originated  in  a  fear  of  assassination  by  some  con- 
cealed weapon.  At  his  departure  for  court  Cyrus  con- 
veyed to  Lysander  all  the  revenues  arising  from  the  cities 
he  commanded.  Thus  abundantly  supplied  he  was  aUe 
to  prosecute  the  war  very  successfuUy.  He  had  taken 
the  rich  city  of  Lampsacua  when  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Athenian  fleet  of  one  huudred  and  eighty  sail,  b.o  405. 
This  force  made  for  ^gos  Potami,  about  two  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  lying.  TTpon 
this  occasion  the  infatuated  carelessness  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  led  to  the  most  fatal  results.  Their  first  offers 
of  battle  being  declined,  they  allowed  their  men  to  leave 
their  ships  and  to  wander  up  the  country.  This  was 
observed  by  the  enemy,  and  remarked  also  oy  one  whose 
experiencea  eye  instantly  perceived  the  peril  in  whidi 
the  whole  force  was  thus  placed.  The  domain  of  Alcibi^ 
ades,  to  which  he  had  retired,  was  near  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  he  could  watch  from  it  the  proceecUngs  of  the 
fleet.  He  came  down  to  the  sea  shore  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  commanders  to  the  danger  to  which  thej 
were  exposing  their  force,  but  his  friendly  and  judidoas 
warning  was  contemptuously  received.  The  commanders 
told  him  he  would  do  well  to  recollect  they  were  eenerab 
now  and  not  he,  and  they  persisted  with  all  the  obatintfiy 
of  folly  in  the  same  course,  still  continuing  to  permit  the 
men  to  leave  their  ships  and  disperse  over  the  country. 

Lysander  instructed  the  captains  to  watch  these  pro- 
ceemngs,  and  when  they  saw  the  Athenians  had  landed 
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the^  were  to  lift  up  a  brazen  shield  as  a  signal,  upon 
which  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  whole  Feloponnesian 
fleet  adyanoed  to  the  attack.  The  Athenian  ^ips  were 
wholly  defenceless,  the  men  had  deserted  them,  and  were 
scattered  in  various  parties  on  the  shore :  some  were 
walking  in  the  fields  and  others  were  lying  asleep  in  the 
tent,  many  were  at  dinner  or  in  the  market.  Conon,  one 
of  the  gen^als,  descried  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and 
did  his  utmost  by  threats  and  entreaties  to  induce  his 
men  to  re-embark.  He  contrived  to  escape  with  eisht 
salleyB,  but  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Ly- 
iander  returned  in  triumph  to  Lampsacus  to  the  sound 
of  flutes  and  songs  of  victory,  carrying  with  him  three 
tiiousand  prisoners. 

Amongst  these  was  Philocles,  who  had  a  little  before 
nrocured  a  decree  at  Athens  that  the  prisoners  taken 
in  war  should  have  their  right  thumbs  cut  off.  Lysander 
asked  what  punishment  he  supposed  he  deserved  after 
having  been  so  severe  against  the  Grecians.  Philocles 
replied,  **  Do  not  bring  nn  accusation  against  those  who 
have  no  judge,  but  as  vou  are  the  conqueror  treat  us  as 
we  in  your  place  should  have  treated  you."  It  has  been 
lelatea  that  Lvsander  bathed  and  dressed  himself  as  for 
a  sacrifice,  and  having  given  the  signal  for  the  slaughter, 
himself  put  Philocles  to  death. 

Wherever  Lysander  went  he  endeavoured  to  drive  the 
Athenian  sojourners  into  Athens,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
ducinK  a  scarcity  in  that  city.  He  placed  members  of 
the  ougarchical  clubs  he  had  formed  as  leaders  of  the 
governments  he  established  wherever  he  had  influence 
to  do  so. 

The  Paralus  arrived  in  the  night  at  Athens,  and  the 
news  of  the  defeat  spread  through  the  city  and  occasioned 
the  most  profound  grief.  The  citizens  assembled  in  groups 
to  deplore  a  calamity  by  which  the  last  hope  of  their 
atate  had  perished,  it  is  said  that  the  excitement  and 
affitation  were  so  intense  and  general  that  none  of  the 
atizens  retired  to  rest  that  night.  Thev  were  now  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  defence,  and  all  their  allies  with 
one  exeeption  considered  their  affairs  irretrievable,  and 
abandoned  all  intention  of  making  an  effort  in  their 
favour.     The  land  forces  of  the  Pebponnesians  encamped 
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in  the  groves  of  the  academy,  and  Ljsander  shortly  after 
appeared  with  one  hundred  and  fiilby  galleys  before  the 
mouth  of  the  Peirseus.  The  event  the  Athenians  most 
dreaded  was  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchical  govern- 
ment :  political  animosity  was  so  deep-rooted  that  the 
oligarchical  party  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
support  of  the  enemy  of  the  state  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing a  triumph  over  their  political  opponents,  the  supporters 
of  the  democracy. 

Preparations  for  a  siege  were  carried  on  at  Athens. 
To  the  proposals  made  by  the  Athenians,  their  conquerors 
replied  oy  demanding  that  the  Peirsus  and  the  long  walk 
should  be  pulled  down  for  a  mile  on  each  side.  Cleophon 
again  made  himself  conspicuous  by  threatening  the  life 
of  any  individual  who  advised  peace  on  such  terms.  But 
the  want  of  provisions  was  every  day  more  pressingly 
felt.  The  sudaen  destruction  of  the  fleet  had  rendered  nre- 
cautionary  preparation  for  such  circumstances  impossible, 
and  after  several  persons  had  died  of  want  an  attempt 
was  made  to  resume  the  negociation.  Theramenes,  one 
of  tho  oligarchical  party,  and  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
Athens,  but  who  professed  to  be  on  the  popular  side, 
proposed  going  to  Lysander  to  discover  whether  the 
reloponnesians  were  inflexible  in  demanding  the  destroo- 
tion  of  the  long  walls,  and  intended  to  make  the  people 
slaves.  He  remained  with  Lysander  three  months,  ut- 
fully  delaying,  that  want  of  provisions  might  induce  the 
Athenians  to  agree  to  whatever  was  proposed.  He 
then  announced  it  was  necessary  he  should  go  to  Sparta. 
The  embassy  was  stopped  on  its  way  by  a  message 
from  the  Ephori.  Deputies  from  the  allied  states  as- 
sembled to  decide  on  the  fate  of  'Athens,  the  citf 
which  had  once  proudly  raised  her  head  above  all, 
but  now  as  a  supplicant  stood  trembling  at  the  voice 
which  was  to  decide  upon  her  very  existence.  The 
Corinthians  and  Thebans  were  inclined  to  exercise  no 
mercy  towards  their  old  enemy ;  it  is  said  that  a  Theban 
orator  proposed  razing  the  city  to  the  ground  and  turning 
Attica  into  a  sheep  walk ;  it  has  also  been  stated  that  a 
musician  of  Phocis  excited  the  compassion  of  those  pre- 
sent towards  Athens.  Lysander,  aware  he  should  best 
serve  the  Spartans  by  making  the  city  dependent,  pleaded 
in  favour  of  mercy,  declaring  he  could  never  consent  to 
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the  destruction  of  a  state  which  had  rendered  such  emi- 
nent services  to  Greece,  ^e  city  was  therefore  spared. 
The  conditions  imposed  were  the  demolition  of  the  long 
walls  and  of  the  Peiraeus,  the  reduction  of  the  fleet 
to  twelve  ships,  and  the  annexation  of  Athens  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacv,  signified  in  the  words  that 
the  allies  and  enemies  of  Sparta  should  be  the  allies  and 
enemies  of  Athens,  and  that  the  Athenians  were  to  follow 
when  the  Spartans  led. 

The  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  perishing  from  starva- 
tion A  crowd  flocked  round  Theramenes  on  his  return, 
jet  part  of  the  assembly  voted  against  making  the  conces- 
sion required,  but  the  majority  accepted  the  terms  of  peace. 
Cleomenes  said  the  conduct  of  Theramenes  presented  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Themistocles,  who  had  outwitted  the 
enemy  for  the  security  of  Athens ;  Theramenes  had  out- 
witted his  countrymen  in  order  to  procure  the  destruction 
of  their  means  of'^ defence.  He  replied,  Themistocles  had 
built  the  walls  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  for  its  safety 
lie  now  proposed  to  raze  them ;  if  walls  were  essential  to  a 
city,  Sparta  must  be  in  a  woeM  plight,  for  she  had  none. 

Thus  bodily  suffering,  scarcity,  and  famine  pressed  on 
the  people,  and  wrung  from  them  a  consent  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  defences  they  had  found  necessary.  The 
Spartan  conqueror  sailed  into  the  Peirseus.  Amid  the 
shouts  of  soldiers  crowned  with  chaplets  and  the  songs 
of  minstrels  from  the  camp  and  city,  the  walls  of  Athens 
fell.  Her  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  ships,  was 
consumed  in  the  flames. 

This  event  terminated  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
had  commenced  B.C.  431  and  lasted  tiU  b.c.  404,  making 
a  period  of  nearly  twenty-seven  years. 

Who  took  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  after  the  death  of 

Camcratidu? 
From  whom  did  Lviander  receive  supplies  ? 
What  designs  did  Uyms  entertain  ? 
What  city  was  taken  hy  Lysander  ? 
By  whom  was  he  pursued  ? 

What  course  was  foUowed  hy  the  Athenians  on  this  occasion  ? 
Descrihe  the  hattle  of  Mgos  Potami. 
What  measures  did  Lysander  take  after  the  battle  ? 
How  did  the  Athenians  receive  the  news  ? 
What  force  encamped  round  Athens  ? 
What  conditions  did  the  Peloponnesians  require  ? 
Who  was  Theramenes  ? 

Ld 
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What  occurred  at  the  council  held  to  dedde  on  the  fate  of  Athens? 

Upon  what  terms  was  Athens  spared  ? 

How  was  Theramenes  receiyed  on  his  return  ? 

Describe  what  took  place. 

In  what  year  were  the  walls  destroyed  ? 

How  long  did  the  Peloponnesian  war  last  ? 


CHAJPTEE  LX 

THE    GOYEBITMSKT    OF    THE   THIBTT.      THE    BETTTB5    07 
LTSAITDEB.       THE   PBOBEOUTIOST  OF  THE   STCOPHAHT8. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Spartans  to  reduce  Athens 
to  the  condition  of  on  insignincant  dependent  state,  and 
in  furtherance  of  this  object,  to  place  it  under  a  hw 
rulers  termed  oligarchs,  who  should  look  to  them  for 
support.  A  large  party  in  Athens  had  long  been  labour- 
inff  to  effect  a  revolution,  and  the  members  of  it  now  not 
omy  cooperated  with  the  Spartans*  government  in  its 
design,  but  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity and  assistance  presented  to  them  to  effect  a  ohiuige 
by  which  they  hoped  to  attain  power.  Among  the  leaden 
of  this  faction  was  Critias,  a  man  of  considerable  talent^ 
who  had  studied  under  Socrates,  though  not  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  improving  himself  in  integrity  and  virtue,  which 
the  precepts  and  example  of  that  philosopher  inculoafcedi 
but  to  acquire  accomplishments  woich  might  prove  ser- 
viceable to  him  in  his  political  career.  He  nad  been 
banished  by  the  sentence  of  the  people,  and  it  baa  been 
supposed  tnat  this  circumstance  had  some  effect  in  pro- 
ducing the  tyrannical  disposition  he  evinced  to  trample 
on  ana  oppress  them.  He  biecame  infamous  by  the  Tiolenoe 
by  which  he  sought  to  maintain  the  government  he  bsd 
assisted  in  establishing.  Next  to  him  was  Theramenefl^ 
who  though  possessed  by  a  craving  desire  of  power, 
scarcely  worthy  to  be  called  ambition,  and  ready  to  aban- 
don his  principles  whenever  they  stood  in  the  way  of  Ub 
advancement,  yet  refused  to  participate  in  the  craehies 
resorted  to  by  his  colleagues.  He  found  it  imposaible  cor- 
dially to  unite  with  them,  and  soon  warned  them  of  the 
imprudence  of  persisting  in  measures  that  were  likely  by 
their  excessively  oppressive  nature  to  arouse  the  people 
to  determined  and  desperate  opposition. 
After  the  blockade  of  Athens,  Lysander  was  invited  bj 
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Critiaa,  TherAmenes,  and  others  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
to  attend  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
the  constitution.    A  proposal  was  brought  forward  by 
Theramenes,  that  the  power  should  be  vested  in  thirty 
persons,  and  that  these  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  revising  and  altering  the  laws.   A  murmur  of  dis- 
approbation was  heard  from  the  people  at  this.   The  sense 
of  the  assembly  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  it  was 
useless  to  resist,  as  the  oligarchical  party  possessed  all  the 
power.  Lysander  bade  the  people  reflect  that  the  city  was 
at  his  mercy ;  the  question  of  its  preservation  or  destruc- 
tion might  yet  be  considered.     lie  was  no  longer  bound 
by  the  treaty,  as  the  people  themselves  had  broken  it,  by 
keeping  up  their  walls  after  the  time  specified  for  their 
destruction.  A  Pebponnesian  army  was  ready  to  enforce 
his  behest^  and  the  people,  impotent  to  resist,  were  com- 
pelled to  concede  an  apparent  concurrence  in  acts  to 
which  their  feeUngs  and  judgment  were  really  opposed. 
Soon  after  this,  Lysander,  t&ing  with  him  the  Athenian 
galleys,  returned  to  Sparta,  laden  with  wealth  and  spoils. 
Be  bad  four  hundred  and  seventy  talents  which  he  had 
zeoeived  in  accordance  with  the  permission  of  Cyrus  firom 
the  €itie8  in  Asia:  he  had  previously  sent  home  one 
thouaaod  talents  after  the  capture  of  Athens.    The  trea- 
sure was  entrusted  to  Gjlippus,  the  general  who  had 
distaoffuished  himself  durmg  the  war  in  Sicily ;  but  he 
tarnished  all  the  glory  he  had  gained  by  the  want  of  rec- 
titude he  now  displayed ;  losing  in  this  one  act  the  well- 
merited  praise  earned  bv  the  peHbrmance  of  hard  service. 
He  furnished  an  example  of  the  instability  of  any  worth 
not  based  upon  profound  conviction.     Without  deeply 
rooted  principles,  no  character  of  beautiful  proportion 
and  consisteney  can  be  produced ;  the  peculiar  besetting 
■in  will  come,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  and  will  as  surely 
triumph ;  for  the  only  weapon  which  is  sufficient  to  re- 
pulse it  is  wanting.    The  Ichors  found  the  treasures  did 
not  tally  with  the  inventory  accompanying  them,  of  the 
existence  of  which  Gylippus  was  unconscious.   A  slave  of 
his  hinted,  that  under  the  tiling  of  the  house  of  Gylippus, 
the  missing  treasures  might  be  found.     Gylippus  nad 
opened  the  seams  of  the  sacks,  and  abstracted  it  for  his 
own  use.    A  sentence  of  banishment  was  pronounced 
against  him,  and  be  died  of  starvation,  but  whether  in 
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accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Ephors  or  not,  is  uncer- 
tain. Ljsander  was  also  rich  in  gifts  presented  to  him 
by  cities  desirous  either  of  testifying  gratitude,  or  of 
gaining  his  favour  and  protection. 

The  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  so  much 
wealth  were  dreaded  by  the  Spartans ;  their  principles  and 
institutions  were  opposed  to  the  indolent  and  luxurious 
manner  of  life  which  riches  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
encourage.  By  way  of  removing  what  was  considered  as 
a  temptation  to  the  virtue  of  the  people,  it  was  moved, 
that  the  treasure  should  be  dedicated  to  Apollo,  at  Bd- 
phi,  but  the  proposal  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  friendB 
of  Lysander,  and  on  their  interference  it  was  left  in  the 
public  treasury.  Memorials  of  the  \ictories  he  had  gained 
at  Notium  and  ^Egos  Potami  were  placed  by  Lysander 
in  the  Spartan  temples.  Among  such  was  a  large  group  of 
statues  at  Delphi,  consisting  of  the  figures  of  Poseiaon, 
who  was  represented  as  presenting  a  crown  to  Lysander ; 
of  Zeus,  Apollo,  the  Twms,  and  persons  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  war. 

The  government  of  Athens  soon  assumed  a  tyrannieal 
aspect,  though  at  first  it  proceeded  against  parties  deserv- 
ing punishment,  yet  even  in  these  acts  it  claimed  immu- 
nity from  the  restraints  of  law.  The  first  prosecution  was 
agreeable  to  the  people.  It  was  against  a  class  which  had 
drawn  on  itself  just  odium  bv  the  mean  and  base  arts  to 
which  its  cupidity  had  resorted.  The  sycophants  had  oome 
into  existence  on  the  introduction  of  a  law  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  figs.  It  was  an  ancient  law,  made  probably 
in  some  time  of  temporary  scarcity ;  it  had  not  been  al>* 
rogated  when  the  cause  for  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
fig  trade  had  been  carried  on  in  defiance  of  it,  and  those 
who  gave  information  against  persons  engaged  in  it  were 
considered  malicious.  The  term  sycophant  means  one 
who  gives  information  about  figs ;  it  was  applied,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dislike  with  which  the  class  was  regarded, 
as  an  opprobrious  epithet  generally  to  all  spies  and  in- 
formers. The  democratic  government  of  Athens  was 
jealous  and  suspicious  of  any  individuals  who  appeared 
likely  to  attain  distinction,  power,  or  eminence  by  wealth 
or  merit,  as  men  who  might  become  dangerous  by  dis- 
turbing the  equality  it  laboured  to  preserve.  Any  secret 
information  was  therefore  welcome ;  the  trade  of  infonn- 
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ing  became  lucrative,  since  half  the  penalty  prescribed 
became  the  bounty  of  the  accuser.  As  the  courts  were 
generally  inclined  to  take  part  against  the  persons  ac- 
cused, such  usually  preferred  quieting  the  informer  by  a 
bribe,  and  avoiding  a  trial  by  paying  a  sum  of  money. 
The  city  thus  became  full  of  spies  and  false  witnesses, 
who  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  inform  where  they  saw  any 
chance  of  extortion,  either  in  the  form  of  hush-money,  or 
as  a  bribe  from  the  government,  and  they  found  it  not 
difficult  to  provide  witnesses  to  substantiate  the  charges 
they  originated.  It  may  be  easily  believed  that  the  pro- 
secution of  this  class  was  considered  a  salutary  mea- 
sure. But  the  method  in  which  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  caused  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion:  for  al- 
though these  justly  deserved  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced against  them  by  the  Thirty,  yet  guiltless  per- 
sons might  under  the  same  regulation  fall  at  the  will 
of  the  judges.  The  Thirty  presided  over  the  trial,  and 
two  tables  being  placed  opposite  to  them,  the  ball  by 
which  each  counsellor  declared  his  opinion  was  placed 
on  it,  and  the  Thirty  could  see  which  way  he  voted.  The 
Thirty  proceeded  against  any  parties  they  wished  to  re- 
move, and  were  able  by  a  mock  trial  to  procure  their  con- 
demnation. Observing  that  these  and  other  acts  of  ty- 
ranny produced  signs  of  discontent,  they  requested  the 
Spartans  to  send  them  an  armed  force.  Having  obtained 
this,  they  proceeded  more  fearlessly  than  before.  About 
one  thousand  five  hundred  persons  were  put  to  death  in 
the  course  of  three  months,  upon  suspicion  that  a  pre- 
ference for  the  former  government  was  entertained  by 
them.  Among  a  number  of  persons  of  perfectly  blameless 
character  thus  condemned,  was  Leo,  who  had  fled  to  Sa- 
lamia,  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  these  political  persecutors. 
They  issued  orders  to  Socrates  and  iour  others  to  bring 
him  back  from  Salamis.  Socrates  being  aware  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  crime,  refused  to  execute  the  com- 
mand,  but  the  remaining  four  were  less  scrupulous. 

What  were  the  intentions  of  Sparta  towards  Athens  ? 
Who  oo-operated  with  Sparta  ? 
Who  was  the  leader  of  this  party  ? 
What  was  the  character  of  Theramenes  ? 

What  took  place  at  the  assembly  called  after  the  blockade  of  Athens  ^ 
by  the  Spartans  ? 
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GiTe  an  account  of  the  return  of  Lysander. 

How  did  Gylippns  disgrace  himself? 

What  became  of  the  treasures  ? 

Who  were  the  Sycophants  ? 

How  did  the  government  proceed  ? 

What  force  was  employed  by  the  Thirty  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXI. 

TnXBAMEI^S  AND   OBITIAS.      THBASTBULTTB  AKD  THE 
AMNESTY.      THE   DEATH   OF  ALCIBIADS8. 

These  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Thirty,  produeed 
their  natural  effect  upon  the  people.  General  mistrust 
.was  eicited.  Theramenes  perceived  this,  and  warned 
Critias,  that  the  execution  ot  men  who  were  eminent  and 
respectable,  merely  on  account  of  political  differences, 
and  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  attached  to  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  government,  would  give  disgust  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of 
milder  measures,  by  which  their  support  might  he 
gradually  won.  Critias  replied,  that  *'  The*  position  of 
the  Thirty  was  to  be  maintained  by  force  and  terror; 
and  aU  who  did  not  support  them,  must  be  treated  as 
enemies."  Theramenes  again  called  the  attention  of 
his  coUeagues  to  the  impolicy  of  irritating  the  people 
by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force. 

Their  unpopularity,  which  was  becoming  erery  day 
more  apparent,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  charaeter  (n 
Theramenes,  induced  the  Thirty  to  pay  some  attentkm 
to  what  he  said ;  it  was  notorious  that  he  never  adhered 
to  a  declining  cause.  The  facility  with  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  sentiments  of  the  side  it  suited  him  to 
adopt,  had  obtained  for  him  the  nick-name  of  ''  the  shoe 
which  fitted  either  foot."  His  withdrawal,  therafiwe, 
was  looked  on  as  a  bad  sign,  and  made  his  coUeagues 
feel  doubtful  as  to  their  own  security.  To  ensure  a 
certain  number  of  adherents,  they  made  a  list  of  tluee 
thousand,  to  be  associated  with  them  by  certain  pri- 
vileges and  duties :  and  acting  upon  the  principle  toat 
force  should  rule,  they  disarmed  sdl  the  citizena  exc^t 
the  knights  and  these  three  thousand,  hj  whom  they 
supposed  the  people  might  be  kept  in  subjection.    Im*- 
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gining  themaelTes  now  to  be  perfectly  safe,  they  indulged 
8ieir  cruelty  without  restraint. 

The  sources  of  wealth  which  Athens  had  once  pos- 
sessed, were  now  cut  off.  Dependent  states  no  longer 
sent  in  their  tributes ;  her  commerce  was  gone ;  nor 
were  her  streets  frequented  as  formerly  by  foreigners, 
who  enriched  the  city  by  their  fees  and  presence.  The 
poor  wasted  territory  of  Attica  produced  but  slender 
liinds,  and  the  Thirty  were  so  ill-provided  with  means, 
as  to  find  it  embarrassing  to  keep  the  Spartan  force  in 
pay.  To  Bupply  this  deficiency,  they  had  recourse  to  a 
most  unjustinable  expedient.  Peison,  and  another  of  their 
body,  proposed  that  they  should  plunder  the  whole  class 
of  strangers  dwelling  at  Athens,  under  pretext  that  many 
of  them  were  evil-afifected  towards  the  government.  Eacn 
member  of  the  Thirty  was  to  be  allowed  one  alien,  whom 
he  was  to  spoil  ana  put  to  death.  Theramenes  pro- 
tested against  this  imquitous  proposal,  declaring  that 
eyen  the  sycophants,  who  had  been  so  much  hated,  had 
never  been  guilty  of  such  gross  injustice ;  they  had  never 
taken  away  both  property  and  life;  and  he  believed 
■ach  proceedings  would  occasion  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Thirty,  however,  were  not  to  be  deterred 
from  their  unrighteous  purpose.  They  commenced  by 
putting  ten  to  death,  two  of  whom  were  poor  men, 
selected  intentionally  to  lull  suspicion  as  to  the  real 
nieroenary  motives  of  these  murders.  Among  the  vic- 
tims on  this  occasion  were  Polemarchus  and  Lysias,  the 
B0D8  of  Cephalus,  a  Syracusan,  who  had  been  invited 
to  Athens  by  Pericles.  When  Lysias  was  about  fifteen 
Tears  old,  he  joined  some  colonists,  and  went  to  Thurii, 
in  Italy.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  among  the  people, 
but  was  compelled,  like  the  other  colonists,  to  return 
to  Athens.  Here  they  carried  on  a  flourishing  manu- 
Uidsare  of  shields,  in  which  they  employed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  slaves.  This  wealth  induced  the  Thirty  to 
fix  on  him  as  their  prey.  Peison  himself  undertook  to 
seiie  him.  He  did  so  while  he  was  sitting  at  table 
with  his  friends ;  persons  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
the  manufactory  to  take  possession  of  the  property, 
while  they  were^one,  Lysias  offered  a  bribe  to  Peison 
to  save  his  life.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  but  regardless  of  the 
violation  of  his  promise,  Peison  robbed  him  of  all  his  gold, 
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even  refusing  bim  one  piece  for  the  e^ipenses  of  his  flight, 
and  then  delivered  him  up.  Polemarchus  was  also  ar- 
rested, and  compelled  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock ;  his 
goods  were  seized  with  a  rapacity  that  spared  nothing ; 
even  his  wife's  eanings  were  taken  from  her,  and  the 
expenses  of  his  exequies  were  defrayed  by  his  friends. 
Lysias  eventually  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house 
ol  a  friend  dwelling  on  the  Peirieus. 

The  opposition  made  by  Theramenes  to  the  acts  of 
the  Thirty,  rendered  him  an  object  of  dislike  among 
them.  They  began  to  fear  he  might  become  a  powerful 
opponent,  and  resolved  to  remove  so  troublesome  and 
dangerous  a  person.  With  this  intention,  they  placed  a 
daring  bajid  of  armed  men  round  the  council  chamber, 
and  Critias  then  came  forward  with  his  accusation.  He 
stated,  that  he  was  aware  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  blamed  for  the  number  of  executions  which 
had  taken  place,  but  he  thought  the  censure  undeserved. 
In  all  revolutions,  such  events  were  inevitable.  It  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  newly  established  form  of  go- 
vernment by  decided  measures,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  policy  to  get  rid  of  disaftected  persons.  A  dispo- 
sition to  oppose  and  thwart  his  colleagues,  had  been 
manifested  by  Theramenes.  He  had  constantly  found 
fault  with  their  proceedings,  and  endeavoured  to  harass 
them  at  very  step.  He  had  drawn  them  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  Sparta;  he  had  overthrown  the  democracy, 
and  had  instigated  them  in  the  course  which  they  had 
chosen.  But  now,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  danger, 
he  had,  with  the  treachery  for  which  he  was  notorious, 
shown  a  disposition  to  desert  the  cause,  and  join  the 
popular  party.  But  his  fickleness  was  proverbial.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  he  had  seduced  others  into  revo- 
lutions, and  in  the  hour  of  danger  deserted  them.  But 
what  could  be  expected  of  the  man,  who  after  having 
failed  to  execute  the  orders  of  his  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Arginusse,  had  procured  their  condemnation  under 
the  charge  of  neglecting  their  duty  ?  So  selfish  and 
dishonourable  a  person  well  deserved  the  severest  pun- 
ishment. It  was  necessary  to  the  common  safety,  that 
he  should  die;  in  the  name  therefore,  of  the  Thirty, 
Critias  said,  he  impeached  him  as  a  traitor  and  enemy 
to  the  constitution.     Theramenes  made  a  defence^  in 
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which  he  attempted  to  vindicate  his  conduct.  He  had 
approved  of  the  prosecution  of  the  sycophants,  but  had 
condemned  the  execution  of  persons  such  as  Leo,  who 
were  not  charged  with  any  crime,  and  he  thought  such 
acts  would  render  the  government  odious  to  all  good 
men.  He  had  opposed  the  introduction  of  a  Spartan 
garrison ;  he  had  also  considered  it  impolitic  to  disarm 
the  citizens,  because  he  thought  the  state  might  be 
guided  by  its  own  subjects.  He  endeavoured  to  free 
himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  and  want  of 

Erinciple,  by  saying,  that  he  was  opposed  alike  to  a 
centious  democracy,  and  to  an  oppressive  oligarchy ; 
and  he  defied  Gritias  to  show  that  he  had  at  any  time 
favoured  either.  This  explanation  was  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  of  the  council,  and  the  assembly  were 
evidently  favourably  inclined  towards  hitn.  Gritias  and 
his  party  had  recourse  to  force,  and  he  declared  he  and 
his  colleagues  condemned  Theramenes  to  death.  Upon 
this  sentence,  Theramenes  rushed  to  the  altar  of  Hestia,^ 
which  was  in  the  room,  and  he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
council,  in  which  he  entreated  them  to  resist  the  in- 
justice of  Gritias,  by  which  they  might  one  day  fall  in 
the  same  manner.  He  knew  the  altar  would  not  pro- 
tect him,  but  he  fled  to  it  that  all  might  have  evidence 
of  the  impiety  of  his  enemies,  as  they  had  of  their  in- 
juatice.  He  was  seized  and  hurried  across  the  Agora, 
exclaiming,  as  he  was  dragged  on,  against  the  injustice 
of  his  enemies.  According  to  his  sentence,  he  drank 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  which  was  the  capital  punishment 
at  Athens,  and  dashing  the  dregs  to  the  ground,  he  said, 
"  This  to  the  beloved  Gritias,"  in  imitation  of  the  way  of 
drinking  toasts,  common  among  the  Athenians. 

The  Thirty  now  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  the  Athe- 
nians, finding  neither  their  property  nor  their  lives  were 
secure,  sought  protection  in  other  cities.  Argos,  Megara, 
and  Thebes  were  filled  with  the  refugees.  By  a  law  passed 
at  Thebes  every  city  in  Bceotia  was  open  to  them,  and 
persons  who  did  not  give  the  emigrants  assistance  were 
liable  to  a  fine. 

There  was  living  at  Thebes  at  that  time  a  celebrated 
general  named  Thrasybulus,  who  had  been  banished  from 

*  Vesta  (from  l(rr(a,  the  hearth) ,  the  guardian  of  the  hearth  ;  the 
lymbol  oi  social  unity. 
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Athens  by  the  Thirty.  He  now  resolved  to  endeaTonr 
to  deliver  his  country  from  the  tyrants  by  whom  it  wts 
oppressed.  He  collected  a  band  of  seventy,  and  besieged 
the  fortress  of  Fhyle,  about  twelve  miles  from  Athens. 
The  Thirty  sent  out  the  three  thousand  and  the  knights, 
who  were  however  repulsed,  and  a  fall  of  snow  compelled 
them  to  abandon  their  design  of  blockading  the  place. 
Numbers  encouraged  by  this  success  flocked  to  Tnnsy- 
bulus,  and  increased  his  force  to  one  thousand  men,  witii 
whom  he  took  possession  of  the  port  of  the  Peireus,  B.C. 
403.  An  engagement  took  place  on  the  hill  of  Munychiii 
where  Critias  was  slain  :  the  soldiers  under  Thrasybolui 
would  not  strip  their  countrymen  of  anything  but  their 
arms.  After  the  battle  Cleocritus,  the  herald  of  the 
mysteries,  took  occasion  upon  the  removal  of  the  dead  to 
address  the  adverse  army :  *'  Why  do  you  drive  us  from 
our  homes  ?  Why  seek  the  blood  of  your  fellow  citizenB, 
of  men  who  have  never  wronged  you,  who  have  shared 
your  sanctuaries  and  sacrifices,  and  have  had  in  conmioii 
with  you  your  most  cheerful  festiviils,  the  pleasures  and 
pursuits  of  peace,  and  the  dangers  of  war  ?  By  every  tie 
of  religion,  kindred,  friendship  which  binds  us  together,  no 
longer  neglect  your  duty  to  our  common  country  for  tiie 
sake  of  serving  miscreants  who  have  shed  more  Atheniin 
blood  in  the  course  of  eight  months  than  the  Feloponn^ 
sians  in  ten  years  of  war,  who  when  we  might  have  lived 
together  in  peace  have  forced  us  into  an  impious  and  un- 
natural combat,  which  has  cost  lives  over  which  we  who 
took  them  have  wept  not  less  than  you  who  have  losl 
them."  The  commanders,  dreading  the  effect  of  this 
appeal,  led  the  men  back  into  the  city. 

After  the  death  of  Critias,  the  party  of  which  he  was 
the  main  support  divided,  and  the  Thirty  were  deposed. 
A  council  of  Ten  took  their  place.  They  showed  eveiy 
disposition  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  Thirty,  and  in^' 
stead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  exiles,  they  tried 
to  gain  over  Thrasybulus  and  their  leaders,  by  offering 
them  a  share  in  the  government.  These  proposals  were 
indignantly  rejected,  and  war  was  resumed.  Becourse  was 
now  had  to  Sparta,  and  Lysander  sent  a  hundred  talents, 
he  iilso  led  a  land  force  into  Attica,  and  despatched  a  fleet 
under  his  brother  to  the  assistance  of  the  oligarchs.  The 
popular  party  doubtless  would  soon,  have  be^  compelled 
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to  yield  had  the  Spartans  been  unanimous  in  supporting 
their  opponents ;  but  the  brilliant  career  of  Lysanaer  had 
excitea  envy,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  present  expedition 
was  only  calculated  to  raise  his  influence  and  increase  his 
importance  amon^  the  Athenians.  Pausanias,  one  of  the 
LaoedsBmonian  kings,  headed  an  army,  and  instead  of 
encouraging  the  war  exerted  himself  to  elfect  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  parties  of  Athenians.  It  is 
nud  that  the  orphans  of  Athenians  who  had  been  unjustly 
put  to  death  were  brought  to  him  and  displayed  by  him, 
m  order  to  produce  an  effect  on  their  own  people  who 
supported  the  tyrants.  An  amnesty,  or  act  of  oblivion, 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  differences  thus  made  up.  The 
hwa  of  the  Thirty  were  abolished,  and  a  resolution  was 
paased  that  the  constitution  established  by  Solon  should 
ibinn  the  basis  of  the  alterations  about  to  be  made. 

Alcibiades  died  during  this  year  (b.o.  403).  Persian 
MBaeirins  were  employed  to  put  him  to  death.  Fearing 
to  attack  him  in  personal  combat  the^  set  fire  to  his 
houae.  He  rushed  out  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and 
his  cloak  wrapped  round  the  other.  They  retreated 
and  destroyed  him  firom  a  distance  with  their  missiles. 
It  is  uncertain  by  whom  this  band  of  murderers  was  em- 
pk>yed.  It  has  been  supposed  Lysander  was  instigated 
by  the  Thirty  to  induce  Phamabazus,  the  Persian  governor 
in  that  part  of  Asia,  to  rid  them  of  a  dangerous  enemy. 

What  warning  did  Tbenmenes  giye  the  Thirty  ? 

What  was  the  reply  of  Critias  ? 

What  privilega  was  ei^yed  by  the  Three  Thousand  ? 

What  was  the  state  of  finances  at  Athens  ? 

What  measure  had  the  Thirty  recourse  to  ? 

Against  whom  did  Critias  make  a  charge  ? 

'Sfhtt  was  the  accusation  ? 

What  explanation  did  Theramenes  offer  ? 

Gife  an  account  of  the  condemnation  of  Theramenes. 

What  (fleet  had  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  ? 

Ralate  what  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Munychla. 

What  political  change  took  place  ? 

What  course  did  the  Spartans  follow  ? 

In  what  year  was  an  amnesty  agreed  to  ? 

Describe  the  death  of  Alcibiades. 

In  what  year  did  this  take  place  ? 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE    STATE   OF   ATHENS   ATTER   THE   AHNESTT. 

The  moderation  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  soothed 
the  troubled  face  of  aiiairs  in  Athens.  The  state,  jefc 
bleeding  from  her  wounds,  hailed  the  peace  that  now 
dawned  upon  her.  Past  differences  were  laid  aside  for  a 
time,  and  a  season  of  repose  and  calm  of  which  she  stood 
so  much  in  need,  succeeded.  But  the  dissensions,  the 
seeds  of  which  had  long  before  been  sown,  soon  reappeared 
with  renovated  strength,  and  the  character  of  the  people 
continued  to  degenerate  under  the  evils  peculiar  to  the 
system  of  government.  The  Athenians  became  more 
vicious,  rapacious,  and  unjust.  One  of  the  sources  of 
mischief  among  them  was  the  want  of  a  due  balance  of 
power  between  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 
The  interests  of  the  higher  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  barriers  which  were  intended  to 
preserve  them  from  encroachment  and  injustice  were 
broken  down.  The  power  of  which  the  people  became 
possessed  was  so  considerable  as  to  defy  tne  attempts  of 
its  antagonists,  and  this  class  ruled  like  an  absolute 
monarch,  rendered  overbearing  and  insolent  hj  the  im- 
potence of  those  around.  While  its  power  was  gaining 
ground,  the  character  of  the  assembly  became  by  the 
force  of  concurrent  circumstances,  less  respectable.  The 
restraining  influence  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  which 
represented  the  higher  class,  had  greatly  diminished. 
The  assembly  was  continually  encouraged  and  excited  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  that  were  injurious  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  state,  by  the  popular  speakers  of  the  day. 
Men  from  the  lowest  classes,  possessing  some  talent, 
aided  by  assurance  and  a  desire  to  become  importont  and 
conspicuous,  obtained  popularity  by  flattering  the  ynlgtr 
prejudices  of  the  people.  These  were  incapacitated  by 
their  circumstances  from  acquiring  the  necessary  qualifi^ 
cations  of  a  useful  statesman.  They  had  neither  the  r^ 
quisite  knowledge,  experience,  independent  honesty,  nor 
that  foresight  which  is  prepared  for  every  wind  as  it  arises, 
and  is  thus  able  safely  and  fearlessly  to  guide  the  minds  of 
others  to  the  most  prudent  course.    They  rather  laboured 
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to  gain  their  own  selfish  object  by  joining  in  any  out-cry 
which  was  raised.  Aware  that  the  people  were  remark- 
ably suspicious  of  political  plots  against  their  liberties, 
they  gamed  their  confidence  by  professing  the  same 
anxiety,  and  declaring  upon  every  occasion  that  the 
democracy  was  in  danger ;  and  they  fostered  the  vague 
notion  which  was  prevment,  that  its  safety  and  preserva- 
tion could  only  be  insured  by  maintaining  war  with 
Sparta.  Cleon  the  tanner,  and  Cleophon  the  lyre  manu- 
mcturer  already  mentioned,  acquired  ascendancy  by  pur- 
suing this  course.  Under  such  guides  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  was  long  and  obstinately  persisted  in,  till  the 
state  fell  exhausted  by  the  fierce  struggles  and  des- 
perate efforts  to  which  she  had  sufiered  herself  to  be 
excited.  In  the  lamentable  state  of  poverty  to  which 
the  treasuiy  was  reduced  at  its  termination,  the  govern- 
ment after  the  amnesty,  again  resorted  to  confiscation. 
A  desire  to  replenish  the  treasury  by  the  possessions  of 
tiie  rich,  biased  the  judgment  of  the  courts.  A  base 
crowd  of  sycophants  again  arose,  whose  accusations 
against  the  rich  and  eminent  citizens  were  readily  re- 
eeived  and  remunerated.  It  was  natural  the  tyranny 
practised  against  the  class  thus  injured  should  produce 
disaffection  in  them,  and  they  were  accordingly  regarded 
with  mistrust.  The  trials  of  individuals  under  different 
diarges  throw  considerable  li^ht  on  the  state  of  Athens 
at  this  time.  The  public  exhibition  of  talent  for  oratory 
was  a  species  of  enjoyment  to  which  the  Athenians  were 
peculiarly  alive.  The  speeches  made  on  these  occasions 
were  listened  to  with  delight,  and  frequently  the  hearers 
were  borne  along  by  the  artful  eloquence  of  a  speaker 
from  a  calm  and  just  decision. 

Lysias,  who  had  escaped  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  was 
a  most  accomplished  rhetorician,  and  excelled  all  others  in 
what  was  called  the  art  of  words.  The  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  orations, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  and  are  valued  as  speci- 
mens of  the  purest  Attic  style,  combining  simplicity  of 
language  with  a  noble  dignity  of  expression.  A  trial 
which  he  conducted,  of  one  of  the  Thirty,  for  the  murder 
of  Polemarchus,  shows  that  the  conditions  of  the  amnesty 
were  disregarded.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  Alcibiades,  son  of  the  celebrated  general  of  that  name. 
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The  defendant  bad  been  called  out  in  a  militaiy  expedi- 
tion to  join  tbe  infantry  ;  bj  the  laws  he  belonged  to  the 
cavalry,  and  he  took  his  place  among  that  body.  The  pro- 
secutor acknowledged  he  had  undertaken  the  prosecution 
merely  to  gratify  his  private  revenge ;  and  Lysias,  in- 
stead of  coniining  himself  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  makes 
a  lengthened  attack  upon  the  character  of  father  and  son,  a 
course  which  gives  no  favourable  impression  of  tbe  people 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  In  the  reply  of  another  dieot, 
Lysias  protests  against  the  violation  of  the  amnesty: 
''  we  think  it  just  you  should  observe  the  agreements  and 
oaths  you  have  made  towards  all  your  fellow  citizens ;  still 
when  we  see  the  guilty  punished  we  can  excuse  you  on 
account  of  your  past  injuries ;  but  when  your  vengeance 
falls  alike  on  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  all  confidence  in 
you  is  at  an  end."  That  a  desire  to  enrich  the  treasnij 
mfluenced  the  court  unfavourably  towards  the  accused, 
is  proved  in  the  defence  of  the  nephew  of  Nicias,  whose 
property  was  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  charge  brou^t 
against  him.  it  was  pleaded  that  tne  property  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  family  contributed  to  the  support  of  tiie 
government,  and  that  therefore  no  great  advantage  wonld 
be  gained  to  the  state  if  it  were  confiscated.  In  another 
trial,  Lysias  pleads  for  the  defendant,  that  he  is  conacioiu 
that  the  present  want  of  money  in  the  city  and  in  the 
treasury,  which  the  confiscation  would  help  to  sopplj) 
will  operate  powerfully  against  his  client.  "  The  gods  nv- 
bid,"  he  says,  "  that  the  property  of  a  great  and  goodmin 
should  be  seized,  unless  to  procure  some  great  benefit  to 
the  state." 

What  was  the  conduct  of  Thrasybulos  and  his  party  ? 

From  what  cause  did  the  character  of  the  Athenians  suflbr  ? 

By  what  court  was  the  lower  class  represented  ? 

Which  of  these  two  possessed  the  most  power  ? 

Did  the  power  poss^sed  by  the  assembly  increase  or  HimmtA  } 

Did  this  assembly  become  more  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  power? 

By  whom  were  its  counsels  often  guided  ? 

What  cause  produced  mutual  mistrust  between  the  rich  and  poor? 

Give  some  account  of  an  orator  who  lived  at  this  time. 
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CHAPTEE  LXni. 

TUS   SOPHISTS. 

Ihi  principal  branches  of  education  among  the  Greeks 
irere  grammar,  music,  and  g3rmna8tic  exercises.  Under 
music  were  classed  the  arts  over  which  the  Muses  pre- 
nde.  It  was  then  held,  that  by  blending  music  and  the 
Biercises  of  the  gymnasium,  the  soul  would  acquire 
oourage  and  philosophical  understanding.  That  if  music 
nr  the  cultiTation  of  the  imagination  were  pursued  exclu- 
livelj,  it  vrould  destroy  the  nerves  of  the  soul,  and  pro- 
iuoe  feebleness,  and  the. man  would  become  irritable  and 
Bxeitable ;  having  no  mild  fortitude,  he  would  grow  pas- 
lumate,  morose,  Imcifld,  and  fastidious.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  were  the  only 
kniniDg,  and  music  and  philosophy  were  neglected,  a  man 
woold  be  bold  and  courageous ;  but  having  no  connection 
vith  the  Muses,  and  devoting  no  time  to  the  improve- 
DMnt  of  his  finer  capacities,  he  would  even  if  he  were  na- 
fcimlly  intellectual,  become  weak,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
[ike  one  asleep,  and  whose  feelings  have  never  been  pun- 
Bed.  Such  a  person  dislikes  conversation,  he  uses  no 
persuasive  charm  in  his  address  to  others,  he  does  every 
bhing  by  brutal  force  and  ferocity,  and  lives  in  ignorance 
ind  rudeness. 

The  study  of  philosophy  was  eagerly  pursued  in  Greece 
■t  this  time.  The  teachers  to  whom  the  young  men 
applied  for  instruction  in  different  subjects  were  called 
Sophists.  Under  this  name  were  included  wise  and  good 
teachers,  as  Socrates  and  Prodicus,  and  unprincipled  in- 
structors who  taught  only  with  a  view  to  success  in  life. 
Speculations  on  the  nature  of  God,  on  the  universe  and 
man,  were  pursued  at  Athens  with  the  most  devoted  ear- 
nestness, for  it  has  been  truly  said  that  when  a  pursuit 
▼as  taken  up  at  Athens,  whether  cock-fighting,  speech- 
making,  quail-feeding,  or  philosophy,  everything  else  gave 
way  before  it.  We  are  told  that  when  a  young  man  had 
acquired  this  taste,  he  lost  his  interest  in  everything;  else. 
The  agora,  the  merry  party,  politics,  and  gossip,  no  longer 
attracted  his  attention :  his  body  was  present  in  the  city, 
but  his  mind  was  for  ever  on  the  wing.    The  first  step 
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with  the  leading  intellects  was  to  lay  aside  what  was 
false,  to  question  evidence,  and  to  shake  confidence  in 
what  passed  for  knowledge  without  possessing  its  reality. 
This  bocrates  did.  At  such  a  period  of  inquiry,  old  creeds 
and  principles  were  shaken,  and  in  many  minds  nothing 
clear  or  defined  took  its  place.  Sophists  were  therefore 
generally  denounced  as  corrupters  of  morals.  In  a  play^ 
of  the  time,  a  young  sophist  is  represented  as  a  youth 
pufied  up  with  self-sufficiency,  tramed  in  the  art  of  ar- 
guing on  every  side  of  a  question  for  the  sake  of  victory, 
and  to  use  his  accomplishment  in  the  cause  of  injustioe 
and  dishonesty.  He  believes  in  no  gods,  declaring  it  ii 
ridiculous  to  swear  by  Zeus.  He  ofiers  to  assist  his 
father  in  cheating  his  creditors,  and  treats  him  with  con- 
tempt. At  a  supper,  his  father  requests  him  to  sing  a 
*'  good  song  of  old  Simonides."  He  refuses  to  do  so,  say- 
ing it  is  not  '*  proper  to  set  guests  chirping  like  a  grass- 
hopper." A  dispute  arises  between  them,  and  the  son 
falls  upon  his  father  and  beats  him.  He  then  declares 
he  corrected  him  for  his  own  good,  and  enters  into  an 
argument  to  prove  it  is  as  reasonable  for  a  son  to  correct 
a  father  as  for  a  father  to  correct  a  son.  The  old  times 
were  regretted  by  those  who  observed  the  increasing 
licentiousness  of  the  city 

Of  manners  primitive  and  that  good  time 

Which  I  have  seen,  when  discipline  prevailed, 

And  modesty  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws. 

No  babbling  then  was  suffered  in  our  schools  ; — 

The  scholar's  test  was  silence.    The  whole  group 

In  orderly  procession  sallied  forth 

Right  onwards,  without  straggling,  to  attend 

Their  teacher  in  harmonics ;  though  the  snow 

Fell  on  them  thick  as  meal,  the  hardy  brood 

Breasted  the  storm  uncloaked. 
*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦* 

so  were  trained  the  heroes,  that  imbrued 
The  field  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood  ; 
This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest.' 

Men  of  accomplishment  and  learning  came  to  Athens 
and  taught  professionally.  Youths  who  had  already  re« 
ceived  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  and 

^  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanei.  >  The  Clouds.     BfitciieU. 
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astronomy,  and  wished  further  to  improve,  flocked  around 
them.  Many  were  actuated  bj  ambition  to  become 
statesmen.  A  short  sketch  from  Plato  will  illustrate 
what  has  been  said. 

Protagoras,  a  sophist,  came  to  Athens  from  Abdera, 
attendei^  as  was  often  the  case  with  such  men,  by  several 
admiring  disciples.  Plato,  in  an  imaginary  conversation, 
in  which  real  characters  are  introduced,  represents  So- 
crates relating  to  a  friend  what  has  occurred  to  himself. 
He  says,  **  Long  before  it  was  daylight  this  morning  Hip- 
pocrates, son  of  Apollodorus,  and  brother  of  Phason,  came 
and  knocked  violently  at  my  door  with  his  stick.  He 
entered  directly  it  was  open  in  great  haste,  calling  out  in 
a  loud  voice,  '  Socrates,  are  you  asleep  or  awake  ?'  I 
knew  his  voice,  and  asked,  'What  news  brmgs  Hippocrates 
hereP 

"  He  replied,  *  Nothing  but  what  is  good.' 

" '  That's  well,'  I  said,  *  but  what  is  it,  and  why  have 
you  come  so  earlv  ?' 

**  *  Protagoras  is  come,'  he  said,  coming  nearer. 

"  *  He  has  been  here  this  three  days ;  have  you  only 
just  heard  of  it  ?' 

"  *  By  the  gods,  no !  I  heard  it  only  yesterday  evening. 
He  felt  about  my  bed,  and  sat  down  at  my  feet.  '  Late 
yesterday  evening  on  my  return  from  the  village  (Enoe, — 
for  my  slave  Satyrus  had  run  away,  and  I  should  have 
told  you  I  was  going  after  him,  only  something  else  put 
it  out  of  my  head, — on  my  return  home  just  after  supper, 
when  I  was  going  to  bed,  my  brother  informed  me  Prota- 
goras had  arrived.  At  first  I  thought  of  going  directly  to 
you,  but  it  was  too  late,  so  I  went  to  sleep,  and  as  soon 
as  I  was  rested  I  got  up  and  came  here.' 

*'  Knowing  his  earnest  and  excitable  temperament,  I 
asked  '  What  is  this  te  you  ?  Has  Protagoras  injured 
you  in  any  way  ? 

"  *  Yes,  by  the  gods  !'  he  answered  with  a  laugh ;  *  he 
is  wise,  but  he  does  not  make  me  so.' 

"  *  Never  fear,'  I  said,  *  give  him  money,  he  will  be  per- 
suaded to  make  you  wise  too.' 

^  *  Ah  by  Zeus,  and  the  gods !  would  that  it  depended 
only  on  that,  neither  my  money  nor  my  friend's  would 
I  spare.  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  speak  to  him  for  me, 
for  I  am  young,  I  have  never   seen  Protagoras,  nor 
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heard  him  speak,  for  I  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  was  here 
before.  Socrates  I  everybody  admires  him  and  says  he  is 
a  wonderfnl  speaker.  Shall  we  go  and  see  if  he  is  at 
home  ?  I  hear  he  is  staying  with  Callias,  son  of  Hi{H 
ponicns — let  us  go.' 

"  *  Stay  a  little,  my  good  friend,'  I  replied, '  it  is  too 
early,  we  will  walk  about  in  the  court  until  it  is  light, 
we  shall  find  Protagoras  at  home,  you  may  be  sure.' " 

As  they  walk,  Socrates  questions  his  friend  on  hii 
object  in  placing  himself  under  the  instruction  of  the 
sophist,  and  asks  what  he  expects  to  learn  from  him.  He 
compares  these  travelling  tutors  to  pedlars,  who  praise 
the  articles  they  carry  with  them  for  sale.  The  soul,  he 
says,  is  fed  by  knowledge.  He  warns  Hippocrates  to  be 
cautious  what  he  receives  into  his  soul. 

The  porter,  who  kept  Callias's  door  is  in  a  very  bad 
humour  at  having  so  much  to  do.  *'  More  sophists,"  he 
exclaims,  impatiently,  as  Socrates  and  Hippocrates  pre- 
sent themselvea.  "  He's  not  at  leisure,"  and  he  slams 
the  door  in  their  face.  They  knock  again,  ^  My  cood 
friend,"  says  Socrates,  "  we  are  not  come  to  see  UaUias, 
nor  are  we  sophists  :  we  want  to  see  Protagoras :  do  an- 
nounce us."  Then  the  porter  admits  them :  they  find 
Protagoras  walking  up  and  down  in  the  portico  with  t 
number  of  followers.  On  one  side  is  Callias  his  host,  a  son 
of  Pericles,  and  another  youth :  Xanthippus,  another  son 
of  Pericles,  and  others  are  on  the  other  side,  a  group 
of  admirine  listeners  are  behind  him.  Like  Orpheus,  be 
charms  with  his  voice.  There  are  some  strangers  who 
have  come  to  Athens  with  him,  and  some  Athemans. 
They  treat  him  with  great  respect,  taking  care  never  to 
cross  his  path :  when  he  and  his  choice  dismplee  turn,  they 
divide  and  let  them  pass  and  follow  again  behind.  In  an 
opposite  portico,  Hippias,  another  sophist,  is  seen  teadi- 
ing  astronomy.  Prodicus,  a  sophist  of  Ceos,  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Athens,  had  a  building  which  was  on- 
ginaily  a  store  room,  but  it  has  been  cleared.  He  ia  still 
in  bed,  his  disciples  are  around  him. 

Socrates  advances  to  Protagoras  and  states  to  him, 
that  Hippocrates  wishes  to  become  his  disciple  and  to 
distinguish  himself  in  political  life.  A  ^up  is  fbrmed« 
seats  are  placed,  Hippias  and  Prodicus  join  them. 

Protagoras  tells  Hippocrates  he  will  learn  aomethinf 
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oyerjr  daj,  by  being  with  him;  that  he  shall  instract 
him  in  the  management  of  domestic  affidrs,  and  how  he 
may  best  act  and  speak  on  affairs  of  the  state. 

Protagoras  is  supposed  to  have  visited  Athens,  b.  o.  445. 


GiTe  some  aooount  of  the  Sophuts. 

In  what  year  did  Protagoras  Tint  Athens  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXIV. 

BOCSATSS. 

SooBATSS,  we  are  told,  "  continued  incessantly  discussing 
human  affairs."  He  scrutinized  received  opinions  in 
order  to  test  them ;  his  object  was  to  arrive  at  truth. 
Hia  philosophy  was  chiefly  practical,  and  his  teaching  re- 
lated to  the  duties  of  life.  The  subjects  he  investi^ted 
were,  **  What  is  piety  ?  What  is  impiety  ?  What  is  the 
just  and  the  unjust  P  What  is  temperance  or  unsound 
mind  ?  What  is  courage  or  cowardice  ?  What  is  a  city  ? 
What  is  the  character  fit  for  a  citizen  P  What  is  authority 
over  men  P  What  is  the  character  befitting  such  autho- 
rity ?  and  other  similar  questions.  Men  who  knew  these 
thix^s  he  considered  honourable,  those  who  were  ignorant 
of  them  he  thought  were  like  slaves."  In  his  youth  he 
Btudied  nature ;  but  at  that  time  in  which  he  lived,  religion 
and  science  were  opposed.  The  phenomena  of  nature 
were  attributed  to  gods;  scientific  discovery  therefore 
disturbed  the  ancient  regency  attributed  to  them.  Divi- 
nity, or  religion  and  a  kQOwledge  of  nature  were  at  this 
penodof  intellectual  activity,  in  collision.  What  one  as- 
serted the  other  contradicted.  Socrates  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  gods  wished  the  principles  by  which  they 
ruled  the  earth,  the  stars,  the  vegetable  world,  to  remain 
secrets,  and  that  it  was  impious  to  pry  into  them.  The 
wisest  philosophers  were  groping  their  way  in  the  dark  to 
the  great  trains  which  had  been  revealed,  but  were  lost 
to  the  doctrineof  the  One  Spirit, the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe — the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  A  schism  arose  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  the  ignorant.    Some  of  the 
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great  philosophers,  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  others,  began 
to  perceive  and  to  teach  with  a  greater  or  less  admixture 
of  error,  that  nature  is  material  and  her  system  invari- 
able. Anaxagoras,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  believed  in  one 
Almighty  Being,  or  perfect  Mind,  by  whom  matter  was 
brought  into  order  and  form.  His  political  opponents, 
aware  how  unpopular  such  teaching  was,  charged  him 
with  impiety.  Tne  accusation  was  eagerly  re-echoed  by 
the  multitude,  and  his  condemnation  r^dily  decreed. 
Xenophon  alludes  to  the  variety  of  opinions  held  in  his 
time  among  inquirers  after  truth.  Some,  he  said,  paid 
no  regard  whatever  to  the  gods,  others  served  them  with 
devotion  and  superstition,  some  imaged  there  was  one 
ruling  being,  others  believed  in  an  innnite  number.  Thus 
slowly,  and  doubtfully,  did  the  wise  attempt  to  retrace 
their  steps  through  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  religioua  fiibles. 
It  was  only  here  and  there  that  light  gleamed  on  their 
dark  spot,  and  showed  that  the  sensuality  their  religion 
encouraged  was  of  an  antagonist  nature  to  that  better 
and  higher  state  at  which  their  minds  still  msped.  They 
hesitated  to  publish  the  convictions  at  which  they  had 
arrived,  lest  they  should  violently  shock  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  expose  themselves  to  persecution. 

Socrates  was  tne  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  statuary, 
apparently  of  little  eminence,  since  the  property  he  had 
to  leave  to  his  son  was  inconsiderable.  He  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  philosophical  research,  and  the  buainess 
of  his  life  was  to  impart  nis  knowledge  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens.  As  his  instructions  were  not  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  books,  but  by  conversation,  he  frequented 
the  places  where  people  usually  assembled — ^in  the  gym- 
nasia, the  agora,  and  other  parts  of  the  city  to  which 
the  public  resorted,  he  conversed  and  reasoned  with  all 
who  desired  to  improve  themselves.  Philosophers  often 
accumulated  much  wealth  by  the  instruction  they  im- 

Earted ;  the  gains  of  the  sophist  Protagforas  are  said  to 
ave  exceeded  those  of  the  sculptor  Pheicuas ;  but  Socmtes, 
though  poor,  refused  all  fees:  he  was  actuated  by  the 
simple  desire  to  serve  the  state  and  to  be  useful  to  hu 
fellow  men. 

His  object  was  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  riaing 
generation  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  integrity ;  the  re- 
sult he  desired  to  effect,  was  a  reformation  in  the  private 
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lives  of  the  citizens  and  in  the  state  at  large.  His 
own  life  was  regulated  bj  the  principles  on  which  his 
public  uistruction  was  based.  Upon  the  occasion  of 
the  condemnation  of  the  generals,  he  was  neither  intimi- 
dated bj  the  fear  of  offenmng  the  great,  nor  of  becoming 
the  object  of  popular  dislike,  but  steadily  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  unjust  and  illegal  measures  taken  against 
them.  His  habits  were  simple  and  abstemious.  He 
said  that  luxury  and  intemperance  were  such  charms 
as  Circe  used,  when  she  changed  the  companions  of 
Odysseus  into  swine.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
young  to  the  beauty  of  the  objects  around  them,  and  the 
wisdom  displayed  in  their  construction,  and  mentioned 
the  human  eye  as  an  instance  of  this — delicate  in  organi- 
zation, and  exposed  to  constant  dangers,  it  was  admirably 
defended  from  accident  by  the  lid  and  brow.  He  wished 
thus  to  attract*  their  thoughts  to  the  source  from  which 
such  wonderful  works  could  alone  proceed.  The  visible 
order  of  the  beautiful  universe  was  the  work  of  one  invi- 
sible and  wonderful  God,  and  by  Him  was  that  order 
upheld.  To  Him  gratitude  and  service  were  due  from 
man,  for  those  peciuiar  gifts  which  place  him  as  a  lord  of 
created  objects.  He  appealed  to  the  general  testimony 
of  mankind,  the  most  enlightened  of  whom  had  been  con- 
spicuous for  the  readiness  with  which  they  acknowled£;ed 
their  dependence  on  a  supreme  Being.  He  taught  that 
men,  should  strive  to  render  themselves  more  deserving 
of  the  communication  of  some  of  those  divine  secrets  at 
which  unassisted  reason  caunot  arrive,  but  which  are 
imparted  to  those  who  adore  and  obey  the  Deity.  To 
persons  who  remarked  on  the  plainness  of  his  fare  and 
the  coarseness  of  his  dress,  he  replied,  that  he  enjoyed 
pleasures  that  were  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a  rational 
being,  such  as  fade  not  as  soon  as  they  are  approached, 
but  possess  an  enduring  charm ;  that  the  satisfaction  he 
experienced  in  improving  in  virtue  and  in  acquiring  the 
friendship  and  sympathy  of  wise  and  excellent  men  was 
to  him  a  sufficient  recompense  for  all  his  labours.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  instead  of  increasing^  wants,  as  many  do 
who  desire  to  be  great,  it  was  a  much  higher  aim  to  be 
independent  of  the  accidents  by  which  they  are  to  be 
supplied,  and  that  early  luxury  and  self-indulgence  are 
especially  injurious  to  tnose  who  aim  at  filling  important 
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posts,  since  they  unfitted  tbem  for  the  fatigue,  and  relin- 
quishment of  ordinary  rest  and  gratification,  without 
which  the  duties  of  such  stations  cannot  be  creditably 
performed.  Those  were  not  great  who  only  appeared  to 
De  BO,  but  who  really  served  and  improved  their  fellow 
men. 

He  related  the  following  story  of  the  sophist  Prodi- 
cus.  Hercules  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  childhood 
verges  into  manhood,  and  having  become  his  own  maa- 
ter  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  of  life  he  should 
pursue.  Whilst  his  mind  was  thus  occupied,  as  he 
mused  alone  in  some  solitair  place,  two  women  of  un- 
usual stature  appeared  to  him.  The  form  of  one  was 
graceful,  her  brow  serene  and  open,  veneration  beamed 
trom  her  eyes,  the  brightness  of  pure  innocence  shed  a 
lustre  over  her  whole  person,  which  was  clothed  in  a 
garment  of  snowy  white.  In  the  full  forin  of  the  other 
an  air  of  soft  voluptuousness  was  apparent,  art  had  been 
employed  to  give  to  her  complexion  a  delicate  white  and 
rea,  which  it  did  not  naturally  possess,  and  to  impart  to 
her  figure  the  symmetry  and  straightness  in  which  it  was 
deficient.  She  threw  her  glances  wildly  around  her,  and 
her  dress  was  so  light  and  flimsy  that  every  breese  xnight 
penetrate  it.  She  watched  around  to  see  who  was 
attracted  by  her  charms,  and  often  as  she  moved  on,  cask 
approving  glances  at  her  shadow.  Bushing  onwards  to 
be  the  fint  to  address  Hercules,  she  studied  to  win  him 
by  enticing  words.  She  told  him  she  would  lead  him 
turough  smooth  and  flowery  paths,  in  which  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  should  constantly  attend  him,  and  pain  and 
sorrow  should  never  approach.  The  toils  of  others  should 
supply  his  wants,  while  unshackled  by  the  fatigues  of 
busmess  and  the  hardships  of  war,  the  object  of  his  exist- 
ence should  be  enjoyment:  that  he  had  only  to  seek 
this  and  possess  himself  of  whatever  seemed  likely  to  ad- 
minister to  it.  Her  name  she  said  was  Happiness,  bat 
those  who  hated  her  called  her  Sensuality.  By  the  time 
she  had  finished  the  persuasions  by  which  she  meant  to 
gain  him,  the  other  had  approached.  She  reminded  him  of 
his  high  descent,  and  she  condescended  to  no  false  repre- 
sentation  to  bias  his  choice.  The  gods,  she  said,  would 
give  nothing  beautiful  or  s^ood  to  men,  unlesa  they  em- 
ployed labour  and  care  to  obtain  it.    If  he  desired  to  win 
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their  fayonr,  he  must  serve  them ;  if  he  longed  to  posseaa 
the  friendship  of  men,  he  must  be  useful  to  them ;  if  he 
desired  to  be  honoured  by  his  state,  he  must  confer  bene- 
fits upon  it;  if  he  wished  Greece  to  regard  him  with 
admiration,  he  must  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
No  abundant  crop  could  be  reaped  unless  the  soil  had 
received  diligent  cultivation,  no  flocks  increase  unless 
they  are  diligently  tended :  to  be  powerful  against  his 
enemies  and  valuable  to  his  friends  he  must  gain  the  emi- 
nence in  the  arts  of  war,  which  could  only  be  obtained 
by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them  under  competent 
teachers.  Sensuality  said  this  was  a  long  and  laborious 
road,  and  her  path  to  happiness  was  much  shorter  and 
more  easy.  Virtue  replied,  that  her  opponent  knew 
nothing  of  real  happiness ;  her  course  was  one  of  shame 
and  sloth,  of  feebleness  and  imbecili^,  that  the  voice  of 
just  self-praise  was  a  sound  that  could  never  gladden  her 
ear.  The  dwellings  of  the  virtuous  were  with  good  men 
and  near  to  the  gods ;  among  them  the  young  enjoyed 
the  approbation  of  the  old,  and  the  old  were  revered  by 
the  young.  They  also  could  reflect  with  satisfaction  on 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  favour  of  heaven,  the 
friendship  of  the  wise,  the  gratitude  of  their  country  were 
theirs ;  nor  did  their  names  perish  when  they  died,  ad- 
miring posterity  preserves  them  in  the  storehouse  of  her 
treasures.    The  same  lesson  is  enforced  by  the  foUowing 

"  Low  lief  the  path,  and  easQy  'tis  found, 
^Hie  pcth  of  Tioe  bedecked  with  flowers  around. 
Afar  itands  Virtue — rough  her  hill  as  high, 
With  atruggling  iteps  her  votaries  draw  nigh 
TQl  gained  the  height.    There  as  the  sun's  soft  beam, 
Her  dawning  smiles  around  her  palace  stream.'' 

Soerates  valued  friendship  highly,  and  considered  it 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  Xenophon  records  the 
following  observation :  ^  Men  often  profess  to  consider 
a  friend  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  they  can 
have.  But  while  they  are  diligent  in  acquiring  and  pre- 
serving their  house,  their  lands,  their  flocks,  and  slaves, 
and  household  goods,  they  give  themselves  very  little 
trouble  about  their  friends.  They  will  bestow  more  at- 
tention upon  a  household  sUve  than  upon  a  friend.  If 
both  shoiud  be  ill,  a  physician  is  sent  lor  to  attend  the 
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slaye,  his  recovery  is  a  matter  of  solicitude:  if  botii 
should  die,  the  slave  is  regretted  as  a  loss  thej  feel ;  but 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  impoverished  by  the 
departure  of  a  friend :  he  is  more  neglected  than  any 
other  thing  they  possess,  and  frequently  entirely  lost  for 
want  of  a  little  care.  Yet  what  can  really  be  more 
valuable,  what  is  worthy  of  being  compared  to  a  true 
friend  ?  No  slave  is  so  truly  attached  to  our  interests, 
or  so  affectionate.  No  horse  can  render  us  such  ser- 
vices. To  him  we  can  look  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances :  he  is  equally  ready ;  if  any  calamity 
threaten  us,  he  flies  to  our  assistance ;  if  we  desire  to 
confer  benefits  on  others,  he  aids  us  in  carrying  our  ia- 
tentions  into  effect.  His  means,  his  exertions,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  strength,  are  at  our  command.  It  is 
his  to  give  additional  delight  to  our  pleasures,  and  upon 
him  we  may  lean  for  support  under  the  afflictions  which 
oppress  us.  When  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  feet  fail  us,  and 
we  appear  helpless  in  our  own  misfortunes,  one  inspired 
by  friendship  accomplishes  what  we  desire. 

The  same  author  relates,  that  encounteruig  Aiistarchni, 
a  friend  who  appeared  to  be  depressed,  Socrates  inquired 
the  cause.  Aristarchus  told  him,  that  the  females  ofsome 
families,  who  during  the  political  troubles  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  PeirsBus,  had  come  to  him  for  shelter  and 
maintenance.  His  own  circumstances  were  much  r^ 
duced,  the  lands  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
no  purchasers  presented  themselves  for  goods,  and  mone;f 
could  not  be  obtained  at  any  interest.  He  was  yeiy 
doubtful  of  his  ability  to  support  these  unfortunate  fu- 
gitives, and  at  the  same  time  felt  it  impossible  to 
abandon  them  in  the  time  of  their  distress.  Socrates 
mentioned  a  person  who  had  become  richer  by  having  a 
larger  number  in  his  family,  and  employing  their  labour 
in  production.  If  the  guests  of  Aristarchus  were  all 
capable  of  employment,  he  thought  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  starvation.  He  recommended  tiiat 
occupation  shoiild  be  forthwith  found  for  the  women. 
Aristarchus  replied,  this  was  slave  labour.  Socrates 
rejoined,  their  being  free  women,  and  not  slaveSy  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  slothful,  and  do  nothing 
but  eat  and  sleep ;  that  idleness  was  not  productive  w 
happiness,  nor  cud  it  improve  either  the  Dodily  health 
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or  mental  faculties ;  that  this  was  an  opportunity  upon 
which  thej  might  rather  reap  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion. Those  who  abandon  all  occupation,  give  little 
proof  of  being  the  better  for  their  knowledge;  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whether  it  was  preferable  to 
exert  the  powers  nature  has  bestowed,  or  indolently  to 
leave  others  to  provide  for  our  subsistence.  In  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  he  thought  Aristarchus  could  have 
little  regard  for  his  guests,  &r  he  felt  them  an  insup- 
portable burden;  this  they  would  perceive,  and  would 
receive  with  little  gratitude,  what  was  evidently  bestowed 
with  reluctance.  If  they  could  be  profitably  employed, 
these  unpleasant  feeling  woiild  be  at  an  end.  Aris- 
tarchus acted  upon  this  advice:  he  ordered  wool  and 
other  materials  to  be  brought ;  his  guests  cheerfully  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  work,  and  were  thus  reheved 
Irom  the  painM  consciousness  of  helpless  dependence, 
and  their  host  from  his  anxiety.  At  last,  Aristarchus 
felt  that  he  himself  was  the  only  person  who  was  not 
producing,  he  had  only  furnished  others  with  the  means 
of  doing  so.  Socrates  replied  to  his  scruples  by  the 
following  fable :  "  Some  sheep  came  to  their  paster  and 
said,  *  We  think  it  rather  strange,  sir,  that  we  who  yield 
you  milk,  and  wool,  and  lambs,  have  only  the  grass  we 
get  firom  the  ground;  but  this  dog,  who  brings  you 
nothing,  is  fed  from  your  own  table.'  '  Silence,'  cried 
the  dog ;  '  I  guard  you  ^m  the  thief  and  the  wolf.  If 
I  did  not  guard  and  defend  you,  you  would  not  dare  to 
eat  at  all.'" 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  Socrates.  It  appears  that  he  believed  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  to  be  regulated  by  an  in- 
variable law ;  but  he  ascribed  its  extraordinary  appear^ 
ances,  such  as  thunder,  to  the  gods.  Plato,  who  held 
his  opinions,  supposed  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  be 
animated  beings,  while  the  enemies  of  Socrates  accused 
him  of  believing  with  Anaxagoras,  that  *'  the  sun  was  a 
stone,  and  the  moon  earth,"  and  of  "wickedly  and 
criminally  searching  out  things  in  heaven  and  earth.'* 
Those  who  desired  to  maintain  the  ancient  faith,  re- 
garded him  as  mischievous  ;  he  attributed  their  enmity  to 
irritation.  His  inquiries  and  conversation  had  roused 
them  from  their  slumber,  and  disturbed  the  repose  in 
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which  thej  desired  to  continue.  Thej  wished  to  be  rid 
of  him,  that  they  might  pass  the  rest  of  their  time  in 
sleep ;  but  he  felt  himself  sent  by  the  Deitj  for  that 
very  purpose.  He  was  also  supposed  to  be  disieiffeeted  to 
the  government,  because  he  sought  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  the  influential  youth  with  principles  which  would 
lead  them  to  desire  the  reformation  of  vices  and  corrup- 
tions which  the  time  so  imperatively  called  for.  Meletus 
delivered  the  following  accusation  against  him,  and  bound 
himself  to  be  prosecutor :  "  Meletus,  the  son  of  Meletus,  of 
the  borough  of  Pitthy,  makes  this  cBarge  upon  oath  i^fainst 
Socrates,  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the  borough  of  Alo- 
pece,  that  he  is  guilty  of  decrying  the  gods  acknowledged 
by  the  city,  of  introaucing  new  gods,  and  of  corruptmg 
tne  youth :  the  penalty,  Death."  To  the  first  charge  he 
rephed,  it  was  notorious  that  he  joined  the  religious  fes- 
tivals of  the  city ;  he  made  no  diroct  reply  to  the  second; 
but  he  denied  the  third,  declaring  that  he  taught  both 
young  and  old,  to  seek  virtue  rather  than  riches,  and  to 
attend  more  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul  than  to  that  of 
the  body,  and  that  private  and  public  prosperity  sprang 
from  virtue.  The  great  object  of  his  life,  had  been  to 
acquire  and  teach  religion,  virtue,  and  philosophy ;  and 
if  he  were  offered  pardon  on  condition  that  he  desisted 
from  this,  he  should  not  accept  it ;  for  however  great 
his  regard  and  affection  for  the  Athenian  people,  be 
obeyed  Gk)D  rather  than  man,  and  as  long  as  he  breathed 
and  was  able  to  do  so,  he  should  not  cease  studying 
philosophy,  and  warning  and  exhorting  the  Athenians 
as  he  had  ever  done,  saying,  '*  O  Athenians,  first  amon£[ 
men,  citizens  of  a  city  pre-eminent  for  wisdom  and 
strength,  is  it  not  shameful,  that  while  you  study  how 
you  may  best  gain  wealth,  renown,  and  glory,  you  neither 
care  for  nor  vdue  knowledge,  truth,  and  the  soul,  which 
are  of  so  much  more  importance.  If  Any  among  von 
shall  deny  the  truth  of  i^hat  I  say,  and  declare  he  does 
attend  to  these  thin^,  I  will  not  leave  him  until  I  have 
questioned,  examined,  and  put  him  to  the  proof."  He 
pleaded  for  his  life  more,  he  said,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Athenian  people,  than  on  his  own  account.  He  had 
been  sent  by  the  Deity  to  arouse  and  instruct  them, 
and  had  in  obedience  to  a  Voice  neglected  his  own 
^ffiurs,  and  given  his  time  wholly  to  them.    If  the  eify 
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understood  its  intwests,  it  would  rather  decree  that  he 
should  be  maintained  at  the  Frytaneium^  at  the  public 
expense,  than  be  put  to  death.  He  was  condemned  to 
dnnk  the  juioe  of  hemlock.  The  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence was  delayed,  for  the  trial  had  taken  place  the  day 
before  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  yearly  Athenian 
festivals,  called  the  lesser  Delia.  Upon  this  occasion 
a  Theoris,  or  sacred  embassy,  was  sent  to  Deles,  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  From  the  day  on  which  the  priest 
adorned  the  vessel  with  laurel,  until  its  return,  the  city 
was  purified,  and  no  criminal  could  be  put  to  death. 
Crito,  a  friend  of  Socrates,  who  had  offered  to  pay  a 
fine,  should  such  be  imposed,  used  every  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  escape.  Ho  visited  him  m  his  prison 
before  sunrise,  and  told  him  that  he  had  made  every 
preparation  for  his  flight.  Friends  of  his  would  eladly 
welcome  him  in  Thessaly,  many  others  would  willingly 

glace  their  fortunes  at  his  disposal,  and  thus  he  miffht 
ve  to  educate  his  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  ie&i 
destitute.  But  Socrates  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity ;  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  yield 
ooedienoe  to  l^e  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  dwells. 
His  friends  had  constantly  visited  him ;  it  was  their 
custom  to  come  early  in  the  morning.  The  doors  of  the 
prison  were  not  open  when  they  arrived,  and  they  passed 
the  interval  in  conversing  in  the  Dikasterion.^  The  ship 
had  now  arrived  from  Delos,  the  execution  would  there- 
fore take  place  immediately.  Earlier  than  usual  they 
presented  themselves  at  the  door,  but  were  informed  by 
the  door-keeper  they  could  not  yet  see  Socrates,  the 
Eleven'  were  loosing  his  bonds,  ana  announcing  that  he 
was  to  die  that  day.^  Shortly  after  he  reappeared,  and 
told  them  thej  miffht  now  enter.  The  noble  and  in- 
trepid manner  m  which  Socrates  contemplated  his  impend- 

1  The  Prytaneium  was  the  public  mansion  of  a  Greek  city ;  from 
tibe  fire  constantly  burning  there  the  colonies  obtained  their  fire.  The 
Athenians  here  received  foreign  ambassadors,  and  citizens  to  whom,  or 
to  whose  ancestors,  the  state  was  indebted  for  great  serriceSi  who 
were  there  entertained  at  the  public  cost. 

'  The  court  in  which  the  Dikasts  or  judges  sat. 

*  The  Hendeca,  or  '  Eleven/  were  magistrates  chosen  from  the  ten 
tribes,  and  a  secretary.  To  them  the  superintendence  of  the  pritons 
and  the  execution  of  the  law  were  committed. 

4  xiie  time  appointed  by  the  law  was  the  evening. 
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ing  fate,  struck  them  all  with  astonishment.  Thej  no 
longer  regarded  him  with  pity ;  the  same  happy  assurance 
which  possessed  him,  sustained  them.  Akntippe,  his 
wife,  with  her  child,  was  sitting  at  his  side  when  they 
entered,  and  exclaimed  on  seeing  them,  '*  O  Socrates, 
this  is  the  last  time  you  and  your  friends  will  converse 
together."  Socrates  bade  Onto  take  her  out,  and  she 
went  forth  weeping  and  beating  her  breast. 

The  subject  of  the  conversation  which  ensued  was 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  support  of  which  doc- 
trine, Socrates  brought  many  arguments  in  opposition  to 
the  common  belief,  that  the  soul  vanished  like  a  breeze  at 
death.  He  declared  his  belief,  that  he  should  exist  in  a 
purer  state,  where  true  knowledge  and  wisdom  would  be 
imparted  to  him.  In  the  earthly  state,  the  pursuit  of  these 
was  impeded  by  the  imperfection  of  the  faculties  ;  there, 
he  said,  he  should  meet  with  good  friends  and  mercifiil 
rulers. 

Examples  furnished  b^  the  history  of  early  affes, 
proved  that  there  is  justice  in  the  opinion  of  postentv; 
it  discerns  between  those  who  commit,  and  those  who 
suffer  wrong.  And  he  prophesied  that  in  future  ages  he 
should  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  than 
the  judges  by  whom  he  was  condemned.  In  describing 
his  character,  Xenophon  says.  He  was  so  pious  towards 
the  gods,  that  he  never  undertook  any  enterprise  without 
consulting  them ;  so  just  towards  men,  that  he  never 
inflicted  the  slightest  injury  on  any,  but  on  the  contraiy, 
endeavoured  to  be  useful  to  all  with  whom  he  wfts  con- 
nected ;  so  temperate,  that  he  never  indulged  any  taste 
that  was  inconsistent  with  moral  beauty  and  excellenoe. 
His  clear  judgment  enabled  him  to  perceive  the  character 
of  others,  and  to  separate  evil  from  good,  and  to  discern 
the  appropriate  reason  for  checking  vice  and  encourag- 
ing virtue.     His  execution  took  place  B.C.  399. 

Who  was  Socrates  ? 

Give  some  account  of  his  practical  teaching. 

What  were  his  reUgious  opinions  ? 

Wliat  charges  were  brought  against  him  ? 

What  did  he  plead  in  his  apology  ? 

Relate  what  circumstances  preosded  his  death. 

Mention  two  celebrated  Greeks  who  were  among  his  diBciplet* 

In  what  year  did  his  execution  take  place  ? 
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CHAPTEE  LXV. 

CTBUB   Aim  ABTAXEBXES.      THE   GB£EE   MEBCENABIES. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  an  expedition  of 
the  Greeks  into  Persia,  whither  they  went  as  hired 
soldiers  or  mercenaries,  under  Cyrus,  whose  name  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Lysander. 
The  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged  did  not  im- 
mediately affect  the  Greeks,  nor  does  an  account  of  it 
^htly  bielong  to  their  history,  except  in  its  consequences. 
While  employed  in  this  war  the  Grreeks  had  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  weaktiess  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  hence  began  to  direct  their  views  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  as  a  quarter  in  which  conquest 
might  be  made  without  much  difficulty.  Before  any 
lenc;thened  period  had  elapsed,  we  find  them  turning 
their  arms  successfully  against  a  people  whose  inability 
to  resist  them  they  had  discovered  during  the  time  they 
were  in  the  service  of  one  of  their  princes. 

Artaxerzes^  and  Cyrus  were  the  sons  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis.  Of  these  Cyrus,  called  the  Younger,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Cvrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  was  of  an  ambitious  spirit  and  the  favourite  of  his 
mother.  To  gratify  his  aspinng  temper,  she  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Darius  to  appoint  him  as  his  successor,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Artaxerxes  the  eldest  son,  on  the  ground 
that  Cjrrus  was  bom  after  the  accession  of  Darius  to  the 
throne.  The  attempt,  which  was  unsuccess^l,  roused 
the  indignation  of  Artaxerxes,  who  became  king,  B.C. 
404.  This  was  increased  by  an  intimation  he  received 
from  Tissaphemes  that  Cyrus  had  conceived  a  design 
against  his  life.  He  arrested  Cyrus,  who  escaped  execu- 
tion only  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother, 
and  at  her  intercession  Artaxerxes  even  restored  him 
to  his  former  post,  the  government  or  satrapy  of  Ly- 
dia.  So  generous  a  pardon  would  have  insured  the 
fidelity  and  affection  of  a  noble  mind,  but  it  acted  other- 
wise upon  Cyrus.  It  seems  that  his  pride  was  stung  by 
the  sense  of'^the  obligation  conferred  upon  him,  he  re- 

^  Surnamed  Mnemon. 
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solved  yet  to  gain  his  triumph  and  enjoy  the  empire. 
He  commenced  his  operations  cautiously  by  concealing 
from  all  the  object  he  had  in  view.   His  mother  lent  him 
her  assistance ;  and  while  he  artfully  deceived  Artaxerxes 
by  regularly  remitting  to  him  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
towns  he  had  encouraged  to  revolt  from  Tisaaphemes  to 
himself,  he  won  the  Persians  about  the  coturt  by  his 
afiability,  and  took  into  his  service  a  large  body  of 
Greeks,  giving  out  that  these  measures  were  merely  in 
self-defence  against  Tissaphemes.    His  cause  was  sup- 
ported at  Sparta  by  Lysander,  to  whom  he  had  given  toe 
model  of  a  galley  of  tlbree  cubits  length,  fonnea  of  gcU 
and  ivory,  which  was  presented  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
victory  gained  at  .£gos  Fotami.   He  promised  ample  re- 
wards to  all  who  would  join  him,  drawing  a  comparison 
greatly  in  his  own  favour  between  his  own  and  hit 
brother's  merits.     Tissaphemes  had  narrowly  watched 
his  operations,  and  was  too  crafty  to  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  pretexts  assigned  for  them.    He  detected  thtt 
they  were  too  extensive  for  the  object  publicly  sti^ed, 
and  he  hastened  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse  to 
Babylon,  to  make  Artaxerxes  acquainted  with  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  give  him  timely  warning  of  his  danger. 
Cyrus,  having  concluded  his  preparations,  set  out  horn 
Sardis,  in  the  spring  of  401  B.C.,  giving  his  army  to  under- 
stand they  were  about  to  attack  the  FisidianSy  a  peopla 
inhabiting  a  tract  in  Asia  Minor  lying  in  his  way  towards 
Babylon.    He  proceeded  on  his  march,  halting  for  thirty 
days  at  Celffinse,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Maeander. 
Here  was  a  royal  palace,  with  a  park  full  of  game  pre- 
served for  his  amusement  whenever  he  was  inclined  to 
hunt.    The  palace  and  citadel  were  built  by  Xeizes  afUr 
his  return  from  Greece.   He  was  joined  by  Clearohuii  a 
Spartan  general,  on  whose  devotion  to  his  profession  and 
military  talents  he  placed  reliance ;  a  man  of  a  stem  and 
somownat  imperious  temper.    He  brought  with  him  two 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries,  who  alone  of  all  the  annyi 
it  is  stated,  were  aware  of  the  real  object  of  the  expe- 
dition.     Here  Cyrus  held  a  review  in  the  park,  and 
found  that  his  Grecian  forces  amounted  to  about  thuieen 
thousand  men.    His  next  march  was  to  PelteOy  whow 
Xenias    celebrated    the    Lycaea,  an  Arcadian    festival, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  Zeus  received  hia  education 
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upon  a  oeriain  mountain  in  Arcadia,  called  therefore  the 
'  sacred  hill,'  a  spot  on  which  was  sacred  to  him. 

At  this  festiral,  games  were  performed  in  which  the 
oonqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  suit  of  armour.  Cyrus 
presided  at  a  game  which  followed  the  ceremonj,  and 
Mstowed  golden  combs  upon  the  victors.  He  had,  how- 
Ofer,  set  out  on  his  expedition  without  being  sufficiently 
supplied  with  the  means  of  paying  his  men,  and  they  b^ 
came  dissatisfied,  because  their  wages  were  three  months 
in  arrear.  A  tumult  arose,  the  soldiers  clamoured  at  his 
door,  and  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  appeasing 
them,  for  he  was  destitute  of  funds  to  satbfy  their  de- 
mands. The  timely  assistance  he  received  from  Epyaxa, 
who  arrived  at  this  time,  relieved  him  from  his  em- 
barrassment, and  enabled  him  to  advance  four  months' 
Ey  immediately.  This  princess  was  the  wife  of  Syennesia 
Dg  of  Cilicia.  She  came  attended  by  Cilician  guards, 
and  when  she  had  reached  the  commercial  city  of  TynsBum 
on  the  borders  of  her  territories,  to  which  point  she  ac- 
companied Cyrus,  a  review  took  place  in  compliance  with 
her  wish.  Cyrus  in  his  militaiy  car,  and  the  aueen  in 
her  carriage  appeared  in  the  field.  The  Ghreeks  wore 
braaen  helmets  and  scariet  tunics,  and  their  shields  were 
highly  polished  for  the  display.  Having  accompanied 
the  army  for  some  distance,  Cyrus  commanded  it  to 
hahy  and  presenting  himself  in  front  of  the  Greek  centre, 
■toed  up  in  his  car  and  despatched  his  interpreter  to 
direct  the  Greek  generals  to  lead  on  their  men  in  their 
usual  way.  The  signal  was  immediately  given,  the 
trampets  sounded,  and  the  phalanx  couching  their  spears, 
advanced  slowly  at  first,  but  accelerating  their  pace  as 
ttier  went  on,  and  raising  their  war  cry,  they  reached 
ibeir  tents  at  full  speed:  a  manoeuvre  so  unexpected 
and  novel  that  the  gazing  crowd  were  utterly  terrified. 
E^yaza  descended  from  her  chariot  and  joined  in  the 
timid  flieht  of  the  spectators.  Cyrus  and  the  Greeks 
were  highly  amused  at  the  efiiect  they  had  produced,  and 
laughed  heartily  in  their  tents,  at  the  expense  of  those 
among  whom  they  had  occasioned  so  ridiculous  a  panic. 

At  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  Cyrus  had  an  inter* 
new  with  Syennesis:  he  received  large  subsidies  from 
him,  and  bestowed  in  return  presents  consisting  of  a 
golden  hit,  a  chaini  bracelets,  a  scimitar  of  gold,  and  a 
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rich  Persian  robe;  he  also  assured  him  his  territoriet 
should  not  be  ravaged.  While  the  army  halted  in  this 
city,  symptoms  of  discontent  appeared  among  the  Greeks, 
and  occasioned  considerable  anxiety  to  Cyrus.  They 
suspected  they  were  about  to  be  led  against  Artaxerxes, 
and  they  protested  they  had  not  engaged  for  that  object 
and  refused  to  proceed  any  farther.  Clearchus  managed 
them  with  great  address.  Finding  that  any  effort  to  force 
them  on  would  prove  futile,  that  their  objection  to  ad- 
vance was  too  obstinate  to  yield  to  military  discipline,  he 
contrived  to  bring  them  round,  and  induced  them  to  fall 
into  his  wishes,  in  so  artful  a  way,  that  they  supposed  he 
was  entirely  at  their  service,  and  that  they  were  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment  and  indinatioiL 
To  Cyrus,  who  was  deceived  at  first  and  supposed  he 
really  sided  with  them,  he  explained  his  plans,  telling 
him  his  abandonment  of  him,  and  disobedience  to  his 
commands  were  merely  feigned,  and  that  he  hoped  veiy 
shortly  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  £ftvourable  issue. 

On  their  meeting,  he  stood  among  them  motionless 
and  in  tears.  As  they  gazed  on  in  astonishment  and 
silence  he  addressed  them  thus  : — "  Soldiers,  let  it  not  be 
considered  extraordinary  that  the  circumstances  which 
have  just  occurred  should  occasion  me  the  deepest  pain ; 
I  am  bound  to  Cyrus  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  ;  he  received 
me  when  I  was  a  stranger  banished  &om  my  own  country ; 
he  bestowed  honours  upon  me,  and  gave  me  ten  thousand 
darics,  which  sum  I  have  not  kept  for  myself  nor  spent  on 
my  own  gratification,  but  on  you."  He  went  on  to  say  he 
found  himself,  by  their  re^sal  to  proceed,  compelled  now 
to  leave  either  them  or  Cyrus.  But  whatever  it  might  cost 
him,  he  would  never  let  it  be  scandalously  reported  ci 
him  that  he  had  led  a  Greek  army  among  barbarians,  and 
then  abandoned  them.  He  would  rather  obey  their  orders 
whatever  they  might  be,  for  to  him  they  were  aa  country 
friends  and  companions.  It  was  the  gloir  of  his  life  to 
be  with  them,  and  without  them  he  should  consider  him- 
self desolate  and  utterly  powerless  both  to  friend  and  foe. 
This  speech  was  very  well  received.  He  then  held  a 
council,  having  previously  instructed  some  of  his  own 
friends  on  the  part  they  were  to  take  and  what  they  were 
to  say  in  order  to  bring  the  Greeks  round  to  his  views. 
He  nere  begged  those  around  him  would  carefully  de- 
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liberate  on  the  present  position  of  their  affairs,  and 
come  to  some  determination.  He  professed  himself  per- 
fectly willing  to  fall  in  with  anj  plim  they  might  consider 
conducive  to  their  own  welfiu^.  They  must  decide  either 
to  proceed  or  to  return.  If  they  resolved  on  the  latter 
alternative,  they  must  consider  how  they  were  to  procure 
provisions.  lie  reminded  them  that  Cyrus  was  as  im- 
placable in  his  enmity  as  he  was  generous  in  his  friend- 
ship. He  possessed  power  by  sea  and  land.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  this  address,  several  persons  spoke,  all 
pretending  to  take  part  with  the  soldiers,  but  acting 
under  the  instruction  of  Clearchus,  and  aiming  insidiously 
to  discourage  their  design.  Some  of  these  stated  the 
impediments  that  stood  in  the  way.  One  professed  the 
most  eager  desire  to  return,  and  advised,  by  way  of 
getting  rid  of  their  difficulties,  that  provisions  should  be 
purchased,  and  that  Cyrus  should  be  asked  for  ships  and 
a  leader;  if  he  refused,  the  Greeks  should  seize  the 
passes.  **  Let  none  of  you,"  replied  Clearchus,  '*  choose 
me  as  your  leader  on  this  expedition.  I  must  decline 
thaty  for  many  reasons.  I  will  share  your  fortune  as  a 
private  soldier,  for  I  know  how  to  obey  as  well  as  any 
man  among  you."  Upon  this,  another  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposed  plan.  Was  it  likely,  he  de- 
manded, that  Cyrus  would  help  them  to  desert  him  ? 
For  his  part  he  should  be  afraid  to  accept  any  aid  from 
this  quarter,  expecting  that  ships  sent  by  him  would 
sink,  or  that  leaders  of  his  appointment  would  conduct 
the  army  to  its  destruction.  He  should  be  obliged  if  the 
person  who  offered  this  advice  would  explain  how  the 
army  could  possibly  desert  without  the  knowledge  of 
Cyrus.  The  idea  was  absurd.  In  his  opinion  the  wisest 
measure  they  could  now  adopt  would  be  to  depute  per- 
sons to  go  to  Cyrus,  and  request  him  to  explain  his  plans, 
and  what  inducement  he  had  to  offer  them  to  accompany 
him.  If  his  reply  was  deemed  unsatisfactory,  then  they 
should  beg  to  be  allowed  to  depart,  and  tliat  he  would 
guarantee  their  safety.  Thus  it  they  followed  him,  it 
would  be  as  friends,  and  if  they  resolved  to  leave  him, 
they  might  do  so  without  dread,  because  they  had  main- 
tained good  terms  with  him.  This  proposal  being  agreed 
to,  the  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  answer  returned  was, 
that  Cyrus  was  about  to  attack  Abrocomas,  a  general  of 
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Artaxerxes,  who  was  encamped  on  the  Euphrates.  The 
soldiers  suspected  this  was  not  the  truth,  and  guessed 
the  ulterior  object  of  the  expedition.  Nevertheless,  thej 
agreed  to  proceed,  demanding  an  increase  of  pay,  to 
which  request  Cyrus  willingly  acceded.  He  raised  it  to 
a  daric  and  a  halt*  a  month. 

Arrived  at  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  Gvnis  thought 
it  expedient  no  longer  to  attempt  to  conceal  his  real  in- 
tontions.  Alter  the  announcement  of  his  design,  some- 
appearance  of  discontent  was  observable  among  the  men. 
He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to  it,  by  promising  t 
reward  when  they  should  reach  Babylon.  Before  ^ 
resolution  to  accompany  him  had  been  adopted,  Menon, 
a  Thessalian  leader,  proposed  to  his  men,  that  they  should 
secure  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  by  proceeding  without  the 
least  hesitation,  that  whilst  others  were  deliberating, 
they  should  at  once  show  their  greater  seal,  by  crossing 
the  river  while  Cyrus  was  engaged  in  persuading  them. 
He  would  undoubtedly  reward  such  conduct  with  his 
usual  liberality.  Menon  was  not  mistaken.  Gyrus  sent 
them  this  message  :  "  Soldiers,  I  praise  you !  I  will  take 
care  you  shall  praise  me;  if  otherwise,  think  me  no 
longer  Cyrus.'*  Upon  this,  the  division,  full  of  expecta- 
tion of  future  favour,  put  up  a  prayer  for  his  suooeas. 
Menon  received  a  magnincent  present.  Afterwards,  Cyras, 
and  the  whole  army  forded  the  river,  for  the  boats  had 
been  burnt.  The  water  was  so  low  as  not  to  reach  higher 
than  their  breast,  which  circumstance  was  oonsidereid  a 
sign  of  the  favour  of  heaven.  As  they  proceeded  throuch 
the  desert  they  found  some  amusement  in  chasing  the 
ostriches,  buzzards,  and  deer :  they  also  punued  the  wild 
asses  which  were  found  to  be  fleeter  than  the  horses ;  by 
their  superior  speed  they  soon  gained  a  distant  point,  and 
then  stood  and  looked  as  if  in  defiance  of  their  hunters. 
The  description  given  by  one^  of  the  G-reeks  engaged  in 
this  expedition  agrees  with  that  in  the  book  of  Job.' 
'^  Who  nas  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free,  or  who  hath  loosed 
the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  P  Whose  house  I  have  made 
the  wilderness  and  the  barren  land  his  dwelling.  He 
scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth 
he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountain  ii 

*  Xenophon.  '  Job  zxxix.  S^— 8. 
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\dm  pftsture,**  Ac.  They  also  followed  the  ostriches,  but 
coald  not  c&toh  them,  as  they  use  both  their  feet  and 
wines  in  their  escape. 

Upon  one  occasion  a  difficulty  arose  in  getting  on  the 
bag^ige  waggons.  The  persons  employed  in  this  service 
erino^  so  little  energy,  tnat  Cyrus  became  irritated.  His 
staff  officers  were  despatched  to  the  work.  Instantly  they 
threw  off  their  robes,  ran  as  for  a  prize  to  the  place,  and 
were  seen  in  their  rich  dresses  and  jewels  performing 
that  in  which  the  servants  had  failed,  and  thus  the  wag- 
gons were  extricated  from  the  mud,  and  ruts.  Probabty 
they  thought  it  not  derogatory  to  the  highest  nobleman, 
to  be  able  to  perform  any  necessary  and  useful  feat,  and 
that  helplessness  and  incapacity  are  no  subjects  on  which 
any  indiyidnal,  whose  intellects  ought  to  be  sharpened  by 
education,  can  justly  pride  himself.  In  order  to  cross 
the  river  to  go  to  Carmand»,  to  obtain  provisions,  the 
soldiers  made  rafts  of  their  tents,  by  stuffing  them  with 
rushes.  Here  an  affray  took  place  between  the  soldiers  of 
Menon  and  those  of  Clearchus,  which  was  very  near  lead- 
ing to  serious  consequences.  Clearchus  had  struck 
one  of  Menon's  men.  This  was  resented  by  his  com- 
rades, iind  as  this  general  was  passing  through  their 
division,  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  splitting  up  wood, 
threw  the  axe  at  his  head.  This  £uling  to  hit  him,  was 
followed  by  a  volley  of  stones,  and  a  tumult  ensued.  The 
divisions  of  Clearchus  and  Menon  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  turning  their  arms  against  each  other.  The  inter- 
ference of  Proxenus,  another  Greek  leader,  was  offensive 
to  Clearchus,  and  probably  would  not  have  prevented  mis- 
chief, for  Clearchus  was  angry  because  he  treated  an  out- 
break in  which  he  was  in  danger  of  being  stoned  to  death, 
as  a  pardonable  offence.  Fortunately  Cyrus  arrived  at  this 
crisis,  and  riding  between  the  divisionti,  entreated  the 
Ghreeks  not  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other ;  if 
they  did  so,  he  said,  all  their  hopes  would  be  frustrated, 
ana  the  expedition  must  fail.  Clearchus  instantly  became 
himself,  and  order  and  good  feeling  were  restored. 

Cyrus  continued  his  march  towards  Babylon,  as  it  was 
reported,  that  Artaxerxes  was  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Supposing  himself  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  he 
reviewed  all  his  forces,  which  then  amounted  to  thirteen 
tikousand  Greeks,  and  one  hundred  thousand  Asiatics, 
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ar.J  f  estr  i-harior j  with  Kithe«  aitaohed  to  the  ailetne. 
W:.t:i  ZAr  n-tiew  wasfver,  ju«t  at  lin.-ak  of  day. doiierten 
i-a::.!'  iVl:;-.  I'r.c  king's  army,  ami  gavu  Cyrus  iufomuitioii 
OL  ;:*  Luii.lers,  *o.  l.'\  rus  tliou  helJ  a  (.■ouiii-il,  in  which 
he  [i'.u»  a<iilneiiMd  the  (invks.  "  It  a  not  because  I  am 
lie^iitLit-  .■:'  !■  IdicN.  that  I  eui[>loy  you. but  because  I  know 
y>>utv<  l<e  worth  more  ihau  hosts  of  barbariana:  iiow  sLuw 
louTftivi-^  wonhy  Lit'  the  upinioii  1  have  formed  of  von, 
ai:d  oi'  the  libeny  ou  the  pos^'saioii  of  which  1  cougiatu- 
Uie  y--u."  Ill-  thou  exjiiained  to  them  the  naiureof  the 
att3i-k  they  luiirht  eijxvl  from  the  harbarLius,  and  pr* 
u:»ed  tintpie  rewards.  A  penoii  preseat  told  him,  that 
it  w  M'.u.  that  lie  promised  revrards,  because  he  was  in 
duriAT.  and  that  niieu  he  was  free  he  would  forget  tbe 
#('rvi<.v»  of  iiK'M'  wiio  hail  assisted  him.  To  this  he  rfr 
[•Ited.  that  iiii  hiiifiiouk  esieuded  on  the  south  into  regions 
rcndi-nM  uii  in  habitable  by  the  heat,  and  into  the  coldest 
part  oc  liie  ii^'rih ;  that  if  he  succeeded,  he  should  rather 
want  friend:!  on  whom  to  bestuw  reward:),  than  gift«  to 
t'^i'T  iheni.  "  I  swear  that  on  each  of  you  Grecian  geoe- 
Kiis,"  said  he,  ■  I  will  bestow  a  golden  crown." 

Wh,.  wi=.  l-TTUl :  ^^_ 

Why  .-al W  the  Yooniw  ?  _^H 

In  wha  %tar  did  Anueno.  alled  Mnemon,  baooait.  n|^^| 
PCTvia ;'  f^^^H 

iVs-nlv  thr  measum  okca  bf  Cjnu.  ^^^^1 
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grow  dnrkcr  as  it  approached,  till  now  weapons  wen 
Kiyn  flashing  in  the  Bun,  and  the  mighty  army  of 
Artaxprsea  advanced,  .1  force  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  men.  A  scliwt  body  of  six  thousand  guarded 
the  king,  and  one  Imndred  and  fifty  acytlied  chnriota 
wen*  diaj>ersed  at  intervals  with  the  design  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  raiiks.  Cyrus  desired  ClearchuB  to  direct  his 
efforta  a^uinMt  the  centre,  where  ArtaxeneB  wa«  posted. 
The  wnr-crj'  of  the  Greeks  was,  "Zeus  the  Deliverer 
and  Vioton."  They  advanced,  quickening  tlicir  pace  as 
they  went  on,  and  shouting  their  war-cry  ond  clashing 
their  spearx  against  their  shields.  The  horecB  of  the  ene- 
my took  friplit  at  this  clamour,  those  drawing  the  scythed 
chariots  turned  back,  and  some  passed  of  them  among 
their  own  forces.  Cyrus  was  overjoyed  at  the  succesx 
which  atteiirlod  the  arms  of  the  (rrecka.  Already  was  h« 
■aluted  as  king  by  those  around  him.  Artaxerics  now 
wheeled  round  to  surround  Cvrus  and  attack  the  troops 
in  the  rear.  To  prevent  this,  Cyrus  advanced  against  liim 
asd  his  six  thousand  guards,  whom  he  dispersed.  He 
■lew  their  lender  with  his  own  hand.  His  cavalry  pur- 
ned  their  foes,  and  ho  was  left  with  few  atteudnntaj  when 
Suddenly 

.  but  at  that 

f   iifad   by  a  javelin. 

it   the  eii(;agemcnt  aro  not 

fond  of  boa.stiiig  that  ho 
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this  ignominy. 
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much  perplexity  at  having  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  CyroSk 
They  imagined  that  he  must  have  advanced  to  Babylon,  to 
secure  some  advantageous  position.  Under  this  Buppoai- 
tion  they  intended  to  prepare  immediately  to  join  him. 
At  Bunnse  they  were  ready  to  move  on  when  intelligence 
of  his  death  arrived.  Their  hopes  were  now  crushed. 
Clearchus  felt  a  pang  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  we 
may  well  imagine  that  the  multitude  wno  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  promotion  through  the  liberality  of  their 
pnnce,  and  the  few  who  were  really  attached  to  his  person, 
from  a  due  appreciation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  chi^ 
racter,  participated  in  this  feeling,  and  that  this  was  a 
moment  of  unfeigned  sorrow  through  the  army.  But  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  Clearchus  despatched  a  message  to 
Ariaous,  saying,  that  the  Greeks  were  victorious  and  would 
place  him  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  then  directed 
his  attention  to  the  refreshment  of  his  men.  They  were 
destitute  of  proper  supplies,  and  the  beasts  of  burden 
were  slain  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  Deserten 
were  sent  to  pick  up  the  arrows  from  the  field  of  battle^ 
and  these  witn  the  wooden  shields  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Persian  bucklers,  and  the  waggons,  were  used  to  kindle 
fires  to  prepare  the  food.  After  they  had  concluded  their 
meal  Phalvnus  with  others  arrived  from  the  king.  He 
summoned  the  Greeks,  in  his  name,  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  repair  to  him  if  they  desired  to  prefer  any  re- 
quest. This  message  was  received  with  contempt.  Cleir- 
chus  said  it  was  not  usual  for  conquerors  to  give  up  their 
arms.  He  then  left  the  meeting  to  inspect  a  sacrifice. 
Cleaner,  an  Arcadian,  in  his  absence  said,  they  delivered 
up  their  arms  only  with  their  lives.  Proxenus,  a  Greek 
leader,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned,  inquired, 
''Does  the  king  demand  our  arms,  supposing  we  shall 
3rield  them  to  his  superior  force,  or  does  he  request  we  will 
give  them  as  a  present  ?  In  the  former  case  he  should 
come  and  take  them,  in  the  latter  he  should  state  in  what 
way  he  intends  to  recompense  the  soldiers  for  so  great  a 
favour."  Phalynus  replied  that  Cyrus  was  dead,  and  the 
king  considered  himself  the  conqueror  (there  was  no  one  to 
dispute  the  empire  with  him)  and  the  Greeks  as  his  pro- 
perty, shut  up  as  thev  were  in  the  heart  of  his  domains 
and  surrounded  witn  impassable  rivers,  with  an  armj 
opposed  to  them  so  superior  to  them  in  number  thai 
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their  rtrength  would  not  be  equal  even  to  slanghtering 
them.  A  young  Athenian  named  Theopompus  remarked, 
**  the  Oreeks  had  now  only  their  arms  and  their  valour 
to  depend  upon.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  they  would 
be  such  fooLs  as  to  imagine  they  could  be  safe  without 
their  arms,  which  was  their  only  valuable  possession. 
They  meant  to  preserve  them,  and  hoped  by  their  assist* 
anoe  tuocessfuUv  to  contend  against  the  Persians." 
PhalynuB  sneered  at  this,  and  congratulated  the  youthful 
^eaker  upon  the  wisdom  he  displayed,  but  added,  that  if 
he  supposed  he  and  his  countrymen  were  about  to  wage 
war  BQCoessfully  against  the  king  he  was  under  a  delusion. 
A  disposition  to  join  the  king  now  appeared  among  some 
of  those  present.  These  intimated  that  they  had  served 
Cyrus  fiuthfully,  and  that  they  were  equally  ready  to 
serve  Artaxerxes.  Clearchus  now  returned,  and  in  reply 
to  his  inquiry  was  informed  that  the  opinions  were  divi- 
ded, and  it  was  requested  that  he  would  declare  his  senti- 
mente.  Upon  which  he  thus  addressed  Phalynus :  "  I  re- 
joioe  to  see  you,  Phalynus,  and  I  am  sure  all  those  present 
participate  in  this  feeling,  for  you  are  a  Greek  like  our- 
selves. I  call  upon  you  to  assist  us  with  your  counsel. 
Yes,  before  the  gods  I  appeal  to  you  to  direct  us  as  to  the 
ooorse  your  understanding  points  out  as  the  wisest  and 
most  honourable.  Let  your  reply  be  such  as  you  would 
decire  to  have  reported  througn  G-reece,  as  the  advice 
given  by  Phalynus,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  de- 
mand the  arms  of  his  countrymen,  and  posterity  shaU 
reward  you."  But  this  appeal  failed  to  produce  the  de- 
sired enect.  Phalynus  said,  "If  I  saw  the  smallest 
dianoe  of  your  success  in  opposing  the  king,  I  should  be 
the  last  person  to  advise  you  to  lay  down  your  arms.  I 
do  so,  because  it  appears  to  me  the  only  course  you 
can  safely  adopt."  Clearchus  replied,  "I  have  heard 
your  opinion,  I  now  desire  you  to  bear  my  message  to 
the  king.  Whether  as  ^ends  or  enemies  to  him  our 
arms  are  necessair  to  us,  we  can  neither  serve  him 
worthily  nor  defend  ourselves  against  him  without  them." 
Phalynus  received  the  message,  but  stated  he  had  been 
commanded  by  the  king  to  say,  that  if  the  Greeks  de* 
sired  peace  they  must  remain  where  they  were.  Any 
movement  on  their  part  would  be  considered  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of^  hostility,  and  he  required  Clearchus 
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to  give  a  decisive  answer  whether  he  desired  peace  or 
war.  Clearchus  avoided  this  by  the  short  reply,  "  if  we 
remain,  truce ;  if  we  move,  war. 

A  message  from  Ariseus  now  reached  Clearchus  in  re- 
ply to  his  proposal  of  placing  him  on  the  throne.  It  was 
that,  Ariseus  was  conscious  that  there  were  in  the  king- 
dom many  superior  to  himself  in  dignity  and  merit,  and 
that  if  he  gained  the  throne  he  should  not  be  suffered  to 
retain  quiet  possession  of  it,  but  he  wished  the  Greeks  to 
join  him  that  night  that  they  might  unite  in  their  retreat 
Clearchus  determined  to  accept  this  proposal,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  orders  for  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  soldiers  were  commanded  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
horn  to  retire  to  their  tents  and  take  their  refreshments, 
on  the  second  to  load  their  beasts  with  the  baggafi;e,  and 
on  the  third  to  follow  their  officers.  To  ratify  the  alli- 
ance, a  bull,  a  wolf,  and  a  ram  were  sacrificed,  and  tbe 
Greeks  dipped  their  swords,  and  the  barbarians  their 
spears,  in  the  blood  mingled  in  a  shield.  It  was  agreed 
to  return  by  a  different  route.  The  king  now  sent,  not 
as  before  to  command  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
but  to  solicit  a  truce.  Clearchus  was  occupied  in  the 
inspection  of  his  men  when  the  envoys  arrived,  and  he 
desu'ed  them  to  wait  until  he  was  disengaged.  He  drew 
up  his  forces  with  great  care,  so  that  they  might  present 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  he  collected  round  nim  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  of  his  guards  to  receive  them. 
To  the  proposal  he  replied,  "  Tell  your  master  we  must 
first  fight,  for  we  have  nothing  to  eat ;  the  Greeks  will 
not  talk  of  a  truce  before  they  are  provided  with  a 
dinner.''  The  envoys  departed,  and  returned  to  say  that 
when  a  truce  was  concluded  the  army  would  be  conducted 
to  places  in  which  their  necessities  would  be  supplied. 

These  terms  were  accepted  by  Clearchus,  though  with 
a  hesitation  which  he  feigned,  in  order  to  impress  his 
own  army  and  that  of  the  Persians  with  the  opinion, 
that  he  felt  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  forces. 
Their  movements  were  now  retarded  by  dykes  and  canahi. 
As  it  was  not  the  proper  season  for  irrigating  the 
land,  Clearchus  suspected  the  Persians  had  filled  them 
on  purpose  to  throw  difficulties  in  his  way,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  hope  of  a  safe  retreat.  His  energy  rose  to 
meet  the  object  before  him.    Bridges  were  by  his  order 
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formed  of  palm-trees,  and  he  was  seen  eyery  where  in- 
specting and  assisting  the  men,  who  thus  encouraged  by 
his  example,  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  After 
they  had  reached  the  villages,  in  which  provisions  were 
to  be  obtained,  Tissaphemes  paid  them  a  visit.  His 
characteristic  duplicity  and  semshness  appear  on  this 
occasion.  He  professed  himself  happy  to  find  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  siBrvices  he  had  rendered, 
the  king  had  listened  to  his  intercession  for  the  Greeks, 
and  had  allowed  him  to  conduct  them  back  into  Greece. 
By  performing  which  kind  office,  he  doubted  not  he 
thomd  secure  their  fnture  gratitude.  He  was  in- 
structed, he  said,  to  inquire  what  considerations  had  in- 
duced the  Greeks  to  make  war  with  Artaxerxes.  Clear- 
chus  candidly  declared,  they  had  not  been  actuated  by 
any  hostile  intention  ;  they  had  been  involved  in  the 
war  by  Cyrus,  who  had  led  them  on  by  various  pretexts, 
and  that  when  at  last  they  discovered  on  what  service 
he  desired  to  employ  them,  they  did  not  desert  him, 
because  they  had  received  favours  from  him.  '*  But 
Cyrus  is  now  no  more,'*  continued  Clearchus ;  "  we  have 
no  evil  design  against  the  life  of  the  king,  nor  would 
we  willingly  injure  any  territory  belonging  to  his  do- 
minions. Our  object  is  to  retuni  to  our  own  country. 
Bat  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  we  will  avenge  our- 
selves of  those  who  seek  to  injure  us,  as  we  will  here- 
after endeavour  to  exceed  the  generosity  of  those  who 
may  help  us  in  our  present  emergency."  Tissaphemes 
letumea  on  the  third  day,  and  said  he  had  exerted  his 
influence  with  the  kins;  in  their  behalf,  and  had  obtained 
his  permission  that  they  should  depart ;  though  it  was 
contrary  to  his  rule,  which  was,  not  to  allow  those  who 
bad  commenced  an  tmprovoked  war  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  He  exchanged  oaths  with  the  Greeks, 
and  engaged  to  come  back  when  he  had  made  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements.  The  object  at  which  he  insi- 
diously aimed,  was  to  occasion  disunion  between  the 
two  bodies  of  Hie  allied  army,  namely,  the  Asiatics 
commanded  by  Ariseus,  and  the  Greeks.  Some  of 
the  officers,  perceiving  this,  warned  Clearchus  against 
the  protracted  delay ;  supposing,  from  the  disposition 
evinced  to  betray  them,  that  it  was  wilfully  contrived  to 
affiyrd  the  Persians  an  opportunity  of  collecting  their 
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forces.  It  was  not  probable,  they  reasoned,  that  Arts* 
xerxes  would  willingly  allow  them  to  go  home,  andr  eporfe 
that  a  handful  of  Greeks  defeated  him  in  his  own  palace, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  own  country.  Clear- 
chuB  said  that  similar  suspicions  had  arisen  in  his  own 
mind ;  yet  he  could  hardly  conceive  that  the  king  would 
have  sworn  fidelity  to  them,  if  he  had  intended  to  ac- 
complish their  ruin.  By  such  perjury,  he  was  only 
showing  the  world  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed 
on  his  word.  The  suspicions  of  the  Greeks  were  far- 
ther excited,  by  observing  a  good  understuiding  estab- 
lished between  Ariffius  and  Tissaphemes.  The  mistrust 
this  produced,  discovered  itself  in  quarrels  and  contests 
between  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  soldiers,  when  they  en- 
countered each  other  in  their  excursions  to  collect  wood, 
and  on  similar  occasions.  This  state  of  things  continued 
till  the  Greeks  reached  the  river  Zab  or  Zabatns,  when 
Clearchus,  rendered  anxious  by  the  aspect  of  affiurs, 
resolved  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  Tissaphemes, 
with  the  desire  to  terminate  their  bickerings.  He  pro- 
fessed confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  Tissaphemes, 
saying,  that  his  object  m  coming  was,  that  the  &tuitj 
of  the  groundless  suspicions  and  je^ousies  might  be 
exposed.  Tissaphemes  replied,  that  the  absurdify  of 
such  suspicions  was  manifest,  and  produced  arguments 
which  completely  deceived  Clearchus.  He  begged,  in 
conclusion,  that  Clearchus  would  bring  before  him  all  the 
Greek  leaders,  that  he  might  point  out  those  who  had 
encouraged  these  mischievous  reports.  Tissaphemes 
detained  him  to  supper,  and  treated  him  with  marks  of 
kindness.  In  vain  did  some  of  the  officers  expostolsto 
with  him  on  the  risk  he  was  running,  in  placing  the 
officers  in  the  power  of  Tissaphemes:  Clearchus  pre- 
sented himself  at  his  head  quarters,  attended  by  MeniMi, 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  good  terms,  Proxenus,  and  two 
others,  with  subaltern  officers,  and  two  hundred  private 
soldiers.  These  the  treacherous  Persians  fell  upcm  and 
massacred.  It  is  supposed  Clearchus  and  his  companions 
were  not  immediately  put  to  death,  but  were  canied  to 
the  court  of  the  king,  whore  Farysatis  is  said  to  have 
fruitlessly  entreated  ^r  their  lives. 

Where  did  Cyrus  encounter  the  army  of  Artaxerzee  ? 
What  wai  the  amount  of  the  army  ? 
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DMcribe  tlM  bitti0  of  CiiiiUB. 

Wbat  did  Clearchiu  propose  to  Arueoi  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  ? 

Relate  what  oocorred  at  the  interriew  between  the  Greeks  and  the 

euToyi  of  ArtBzenes. 
What  answer  did  Atikiis  make  to  the  offsr  of  Clearchns  ? 
What  conduct  did  "nssi^hemes  porsne  ? 
GiTe  an  account  of  the  seizure  of  the  Greek  generals. 


CHAPTBE  LXVn. 

XXKOPHOH  Ain>  THE  EBTBSAT  THBOUOH  MEDIA. 

While  the  Oreeks  were  still  unconscious  of  the  perfidj 
which  had  been  practised  upon  them,  their  attention  was 
Boddetilj  arrested  by  a  strange  and  tmexpected  sight. 
They  observed  from  their  camp,  a  body  of  Persian  cavabr 
sweeping  across  the  plain,  and  falling  upon  all  of  theur 
body  they  could  meet  with.  They  were  much  perplexed 
at  this,  when  one  of  those  whom  Tissaphemes  had  in- 
tended to  murder,  having  escaped  with  a  severe  wound, 
returned  and  related  what  had  taken  place.  The  Greeks 
were  astonished  and  alarmed,  and  instantly  flew  to  arms, 
for  they  expected  an  attack  from  the  whole  army.  This 
however  did  not  take  place.  Mithridates  and  Arisus,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  three  hundred  Persians,  approached 
their  camp,  and  requested  that  if  any  general  or  captain 
should  be  there  present,  he  would  come  forward  and  hear 
the  king's  pleasure.  Upon  their  doing  so,  Ariaaus  after 
attempting  to  justify  tne  seizure  of  the  generals,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  demand  their 
anna.  The  general  replied  by  reproaching  him  in  the 
bitterest  terms,  for  the  breach  of  faith  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  in  uniting  with  the  deceitful  Tissaphemes, 
to  destroy  the  persons  he  was  bound  to  protect.  The 
Greek  army  was  now  plunged  in  the  deepest  distress. 
They  reflected  that  they  were  one  thousand  two  htmdred 
mQes  from  their  own  country,  surrotmded  by  hosts  of 
enemies  who  would  dispute  their  way  over  the  high  moun- 
tains and  broad  rivers,  which  they  must  pass.  Hitherto, 
they  had  had  light  troops  to  call  into  action  when  such 
were  required,  but  now,  owing  to  the  desertion  of  Ari»us 

N  2 
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and  the  bodj  of  Fenians,  thej  were  destitute  of  this 
force,  of  which  they  would  constantly  stand  in  need ;  so, 
that  even  were  they  to  be  victorious  in  any  action,  they 
would  be  unable  to  follow  up  their  advantage  by  puraoit. 
Surrounded  by  diiEculties  and  dangers  so  great  uid  ap- 
parently insurmountable,  despair  took  possession  of  them, 
and  they  turned  away  from  tneir  fires  and  refreshments, 
and  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  not  to  sleep,  bat 
to  recal  in  sad  remembrance  the  homes  from  which  they 
believed  they  were  parted  for  ever. 

But  there  was  one  among  them  who  thought  on  all 
these  perils  and  obstacles,  not  with  the  grief  which  is  ab- 
sorbed in  self,  or  which  dwells  only  with  helpless  regret 
upon  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  its  widhes, 
but  with  the  dawning  greatness  of  an  heroic  spirit; 
comprehending;  fully  the  situation  of  the  army,  the 
emergency  called  his  inherent  energy  and  strength  into 
action  ;  for  it  was,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
patience  and  judgment  of  Xenophon,  that  the  army  was 
indebted  for  its  escape  and  final  preservation.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Proxenus,  who,  upon  joining  Cyrus  at  Sardis, 
had  written  to  persuade  him  to  come,  and  promising 
to  introduce  him  to  that  leader.  Xenophon  showed  the 
epistle  to  Socrates,  who  recommended  him  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  as  to  whether  he  should  comply  with  the 
proposal  it  contained.  Xenophon  apparently  determined 
to  accept  the  offer  before  he  went  to  the  oracle.  The 
question  he  put  was,  to  which  of  the  gods  he  should  ad- 
dress his  prayers  and  offer  sacrifice,  to  secure  the  divine 
blessing  ?  Socrates  blamed  him  for  this,  and  told  hin, 
the  question  he  ought  to  have  put  was,  whether  he  should 
so  to  Sardis  or  remain  at  Athens  ?  Believing  the  gods 
favoured  the  cause  he  had  adopted,  Xenophon  joined  the 
Greek  mercenaries  at  Sardis  as  a  private  soldier.  While 
he  was  pondering  anxiously  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  army  was  placed,  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt 
that  he  heard  thunder,  and  that  his  father's  house  fell 
struck  by  the  lightning.  He  started  from  his  sle^  in 
terror.  The  Greeks  held  that  dreams  proceeded  mm 
Zeus,  and  Xenophon  receded  this  as  a  divine  manifes- 
tation. He  reasoned  thus  with  himself,  "  Why  do  I  lie 
here  ?  night  passes  on ;  with  the  morning,  in  all  proba- 
bility, our  enemies  will  appear ;  if  we  fall  into  the  hands 
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of  the  king,  what  is  there  to  preserve  us  from  the  most 
painful  calamities,  the  bitterest  suffering,  the  most  de- 
grading death  ?  Yet  I  see  no  effort  made,  not  one 
among  ua  turns  his  thoughts  to  preparations  for  ward- 
ing on  these  evils,  but  we  repose  here  indolently,  as  if 
there  was  no  cause  for  exertion."  Springing  up,  he  has- 
tened to  the  commanders,  reflecting  that  upon  such  an 
occasion,  his  youth  ought  not  to  prevent  his  acting  upon 
the  conviction  of  his  understanding,  for  he  felt  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  arousing  the  attention  of  those  who  were 
his  superiors  in  position.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected  from  king  Artaxerxes, 
who  would  no  doubt  act  with  extreme  rigour  towards 
them,  in  order  to  strike  terror  among  the  Greeks,  that 
they  might,  by  the  fate  of  this  army,  be  warned  for  the 
future  agamst  engaging  in  similar  invasions,  and  there- 
fore they  ought  to  endure  aily  hardships  rather  than  fall 
into  his  hands.  In  fact,  he  said,  when  he  surveyed  the 
possessions  of  the  king,  a  wide  extent  of  country,  rich  in 
slaves,  cattle,  gold,  and  provisions,  and  considered  that 
the  soldiers  were  bound  by  the  conditions  of  the  truce  to 
pAj  for  everything  they  required,  thus  exhausting  their 
already  slender  store,  he  could  not  but  consider  that  they 
had  much  more  to  hope  from  war  than  from  a  truce. 
They  might  look  with  confidence  to  the  gods  for  protec- 
tion and  assistance,  for  though  provoked  to  anfi;er  by 
treatihery  and  perfidy,  they  had  firmly  observed  their 
oaths,  to  abstain  from  touching  or  injuring  the  property 
of  the  Persians.  Aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  Xenophon,  the  whole  army  so- 
licited him  to  place  himself  at  their  head :  against  this 
proposal,  a  dissentient  voice  was  raised  by  Apollonides, 
who  said,  he  thought  the  man  who  supposed  the  army 
could  return  to  Greece  without  the  consent  of  the  king, 
ought  to  be  regarded  with  contempt ;  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  dilate  on  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking, 
when  Xenophon  interrupted  him,  by  demanding  whether 
he  formed  nis  conclusion  from  recent  experience ;  he 
had  seen  the  Greeks  refuse  to  lay  down  their  arms,  as 
the  king,  elated  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  had  demanded,  a  nd 
that  the  king  was  intimidated  at  their  determined  courage 
and  resolution,  as  was  evident  by  his  sending  to  desire  a 
truce,  which  he  was  able  to  effect  only  upon  his  pro- 
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mise  to  supply  the  necessary  proTisions.  Could  they 
reasonably  depend  on  those,  who  after  this,  had  ensnared 
and  muraered  their  officers,  and  seized  their  generalB, 
who  now  daily  endured  scourging,  torture  and  insult,  and 
were  preserved  alive  only  that  their  suffering  might  be 
prolonged  ?  With  these  mcts  before  them  could  it  he  said, 
that  the  man  who  bid  the  Greeks  depend  on  their  mnns 
and  valour  alone,  was  contemptible  ?  Were  they  again 
to  expose  themselves  to  similar  injuries?  To  him  it 
seemed  that  the  person  who  said  so,  showed  himself  un- 
worthy of  holding  any  command  in  the  army,  and  was  fit 
only  to  be  employed  to  carry  the  baggage  for  the  soldiers, 
he  mi^ht  boast  of  Grecian  origin,  but  he  was  no  Grecian 
in  soiu,  and  he  denounced  him  as  a  disgrace  to  his  ooon- 
try.  *'  He  is  not  a  Greek,"  exclaimed  AgasiaSy "  he  is  a 
Lydian ;  I  see  his  ears  are  bored."  ApoUonides  was 
forthwith  deposed.  Xendbhon  pressed  upon  the  com- 
manders the  importance  or  setting  an  example  to  their 
men,  observing  that  if  the  men  detected  any  want  of 
courage  and  confidence  in  their  leaders,  their's  would  im- 
mediately give  way,  and  thnt  as  they  had  enjoyed  greater 
honours  and  advantages,  they  ought  also  to  oe  superior 
in  courage  and  conduct.  Five  persons,  of  whom  Aeoo- 
phon  was  one,  were  elected  to  take  the  places  of  thxm 
who  had  been  seized  by  the  Persians.  Afber  this  dection, 
which  was  settled  before  the  morning  began  to  dawn,  the 
army  was  assembled,  Cheirisophus,  a  LacedsBmoniaii,  who 
afterwards,  through  the  retreat  co-operated  with  Xeno- 
phon  and  led  on  the  van,  addressed  the  assembled  army. 
Ue  spoke  to  them  of  the  loss  they  had  suffered  by  the 
seizure  of  their  officers,  of  the  desertion  of  Aiiffius,  and 
of  the  fate  that  would  probably  await  them  if  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  He  was  followed  by 
Cleaner,  one  of  the  newly  elected  generals,  who  remarked 
on  the  perjury  and  impiety  of  the  king,  the  treachery  of 
Tissaphemes,  and  on  the  desertion  of  Ari»us,  inferring 
that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  people  who  paid  no 
regard  to  their  treaties.  When  he  concluded,  the  army  was 
addressed  by  Xenophon :  he  was  clad  in  splendid  annoor, 
for  he  said,  if  the  gods  granted  the  army  victory,  such  de- 
corations would  become  a  conqueror ;  nor  would  they  be 
inappropriate,  even  if  he  fell  in  such  a  cause.  He  sought  to 
impart  hope  and  confidence  to  his  hearers.    Hia  haittngue 
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was  intermpted  by  a  circumstance  which  must  strike  us 
as  ludicrous  :  one  of  those  present  sneesed :  all  the  army 
who  regarded  this  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  adored  Zeus  the 
DeliTerer,  of  whose  favour  they  believed  this  was  a  sign. 
Xenrahon  proposed  that  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  should 
be  offered  to  the  god  who  had  thus  vouchsafed  to  de- 
clare his  faTour  to  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  a 
friendly  shore.  This  proposal  was  unanimously  assented 
to  and  a  naran  was  sung,  after  which  Xenophon  concluded 
his  speech  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed.  The  men  pro- 
ceeded to  bum  their  waggons  and  tents,  and  everything 
they  could  spare,  that  the  rapidity  of  their  movements 
mu^ht  not  be  impeded  by  these  incumbrances. 

While  they  were  taking  some  refreshment,  after  these 
labours^  Mithridates  appeared,  attended  by  thirty  Per- 
sians. When  he  came  within  hearing,  he  said,  they 
were  all  aware  of  his  attachment  to  Cyrus  (he  had  been 
one  of  his  officers),  and  as  he  desired  to  join  the 
Gh^ekSy  he  would  be  obliged  if  they  would  explain  what 
ooome  they  had  determined  to  adopt?  They  replied, 
to  return  to  Greece.  They  would  pass  through  the 
country  without  injuring  it :  but  ii'  they  were  opposed, 
thej  would  fi^ht  to  the  last.  Mithridates  attempted  to 
discourage  this  resolution ;  upon  which,  they  guessed  he 
was  sent  by  Tissaphemes.  This  impression  was  con- 
firmed, by  observing  that  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
satrap  ooiiferred  with  him,  and  evidently  watched  his 
proeeedings ;  ^r  as  each  knew  the  other  to  be  capable 
of  falsehood  and  deceit,  he  placed  no  confidence  in  the 
asaonmces  which  he  knew  were  based  only  on  the  un- 
certain foundation  of  self-interest.  The  Greeks  resolved 
from  henceforth  to  hold  no  communication  with  the 
enemy.  But  before  they  had  gone  far  beyond  the  nver 
ZabatuSy  in  Media,  Mithridates  again  presented  himself. 
Finding  they  would  not  receive  him,  he  attacked  the 
reap>guard  with  his  light  troops,  and  harassed  them 
considerably.  Xenophon  found  it  would  be  desirable  to 
form  a  body  capable  of  coping  with  a  force  of  this  kind. 
Bewards  were  offered  to  men  who  would  act  as  slingers, 
and  fifty  men  were  mounted  on  the  best  of  the  horses 
used  in  the  camp.  The  Cretan  archers  picked  the  Per^ 
■ian  arrows  out  of  the  s^und,  and  after  a  little  practice, 
acquired  a  greater  facility  than  the  Persians  m  using 
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them.      Materials  for   bowstrings  were  found   in   the 
plunder  taken  in  the  villages. 

As  Xenophon  was  urging  his  men  to  press  on,  that 
they  might  pre-occupy  an  eminence  to  which  Tissa- 
phemes  was  advancing,  one  of  the  soldiers,  named  So- 
teridas,  said  that  he  and  Xenophon  were  not  on  a  par, 
Xenophon  had  a  horse  to  carry  him,  while  he  was  en- 
cumbered with  his  shield.  Upon  hearing  this,  Xenophon 
leapt  from  his  horse,  seized  the  shield,  and  thrusting 
Sotendas  from  the  ranks,  marched  onward,  though  incon- 
venienced by  the  dress  of  a  horseman,  and  encouraged 
the  soldiers  by  his  example  to  accelerate  their  pace. 
Soteridas  was  in  dbgrace  with  his  comrades  ;  some  beat 
him  with  their  shields,  others  cast  stones  at  him,  till 
shortly  he  was  thankful  to  be  allowed  to  resume  the 
burden  of  which  he  had  complained.  They  now  arrived 
at  a  part  of  the  river  Tigris  which  was  not  fordable,  and 
having  no  means  of  crossing  it,  their  only  alternative  wis 
to  pass  over  the  Carduchian  mountains.  This  country 
was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  courageous  race  of  moun- 
taineers, now  called  Kurds,  and  the  officers  were  in- 
formed that  they  were  independent  of  the  king,  and  had 
cut  up  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  rneri^ 
sent  by  him  to  reduce  them ;  but  they  also  learnt,  that 
when  they  had  passed  them,  they  would  enter  Armeniay 
which  was  a  fine  open  country,  abounding  in  provisioDB. 
The  whole  army  offered  sacrifice,  hoping  to  ^obtain  the 
protection  of  the  gods  in  the  dangerous  part  of  the  route 
on  which  they  were  now  about  to  enter.  With  a  riew 
to  gain  possession  of  the  heights  before  the  mountaineers 
could  collect  upon  an  advantageous  post,  they  set  out 
about  the  last  watch,  that  they  might  cross  the  plain 
while  the  darkness  of  night  concealed  them.  The  foot 
of  the  mountains  was  reached  by  break  of  day,  and  after 
gaining  the  summit,  they  took  the  villages  scattered  in 
the  recesses.  They  found  the  houses  were  very  good^ 
and  well  furnished;  but  the  soldiers  abstained  from 
plundering  them,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  in- 
habitants. These  efibrts,  however,  proved  fruitless. 
These  mountaineers  continued  to  harass  them  during 
their  progress,  and  to  dispute  every  pass  with  them  ;  so 
that  they  sufiered  more  during  the  seven  days  occupied 
in  traversing  these  mountains,  than  from  all  the  attacks 
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of  the  king  and  Tissaphernes.    To  these  thej  were  no 
longer  exposed;  for  when  Tissaphernes  observed  them 
enter  these  territories,  he  turned  about,  and  followed 
them  no  longer.     Having  crossed  the  moimtains,  thej 
encamped  within  about  a  mile  of  the  banks  of  the  river 
Centrites,  which  divided  them  from  Armenia.    Here  they 
found  themselves  placed  in  a  perilous  predicament.    Two 
Persian  satraps  occupied  the  other  side  of  the  river  to 
oppose  their  landing,  the  fierce  mountaineers  were  col- 
lecting in  great  force,  and  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
their  rear,  and  the  water  was  of  a  depth  to  reach  above 
their  shoulders,  while  the  stones  at  the  bottom  were  so 
slippery  that  the  men  were  in  danger  of  being  carried 
away  hj  the  rapid  stream.     It  appeared  impracticable  to 
fora  it.    Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  were  at  a  loss  how 
to  extricate  themselves  from  this  dangerous  position ; 
they  remained  encamped  the  whole  day  in  a  state  of 
perplexity.     At  night  Xenophon  dreamt  he  was  bound 
with  a  chain,  which  he  broke,  and  it  fell  from  him,  and 
he  was  fr'ee.     After  this,  as  he  was  taking  his  breakfast, 
two  young  soldiers  desired  to  see  him ;    being  imme- 
diately admitted  (for  he  was  at  all  times  accessible  to 
those  who  wished  to  make  any  communication  relative 
to  the  operations  of  the  army),  they  stated,  that  while 
they   were  engaged    in  collecting  fire-wood,  they  had 
observed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  amon^  the 
rocks,  an  old  man  and  woman  with  female  attendants, 
engaged  in  concealing  what  appeared  to  be  bags  of 
clothes.    Desiring  to  possess  themselves  of  the  treasures, 
whatever  they  might  be,  they  tried  to  cross,  for  the  rocks 
at  that  point  defended  them  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  : 
they  began  to  swim,  but  found,  to  their  surprise,  thiat 
the  str^m  could  be  forded ;  they  went  over,  took  the 
clothes,  and   returned.     Upon  receiving  this  welcome 
intelligence,  Xenophon  poured  out  a  ubation  to  the 
gods.     He  commanded  that  the  baggage  should  be  got 
ready,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Cheirisophus  should  lead 
over  the  van,  the  baggage  should  follow,  and  Xenophon 
was  to  bring  up  the  rear.     As  the  Greeks  moved  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  the  enemy  made  a  corresponding  move- 
ment on  the  other.     The  captains  under  Cheirisophus 
drew  up  their  columns,  the  priests  ofiered  sacrifice,  and 
poured  the  blood  of  the  victims  into  the  waters,  the 
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Boldien  sung  their  psBan,  and  inToked  ihe  god  of  mar ; 
and  led  on  by  Cheurisophus,  who  wore  a  coronet  of 
flowers,  they  plunged  into  the  rirer.  The  Carduddam 
seeing  the  army  divided,  supposed  they  should  obtain  an 
easy  victory  over  that  portion  that  had  not  crossed ;  hot 
Xenophon  intimidated  them  at  their  first  approach,  and 
before  they  had  recovered  themselves,  &ced  about  and 
crossed  with  the  rear,  and  having  dispersed  the  Persian 
force,  passed  into  Armenia. 

Who  wa£  Xenophon  ? 

Give  some  account  of  his  conduct. 

Who  was  Cheiriflophus  ? 

Who  was  Mithridates  ? 

Describe  what  occurred  between  the  Greeks  and  the  PeniAiis. 

Where  did   Mithridates  find   the  Greeks  the  second  time  he  ap- 

proached  them  ? 
Describe  the  retreat  as  far  as  to  the  river  Centrites. 


CHAPTEE  LXVin. 

THE  SETBEAT  THBOTJOH  ilBMEinCA.  THE  HABPA8US, 
SIKOFE,  AITD  CALFE,  AITD  EXPOBTATIOK  FOB  BTSAIT- 
TIUM. 

Hayino  crossed  the  springs  of  the  Tigris,  the  Greeks  en- 
tered Western  Armenia,  where  they  made  a  treaty  with 
the  satrap  Terihazus.  This  nohleman  was  highly  esteemed 
at  the  Persian  court,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hold> 
ing  the  king's  stirrup  when  he  mounted  his  horse.  He 
agreed  to  supply  the  Ghreeks  with  provisions  on  condition 
that  they  abstained  from  laying  the  country  waste.  After 
this  they  came  to  a  palace  and  found  plenty  of  piovisioiiiB 
in  the  villages  around  it.  A  fall  of  snow  induced  them 
to  resort  to  these  for  shelter,  and  thev  found  in  them 
cattle,  com,  wine,  and  luxuries,  with  which  during  part 
of  their  march  they  had  rarely  met.  They  were  inter- 
rupted in  the  enjoyment  of  these  good  things  by  a  report 
that  fires  had  been  seen,  and  that  the  enemy  was  near. 
On  this  they  left  the  villages,  and  being  destitute  of  tents 
encamped  in  the  open  air.  The  first  night  a  heavy  ftlH 
of  snow  covered  the  men  as  they  were  stretched  on  the 
ground ;  it  benumbed  even  the  baggage  horses,  so  that 
they  could  scarcely  stand.    The  army  lay  clothed  in  a 
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fktal  garment  liiat  tbreatened  to  doBtroy  its  vitality. 
Xenophon  apning  up,  for  the  sight  was  appaUing.  He 
began  to  kindle  fires.  Others  made  a  similar  effort,  and 
the  soldiers  were  able  to  anoint  themselves  bj  these 
fires.  After  this  bitter  experience  the  generals  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  next  night  under  cover.  The  orders 
that  they  should  do  so  were  very  welcome  to  the  soldiers, 
who  ran  shouting  to  the  houses  from  which  they  had  pro- 
ceeded at  the  report  of  an  enemy.  They  encountered 
this  force ;  but  it  fled  at  the  first  attack  of  the  Gh*eeks, 
and  they  gained  eonsiderable  spoils,  among  which  were 
the  tent  of  Teribazus  and  its  furniture,  consisting  of 
couches  with  silver  feet,  and  rich  goblets. 

Continuing  their  journey  they  passed  over  a  region 
covered  with  snow ;  the  last  day's  march  was  one  of  great 
suffering.  The  north  wind  chilled  the  soldiers  piteously, 
so  that  many  of  the  men  died  of  cold,  some  were  affected 
with  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  feet,  and  they  surrounded 
the  fires  so  closely  that  those  who  came  up  late  were 
obliged  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  provisions  in  order 
to  be  allowed  a  share  of  the  heat  afforded  by  them. 
Polycrates,  an  Athenian  captain,  having  obtained  leave  of 
abeence,  pressed  forward  with  a  body  of  active  young  men 
and  took  possession  of  a  village  with  its  governor  and 
inhabitants,  whom  they  made  captives.  Here  the  people 
dwell  in  subterranean  chambers,  the  entrances  to  which 
resembled  the  mouth  of  a  weU,  but  the  rooms  were 
qmcious.  The  people  used  ladders,  but  an  inclined  plane 
was  made  for  tbe  cattle  to  descend  into  them.  These 
oavemous  dwellings  were  found  to  contain  cows,  goats, 
sheep,  and  fowls,  with  wheat  and  barley  and  other  supplies. 
The  people  drank  a  beverage  made  of  malt ;  they  used 
a  reed  without  joints,  to  suck  it  from  the  jars  in  which  it 
stood.  Xenophon  invited  the  governor  to  join  him  at 
snj^r,  and  was  afterwards  accompanied  by  him  to  the 
other  villages,  where  the  wants  of  the  army  were  abun- 
dantly supplied.  Here  Cheirisophus  held  a  feast  in  great 
state,  having  his  temples  bound  by  a  curiously  wreathed 
garland  of  grass,  while  Armenian  boys,  dressed  in  the 
Fersian  costume,  attended  him  with  silent  alacrity. 
Xenophon  presented  to  the  governor  a  horse,  said  to 
have  been- consecrated  to  the  sun.  Cheirisophus  took 
the  governor  with  him  as  a  guide,  having  placed  his 
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eldest  son  in  the  hands  of  a  Greek  as  a  hostage  that  he 
would  direct  the  armj  aright,  but  finding  thej  came  to 
no  village  in  the  day's  march,  Cheirisophus  became  sus- 
picious of  his  fidelity.  The  guide  protested  it  waa  not  his 
fault,  and  declared  there  were  no  villages  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Upon  this  Cheirisophus  became  enraged 
and  struck  him,  in  consequence  of  which  at  nightfall  he 
made  his  escape  and  the  army  lost  its  guide.  His  son 
was  carried  into  Greece  by  the  person  to  whose  guardian- 
ship he  had  been  consigned,  and  became  a  faithful  8e^ 
vant.  Marching  on  they  arrived  at  the  river  Phasis,  and 
discovered  Chalybes,  Taochians,  and  Phasians  posted  in 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  upon  which  the  generals 
gave  the  word  of  command  and  the  army  formed  in  line. 
They  then  held  a  council  of  war.  The  question  was,  how 
the  heights  were  to  be  gained.  Xenophon  said,  he  de- 
sired to  avoid  sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  men  where  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided,  and  observed  they  might  on 
this  occasion,  he  thought,  gain  their  object  without  a  con- 
flict, if  they  stole  a  march  upon  the  enemy  and  took  the 
mountain  before  they  could  be  prepared  to  repulse  them. 
He  here  rallied  the  Lacedsemonians  upon  one  of  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  which  made  it  a  part  of  education  to  plun- 
der skilfully,  but  punished  those  who  failed.  *'  But," 
he  said,  ''  when  I  talk  of  stealing  a  march,  I  must  turn  to 
you,  Cheirisophus,  and  your  companions  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. You  from  your  childhood  have  been  taught  to 
consider  stealing  as  nothing  disgraceful,  but  as  a  useful 
accomplishment,  not  forbidden  by  any  law.  With  you 
thefl  is  thought  respectable,  and  to  be  detected  is  shame- 
ful. An  opportunity  is  now  afibrded  you  for  displayiog 
the  advantage  of  your  education.  Steal  that  mountain, 
only  take  care  you  are  not  caught,  for  in  that  case  we 
shall  all  be  chastised  with  many  stripes."'  CheirisophuB 
replied  in  the  same  strain.  It  was  agreed  that  after  they 
had  reft^shed  themselves  they  would  take  possession  of 
the  mountain,  *'  though  we  cannot  bear  it  away  with  us 
into  Greece,  yet  we  may  carry  the  fame  of  the  action.*' 
The  pass  was  gained  and  a  trophy  erected.  Xenophon  was 
anxious  to  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  Taochians,  for  the 
army  at  the  time  was  in  want  of  provisions,  and  he  had 
been  informed  that  a  large  quantity  of  cattle  had  been 
collected  in  the  place.    Their  attempts  were  for  a  long 
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time  frustrated,  for  the  enemy  threw  down  large  stones 
on  the  soldiers,  which  broke  their  ribs  and  legs  as  they 
tried  to  ascend  the  onlj  road  that  led  to  it.  Xenophon 
hoped  thej  would  exhaust  their  store,  and  Callimachus, 
with  a  view  to  expedite  this,  stationed  himself  with  a  body 
of  men  near  some  trees.  They  continued  to  come  forth, 
and  a  shower  of  stones  of  about  ten  cart  loads  was  poured 
down,  but  they  took  care  to  run  back  to  the  trees  so  as 
to  escape  them,  and  this  they  repeated.  Agasias,  observ- 
ing that  the  stratagem  of  Cfallimachus  was  engae^ng  the 
admiration  of  the  army,  was  stimulated  with  a  desire  to 
gain  his  share  of  the  glory,  and  rushed  on  to  be  foremost 
to  take  possession  of  the  place.  Callimachus,  seeing  him 
pass,  caught  the  edge  of  his  shield,  and  being  followed  by 
others  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of 
it.  A  dreadful  scene  foUowed ;  finding  resistance  useless, 
and  yet  determined  not  to  yield,  the  women  cast  them- 
selves down  from  the  heights  and  were  crushed  upon  the 
stones.  .£neas,  a  Greek  soldier,  met  with  a  similar 
death.  Seeing  a  person  in  a  costly  garment  preparing  to 
leap  down,  he  seized  hold  of  him,  but  lost  his  footmg, 
both  disappeared  and  were  killed  on  the  stones.  After 
passing  the  nver  Harpasus,  the  army  met  with  a  guide 
who  undertook  to  bring  them  within  sight  of  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  five  days ;  he  would  forfeit  his  life,  he  said, 
if  he  failed.  On  the  day  he  had  named  Xenophon  heard 
a  tremendous  shout  from  the  van.  He  hurried  forward, 
supposing  this  was  caused  by  some  attack,  which  was  the 
more  probable,  as  they  had  been  followed  by  people  from 
the  districts  which  they  had  laid  waste.  As  thev  ap- 
proached the  shouts  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  the 
soldiers  as  fast  as  they  came  up  were  observed  to  join  in 
them.  Urs:ing  on  his  horse  Xenophon  heard  the  words, 
"  the  sea,  the  sea,"  repeated  with  delight  by  the  whole 
army.  The  long  desired  sight  assured  them  the  period 
of  their  sufferings  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  shortly 
they  might  regam  the  homes  they  had  at  times  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  again.  They  marked  the  spot  with  a 
mound  of  stones,  and  proportioning  their  gifxs  rather  to 
their  own  joy  than  to  the  amount  of  sen^ice  rendered, 
they  bestowed  on  the  guide  a  horse,  a  silver  goblet,  a 
Persian  dress,  ten  darics,  and  some  rings.  They  arrived 
at  Tri^pezus,  on  the  Euxine,  b  c.  400,  wearied  by  the 
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toils  of  the  long  march  and  exhausted  by  the  lon^  warfare 
and  privation  thej  had  sustained.  The  army  now  desired 
to  return  to  Greece  by  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious 
way.  One  of  the  soldiers  gave  utterance  to  the  feeling 
which  was  prevalent  among  his  comrades  when  he  said, 
**  for  myself  I  am  worn  out  with  military  preparations, 
marches,  and  forced  mai^heo,  bearing  arms,  ma^cBUvring. 
keeping  guard,  and  giving  battle.  Oh  that  theee  labours 
were  at  an  end!  and  that  like  Odysseus  we  might  be 
wafted  over  the  water  and  be  carried  slumbering  to  our 
country.**  They  therefore  accepted  the  offer  of  Chein- 
Bophus,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  obtain  ships  firom 
Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral.  He  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  application,  and  rejoined  the  army  at  Sinope.  Here 
an  oner  of  the  supreme  command  was  made  to  Xenophon, 
but  he  declined  it  in  favour  of  Cheirisophus,  for  he  wm 
apprehensive  he  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  8par> 
tans.  By  a  census  which  had  been  previously  made,  it 
appeared  that  of  the  ten  thousand  who  retreated  fixKn 
Cunaxa  eight  thousand  six  hundred  now  remained. 

The  desire  which  they  now  felt  to  cany  home  some 
fruits  of  their  labours  produced  a  turbulent  eage^ 
ness  for  plunder.  Each  soldier  upon  this  occasion  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  prize  money  arising  &om  the  sale 
of  the  prisoners,  and  a  tenth  was  consecrated  to  Apollo 
and  Aitemis,  to  be  appropriated  to  religious  purposes. 
Seven  days  after  his  election,  half  the  army,  the  AchieanB 
and  Arcaidians,  mutinied  against  Cheirisophus,  and  de- 
parted under  ten  generals  of  their  own  appointment 
Aenophon  and  his  officers  had  excited  their  anger  bj 
strenuously  endeavouring  to  restrain  them  from  plunder- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  from  whom  they  had 
experienced  great  hospitality.  The  army  here  offered  a 
grand  sacrifice  of  thanksgiring  in  fulmmeHt  of  their 
vow.  Having  a  sufficient  number  of  oxen  they  aacrificed 
to  Zeus  the  preserver,  to  Hercules,  and  all  the  goda,  for 
having  protected  and  brought  them  back  to  their  own 
country.  They  also  celebrated  games  on  the  mountain, 
over  which  Dracontius,  a  Spartan,  presided.  The  first 
race  was  run  by  the  boys  who  had  been  taken  in  war. 
Then  sixty  Cretans  contended  in  a  long  race.  There  was 
also  wrestling  and  boxing  and  horse  races,  the  course 
being  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea  and  back 
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again.  The  hill  was  so  steep  that  many  rolled  oyer  in 
coming  down,  and  ascendea  with  difficulty.  A  large 
number  of  spectators  animated  the  emulous  efforts  of 
the  combatants  bj  their  shouts,  and  there  was  much 
amusement  and  laughter. 

The  Arcadians  and  AchsBans  having  narrowly  escaped 
an  attack  from  the  Bithynians,  were  again  united  to  the 
army  at  Calpe.  Here  Cheirisophus  died,  and  Phama- 
basuB,  the  satrap,  fearing  the  Greeks  would  prove  trou- 
blesome to  himself,  bribed  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral 
at  Byzantium,  to  transport  them  from  Asia.  This 
Cyrean  army,  as  it  is  called  from  its  first  leader  Cyrus, 
was  afterwards  engaged  by  the  Spartans  to  carry  on  a 
war  in  Asia. 

Deicribe  tlie  retreat  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  Greeks  first 

obtain  right  of  the  sea. 
What  oecunned  at  Trapesns  ? 
What  effert  was  made  by  Cheirisophus  ? 
Wlio  was  Anazibins  ? 
'^^at  was  the  number  of  the  Greek  army  ? 
Where  was  Cheirisophus  elected  general  ? 
What  oansed  a  mutiny  ? 
How  did  tins  end  } 

At  what  place  were  these  bodies  rennited  ? 
To  what  dty  were  they  conveyed  } 
In  what  year  ? 
In  what  serrice  were  they  afterwards  engaged  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXIX. 

WAS  BXTWEEN  ELIS  ASD   SPABTA.      AOOESSION  OF 

AOESILAUS. 

Thb  Spartans  at  this  time,  b.o.  399,  concluded  a  war  of 
three  years'  duration  with  the  Eleans.  It  had  commenced 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Gyrus  had  set  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  dispute  the  throne  of  Persia  with  his  brother 
Artazerzes  (b.  c.  401).  Within  the  territory  of  Elis,  were 
thefinnous  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  the  plains  of 
Olympia,  where  the  national  games  were  celebrated.  Upon 
the  commenoement  of  the  sacred  month,  when  the  games 
were  to  take  place,  heralds  proclaimed  a  general  cessation 
of  hostilities.    The  inhabitants  of  Elis  used  to  plead  the 
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sacredness  of  their  territory,  and  the  ancient  roTerence  in 
which  it  was  held,  but  latterly  this  claim  was  not  ad- 
mitted by  the  other  Greeks.  The  Eleans  often  engaged 
in  war  themselves,  and  by  doing  so  naturally  expcwed 
themselves  to  the  attacks  of  others.  The  policy  of  the 
Spartan  government  was  to  prevent  the  union  of  many 
cities,  lest  they  should  attain  a  degree  of  power  which 
might  be  capable  of  resisting  or  rivalling  their  own. 
The  Eleans  had  offended  them  on  several  occasions,  and 
they  now  brought  forward  their  old  grievances  and  past 
quarrels,  as  accusations  against  them.  They  complamed 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Eleans,  in  entering  into  a  league 
against  them,  with  the  Argeians,  Athenians,  and  Manti- 
neians,  as  far  back  as  b.  c.  420,  and  of  unjustly  excluding 
them  from  the  horse  races,  and  gymnastic  games,  of 
which  the  Eleans  had  the  superintendence.  The  Eleans, 
in  conjunction  with  the  LepreetsB,  had  carried  on  war 
in  Arcadia.  They  had  engaged  in  this  expedition  with 
the  agreement,  that  the  lands  acquired  were  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  two,  but  the  Eleans  subsequently 
relinquished  their  claim  on  the  understanding,  that  a 
certam  annual  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus.  This  engagement  had  been  broken, 
and  the  arbitration  of  the  dispute  which  followed,  was 
referred  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  pronounced  the 
claims  of  the  Eleans  to  be  unjust,  and  finding  they  were 
disposed,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  to  eiSbrce  them, 
they  sent  a  garrison  into  Lepreum  to  defend  it.  The 
Eleans  then  charged  the  LacedsBmonians  with  a  violation 
of  their  law,  in  entering  the  territory  during  the  sacred 
time,  and  they  laid  a  mie  of  two  minse  on  each  soldier. 
This  sum,  which  amounted  to  two  thousand  nun»,  the 
Lacedsemonians  refused  to  pay,  upon  which  the  Eleans 
prohibited  their  appearing  at  the  Olympic  G«me8.  Lichas, 
a  Spartan,  finding  his  own  state  was  excluded,  entered 
a  chariot  in  the  name  of  the  Bceotian  commonwealth.  His 
horses  were  successful,  and  he  came  forward  and  crowned 
the  charioteer,  indicating  by  the  action,  that  he  was 
himself  the  victor :  upon  this  he  was  seized  by  the  ofiBcers, 
beaten  and  expelled.  Another  cause  of  complaint  ui^^ 
by  the  Spartans  was,  that  when  their  king  Agia,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  had  repaired  to  Elia,  to 
sacrifice  to  Zeus,  the  Eleans  had  intenered  to  prevent 
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the  execution  of  his  purpose,  under  pretext  that  it  was 
illegal  to  consult  an  oracle  on  a  war  with  any  part  of  the 
Ghreek  nation.  Having  thus  summed  up  theur  past  and 
present  grieyances,  the  Ephors  and  the  council  at  Sparta 
decided  that  it  was  right  *^  to  brings  the  Eleans  to  their 
senses,"  thej  accordingly  despatched  elders  to  say,  '*  the 
Lacediemonians  think  it  just,  that  the  Eleans  should  giye 
the  cities  round  them  their  freedom.'*  The  Eleans  said, 
"they  had  taken  those  cities,  they  were  theirs,  they 
should  not  do  so."  Upon  this  the  Ephors  proclaimed  war. 
The  bounty  offered  by  the  Spartans  induced  many  to  join 
them,  and  the  Eleans  were  reduced  and  became  the  allies 
of  Sparta.  This  war  was  conducted  by  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  died  on  his  return  from  Delphi,  where  he 
had  consecrated  the  tenth  of  the  spoils,  b.  o.  398.  After 
the  mourning  for  his  death,  the  succession  was  disputed. 
Agesilaus,  the  half  ibrother  of  Agis,  claimed  the  throne 
on  the  ground  that  the  person  who  had  been  considered 
the  king's  son  and  next  heir,  was  of  spurious  birth.    Dio- 

K'thes,  who  was  held  in  great  estimation  for  his  know- 
ge  of  diyination,  reminded  the  Spartans  of  the  ancient 
oracle. 

«  Though  proud,  O  Sparta,  subject  stfll  to  fate, 
Beware  when  steps  unequal  more  the  state, 
Lest  war  rush  on  thee— doomed  by  war  to  bleed, 
And  woes  on  woes  in  endless  train  succeed.'' 

Each  party  however  asserted  that  these  words  applied 
to  the  other.  The  supposed  son  of  A^s  declared  it 
pointed  out  Agesilaus  who  was  lame;  while  Lysander, 
who  supported  him,  maintained,  it  warned  the  state 
against  the  admission  to  the  line  of  kings  of  one  who 
was  not  a  descendant  of  Hercules ;  his  party  prevailed, 
and  Agesilaus  was  made  king.  The  followmg  short  sketch 
has  been  given  of  his  reign,  and  describes  the  varied  for- 
tunes of  the  state  during  that  period :  it  extended  from 
B.C.  398  to  361,  at  which  time  Agesilaus  was  commander 
and  king  of  all  Greece.  The  state,  though  weak  inter- 
nally, exercised  supreme  authority  over  Greece,  and  sought 
£uther  dominion  in  Persia :  from  b.  c.  394  to  387  this 
supremacy  was  attacked  in  the  Corinthian  and  Theban 
war ;  it  was  again  resumed  in  387,  by  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidaSy  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  claims  in  Asia;  after 
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378,  Thebes  resumed  her  freedom,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta  was  again  assailed ;  and  again  restored,  in  871, 
after  which  it  was  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

What  war  was  concluded  in  the  year  339,  b.  c.  ? 

What  expedition  commenced  in  the  same  year  with  fliis  war  ? 

Give  some  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  Elis. 

At  what  time  ¥ra8  a  prodamation  of  cessation  of  existing  cKspilef 

made? 
Give  an  account  of  the  causes  and  termination  of  this  war. 
Who  was  Agesilaus  ? 
What  was  the  year  of  his  accession  ? 
Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  varied  state  of  Spartan  power  during  liii 

reign. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

EXPEDITIOK  OE    THIBBOIf.       OE    DEBCTLLIDAS.        ICAITU. 

THE   ABiaSTIOE. 

Abtaxebxes  rewarded  the  services  Tissaphemes  had  vbd* 
dered  him  in  the  late  war  by  bestowing  on  him  the  satn^ 
of  Lydia,  which  Cyrus  had  held,  in  addition  to  his  own. 
Tissaphemes  now  claimed  dominion  over  the  Greek  cities 
as  being  included  in  that  province,  but  these  cities  refused 
to  submit  to  him.  They  vnshed  to  be  independent  of 
Persia,  and  feared  that  the  new  satrap  would  use  his 
power  to  punish  them  for  their  adherence  to  the  interests 
of  Cyrus  in  the  war.  They  therefore  sent  to  the  Spartans, 
saying,  as  they  were  the  protectors  of  all  Greece,  and  of 
the  Greeks  in  Asia,  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  main- 
tain their  cause  at  the  present  time,  that  their  land 
might  not  be  laid  waste,  and  that  they  might  presexte 
their  independence.  Supreme  in  Greece,  and  aimiDg 
at  erfcension  of  power,  the  Spartans  willingly  acceded  to 
a  request  which  opened  a  new  field  to  their  ambition. 
A  force  placed  under  Thibron,  B.C.  399,  was  sent  out. 
Additions  to  it  were  furnished  by  the  Greek  cities, 
among  whom  the  word  of  the  Spartans  was  law,  and  a 
junction  with  the  Cyrean  troops  was  effected.  The 
Spartan  government  having  received  information  that 
Thibron  allowed  his  troops  to  plunder  his  allies,  re- 
called and  fined  him.    He  was  superseded  by  DercyllidaSi 
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»  whom  the  nickname  of  '  Sisyphus'^  had  been  given  on 
iccount  of  Mb  cunnmg,  for  he  was  as  shrewd  in  diplo- 
nacy  as  he  was  prompt  and  energetic  in  the  management 
>f  military  affiurs.  Aware  that  his  two  foes,  Tissb- 
phemes  satrap  of  Lydia,  and  Phamabazus  satrap  of 
.Solia,  were  kept  asunder  by  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance,' and  contrived  to 
avoid  their  united  attack ;  and  having  made  a  truce  with 
Tissaphemes,  which  he  intended  should  endure  only  till 
he  had  vanquished  the  other,  he  attacked  Phamabazus, 
against  whom  he  entertained  a  personal  animosity.  While 
te  was  harmost  of  Abvdos,  under  Lvsander,  he  had  been 
sentenced  to  stand  holding  his  shield,  as  a  military 
punishment,  in  consequence  of  some  representation  made 
by  Phamabazus.  The  Laced»monians  considered  it  dis- 
graceful to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  to 
become  the  subjects  of  such  punishments ;  the  incident, 
therefore,  rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  general,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  more  eager  to  turn  his  arms  first  against 
this  satrap.  The  government  of  midland  JSolia  had  been 
earned  on  under  Phamabazus,  by  Zenis.  Upon  his  death 
bis  wife  Mania  petitioned  Phamabazus  to  appoint  no 
new  o£Bcer  in  place  of  Zenis,  but  to  allow  her  to  conduct 
tiie  govermnent.  Taking  with  her  rich  gifts,  she  pre- 
seated  herself  to  Phamabazus,  and  addressed  him  in 
these  words : — **  My  husband,  O  Phamabazus,  was  faith- 
fid  to  your  interests  in  every  particular,  he  paid  your 
tributes,  and  was  often  honoured  by  your  praise ;  if  I 
ier?e  yon  no  less,  why  should  you  appoint  another 
aatrapr  but  if  in  any  thing  I  please  you  not,  then 
displace  me  at  your  will,  and  let  the  government 
become  another's."  Phamabazus  yielded  to  the  re- 
qiiest»  and  she  performed  her  engagement,  paying  with 
aocuracy  the  tribute  arising  from  the  province,  which 
was  not  only  preserved  from  encroachments,  but  in- 
ereased  in  extent.  Seated  in  her  high  chariot,  she 
watched  her  troops,  and  Hberally  rewarded  those  who 

'  SuyplmSy  the  son  of  iBolas,  according  to  the  legend,  formed  the 
flnt  wttlemmt  at  Corinth.  He  exceeded  Autolycus  the  son  of 
Hermes,  in  dieoeit  and  canning,  and  recovered  the  cattle  stolen  by 
him,  being  enabled  to  identify  them  by  a  mark  which  he  had  set 
Dnder  the  foot.  He  killed  all  the  strangers  who  attempted  to  pass 
the  istimins  of  Corinth,  by  rolling  stones  on  them  from  the  mountain 
ibofe« 
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performed  brave  actions.  The  Greek  mercenaries  in  her 
pay  thus  became  a  splendid  force.  She  excelled  all  other 
sub-govemurs,  in  the  elegant  and  agreeable  enteriaia- 
ments  with  which  she  celebrated  the  visits  of  Pbania- 
baziis  to  her  province ;  and  she  also  frequently  attended 
him  in  his  military  expeditions,  while  he  bestowed  on  her 
every  mark  of  distinction  and  respect.  Thus  she  con- 
tinued to  prosper,  until  mischievous  persons  inflamed  the 
mind  of  Meidias,  her  son-in-law,  by  representing  to  him, 
that  it  was  derogatory  to  his  character  to  allow  a  woniin 
to  rule,  while  he  remained  a  private  individual.  This 
ill  advice  fell  upon  a  soil  friendly  to  it ;  the  bad  pasnons 
of  Meidias  quickly  caught  the  flame.  He  ent^ed  tiie 
cliamber  of  Mania,  and  strangled  her,  and  murdered 
her  son,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen,  of  great  beautj. 
He  then  took  possession  of  Scepsis,  his  native  town, 
and  Gergis,  where  Mania  had  deposited  her  treasurei. 
But  the  garrisons  of  the  other  cities  of  the  satnpj 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  ruler.  He  sent 
presents  to  Phamabazus,  with  a  request  that  he  might 
be  appointed  in  the  place  of  his  mother-in-law.  Phs^ 
nabazuB  told  him  he  might  keep  his  presents  until  he 
should  come  and  take  both  them  and  him,  for  if  he 
lived,  he  would  revenge  the  murder  of  Mania.  At  this 
time  Dercyllidas,  the  Spartan  general,  arrived  in  Asii, 
and  proclaimed  that  all  the  cities  in  .£olia  were  free,  and 
advanced  to  Scepsis  and  Gergis.  Meidias,  fearing  both 
Phamabazus  and  the  Scepsians,  attempted  to  make  mends 
of  the  Spartans.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry  on  what  terms 
he  would  be  received  as  an  ally,  he  was  told^  only  on 
condition  that  all  the  citizens  were  made  free  and  in- 
dependent. Meidias,  conscious  of  his  own  weakneea, 
attempted  no  opposition  to  the  entrance  of  Dercyllidas 
into  Scepsis.  Sacrifice  was  oflered  to  Athen^,  and  the 
people  were  instructed  to  conduct  their  government  as 
freemen  and  Greeks,  at  which  they  were  so  delighted, 
that  many  of  them  accompanied  the  Spartan  general  on 
his  march. 

Meidias,  not  having  yet  learnt  to  be  less  ambitious,  en- 
treated Dercyllidas  to  bestow  on  him  the  government  of 
Gergis ;  the  reply  he  received  was,  that  he  should  have 
his  due.  No  attack  was  made  upon  the  Spartans. 
Dercyllidas,  accompanied  by  Meidias  and  foUowea  by  the 
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walking  two  and  two,  approached  the  gates,  and 
laB  by  the  request  of  Dercyllidas  was  compelled  to 
imnd  that  they  should  be  opened.  After  which 
f  llidas  deprived  him  of  his  guards,  by  incoi^oratins 
with  the  Spartan  troops.  At  a  feast  which  took 
on  this  occasion,  the  Spartan  general  asked  Meidias 
honours,  lands,  or  other  possessions  he  had  received 
his  father  P  Being  informed,  he  inquired  further, 
lom  Mania  belonged  with  her  possessions  ?  Those 
nt  answered,  to  Phamabazus.  "  Then,"  said  Dercyl- 
^'they  are  ours,  for  we  have  conquered  Phama- 
t.**  He  then  went  to  a  house  of  which  Meidias  had 
t  possession,  and  secured  the  wealth  which  Mania 
leposited  there,  announcing  to  the  soldiers  that  he 
bad  at  his  command  abunduit  means  of  paying  their 
B.  Meidias  inquired  with  alarm,  **  but  where  am  I 
eP'  "You  are  to  live,"  replied  the  Spartan,  "in 
proper  place,  at  Scepsis,  in  the  house  left  you  by 
ftther." 

tring  taken  nine  cities  in  eight  days,  Dercyllidas 
a  truce  with  Phamabazus,  and  went  into  Bithynia 
be  winter,  during  which  time  the  army  was  main- 
1  by  plunder. 

Lfunpsacus,  in  the  spring,  he  was  informed  by  two 
sngers  from  Sparta,  that  he  was  continued  in  the 
land  for  another  year :  they  also  stated,  they  were 
ted  by  the  Ephors  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  army. 
a  the  men  were  assembled,  they  were  charged 
J,  that  the  Ephors  had  been  formerly  much  dis- 
ed  with  them ;  at  present  they  saw  no  cause  for 
9 ;  they  would  never  countenance  any  unjust  pro- 
nes,  and  that  if  their  conduct  deserved  commenda- 
it  would  be  made  known  by  their  allies.  The 
lander  of  the  Cyrean  troops  said,  that  they  remained 
Mune,  the  change  was  in  their  leader;  to  him  it 
o  be  attributed  that  they  now  abstained  from  the 
olarities  of  which  they  had  before  been  guilty.  It 
itated  in  conversation  at  the  entertainment  which 
place  after  this  business  had  been  transacted,  that 
was  at  that  time  an  embassy  from  the  Chersone- 
it  Sparta,  and  from  the  information  thus  given,  it 
ired  there  was  a  good  opening  in  that  quarter  for 
Issmonian  colonists.     Dercyllidas  did  not  declare 
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his  intentionB  at  the  time,  but  afterwards,  haying  made 
a  tryce  with  Phamabazus,  he  built  a  wall,  whidi  pro- 
tected a  tract  of  the  ChersonesuB,  containing  eleTea 
cities,  with  excellent  arable  land,  as  well  aa  plantations 
and  pasture. 

The  Greek  cities  under  Tissaphemes,  haying  indicated 
to  the  Spartan  goyemment,  that  if  the  satrap  were  at- 
tacked in  Caria,  he  would  probably  concede  tneir  inde* 
S^ndence,  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Ephors  to 
ercyllidas  to  direct  his  forces  against  that  quarter. 
The  united  army  of  Phamabazus  and  Tissaphemes  en- 
countered the  Greeks  miexpectedly.  Tisaaphemea,  in 
whose  memory  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  was  atill  tresik, 
dreaded  coming  to  an  engagement,  and  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  desire  a  conference.  Dercyllidas  haying  selected 
a  body  of  men  chosen  purposely,  and  of  imposing  ap- 
pearance, said  to  the  messengers,  *'  I  am^  indeed,  as  pa 
see,  quite  prepared  for  battle,  but  as  he  wishes  to  enter 
into  conference,  I  shall  raise  no  objection  to  it,  but  be- 
fore we  engage  upon  business,  hostages  must  be  ex- 
changed." 

The  conditions  demanded  by  the  Spartans  on  this 
occasion  were,  that  the  Greek  cities  should  be  free. 
Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus  required  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Spartan  army  from  the  king's  dominions,  and  of 
the  harmosts  or  Spartan  goyemors  from  the  citiea.  It 
was  necessary  to  consult  the  Spartan  goyemment  and 
the  king  of  Persia,  before  these  terms  could  be  dedmdj 
settled. 

How  were  the  senrioes  of  TiaBapherxies  rewarded  ? 

Over  what  cities  did  he  desire  dominion  ? 

Did  they  yield  to  him  ? 

Who  was  Thibron  ? 

Where  was  he  sent  ? 

In  what  year  ? 

By  whom  was  he  superseded  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  Dercyllidas  ? 

In  what  year  was  he  sent  into  Aisia  ? 

Who  were  the  satraps  to  whom  he  was  opposed  ? 

How  did  he  act  ? 

Relate  the  history  of  Mania. 

Who  was  Meidias  ? 

How  did  Dercyllidas  act  towards  Meidias  ? 

What  message  from  the  Ephors  reached  the  army  at  Lampneai .' 

What  service  did  Dercyllidss  perform  during  this  time  ? 

Gtive  an  account  of  the  events  of  this  war. 
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ir  did  it  end? 

rbat  year  was  the  armifltke  proposed,  and  what  were  its  con- 

itions? 


CHAPTBE  LXXI. 

PfXBITAL  8TATB  OT  8PABTA.      PLOT  OT   CnTADOlT. 

«▲  baa  been  called  ''the  Tamer  of  men,"  because 
0V6re  discipline  employed  there  in  education,  was  cal- 
ed  to  produce  patienoe  and  submission.  Agesilaus, 
ig  been  brought  up  as  a  private  citixen,  had  been 
ed  under  this  syBtem:  while  he  secured  the  affec- 
of  the  people  by  the  simplicity  and  viyacity  of  his 
lers,  he  lulled  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Ephors, 
kspectors,  by  his  profession  of  implicit  obedience  to 
wiflhes,  and  by  mplaying  the  utmost  readiness  to 
to  their  commandi«>.  He  thus  acquired  a  degree  of 
r  which  was  not  usually  enjoyed  by  the  kings  of 
ta:  the  Ephors  had  for  some  time  eaeioaohed  on 
authority.  Their  number  continued  the  same, 
dy  five,  corresponding  with  the  five  divisions  of 
^  but  they  had  gradually  effected  a  considerable 
oaion  of  the  office  they  filled.  Acting  as  represen- 
M  of  the  people,  they  narrowly  watched  the  kings, 
daimed  the  right  of  settling  all  the  most  important 
ical  transactions.  With  them  ambassadors  con- 
d,  and  they  settled  the  government  of  dependent 
B,  determined  on  peace  or  war,  and  committed  the 
m  to  the  king,  who  looked  to  them  for  direction. 
16  time  now  under  consideration,  thev  were  attached 
e  interests  of  the  oligarchs,  rather  than  to  those  of 
leople.  Their  commands  were  communicated  to  the 
rals  secretly  by  the  following  method.  On  his  depar- 
the  Ephors  delivered  to  the  general  or  king  a  scvtale 
laS,  keepinff  one  of  exactly  the  same  size  for  them- 
s;  when  tiiey  wished  to  teU  him  anything,  they 
id  a  narrow  material  cut  like  a  ribbon,  round  the 
and  wrote  the  words  straight  finom  the  top  to  the 
Mn.  No  sense  could  be  made  of  the  letters  when  the 
was  taken  off  the  staff,  because  they  did  not  appear 
leir  proper  relative  positions:  it  was  sent  to  the 
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general,  who  was  able  to  bring  tbem  into  it,  by  binding 
the  strip  round  the  staff  of  the  same  size  as  that  on 
which  it  had  been  placed  when  the  words  were  written. 
There  was  a  religious  ceremony  in  use  among  the  Spar- 
tans by  which  the  Ephors  were  enabled  to  depose  their 
kings.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  their  king  was 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  they  chose  a  clear  cloudless  night 
to  observe  the  heavens.  A  falling  meteor  seen  on  such  an 
occasion,  was  supposed  to  be  an  intimation  that  the  gods 
were  dissatisfied,  and  that  one  of  the  kings  was  an  olgect 
of  their  displeasure,  upon  which  he  might  be  suspended 
until  his  restoration  was  declared  lawful  by  an  oracle. 
The  Ephors  also  had  the  power  of  imposing  fines  on 
them,  and  an  instance  occurred  of  their  doing  so  on  the 
vague  charge  being  brought  against  one  of  them,  that  he 
desired  to  gain  popularity.  The  Spartans,  properly  bo 
called,  that  is, ''  the  peers,"  as  they  were  termed,  were, 
as  described  in  Chapter  XI.,  descendants  of  the  Dorians, 
and  maintained  over  the  rest  of  the  nation,  a  superiority 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  Normans  over  the  Saxons 
in  England  after  the  Conquest.  They  made  themselves 
the  aristocracy  :  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  thrown  into 
a  grade  below  their  own.  The  helots  or  slaves  might  be 
set  at  liberty,  but  after  they  were  made  free  there  were 
several  steps^  before  they  were  enrolled  among  the  free 
citizens.  There  were  those  who  had  been  released  from 
all  labour,  those  who  served  in  the  navy,  the  neodamodes, 
or  those  who  had  been  released  for  some  time,  the 
Mothones,  or  Mothaces,  or  domestic  slaves,  brought  up 
with  the  young  Spartans  and  emancipated.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Agesilaus  (b.o.  398 — 397),  a  plot  was 
formed  by  Cinadon  to  rid  the  state  of  the  peers,  or 
genuine  bpartans.  He  was  not  of  their  class,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  jeialousy  of 
the  superiority  attached  to  it:  he  was  however  dis- 
tinguished by  his  accomplishments  and  eminent  as  s 
warrior.  The  plot  was  discovered  to  the  king  by  his 
soothsayer,  who  declared  he  had  observed  in  the  sacrifice 
they  had  been  offering,  appearances  indicating  a  formida- 
ble conspiracy.  Shortly  after  this,  a  person  who  had 
been  induced  to  join  the  conspirators,  deserting  them, 
betrayed  all  their  mtentions  to  the  Ephors.     The  account 

>  Muller'8  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
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he  gave  was,  that  Cinadon  intended  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers ;  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the  plot,  he  had  pointed 
out  to  him  the  veiy  small  proportion  of  Spartans,  in  an 
assembly  of  four  thousand ;  including  one  of  the  kings 
and  the  senators,  thej  did  not  number  more  than  forty : 
in  the  streets,  the  agora,  and  the  country,  the  same 
disproportion  in  number  was  observable.  He  argued 
that  tne  attempt  would  be  certainly  successful,  he  said 
the  peers  were  detested  by  the  people,  who  were  ready  to 
"eat  them  raw,"  and  the  helots  and  neodamodes  would 
readily  join  against  them.  Arms  would  not  be  wanting, 
it  was  easy  to  seize  the  knives,  swords,  spits,  and 
hatchets,  in  the  market,  the  country  people  could  use 
bludgeons,  and  the  artists  might  employ  the  instru- 
ments they  worked  with.  Cinadon  finally  informed  him 
that  the  tmie  for  striking  the  blow  was  at  hand.  Upon 
receiving  this  information,  the  Ephors  consulted  the  sena- 
tors, who  sent  Cinadon  to  Aulon,  in  Messenia,  to  execute 
business  for  them,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  arrest  him 
in  the  city.  As  they  had  before  employed  him  in  this 
way,  the  circumstance  excited  no  suspicion.  He  received 
orders  to  take  certain  parties  prisoners,  being  told  that 
the  necessary  company  of  soldiers  would  be  fi;ranted  him 
by  the  commander  of  the  royal  guard,  to  whom  he  was 
to  apply  on  his  arrival ;  waggons  to  convey  the  prisoners 
would,  they  said,  also  be  sent  for  his  use.  He  was  made 
prisoner  when  he  came  to  Aulon,  and  being  put  to  tor- 
ture, disclosed  the  names  of  his  confederates ;  he  was 
afterwards  brought  to  Sparta,  when  he  made  a  fiill  con- 
fession. The  conspirators  were  led  through  the  city, 
goaded,  scourged,  and  put  to  death.  This  event  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  b.o.  397. 

Defcribe  the  office  of  the  Spartan  Ephon. 
Were  all  emancipated  helots  of  the  same  grade  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  plot  of  Cinadon. 
In  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 
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CHAPTEE  LXXn. 

EXFSDITIOK  OP  A0ESILAT7S.  TBEATY  BETWEXV  THEBES 
AITD  ATHENS.  BEGALL  OF  A0EBILAU8.  COireBEBS 
OF  COBIlfTH.  BATTLES  OF  0101)178,  COBIKTH,  AlH) 
COBONEA. 

These  internal  dangers  liad  just  been  suppressed  in 
Sparta,  when  a  Sjracusan,  named  Herodes,  amying  from 
Pncenicia,  stated  that  he  had  obserred  warlike  prepan- 
tions  of  considerable  extent  in  the  ports  of  that  country ; 
that  he  could  not  succeed  in  discovering  to  a  certainty 
against  what  quarter  they  were  desired;  that  Tissa- 
phemes  was  the  principal  agent,  and  it  appeared  likely 
that  he  intendea  turning  his  arms  against  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia.  Herodes  had  left  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  him  to  Phoenicia  unfinished*  in 
order  to  convey  this  intelligence,  which  appeared  to  him 
of  importance,  to  Sparta  :  he  embarked  in  the  first 
ship  sailing  to  that  country.  As  the  king  of  Persia  had 
not  ratified  the  proposed  treaty,  the  news  created  a  con- 
siderable stir.  A  force  was  fitted  out,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  preserve  the  influence  of  the  Ghreeks  in 
Asia;  Agesilaus  was  placed  at  its  head.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Lysander  and  thirty  Spartans,  two  thou- 
sand neodamodes,  and  six  thousand  heavy-armed  allies. 
While  the  army  was  assembling  at  Aulis,  in  Bceotia,  it 
is  said  A^silaus  dreamt  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him, 
"  King  oi  LacedsBmon,  from  the  time  of  Agamemnon^  to 
the  present  moment,  there  is  no  instance  of  the  title  of 
general  of  the  Greeks  having  been  bestowed  on  an  indi- 
vidual. As  you  command  the  same  nation,  and  make 
war  against  the  same  enemies  as  he  did,  and  depart  from 
the  same  place,  you  ought  to  ofler  a  similar  sacrifice." 
Agesilaus,  according  to  this  account,  related  the  dream 
to  his  friends,  telling  them  he  would  not  imitate  the 
barbarity  of  Agamemnon,  who  ofiered  up  his  daughter, 
but  wotud  choose  such  a  sacrifice  as  he  believed  would 

^  When  Agamemnon  was  at  Aulis,  he  was  sacoessfdl  in  the  chase, 
and  hoasted  that  he  was  equal  to  Artemis  herself.  The  goddeai  was 
displeased,  and  sent  adverse  winds,  so  that  the  army  oould  not  pro- 
ceed to  Troy.  Her  anger  was  appeased  hy  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia, 
the  king's  daughter. 
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be  acceptable  to  the  goddess.  A  hind  was  accordingly 
crowned  with  a  chaplet  and  slain.  But  the  Boeotarchs^ 
interrupted  the  ceremony,  and  a  message  demanding  that 
the  sacrifice  should  not  be  offered  in  the  way  Agesilaus 
had  appointed,  was  sent  by  a  troop  of  horse,  who  scat- 
tered the  parts  of  the  victims  as  they  lay  upon  the  altar. 
This  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  signify  that  the 
B(Botian  goyermnent  was  not  friendly  to  the  expedition 
on  which  the  Spartans  were  about  to  engage. 

Agesilaus  and  Lysander  did  not  long  continue  to  co-ope- 
rate. The  ambitious  spirit  of  Lysander,  and  his  superior 
influence  in  Asia,  occasioned  displeasure  and  jealousy  in  the 
mind  of  Agesilaus.  The  door  of  Lysander  was  crowded  with 
nsitors,  wno  seemed  to  consider  him  the  person  in  whom 
the  real  authority  was  vested ;  and  being  acquainted  with 
his  stem  and  haughty  temper,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  be 
obsequious,  lest  they  might  lose  his  favour,  for  he  was  no- 
torious for  the  marked  manner  in  which  he  rewarded  his 
friends  and  punished  his  enemies.  The  thirty  colleagues 
who  attended  Agesilaus,  were  highly  offended  at  observing 
themselves  regarded  rather  as  the  officers  of  Lysander, 
than  advisers  of  the  king.  Agesilaus  therefore  began 
systematically  to  oppose  him,  rejecting  all  the  advice  he 
offered,  and  refusing  every  favour  solicited  through  his 
intercession.  Lysander,  observing  this,  told  his  mends 
it  was  useless  for  him  to  ask  favours  from  the  king,  as 
his  interference  would  only  prove  injurious  to  them. 
He  requested  he  might  be  appointed  to  an  office,  in  which 
he  might  serve  without  displeasing  him,  and  they  accord- 
ingly parted. 

The  king  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ephesus. 
The  energy  and  vigour  which  he  threw  into  the  object 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  appeared  in  the  animated 
scenes  which  the  city  presented.  The  emulation  of  the 
soldiery  was  excited  by  prizes  offered  by  him,  to  all  who 
should  excel  in  their  peculiar  exercises.  The  gymnasia 
and  hippodromes  were  crowded ;  archers,  horsemen,  and 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  were  all  striving  to  improve  them- 
selves to  the  utmost.  The  markets  were  fiill  of  horses 
and  arms  of  all  sorts,  and  the  artificers  were  fully  occu- 
pied. The  cify  presented  a  most  pleasing  aspect.  The 
citizens  doubtless  were  as  cheerful  as  they  were  busy, 
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for  nothing  tends  so  much  to  produce  Tiracity  and  con- 
tentment, as  successful  occupation.  Those  who  sigh 
to  be  released  from  mental  or  manual  labour,  often 
find  such  a  change  not  attended  with  the  enjoyment 
they  expected.  Gloomy  thoughts,  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  a  consciousness  of  leading  a  useless 
life,  or  that  the  performances  accomplished  are  below 
what  they  ought  to  be,  perturb  the  stream  which  runs 
singing  along  in  the  regular  current  of  daily  business. 
The  historian  of  the  time  speaks  with  pleasure  of  the 
reverence  shown  to  the  gods,  m  the  midst  of  this  militaiy 
industry.  Agesilaus,  and  the  soldiers,  were  seen  going 
from  the  gymnasia  to  the  altar  of  Artemis,  where  they 
dedicated  their  crowns.  Agesilaus  ordered  that  certain 
captives  taken  in  war  should  be  exposed  for  sale.  Their 
forms,  rendered  efieminate  by  their  soft  and  indolent 
mode  of  life,  excited  among  the  soldiers  no  high  opinion 
of  the  adversaries  they  were  about  to  attack,  and  ren- 
dered them  confident  as  to  the  result  of  the  war. 
This  efiect  Agesilaus  desired  to  produce.  The  progress 
and  success  of  the  Greeks  alarmed  the  Persian  court. 
Tissaphemes  was  blamed,  and  representations  were  made 
to  Artaxerxes,  which  led  him  to  regard  that  satr^  as 
the  chief  obstacle  to  peace.  His  satrapy  was  bestowed 
on  Tithraustes,  who  was  commanded  to  put  him  to  death. 
He  executed  the  commission  by  a  messenger,  who  sur- 
prised him  in  the  bath.  The  new  satrap  being  con- 
vinced that  Agesilaus  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
Persian  empire,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  withdrawal 
of  the  forces,  by  fomenting  the  hostile  feelings  existing 
at  the  time  against  Sparta  in  Greece.  For  this  purpose 
he  despatched  a  Ehodian,  to  distribute  fifty  talents  among 
the  leading  men  in  the  states,  who  thus  stimulated, 
laboured  by  their  declamations  against  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  to  elicit  the  latent  animosity  which  had  been 
growing  up  against  them.  A  treaty  was  made  between 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Athens ;  for  the  Thebans, 
fearing  that  they  should  be  unable  alone  to  repel  the 
Lacedsemonians,  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  to  persuade 
that  state  to  join  them.  When,  on  a  former  occasion, 
a  meeting  of  the  allies  of  the  Spartans  had  been  held,  to 
decide  on  the  fate  of  Athens,  a  Theban  orator  had  pro- 
posed that  the  city  should  be  devoted  to  destruction. 
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The  reoollection  of  this  circumstance  nearly  prevented 
the  proposed  alliance,  and  the  superior  number  of  allies 
possessed  by  the  Spsotans,  also  rendered  the  Athenians 
reluctant  to  engage  in  hostilities.  The  Theban  orator 
began  his  address,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  the  un- 
favourable impressions.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  the 
Athenians  imagined  they  had  cause  of  complaint  against 
Thebes,  and  supposed  that  at  the  end  of  the  late  war 
Thebes  had  advocated  severe  measures  against  Athens. 
This  impression  was  unfounded ;  it  was  merely  the  pro- 
posal 01  an  individual,  who  happened  to  be  present  at 
the  conmss,  and  the  Theban  state  was  guiltless  of  con- 
concumng  in  it.  That  this  was  the  case,  their  subse- 
quent conduct  must  have  rendered  apparent :  when  the 
Lacedamonians  had  invited  them  to  join  them  against 
the  Peirssus,  they  had  positively  refused  to  do  so,  and  it 
was  now  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Athenians  that  the 
LacedsDmonians  were  so  bitter  against  them :  it  ap- 
peared therefore  but  just  that  the  Athenians  should 
assist  in  repelling  their  attacks.  "It  is  clear  to  us," 
he  continued,  "that  you  desire  to  regain  the  empire 
yon  once  possessed,  and  what  method  so  likely  to  lead  to 
the  consummation  of  this  wish  as  a  union  with  those  who 
feel  themselves  agmeved  by  Sparta  ?  Be  not  intimidated 
at  the  number  of  their  allies,  but  rather  let  this  excite  you 
to  greater  exertion,  reflecting  that  at  the  time  when  your 
empire  was  the  strongest  your  enemies  were  then  the 
most  inveterate.  They  were  afraid  to  declare  the  enmity 
they  entertained,  but  protected  by  Sparta,  they  no  longer 
concealed  their  real  sentiments  towards  you.  So  now,  if 
Athens  and  Thebes  united  against  them,  many  who 
hate  their  rule  would  openly  declare  themselves.  That 
this  is  the  case  may  easuy  be  proved.  Who  among  the 
allies  of  Sparta  is  really  well  affected  towards  her  ?  Not 
the  Argeians — they  have  continually  opposed  her ;  not  the 
Eleans — the  LacedsBmonians  have  lately  rendered  them 
their  enemies  by  depriving  them  of  lands  and  cities. 
What  feelings  md  the  Corinthians,  the  Arcadians,  and 
the  Achffians  entertain  towards  them,  who  after  having 
borne  their  part  in  the  war  had  been  allowed  no  share 
whatever  in  the  dominion,  honour,  and  wealth  they  had 
assisted  in  acquiring,  but  though  free  allies  had  been  com- 
pelled to  receive  even  helots  as  governors ;  for  since  the 
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Spartans  had  triumphed  they  had  become  perfect  despots. 
The  king  of  Asia,  to  whose  aid  Sparta  was  indebtea  for 
the  advantages  she  had  gained,  had  met  with  no  better 
recompense  than  the  others.  He  now  experienced  the 
same  treatment  he  might  have  expected  if  he  had  joined 
her  enemies.  If  the  Athenians  would  but  place  tbemselyes 
at  the  head  of  those  whom  Sparta  had  injured,  what  was 
there  to  prevent  their  becoming  more  powerful  than 
ever  ?*'  And  he  concluded  by  sayine,  "  do  us  the  justice 
to  believe  that  in  pressing  these  considerations  upon  your 
attention  we  are  urging  you  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  we  feel  assured  would  mt)ve  even  more  beneficial 
to  your  state  than  to  ours."  The  aid  required  was  voted 
by  the  Athenians.  Thrasybulus,  who  put  tnis  decree  to  the 
assembly,  said,  that  though  the  Peirseus  was  without  walls, 
the  Athenians  were  ready  to  render  greater  services  than 
they  had  received,  regardless  of  the  dangers  to  whidi 
they  might  expose  themselves.  The  Spartan  general 
Lysander  without  delay  entered  the  Theban  territories 
and  besieged  Haliartus,  where  he  was  slain,  b.o.  895. 
Pausanias,  the  king,  who  had  followed  hini  returned  to 
Sparta.  He  was  impeached,  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
temple  of  Athen6  Alea  at  Tegea,  where  he  ended  his  days. 
The  revolt  of  Cyrus,  which  had  led  to  the  rupture  oe- 
tween  the  Spartans  and  the  Persian  court,  had  also  shaken 
the  fidelity  of  its  satraps,  or  governors.  A  Greek  of 
Cyzicus,  who  was  acquainted  both  with  Ageeilaus  and 
Phamabazus,  ofiered  to  procure  an  interview  between 
them.  Agesilaus  with  his  usual  simplicity  appeared  at 
the  appointed  spot,  attended  only  by  his  thirty  colleagues, 
and  they  threw  themselves  down  on  the  grass  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Persian  party,  with  whom  they  desued 
to  enter  into  negociation.  Presently  Phamabazus  made 
his  appearance.  A  train  of  servants  spread  out  rich  carpets 
and  cushions,  on  which  he  and  his  gorgeously  attired 
companions  might  repose,  but  when  he  saw  Agesilaus  he 
felt  ashamed  of  these  luxurious  and  showy  preparations, 
and  dispensing  with  them  seated  himself  lieside  the  Spar- 
tan king.  He  reminded  Agesilaus  of  the  obligation  the 
Spartans  were  under  to  him  for  the  assistance  he  had 
lent  them  during  their  war  with  Athens.  The  Spartans, 
apparently  forgetfid  of  the  important  service  he  had  ren- 
dered, had  entered  his  countr)r,  destroyed  his  parks,  his 
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woods,  and  mansions,  and  reduced  him  to  such  a  state 
that  he  could  scarcely  procure  necessary  provisions.  He 
thought  this  but  a  strange  recompense ;  he  was  perplexed 
to  know  how  such  conduct  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  requested  the  Spartans  to  ex- 
plain it  to  him. 

This  remonstrance  greatly  affected  the  Spartans,  and 
Afi^esilaus  found  some  difficulty  in  making  a  reply.  He 
said  that  private  feeling  must  give  way  to  public  in- 
terests. The  Spartans  were  at  war  with  Persia,  and 
were  therefore  compelled  to  treat  the  servants  of  that 
court  as  their  enemies.  He  proposed  that  Phamabazus 
should  embrace  the  interests  or  the  Greeks  and  forsake 
his  present  master.  Phamabazus  replied,  he  was  en- 
trusted with  supreme  command  by  the  king,  and  that  he 
should  continue  to  be  faithful  to  him  and  to  oppose  the 
Greeks.  This  firank  answer  won  the  esteem  of  the  Spar^ 
tanSy  who  promised  not  to  invade  his  territories.  As 
Phamabazus  withdrew,  his  son  ran  to  Agesilaus  and  pre- 
sented a  javelin  to  him,  which  the  other  received  with 
much  pleasure,  and  returned  the  courtesy  by  giving  him 
the  costly  trappings  of  his  secretary's  horse.  Agesilaus 
was  about  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia  at  Susa,  when  his 
progress  was  arrested  by  the  news  of  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affidrs  in  Greece,  and  by  an  order  of  the 
Ephors  to  return  without  delay,  for  the  LacedaBmonians 
finding  the  number  of  those  leagued  against  them  be- 
coming formidable,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  him 
that  the  state  sent  to  desire  he  would  immediately  re- 
turn, as  his  country  stood  in  need  of  his  services.  Agesi- 
laus heard  these  tidings  with  grief,  but  he  endured  this 
interruption  of  his  brilliant  career  with  great  fortitude, 
and  patiently  concurred  in  the  decison  which  recalled 
him.  Before  his  departure  he  told  his  allies  they  were 
not  to  imagine  he  should  forget  them,  but  that  he  hoped, 
if  a£Eairs  prospered  in  Ghreece,  shortly  to  return.  Many 
wept,  and  all  decided  to  accompany  him,  and  if  success- 
ful in  Ghreece  to  return  with  him  to  Asia.  He  left  a 
considerable  force  to  garrison  the  cities,  and  observing 
that  the  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Gbeeks  with  reluctance,  he  offered  rewards  to  the  towns 
which  sent  the  best  body  of  troops,  and  to  the  captains  of 
mercenaries  who  should  bring  the  most  completely  armed 
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troop,  either  of  heavy  armed  soldiers,  archers,  or  targeteers, 
he  offered  a  similar  reward.  The  prizes  were  to  be 
awarded  after  a  careful  scrutiny,  and  they  consisted  of 
arms  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  golden  crowns.  No 
less  than  four  talents  was  thus  expended.  It  is  related 
that  he  said,  he  was  driven  out  oi  Persia  by  archers,  in 
allusion  to  the  Persian  money,  which  bore  the  figure  of 
an  archer  on  one  side. 

A  meeting  of  the  states  uniting  to  resist  the  supremacy 
of  the  Spartans  had  been  held  at  Corinth.  Timolaus,  a 
Corinthian,  said,  the  Lacedsemonian  force  resembled  a 
river  commencing  with  a  small  spring,  which  might  easily 
be  passed,  but  as  it  rolled  on  gathered  into  its  bosom 
other  streams  mightier  than  itself,  until  it  became  an 
irresistible  torrent;  he  proposed  therefore  to  attack 
them  near  home,  so  as  "to  stifle  the  hornets  in  their 
nests." 

This  intention  however  could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
A  battle  took  place  at  Corinth,  in  which  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  were  victorious,  B.C.  894.  The  Athenian  general 
Conon,  havine  been  supplied  by  the  king  of  Persia  with 
the  means  of  fitting  out  ships,  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  Spartans  at  Cnidus  and  drove  their  fleet  on 
shore.  This  event  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Athens  and  the  colonies.  Peisander,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Agesilaus,  was  here  slain.  The  intelligence 
reached  Agesilaus  while  he  was  advancing  against  the 
allies,  and  deeply  affected  him.  He  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  from  his  Asiatic  troops,  who  had  with 
reluctance  left  their  homes  to  follow  hun.  He  advanced 
to  Coronea,  where  the  allies  were  assembled.  There  the 
Spartans  were  victorious,  but  Aeesilaus  received  several 
wounds.  He  was  told,  after  he  had  been  carried  back  to 
his  tent,  that  eighty  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Athen^.  He  allowed  these  suppliants  to  depart 
in  safety,  which  was  considered  an  instance  of  the  triumph 
of  piety  over  revenge.  Gylis  received  commands  the 
next  day  to  draw  up  the  army  in  array,  the  soldiers  wea^ 
ing  crowns  in  token  of  victory,  and  to  erect  a  trophy  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  Agesilaus,  having  conse- 
crated a  tenth  of  the  spoils  won  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
a  sum  amounting  to  one  hundred  talents,  at  Delphi,  difl* 
banded  his  army  and  returned  home. 
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What  cnatB  produced  a  misimderBtandiiig  between  Agenlaus  and 

Lysander? 
What  was  the  iate  of  Tissaphemes  ? 
By  what  means  did  the  Persian  satrap  seek  to  check  the  progress  of 

the  Greeks  in  Asia  ? 
Between  what  Gredc  states  was  a  league  formed  ? 
Of  what  arguments  did  the  Theban  orator  make  use  to  induce  the 

Athenians  to  join  the  Thehans  against  Sparta  ? 
Rehite  the  ef  ents  of  this  war. 
Give  an  account  of  a  conference  in  Asia  which  took  phice  at  this 

tune. 
Why  was  Agesilaus  recalled  ? 
How  did  he  act  on  his  departure  ? 
In  what  year  did  he  leave  Asia  ? 
What  meeting  took  place  in  Greece  ? 
Relate  the  occurrences  of  this  war. 
When  did  Agesilaus  disband  his  forces  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXXni. 

THE   PEACE   OF  AKTALOIDAS. 

CoRiKTH,  which  was  the  scene  of  war,  was  exhausted  by 
the  contentions  of  the  rival  factions.  The  Argeians  sought 
to  unite  that  state  with  their  own ;  a  most  dreadful  mas- 
sacre took  place  in  the  city,  b.  o.  893.  The  supporters 
of  the  Spartan  interest,  were  attacked  on  a  holiday,  the 
altars,  and  images  of  the  gods  were  stained  with  their 
blood,  for  the  fury  of  the  democratic  party  raged  to  a 
degree  which  rendered  them  regardless  of  sacred  times 
and  places. 

Conon  having  received  a  sum  of  money  from  Phama- 
bazus,  restored  the  long  walls  at  Athens,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Spartan  general  Lysander ;  they  were 
now  raised  by  his  crews,  and  the  workmen  he  was  enabled 
to  hire  with  the  Persian  subsidy.  The  work  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  Thebans,  b.  o. 
390. 

Whilst  Conon  re-established  the  power  of  Athens 
over  the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  sea, 
the  Spartans  watched  his  proceedings  with  considerable 
alarm.  For  the  present,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  conquering  Persia,  and  to  make 
it  their  chief  care  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Athenians, 

o3 
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lest  they  should  again  establish  their  Buprenmej'  cffesr  &e 
European  Greeks.  Thej  resolved  therefore  to  endesTOur 
to  make  friends  of  the  Persians,  and  for  this  purpose  deft- 
patched  Antalcidas,  a  clever  diplomatist,  to  the  Persiaii 
court.  This  measure  excited  apprehension  in  the  oonfe- 
deracj,  and  envoys  from  Athens,  Thebes,  ArgOB  and 
Corinth  were  sent  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Spar- 
tan. Tlie  proposals  he  had  made  were  acceptable  to  the 
Persians,  for  he  renounced  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  all  claim 
to  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia,  and  was  willing  to  lea?e 
them  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  and  he  pro- 

Sosed  that  the  islands  and  cities  of  Greece  should  be  in- 
ependent.  He  represented  that  upon  the  concession  of 
these  terms,  no  cause  for  war  existed  between  Greece 
and  Persia.  As  lone;  as  the  Greek  cities  remained  inde- 
pendent, neither  Athens  nor  Sparta  would  be  a  foe  the 
Persians  need  fear.  The  treaty  was  not  assented  to  by 
the  confederacy.  The  Athenians  feared  that  the  term 
would  oblige  them  to  relinquish  their  claim  to  dominion 
over  the  islands.  The  Thebans  were  unwilling  to  restore 
the  cities  in  Bo^otia  to  independence,  and  the  Areeians 
desired  to  effect  a  permanent  union  with  Corinth,  and 
were  averse  to  give  up  the  footing  they  had  established 
there,  and  to  withdraw  their  force  from  that  city.  The 
peace  was  therefore  not  effected,  but  the  Persians  were 
so  far  won  over  by  the  Spartans,  as  to  assist  them  with 
money,  and  to  charge  Conon  with  having  employed  the 
subsidy  of  the  king  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Athens,  on 
which  accusation  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  But  the 
war  was  shortly  after  resumed,  the  Persians  siding  with 
the  confederacy  as  before,  until  the  Athenians,  having 
experienced  some  reverses,  began  to  fear  they  should  lose 
the  advantage  they  had  gained  by  the  victories  of  Conon; 
and  the  Spartans  were  weary  of  a  wasteful  and  inde- 
cisive war.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  again  proposed. 
Teribazus,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  king,  summoned  a 
congress,  and  having  shown  the  royal  seal,  read  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  nght  that  the  Ghneek 
cities  in  Asia  and  the  islands  of  Clazomense  and  Cypnu 
should  belong  to  him,  but  that  all  the  other  Greek  cities, 
both  small  and  great,  should  be  left  independent,  with  the 
exception  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  and  these 
should  belong  to  the  Athenians.    If  any  state  refuses 
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these  terms,  I,  with  those  who  accept  them,  will  make  war 
against  it  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money." 
g^me  demur  arose  from  the  Thebans  and  Argeians, 
but  the  hostile  preparations  of  Sparta  induced  them  to 
yield  their  consent.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  as  it  was 
called,  was  concluded,  b.  o.  387.  The  safety  of  Persia  at 
that  time  arose  merely  from  the  jealousies  and  divisions  of 
the  Ghreeks,*and  the  Spartans  looked  to  her  influence  and 
power  for  support,  in  enforcing  their  supremacy  over  the 
other  states. 

What  was  the  scene  of  war  ? 
What  object  had  the  Argeians  ? 
What  work  did  Conon  undertake  ? 
What  caused  alarm  to  the  Spartans  ? 
To  whom  did  the  Spartans  send  ? 
Who  was  the  envoy  employed  on  this  occasion  ? 
To  what  measures  had  the  confederacy  recourse  ? 
What  two  proposals  did  the  Spartan  ambassador  make  the  basis  of 
•       the  treaty  ? 

What  objections  arose  ? 
How  did  the  Persians  act  ? 

What  two  conditions  were  proposed  in  the  decree  read  to  the  con- 
gress assembled  to  make  peace  ? 
What  was  the  position  of  Persia  at  this  time  ? 
What  was  the  position  of  Sparta  ? 
In  what  year  was  the  peace  signed  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXXIV. 

WAB  WITH  KAKmrEIA.      THE  OLTl^TniAN  CONTEDEBACT. 

Thb  peace  of  Antalcidas  placed  Sparta  in  an  advan- 
tageous position,  but  one  in  which  firmness  and  securiiTf 
based  on  internal  strength,  were  wanting.  It  would 
have  been  her  wisest  policy  to  abstain  from  an  ambitious 
and  domineering  line  of  conduct  towards  the  other  states 
of  Ghreece,  and  to  win  their  confidence  by  moderation 
and  forbearance.  Any  acts  of  ag^ssion  on  her  part 
were  likely  to  call  into  combination  a  powerful  con- 
federacy of  those  who  watched  her  movements  with 
suspicion,  mistrust,  and  resentmeht  at  the  injuries  she 
had  inflicted.  Thebes  was  rendered  a  bitter  enemy  by 
the  loss  of  the  cities  which  formed  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy.     Athens  was  restored  to  independence,  but 
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was  too  feeble  to  dispute  the  supremacj  alone,  and  tlie 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  influence  was  again  restored  ai 
Corinth,  which  before  was  the  barrier  between  the  two 
rival  states.  But  the  first  act  of  the  Spartan  jTOvemment 
was  imperious  and  tyrannical.  Having  enforced  their 
own  terms  at  the  peace,  they  came  to  a  determination  to 
punish  all  who  had  offended  them  in  the  late  war.  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  Mantineians,  that  l^hey  were  to 
throw  down  their  city  walls.  The  Spartans  alleged  as  a 
reason,  that  they  were  aware  the  Argeians,  their  enemies, 
had  been  supplied  with  com  by  that  state  ;  that  they  had 
obser^'cd  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Mantineiana 
to  join  them  in  war.  They  were  for  ever  appealing  to 
treaties  as  a  pretext  for  not  doing  so,  or  if  they  did  come, 
they  fought  so  badly  as  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
Was  very  apparent  that  they  rejoiced  at  the  failures  of 
the  Spartans,  and  grieved  at  their  success.  Upon  the 
refusal  which  the  Mantineians  naturally  returned  to  this 
demand,  the  Spartans  declared  war. 

Mantineia  had  originally  been  five  villages ;  with  its 
increasing  importance  one  concentrated  head  and  metro- 
politan city  had  arisen.  The  command  of  the  army  fur- 
nished for  this  occasion  was  offered  to  Agesilaus,  but  he 
declined  it  on  the  plea  that  the  Mantineians  had  served 
his  fatlier :  probably  he  considered  the  war  neither  just  nor 
politic.  Assistance  was  given  by  Thebes,  and  her  two 
leading  men  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  accompanied 
the  forces.  The  country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  Spartani 
finding  the  Mantineians  inflexible  in  their  purpose  to  re- 
sist the  demand  made — dammed  up  the  nver,  so  as  to 
inundate  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  which  being  of  un- 
burnt  brick,  be^;an  to  yield  under  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  buildings.  In  vain  did  the  inhabitants  exert 
themselves  to  prop  them  up,  the  mischief  was  not 
checked,  and  fearing  they  should  presently  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  the  besiegers,  they  yielded,  b.o. 
885.  After  a  successful  war,  the  Spartans  broke  xxf 
their  power,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  their  primi- 
tive state,  by  depopulating  the  central  city,  which  among 
the  Greeks  was  the  soul  of  political  being,  dispersing  ita 
citizens  among  the  villages,  with  the  purpose  of  destooy- 
ing  its  independent  existence.  It  was  with  great  regret 
that  influential  citizens  were  compelled  to  tear  down  the 
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honseB  in  which  they  had  long  resided,  but  after  a  time 
thej  became  reconciled  to  the  rural  dweUings,  where 
they  lived  in  peace,  free  from  the  political  turmoils  which 
had  constantly  agitated  the  town.  The  Spartans  placed 
a  Xenagus^  over  each  town,  and  the  inhabitants  attended 
their  wars  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  nation  was,  that 
though  of  a  common  origin,  and  of  one  religion  and 
language,  it  was  divided  into  separate  states  so  distinct 
firom  each  other,  that  a  member  of  one  was  as  a  foreigner 
in  another.  An  Athenian  was  like  an  alien  in  BoBotia, 
as  a  Theban  would  also  have  been  in  LacedsBmon.  Union 
or  citizenship  was  granted  only  upon  special  consideration, 
and  intermarriages  were  forbidden.  Olynthus,  a  city  in 
Thrace,  had  been  incorporated  by  the  colonists,  who  went 
from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  settled  in  that  country.  At 
this  time,  it  wisely  departed  from  the  general  custom 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  and  admitted  other  states 
mto  a  communion  of  civil  and  political  rights.  The 
citdes  around,  observing  the  growing  power  thus  ger- 
minated,  readily  united  themselves  to  it ;  and  Thebes  and 
Athens  beginning  to  regard  it  as  a  worthy  ally,  sent 
ambassadors  to  negociate  the  terms.  The  cities  of  Apol- 
lonia  and  Acanthus,  to  whom  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
had  sent  offers  of  union,  appear  to  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  so  novel  a  combination ;  they  refused  to 
join  it,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  arouse  the 
jealousy  of  that  state,  and  to  gain  immediate  help,  in  their 
resistance  to  its  continued  encroachments.  The  Spartan 
Ephors  having  made  themselves  acquainted  witn  the 
object  of  the  embassy,  introduced  the  strangers  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people  and  confederates,  when  Cleigenes 
of  Acanthus,  thus  addressed  them.  "  Lacedaamonians  and 
ye  the  confederates,  we  suppose  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  circumstances  which  have  lately  transpired  in  Greece. 
Olvnthus,  as  you  all  know,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
siaerable  cities  on  the  borders  of  Thrace :  the  inhabitants 
have  formed  a  union  with  several  states,  and  have  pro- 
ceeded to  enroll  some  of  the  larger  cities.  Cities  in  Mace- 
donia have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  Amvntas,  their 
king,  and  have  joined  them.  Encouraged  by  their  success 

1  The  Xenagos  was  an  officer  appointed  by  Sparta,  as  head  of  the 
confederates,  over  those  who  assist^  in  her  wars. 
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in  their  own  neighbourhood,  the^  have  engaged  larger 
and  more  distant  places  to  combine  with  them.     When 
we  departed,  among  other  considerable  towns  they  had 
stained  Pella,  the  chief  city  of  Macedonia.     Amyntas,  the 
king,  is  receding  before  them,  and  will  be  finfdly  driven 
out  of  his  country :  to  us  and  to  ApoUonia  they  have 
sent,  threatening  to  attack  us  if  we  refuse  to  join  them. 
But  we,  0  men  of  Lacedsemon,  desire  to  continue  separate 
and  independent  states,  and  to  be  govemed  by  the  laws 
of  our  forefathers ;  but  what  can  we  do  alone  ?  without 
assistance  we  must  yield  to  their  superior  power."    He 
then  stated  what  force  the  Olynthians  possessed,  and 
hinted  that  if  the  alliance  did  not  receive  a  timely  check, 
it  might  teach  even  Sparta  to  tremble.     He  argued  that 
if  it  had  been  necessary  to  break  up  the  Bceotian  con- 
federacy (as  the  Lacedsemonians  had  done  by  making  the 
independence  of  its  cities  from  Thebes,  a  condition  in  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas)  it  was  much  more  so  to  cheek  the 
accumulating  strength  of  Olynthus,  which  was  daily  gather- 
ing power,  and  threatened  to  be  formidable  by  sea  and 
land.    The  Lacedaemonians  desired  their  confederates  to 
consult  on  what  course  they  thought  would  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  of  their 
allies.     Most  of  them  gave  the  reply  they  believed  the 
Lacedaemonians  wished,  and  advised  a  war.     A  force  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  to  be  collected  from  the  varioiu 
states :  each  was  called  upon  to  fnmish  men,  horses,  or  a 
sum  of  money  ;  in  default  of  either  a  fine  was  imposed. 
The  ambassadors  foreseeing  delay,  and  anxious  to  break 
up  the  confederacy  before  it  was  cemented  by  intermar* 
nages,  and  interchange  of  property,  begged  that  some 
troops    might    be   despatched  immediately,   whom  the 
main  body  might  follow  as  soon  as  it  was  ready.     Euda- 
midas  was  sent  with  two  thousand  men,  and  tne  rert  of 
the  army  followed  under  the  command  of  Fhoebidas,  who 
in  his  route  to  Thrace,  halted   at  the  gymnasium,  near 
Thebes. 

What  was  the  state  of  Sparta  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ? 

What  demand  was  made  by  that  government  on  Mantineia  ? 

Of  what  did  the  state  of  Mantineia  consist  ? 

What  was  the  object  of  the  Spartans  in  destroying  the  capital  city  ? 

What  two  great  men  were  present  in  tUSs  war  ? 

In  what  year  did  it  terminate  ? 
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What  pecnUarity  of  the  Greek  nation  is  here  mentioned  ? 

\lliat  combination  was  formed  at  this  time  ? 

Name  the  two  states  that  refused  to  join  it. 

Repeat  the  sabstance  of  the  speech  of  Cldgenes  of  Acanthus. 

What  oonrse  did  Sparta  pursue  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXXV. 

SEIZUBS   OT  THB   CADICEIA.      THE  DELIYEBANCE    OF 

THEBES. 

The  city  of  Thebes  was  disturbed  at  this  time  by  the 
strnggles  of  two  hostile  factions,  each  headed  by  one  of 
the  polemarchs :  the  oligarchical  party,  friendly  to  Sparta, 
was  led  by  Leontiades,  a  shrewd  and  energetic  man ;  their 
adversaries,  headed  by  Ismenias,  were  violently  opposed 
to  Spartan  influence,  and  were  supporters  of  aemocrati- 
cal  principles.  Leontiades  supposea  an  opportunity  was 
presfflited  by  the  presence  or  the  Spartan  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  of  permanently  and  firmly  es- 
tabushing  the  ascendancy  of  his  party;  he  was  very 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  general,  and  won  him 
by  representations  extremely  flattering  to  his  vanity, 
that  he  might  now  render  himself  renowned  by  perform- 
ing a  great  action ;  this  was,  to  seize  the  Cadbneia  or 
dtadel  of  Thebes,  and  thus  place  the  city  at  the  com- 
mand of  Sparta.  An  annoimcement  had  been  issued,  he 
said,  by  the  adverse  party,  that  no  assistance  would  be 
given  by  the  Thebans  to  the  Spartans,  but  if  his  proposal 
was  acted  upon,  he  promised  a  considerable  force  should 
be  sent,  and  thus  both  Thebes  and  Olynthus,  which  was 
of  more  consequence,  would  be  brought  into  subjection. 
Phoebidas  eagerly  listened  to  this  pkm :  he  had  not  dis- 
crimination enough  to  discern,  that  even  success  in  an 
attempt  which  was  radically  unjust  would  not  add  to  his 
fiune.  The  streets  of  Thebes  were  deserted,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  senate  occupied  the  portico 
of  the  market  place,  having  resigned  the  Cadmeia  for  the 
Thesmophoria,  a  religious  festival  in  honour  of  Deme- 
ter  Thesmophoros,  or  the  lawgiver,  in  which  the  intro- 
duction of  civilization,  which  was  ascribed  to  that  goddess, 
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was  celebrated.  The  Cadmeia  was  so  called  fr 
mus,  by  whom,  according  to  the  lesend,  the 
built.  Like  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  it  i 
the  highest  and  most  ancient  part  of  the  ten 
positions  were  chosen  for  safety,  as  they  were 
accessible  to  besiegers,  who  laboured  under  a  o 
advantage  in  an  attack  upon  a  place  to  wE 
were  obliged  to  ascend.  Secretly  the  polem 
the  Spartan  general  and  his  troops  to  the  plaoey  i 
mitted  to  him  the  keys,  desiring  he  woula  admi' 
who  was  not  sent  by  him.  He  then  left  him, 
senting  himself  to  the  council,  he  begged  thoM 
not  to  be  alarmed,  or  to  make  themselves  uneas} 
had  occurred;  the  Lacedasmonians  would  abat 
hostilities,  provided  they  were  not  provoked; 
proceeded  to  arrest  the  polemarch  Ismenias  as  a 
person.  The  democratic  or  anti-Spartan  pa: 
panic-stricken  at  finding  themselves  thus  suddei 

E>wered,  and  four  hundred  of  them  fled  to 
eontiades  left  Thebes  for  Sparta,  to  explain  the 
tion  to  the  Ephors,  by  whom  Phoebidas  was  mud 
for  presuming  to  act  upon  his  own  responsibili^. 
laus  defended  his  conduct  on  the  plea  of  expedii 
result  of  the  action  was  beneficial  to  the  state,  ai 
fore  the  general  was  not  to  be  condemned  for  act; 
his  own  judgment  in  its  performance.  Leontif 
expatiated  on  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  tc 
"Thebes,"  he  said,  "once  a  powerful  enemy,  I 
rendered  a  subservient  ally,  whose  services  a  scyl 
Sparta  would  now  ensure."  The  scruples  of  the 
were  thus  overborne,  and  they  took  measures  to 
possession  which  had  been  dishonourably  acquire 
now  directed  their  attention  to  the  trial  of  the  p( 
Ismenias.  He  was  accused  of  being  bribed  by 
of  Persia,  and  of  being  the  chief  promoter  of  all 
fusion  in  Greece.  His  defence  was  not  admitti 
judges,  who  like  those  in  the  fiftble,  were  not  det 
the  evidence  from  pronouncing  a  sentence  thi 
their  interests.  The  army  sent  against  Olynthui 
feated,  and  its  leader  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  A 
fell.  The  LacedsBmonians,  fearing  their  enemii 
be  encouraged  by  these  triumphs,  prepared  a  C( 
ble  force.   It  waa  led  by  Agesipolis  the  king^ ' 
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attended  by  thirty  Spartans,  and  manj  distinguished 
warriors.  The  siege  of  Torone  had  been  successfully 
conducted  when  he  was  incapacitated  by  an  attack  of 
fever.  It  happened  that  a  little  time  before  he  had  paid 
a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus ;  during  this  illness,  its 
firesh  cool  streams  and  shady  groves  were  pictured  in  his 
imagination,  and  he  longed  to  be  a^ain  transported  to  the 
spot ;  his  attendants  complied  with  his  request,  and  he 
died  near  the  temple :  his  body  was  embalmed  in  honey 
and  conveyed  to  Sparta.  AgesOaus  deplored  the  loss  of 
a  companion,  whose  society  and  conversation  had  been  a 
source  of  pleasure. 

Aware  tnat  his  government  was  unpopular,  Leontiades 
was  ever  on  the  alert  to  repress  and  discourage  the  other 
party.  With  this  view,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
assassination  of  its  most  eminent  leaders :  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  induce  the  Athenian  government  to  withdraw 
its  protection  from  the  refugees.  Among  these  was  Pelo- 
pidas,  who,  with  Epaminondas,  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  leading  the  Tneban  troops  to  assist  Sparta  in  the 
Mantineian  war.  He  was  brave,  patriotic  and  generous, 
of  noble  birth,  and  in  possession  of  a  large  fortune,  which 
he  employed  with  humanity  and  wisdom ;  neither  hoarding 
it  to  gratify  selfish  avarice,  nor  spending  it  in  foolish 
and  hurtful  pursuits ;  but  using  it  as  an  instrument  to 
relieve  suffenng,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fell 
low  creatures.  He  was  the  friend  of  Epaminondas  ;  a 
strict  friendship  subsisted  between  them  during  their 
lives ;  no  petty  jealousy,  or  imhealthy  emulation  ever 
arose  to  disturb  it,  each  desired  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  rather  than  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  was 
well  satisfied  that  this  great  object  should  be  promoted 
as  much  by  the  virtue  and  devotedness  of  his  friend, 
as  by  his  own.  They  were  dissimilar  in  tastes :  Pelo- 
pidas  found  pleasure  in  athletic  and  warlike  exercises. 
Epaminondas  was  "studious  and  thoughtful.  It  was  his 
pleasure  to  attend  the  conversations  of  philosophers,  and 
to  plunge  with  them  into  the  shady  labyrinths  of  reflec- 
tion. He  placed  himself  under  the  teaching  of  Lysis,  a 
Pythagorean,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Thebes,  being 
driven  by  persecution  from  Italy.  There  also  Epaminon- 
das remained  after  the  revolution  by  which  its  grandeur 
was  crushed;  both  deeply  deplored  this  calamity,  and 
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strove  to  kindle  in  the  spirits  of  their  countrymen, 
courage  and  determination  to  shake  off  the  oppre8si?e 
yoke  of  an  alien  power.  Epaminondas  reminded  the 
young  men  living  for  safety  in  Athens,  of  the  noble 
example  of  the  Athenian  Thrasybulus,  who  Iby  courage, 
and  determined  energy,  while  a  refugee  at  Thebes,  had 
planned,  and  afterwards  executed  the  deliverance  of 
Athens  from  the  despotism  Sparta  upheld  there. 

Archias  the  polemarch,  who  ruled  in  the  place  of  Ib- 
menias,  had  a  secretary  named  Phyllidas,  who  chanced  to 
be  taken  by  business  to  Athens :  his  countrymen  there 
ascertained  that  the  government  was  unpopular ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants,  if  they  saw  any  encouragement  to  hope, 
would  be  likely  to  rise  to  second  any  effort  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  present  rulers,  and  the  Spartan  garrison. 
Upon  this,  seven  of  them  formed  a  plan  to  deliver  the 
citj,  Charon,  who  lived  at  Thebes,  entered  fully  into  it 
The  plot  agreed  on  was,  that  FhyUidas  should  give  a  din- 
ner to  the  polemarchs,  Archias  and  Philippus,  the  former 
of  whom  was  notorious  for  his  iQtemperate  habits;  the 
wine  was  to  be  freely  circulated,  and  the  host  to  rive  out 
that  he  had  invited  some  distinguished  ladies  to  join  the 
party  in  the  evening.  The  Theban  exiles  having  left 
Athens,  were  to  secrete  themselves  in  the  house  of  Char 
ron ;  to  disguise  themselves,  and  personate  the  ladies 
expected  at  the  house  of  Phyllidas,  then  taking  advsDf 
tage  of  the  unguarded  state  of  the  polemarchs,  they  weie 
to  fall  upon  and  put  them  to  death.  Agreeably  to  this 
plan  they  started  from  Athens,  with  dogs  and  hunting 
poles  as  sportsmen  on  a  hunting  excursion ;  the  night 
was  passed  ia  a  sequestered  place,  and  in  the  morning 
they  separated  and  entering  Thebes  by  different  ways,  re- 
assembled at  the  .appointed  rendezvous,  the  house  of 
Charon.  Phyllidas  gave  the  feast  to  the  Polemarchs. 
While  it  was  proceeding,  and  shortly  before  the  time  when 
they  were  to  go  forth,  they  were  starfled  and  alarmed  by 
a  summons  sent  by  Archias  to  Charon,  requiring  his  pre- 
sence without  delay.  They  feared  their  important  secret 
had  transpired,  but  Charon  acted  with  great  firmness, 
and  presence  of  mind ;  and  to  allay  any  doubt  of  his 
fidelity  which  might  have  arisen  in  the  mmds  of  the  con- 
spirators, he  placed  his  son  in  their  hands,  bidding  them, 
if  he  proved  false,  to  visit  his  treachery  upon  the  youth  and 
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not  to  spare  him.  When  he  reached  the  house  of  Fhylli- 
das  he  found  a  yague  report  had  reached  the  polemarchs, 
of  the  arrival  of  Theban  exiles  in  the  city.  He  soon  dis- 
oovered  in  the  conversation,  that  no  certain  intelligence 
had  been  obtained,  which,  we  may  imagine,  relieved  the 
anxiety  be  had  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  polemarch. 
He  professed  readiness  to  inquire  into  these  tidings,  and 
departed,  leaving  the  party  to  their  wine.  But  now  an- 
other danger  threatened  them,  the  hierophant  at  Athens, 
who  had  information  of  the  plot,  sent  a  letter  to  Archias, 
oantaining  an  account  of  it.  The  messenger  delivered  it 
aocordingly,  but  Archias,  determined  to  idlow  no  farther 
interruption  to  his  present  enjoyment,  quietly  put  the 
ejoBtle  under  the  cushion  of  the  sofa  on  which  he  was  re- 
eaning,and  exclaimed,  ^Business  to-morrow."  After  this, 
the  expected  ladies,  who  were  really  the  Theban  conspi- 
atOTB^  were  admitted.  They  were  not  detected,  for  they 
were  carefully  attired,  and  their  countenances  were 
shaded  by  the  ornaments  of  the  head.  They  took  their 
tktooB  hj  the  polemarchs,  and  at  an  appomted  signal 
noBe  and  muraered  them.  By  the  same  party  Leon- 
tiadefl  was  slain  in  his  own  house,  the  gates  of  the  prisons 
irere  thrown  open,  and  the  released  prisoners  were  sup- 
died  with  arms.  An  assemblage  of  those  who  were  willing 
o  unite  in  the  deliverance  of  the  city  took  place  at  an 
npointed  place.  '*  Come  forth,  Thebans !"  was  the  pro- 
Lunation  issued,  ^  come  forth,  Thebans,  both  horsemen 
nd  foot  soldiers,  for  your  tyrants  are  dead !"  The  Lace- 
ismonians  put  the  ^vemor  of  the  Cadmeia  to  death  for 
ielding  the  place  without  their  consent,  and  prepared  an 
rmj  to  march  into  Boeotia,  the  command  of  which  was 
•ffered  to  Agesilaus,  who  declined  it,  probably  because  he 
bought  the  whole  transaction  discreditable.  The  object 
if  the  expedition  was  to  support  the  interest  of  Sparta  in 
he  cities  of  BoBotia. 


What  was  tlie  state  of  Thebes  at  this  time  ' 
Who  was  the  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party  ? 
By  ivliom  was  the  democratical  party  headed  ? 
Wliat  scheme  did  Leontiades  form  ? 
Describe  the  maimer  of  its  execution. 
How  was  this  transaction  yiewed  at  Sparta  ? 
What  argaments  were  adduced  in  its  favour  ? 
Describe  the  characters  of  two  great  men  of  Thebes. 
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What  object  had  each  in  view  ? 

Where  was  Pelopidas  ? 

Describe  the  deliveranoe  of  Thebes. 


CHAPTEE  LXXVI. 

THE   EXPEDITIOK  OP  AeESILAUS.      THE   ATTEMPT  OP 

SPHODBIAS.      THE   MANaSUTBE   OP   CHABSIA8.  • 

It  appears  that  the  Athenians  had  not  fidly  decided  to 
support  Thebes  in  the  approaching  struggle,  being  in 
doubt  whether   thej  could  rely  on  the   assistance  of 
that  state.    In  their  uncertainty  the  Thebans  had  !»• 
course  to  stratagem  to  turn  the  scale  in  their  own  laTOor. 
They  induced  Sphodrias,  who  commanded  the  Spartaa 
troops  at  ThespisB,  to  attack  the  Peir»us.     He  fiuled  io 
surprise  the  Athenians,  and  intelligence  of  bis  intenticA 
reached  Athens.    The  Spartan  ambassadors  were  imm^ 
diately  arrested,  but  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  ao^ 
hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  if  A 
had  been  otherwise,  they  said,  they  of  course  abould  not 
have  run  the  risk  of  remaining  in  Athens.     They  wen 
convinced  the  design  was  not  formed  at  Sparta^  and  tiMf 
doubted  not  their  veracity  would  shortly  be  proved  bj 
the  punishment  of  Sphodrias.     The  ephors  brought  luB 
to  trial,  but  he  escaped  through  the  interest  exerted  oa 
his  behalf  by  influential  friends.    Besentment  of  his  cofr 
duct  induced  the  Athenians  to  espouse  the  came  of 
Thebes,  B.C.  378.  A  Spartan  army  was  sent  into  Boootk 
The  command  was  ofiered  to  Agesilaus,  who  profesof 
himself  ready  to  engage  in  any  service  by  which  tb 
interests  of  his  country  might  be  advanced,  readily  i^ 
cepted   it.      The  Athenians  under  Chabrias,  and  tti 
Thebans  commanded  by  the  Boeotarch  GK>rgida8,  drewif 
on  a  hill.     Chabrias  ordered  his  men  to  await  the  attMkt 
with  the  spear  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  the  bIM 
resting;  on  the  knee.    His  troops  thus  presented  a  A^ 
midable  aspect,  which  deterred  Agesilaus  from  coo^ 
to  an  engagement.    He  sounded  a  retreat,  and  Chaba^ 
who  invented  this  manoeuvre,  was  afterwards  honomerf 
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a  statae  erected  in  Athens  in  the  attitude  in  which  he 
d  placed  his  men.  AgesOaus  was  compelled  by  illness 
return  to  Sparta  (377). 

The  Thebans  improved  greatly  in  warfare  by  their 
ntests  with  the  Spartans,  and  Antalcidas  told  Agesilaus 
might  consider  his  illness  as  a  just  punishment  for  his 
ving  instructed  the  enemies  or  Sparta  in  the  art  of 
ir.  For  two  successive  years  Agesilaus  had  destroyed 
e  harvest,  and  the  Thebans  beginning  to  suffer  from 
iicity  of  com  sent  two  triremes  to  Pegasus  in  Thessaly, 
im  whence  they  were  to  procure  ten  talents'  worth  of 
ain.  The  Lacedaamonian  commander  Alcetas,  aware  of 
eir  intentions,  held  three  triremes  in  readiness  at  Oreus 
Eubcea,  the  opposite  coast,  and  unexpectedly  bore  down 
I  the  Theban  ships  as  they  were  sailing  off  with  their 
pply.  He  took  the  com  and  three  hundred  prisoners, 
lom  he  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Oreus,  but  through  his 
idvertence  they  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape, 
id  the  Thebans  ag^n  took  possession  of  their  prize. 
16  circumstances  in  which  Thebes  was  at  this  time 
Boed  called  into  existence  an  institution  named  the 
lered  Band.  It  was  formed  by  the  great  leaders  under 
liom  that  state  had  so  rapidly  risen  in  importance.  Three 
mdred  men,  united  by  friendship,  composed  it.  They 
Bra  always  ready  for  action,  and  acquired  by  their  con- 
ge and  discipline  the  character  of  being  invincible. 
hey  were  supported  at  the  public  expense  in  the  Cadmeia, 
im  which  cause  their  name  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
ited.  The  Lacedemonians  sent  out  a  fleet  to  intercept 
e  supply  of  com ;  it  was  met  by  the  Athenian  genextil 
tiabnas  off  Naxos  and  defeated,  b.o.  376.  At  the  re- 
leat  of  the  Thebans  the  Athenians,  still  indignant  at  the 
oduct  of  Sphodrias  and  at  the  Spartan  govemment  for 
ontenancing  him  in  it  by  inflicting  no  punishment  upon 
m,  sent  a  fleet  round  the  Peloponnesus  imder  Timotheus, 
id  thus  impeded  the  departure  of  a  second  fleet  destined 
»  convey  an  army  into  Bceotia,  and  the  Thebans  were 
oabled  during  this  interval  to  establish  their  own  in- 
Bceit  among  the  towns.  Timotheus  sailed  to  the  island 
iC  Gorcyra.    The  moderation  he  exercised  towards  the 

a^Bred  in  abstaining  from  enslaving  the  army  of  the 
bitanta  and  &om  eidbrcing  new  laws  upon  them,  pro- 
isond  the  good  will  and  allegiance  of  that  part  of  Ghreece 
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to  Athens.    The  Lacedflsmonian  fleet  sent  out  to  oppose 
him  suffered  a  defeat. 

By  what  stratagem  did  the  Thebona  obtain  the  aniatanoe  of  Athens 

in  the  war  against  Sparta  ? 
In  what  year  was  this  attempt  made  ? 
Where  was  a  Spartan  army  sent  ? 
By  whom  was  it  commanded  ? 
By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Naxos  fought  ? 
In  what  year  ? 
Describe  the  expedition  of  Tlmotheos. 


CHAPTEE  LXXVn. 

JASON  OF  FHEILE.      POLTDAMUS   OF   FHABSALITS. 

At  this  time  Jason  of  PhersB,  a  leader  of  remarkable 
energy,  courage,  and  determination,  was  carrying  on 
schemes  by  which  he  hoped  to  acquire  the  govemment  of 
Thessaly,  supremacy  over  Greece,  and  the  conquest  of 
Persia.  Thessaly,  in  which  country  he  appeareo,  it  the 
territory  between  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Spercfaeiiii. 
There  was  a  legend  that  Poseidon  freed  the  land  from 
the  stagnant  waters  by  which  it  was  covered,  by  strikiiig 
the  mountains  Olyinpos  and  Ossa  asunder  with  his  tn> 
dent,  and  by  making  a  channel  for  the  river  Peneus 
through  the  fruitful  vale  of  Tempe.  In  this  locality 
the  fabled  contests  of  the  LapithsB  and  Centaurs  took 
place,  the  latter  of  whom  were  after  the  early  timei 
represented  with  forms  resembling  that  of  the  horse. 
To  the  LapithaB  is  attributed  an  excellence  in  honeman- 
ship,  for  wnich  Thessaly  was  noted. 

The  district  was  conquered  by  an  Illyrian  race  enttf^ 
ing  the  country  from  the  north,  from  which  quarter  tiiefo 
was  always  a  pressure  on  the  southern  regions.  Thej 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians, whom  they  resembled  in  their  dress,  which  eon* 
sisted  of  a  broad  brimmed  hat,  and  a  cloak,  not  used 
originally  by  the  Hellenes,  but  adopted  afterwards  hj 
Athenians  of  the  equestrian  order.  They  were  inferior 
to  the  other  Greeks  in  taste  and  intellectual  cultiTatioD. 
The  Perrhffibians,  Magnetos,  Achaeans  of  Phthiatis,  Ka- 
lians, and  Dolopes,  were  loosely  united  to  the  Thoannlinf 
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Tag[aa,  or  militaiy  ruler,  a  title  peculiar  to  Thes- 
cliumed  authority  over  all,  but  frequently  one  or 
r  of  these  tribes  did  not  submit  to  it.  There  was  an 
ior  class  resembling  the  helots  of  Laconia,  called 
38t».  The  states  Pher»,  Fharsalus,  and  Larissa, 
their  respective  dependent  towns,  were  of  nearly 
Uel  importance;  but  their  intestme  quarrels  re- 
m1  and  engrossed  their  attention,  and  prevented  the 
)lishment  of  systematic  supremacy  over  the  other 
s,  which  when  united,  formed  a  potent  and  wealthy 
.  At  PhenD  a  tyranny  had  been  established  by 
iphron.  By  his  successor,  Jason,  the  plan  of  uniting 
aaly  under  his  own  rule,  and  reducing  all  Greece, 
been  matured.  He  had  gained  over  most  of  the 
•  from  the  rival  city  Pharsalus,  and  among  the 
ibouring  rulers  his  authority  was  continually  gain- 
ppound.  The  opposition  of  Pharsalus,  and  its  ruler, 
damns,  presented  the  most  importaiit  obstacle  to 
immediate  accomplishment  of  his  design.  He  re- 
d  to  attempt  to  remove  it,  by  an  amicable  alliance, 
lamus  possessed  great  influence  over  his  fellow  citi- 
on  account  of  his  integrity  and  devotion  to  their 
eats :  the  charge  of  their  citadel,  together  with  the 
lustration  of  their  public  aflQurs,  had  been  placed  in 
lands  with  implicit  confidence.  And  he  proved 
alf  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  by  tne  ac- 
rj  of  his  accounts,  and  tne  desire  he  showed  to 
oie  the  public  good,  by  supplying  &om  his  private 
ne  any  deficiency  which  mieht  anse.  Jason  naving 
;ht  about  a  conference,  explained  with  candour  the 
ne  be  had  formed,  his  means  of  putting  it  in  exe« 
By  bis  wish  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  Poly- 
LB,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  latter  would  expose 
ante,  if  he  refused  the  proposed  alliance.  He  said 
LB  dear,  that  with  his  resources,  the  conquest  of 
saluB  was  no  difficult  undertaking ;  the  most  power- 
ities  of  Thessaly  were  ready  to  join  him,  havmg  re- 
j  been  brought  into  a  state  of  dependence :  he  had 
■ix  thousand  mercenaries,  with  whom  the  soldiers 
)  state  in  that  territory  could  compete.  The  king 
Dirus,  and  several  of  the  tribes,  would  aid  him  i£ 
lesire.  He  had  frequently  been  asked,  he  said, 
he  had  not  compeUed  Pharsalus  to  unite  with  him. 
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by  force  of  arms ;  and  he  had  always  replied,  that  H 
would  be  much  more  agreeable  to  him  to  win,  than  to 
exact  its  co-operation.  He  was  aware  that  PharBaliu 
placed  CTcat  reliance  on  Folydamus,  and  he  promised,  if 
ne  would  engage  it  to  unite  heartily  in  the  war,  he  would 
undertake  to  raise  Folydamus  to  be,  next  to  himself,  the 
greatest  man  in  Greece.  Of  this  he  was  fiilly  s(itisfied, 
that  if  Pharsalus  and  its  dependent  towns  united  with 
him,  he  should  easily  become  Taras  of  all  Thessaly. 
The  coUective  force  ot  the  country  thus  united  under  one 
ruler,  would  amount  to  six  thousand  horsemen,  and  ten 
thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers.  So  that  there  was  no 
nation  that  need  be  ashamed  of  submitting  to  so  powe^ 
ful  and  courageous  a  body.  Having  gained  Macedonis, 
from  whence  the  Athenians  drew  their  timber,  it  was 
manifest  they  might  excel  them  in  shipping ;  nor  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  manning  their  vessels,  while 
their  country  supplied  so  numerous  and  so  good  a  bodj 
of  penestae.  They  were  also  better  provided  with  com 
than  the  Athenians,  who  at  that  time  had  not  enough 
for  their  own  consumption ;  and  they  would  have  much 
more  abundant  funds  at  their  disposal,  for  they  looked, 
not  to  a  few  little  islands,  but  to  the  rich  continent 
This  was  the  case  with  the  king  of  Persia,  who  was  the 
richest  of  men ;  but  he  believed  he  might  be  reduced 
to  submission  even  more  easily  than  Greece,  for  he  had 
been  placed  in  great  danger  by  such  forces  as  Cyrus 
and  Agesilaus  in  their  expeditions  had  brought  against 
him.  Folydamus  replied,  that  the  proposal  he  made 
deserved  his  consideration ;  but  that  being  an  ally  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  having  no  cause  of  complaint  aeainst 
them,  it  was  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  honour  to  desert 
them  and  espouse  the  cause  of  their  enemies.  Jason 
appreciated  tnis  sentiment,  and  recommended  Folyda- 
mus to  relate  exactly  what  had  occurred  to  the  liice- 
dsBmonians,  and  to  ask  them  to  assist  him,  for  he  had  re- 
solved to  turn  his  arms  against  Fharsalus  in  case  of  a 
rejection  of  his  offer.  "  If  they  grant  you  this,  then 
you  may  be  equal  to  the  contest,"  he  said,  *'  and  let  the 
event  decide  the  question.  But  if  they  should  give  you 
no  support,  then  to  the  state  which  has  honoiired  you 
for  the  services  which  you  have  rendered,  you  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  result."    Folydamus  acted  upon  the 
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advice  Jaaon  gave  bim.  He  repaired  to  Sparta,  and 
recapitulated  the  argument  employed.  He  added  fur- 
ther, that  Jason  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius  and 
energy.  Daily  he  headed  his  men,  and  inspected  their 
military  exercises.  It  had  been  his  practice  to  reject 
firom  among  bis  mercenaries  all  who  were  deficient  in 
strength  or  courage.  Upon  those  whom  he  selected  be 
bestowed  liberal  pay,  great  attention  in  time  of  sickness, 
and  the  reward  of  military  honours.  By  these  means  he 
bad  raised  a  very  efficient  and  superior  force.  Seldom, 
be  said,  did  Jason  fail  in  any  imdertakiug ;  he  would 
take  neither  food  nor  rest  untU  he  had  reached  the  point 
be  desired  to  gain,  or  accomplished  the  work  he  had  in 
band.  He  had  trained  his  troops  in  the  same  habits ;  and 
by  bis  judicious  method  of  recompensing  them  when  they 
deserved  it,  be  taught  them  that  pleasant  repose  is  only 
to  be  obtained  by  laborious  exertion.  Polyoamus  gave 
it  as  bis  opinion,  that  the  case  stood  thus  :  —If  the  La- 
oedssmonians  were  in  a  condition  to  send  out  an  efficient 
force  which  might  support,  not  only  Pharsalus,  but  the 
other  states  of  Thessaly  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
independence,  it  would  be  best  to  declare  war ;  but  if  they 
ooula  only  afford  a  body  of  neodamodes,  their  wisest 
policy  was  not  to  interfere :  such  a  force  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  begged  they  would  take  the 
cbcumstances  he  had  related  into  their  consideration, 
and  let  him  know  their  determination. 

The  Laoed^Bmonians  accordingly  consulted  together  for 
three  days,  and  having  made  a  computation  of  the  troops 
at  present  at  their  disposal,  roplied  that  they  wero  unable 
to  part  with  the  requisite  force,  and  they  therofore  re- 
commended Polydamus  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could 
with  Jason.  Thanking  the  Spartans  for  their  candour, 
he  departed,  and  formed  a  treaty  on  the  part  of  Pharsalus 
with  Jason,  requesting  however  that  he  might  not  be 
compelled  to  give  up  possession  of  the  citadel,  which  had 
been  confided  to  his  charge. 

All  opposition  to  his  aims  having  thus  terminated, 
Jason  snortly  became  Tagus  of  all  Thessaly ;  he  fixed 
the  complement  of  men  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and 
laid  the  surrounding  territories  under  a  tribute.  The 
army  thus  collected  and  maintained,  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  horse,  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  heavy- 
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aimed  soldiers.    His  Peltaslro  were  considered  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

Give  an  account  of  Thessaly. 

'^liich  were  the  three  great  states  ? 

\lliere  had  a  tyranny  been  established  ? 

What  was  the  desire  of  Jason  ? 

What  state  was  capable  of  opposing  his  plans  ? 

What  conduct  did  he  pursue  towards  Polydamus  ? 

What  arguments  did  he  use  ? 

What  reply  did  Polydamus  give  ? 

\lliat  Tiew  of  this  case  did  he  place  before  the  Spartan  gorennnent? 

What  description  of  Jason  did  he  give  ? 

How  did  the  Spartans  act  ? 

What  office  did  Jason  acquire  ? 

What  is  a  Tagus  ? 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

THE  EXPEDITION  TJKDEB  MNASIFPUS  AOAD^ST  COBCTBA. 
IPniCBATES.  DEFEAT  OF  THE  8FABTANS.  ABBITAL 
OF   THE   ATHENIANS. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians,  weary  of  a  war,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  expense  and  trouhle  fell 
to  them,  while  the  advantages  were  reaped  by  the  Thebans, 
sent  ambassadors  to  Spnrta  to  make  a  separate  alliance. 
But  after  the  LacedsBmonians  were  relieved  from  the  ci> 
cum  stances  which  at  first  induced  them  to  listen  to  these 
proposals,  they  accused  the  Athenians,  upon  some  slight 
unintentional  offence,  of  having  been  guilty  of  injustice 
and  renewed  hostilities. 

The  Spartan  government  sent  out  an  armament  under 
Mnajsippus,  against  Corcyra,  B.C.  373.  The  island  was 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation ;  fine  plantations  and  beau- 
tiful houses  adorned  the  estates ;  all  these  were  laid 
waste  by  the  invaders,  and  the  common  soldiers  crowing 
fastidious  from  the  abundance  that  fell  to  their  share  re- 
fused to  drink  anytlung  but  the  richest  wine.  The  Gor- 
cyreans  soon  felt  the  want  of  provisions,  and  sent  to  the 
Athenians  to  desire  they  would  come  speedily  to  their 
succour.  To  induce  them  to  do  this,  they  represented 
how  unwise  it  would  be  to  aUow  the  Spartans  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  so  powerful  an  ally.    In  shipping  and 
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in  the  amount  of  their  wealth  they  excelled  any  state  ex- 
cept Athens.  Conscious  of  the  truth  of  these  represen- 
tations the  Athenians  sent  out  a  force  under  Iphicrates. 
This  commander  has  distinguished  himself  hy  the  intro- 
duction of  troops,  in  whom  the  qualifications  of  the  light 
and  heavy-armed  soldiers  were  united :  this  was  effected 
by  the  invention  of  a  small  target  or  pelta,  for  the  ancient 
cupeus  or  large  shield,  from  whence  the  soldiers  were 
called  PeltastflB.  It  was  a  frame  of  wood  or  wicker-work 
covered  with  skin  or  leather  without  any  rim  of  metal ; 
they  also  used  a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  wore  a  linen 
corset  instead  of  a  coat  of  mail,  and  light  shoes,  called  after 
him  "  Iphicratides."  These  light  troops  were  very  effective 
against  the  heavy-armed  infantry  for  which  the  Spartans 
were  celebrated  among  their  Peloponnesian  confederates, 
and  were  so  much  dreaded  that  the  Spartans  satirically 
accused  them  of  fearing  the  Peltastro,  as  children  do  a 
bug-bear.  After  his  appointment  he  lost  no  time  in  col- 
lecting ships,  the  crews  of  which  however,  were  in  a  very 
undifioiplined  state,  and  he  wisely  employed  the  time 
occupied  in  performing  the  voyage  round  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  the  exercise  of  manoeuvres,  in  order  to  render 
them  more  efficient.  When  the  men  were  to  breakfast 
or  dine  on  shore,  he  brought  the  line  of  ships  opposite 
the  place  on  which  they  were  to  land :  at  a  signal  given 
they  started,  those  who  reached  the  shore  first  had  plenty 
of  time  for  their  meals,  or  to  procure  water  or  anything 
they  wanted,  but  the  last  suffered  for  their  tardiness, 
as  all  at  a  given  signal  were  obliged  to  return  to  their 
ships.  Before  his  arrival,  the  Corcyreans  were  so  sorely 
pressed  by  want,  that  they  began  to  desert  and  go  over 
to  the  Lacedsemonians.  Mnasippus  the  general  com- 
manded they  should  be  driven  back  by  scourges,  but  the 
city  would  not  again  receive  them,  and  many  of  these 
unhappy  ?n*etches  perished  by  want.  He  concluded 
from  these  symptoms  he  should  find  no  difficulty  to  con- 
tend with,  and  that  he  might  save  money  by  the  dismissal 
of  his  mercenaries,  and  at  the  same  time  he  dishonourably 
withheld  the  pay  due  to  those  he  retained ;  for,  like 
many  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  arrogant  and  avaricious. 
Disgusted  at  this  treatment,  the  men  naturally  became 
unruly  and  careless,  which  the  enemy  obsen'ed,  ^d 
gained  some  advantage  over  them  in  consequence  of  it. 
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Mnasippus  called  bis  troops  together  to  repel  these 
attacks ;  few  followed  him,  and  the  officers  said  **  it  was 
DO  easy  task  to  preserve  discipline  among  men  who  were 
kept  without  pay  **  This  just  rebuke  enraged  Mnasippus 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  struck  the  officers  with  his 
staff  and  spear.  His  conduct,  as  was  probable,  did  not 
increase  the  devotion  of  the  men  to  the  serrice :  thej 
followed  him  with  great  reluctance.  His  army  was  de- 
feated, and  he  was  left  alone  and  slain.  Iphicrates 
reduced  Cephallenia  in  his  way  to  Corcyra,  which  he 
entered  in  triumph. 

What  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  Spartaxu  ? 

In  what  year  ? 

How  had  the  Athenian  Iphicrates  distinguished  himself? 

Describe  the  conduct  of  Mnasippus. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

THE    DE8TBUCTI0N    OF    FLATiEA    AND    THE8PIJE,   BY  THE 
TUEBANS.      TIIE    COKGEESS   AT  8PABTA. 

The  Boeotian  towns  had  once  been  united  in  a  con- 
federation, the  government  of  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered by  four  councils,  composed  of  deputies  from  these 
united  states.  Boeotarchs  or  Boeotian  goTemors  were 
annually  elected  to  preside  over  its  affairs.  Mention  is 
made  of  eleven  of  these,  of  whom  two  were  chosen  by 
Thebes,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  invariably 
the  number.  The  Boeotian  cities  assembled  at  a  festivu 
called  the  Pamboeotia,  which  resembled  the  PanathensBt 
instituted  with  a  similar  object  at  Athens,  and  also  at 
the  greater  festival  called  JJsedala,  which  originated  in 
the  following^  myth.  The  goddess  Hera  being  enraged 
with  Zeus,  lorsook  him  ;  to  induce  her  to  return,  he 
placed  a  carved  figure  (Dsedalon^)  in  his  chariot,  to  per- 
sonate Platsea,  to  whom  he  feigned  he  was  about  to  be 
married.  Hera  discovered  the  deception,  and  became 
leconciled.  At  the  lesser  Dsedala,  celebrated  by  the 
Flatseans  alone,  fourteen  figures  corresponding  to  as 
many  towns  were  carved  from  oak  trees.  At  the  greater 
Bsedala,  which  was  celebrated  once  in  sixty  years,  the 
^  A  word  applied  to  carved  wood  or  works  of  art. 
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Bu.'Otians  joined  in  otieriug  sjacriiiccjj  to  Zeus  and  Hera, 
whose  altar,  situated  on  mount  Cithseron,  was  consumed 
with  the  offerings.  Among  the  states  thus  united  were 
ThebeSy  Orchomenus,  Plataea,  and  Thespis:  the  most 
important  cities  generally  assumed  supremacy  over  the 
others ;  and  as  Thebes  rose  in  power,  she  also  acquired 
ascendancy  over  the  whole.  Her  claims  were  resisted 
by  Plataea  and  ThespisB,  and  their  resistance  occasioned 
a  perpetual  enmity, 

Affliinst  the  cities  Platasa  and  ThespisB,  the  Thebans 
now  turned  their  arms.  PlatsBa,  taken  by  surprise,  was 
compelled  to  yield.  The  citizens  fled  to  Athens  for  re- 
fuge, and  the  city  only  recently  re-erected  after  its  destrue> 
tion  by  the  Spartans  (b.c.  427)  was,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sacred  buildings,  entirely  destroyed.  The  same  fate 
befel  Thespiffi,  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Platam, 
and  eminent  above  the  rest  of  Boeotia  for  its  advance 
ment  in  the  fine  arts. 

Both  these  states  were  ancient  allies  of  Athens.  With 
Platsa  a  peculiarly  close  connection  had  been  formed, 
at  the  time,  when  with  heroic  devotion  and  noble  inde» 
pendence,  it  had  poured  out  its  whole  strength  to  sup- 
port Athens  in  her  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
the  hosts  of  Persia  being  assembled  on  her  borders,  and 
threatening  her  with  a  fearful  invasion.  The  Thebans  on 
that  occasion,  shrunk  from  the  contest,  deserted  the  cause, 
and  joined  the  enemy.  The  conduct  of  the  PlatsBans  was 
thertuore  more  admirable,  because  the  resentment  of  their 
potent  neighbour  Thebes  was  likely  to  follow  their  junction 
with  an  army  against  which  the  Thebans  had  chosen  to 
array  themselves.  The  Athenians  rewarded  their  ser- 
vices by  granting  the  PlatsBans  the  civil  privileges  of 
Athenian  citizens,  and  a  prayer  for  their  prosperity  was 
constantly  put  up  from  that  time  at  Athens.  Thebes 
was  comparatively  but  a  new  ally  to  the  Athenians ;  they 
had  however  made  great  exertions  for  her,  but  her  vin- 
dictive conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  excited  their 
indignation,  and  led  them  to  a  determination  to  make  no 
further  effort  in  her  favour,  and  to  seek  a  reconciliation 
with  Sparta.  It  appears  probable  that  an  element  of 
envy  at  her  rising  greatness  may  have  mingled  with  the 
feelings  which  prompted  this  resolution.  In  order*  to 
avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Thebes,  they  invited   her 
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envoys  to  accompany  the  embassy  to  Sparta  (B.C.  871). 
The  Theban  Epaminondas,  and  the  Atoenians  Callias, 
Autocles,  and  Callistratus,  were  present  upon  the  occasion. 
Callias  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
dilated  chiefly  upon  his  own  claims  upon  the  esteem  of 
his  hearers,  intimating  that  his  merits  were  of  no  mean 
order.  Tiie  only  remark  to  the  point  was  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Spartans  fully  concurred  with  the  Athenians 
in  their  condemnation  of  the  destruction  of  Plataea  and 
ThespisB.  When  be  had  concluded,  Autocles  animad- 
verted with  severity  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan 
government,  pointing  out  its  injustice  in  openly  disre- 
garding the  conditions  enforced  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.  Neglecting  themselves  to  observe  these  conditions, 
they  were  however  strenously  forcing  them  upon  others, 
though  the  articles  of  that  peace  were  equally  binding 
upon  aU  who  united  in  it.  lie  was  conscious,  he  said, 
that  what  he  was  about  to  advance  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  his  hearers.  He  proceeded  to  remark,  that  while 
the  Spartans  insisted  upon  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  states,  they  themselves  were  found  to  be  prac- 
tically its  greatest  opponents.  The  first  condition,  he 
said,  that  you  impose  upon  your  allies  is  that  they  should 
march  wherever  vou  may  lead.  Where  is  the  indepen* 
dence  you  talk  o^  when  your  confederates  without  being 
consulted,  are  compelled  to  join  in  any  war  in  which  you 
may  be  engaged  ?  Thus  it  frequently  happens,  that 
these,  so-called,  independent  allies  are  forced  to  march 
against  states  towards  whom  they  entertain  the  most 
amicable  feelings.  You  have  another  practice  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  independence  ;  you  establish  here  ten, 
there  thirty  rulers,  chosen  not  because  they  are  likely 
to  govern  the  cities  according  to  their  laws,  but  to  keep 
them  in  complete  subjection  to  themselves.  You  pre- 
fer, as  it  appears,  tyrannies,  to  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment; you  seem  impressed  with  the  idea  that  if  the 
Thebans  did  not  suffer  the  cities  to  govern  themselves 
according  to  their  own  laws,  they  would  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  as  set  forth  by  the  king.  After 
this  you  seize  the  Cadmeia,  and  deny  to  these  same  The- 
bans the  liberty  for  which  you  before  pleaded.  It  be- 
hoves those  who  desire  to  establish  friendly  terms,  to 
abstain  from  dictating  to  others  about  their  rights  while 
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they  diacoyer  by  their  own  conduct  that  the  motive  by 
which  they  are  actuated  is  a  desire  to  promote  their  own 
aggrandisement.  Silence  followed  this  speech:  those 
present  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
Lacedffimonians  were  much  pleased  to  hear  them  thus 
rebuked.  A  treaty  was  formed  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  Thebes  being  excluded. 

Give  some  accoant  of  the  Boeotiaii  confederacy. 

Of  what  state  were  Plat»a  and  Thespi»  allies  ? 

By  whom  were  these  cities  attacked  ? 

What  course  did  the  Athenians  pursue  ? 

What  was  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  Autocles  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXXX. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LEUCTBA. 

Cleombbotus,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  was  at  this 
time  in  Phocis,  whither  an  army  had  been  sent  to  repel 
the  Thebans,  who  had  invaded  it.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  one  condition  of  which  was,  that  the  naval 
and  military  forces  of  the  states  who  were  parties  to  it, 
should  be  dismissed,  he  sent  to  the  Ephors,  at  Spartay 
for  directions  how  to  proceed.  A  discussion  had  arisen 
on  this  point.     A  party,  of  whom  Prothous  was  the 

rkesman,  urged,  that  tbe  terms  of  the  treaty  required 
t  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  that  each  of  the 
cities  should  present  such  gifts  as  they  should  deem  ex« 
pedient,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  After  this,  if  any  state 
encroached  on  the  independence  of  another,  the  state 
aggrieved  should  call  together  its  allies,  and  those  who 
felt  so  inclined  might  make  common  cause  against  the 
enemy.  He  pleaded  that  these  conditions  should  be 
observed:  thus,  he  said,  the  gods  would  be  rendered 
propitious,  and  the  states  would  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint.  But  this  view  was  rejected  by  the  assembly, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  to  Cleombrotus,  that,  if  he 
found  the  Thebans  refused  to  grant  independence  to  the 
cities  of  Bceotia,  he  was  to  invade  their  territory.  Pur^ 
suant  to  these  instructions,  he  marched  his  army  across 
the  frontier,  and  encamped  at  Leuctra,  (b.o.  371.) 
The  Theban  army  under  Epaminondas,  and  the  other 
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Boeotarch  occupied  the  opposite  hill.  In  both  armiefl 
there  was  a  hesitation  aud  reluctance  to  engage.  The 
friends  of  Cleombrotus  urged  on  him  the  necessity  of 
doing  so,  by  reminding  him  of  the  disapprobation  ex<nted 
at  Sparta,  by  a  similar  disinclination  to  deciBiYe  measures 
observable  in  him  on  previous  occasions,  in  the  war 
against  the  Thebans.  They  warned  him  against  the  con- 
sequences of  exposing  himself  again  to  the  indignation 
of  the  state,  and  that  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  his 
character,  but  to  his  safety,  that  a  battle  should  now 
take  place.  The  considerations  urged  among  the  The- 
bans were,  that  if  a  battle  were  avoided,  the  dependent 
cities  would  revolt,  and  Thebes  would  suffer  a  siege, 
when,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  an  insuzrection 
might  be  feared.  We  may  imagine  that  it  was  felt  on 
both  sides,  that  the  crisis  which  was  to  decide  the  fiite 
of  each  rival  power  was  at  hand,  and  that  for  a  while 
each  army  stood  gazing  upon  its  enemy,  conscious  alike 
of  the  value  of  the  prize  for  which  they  .were  about  to 
contend,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  adversary  from 
whom  the  victory  was  to  be  wrung.  In  this  ezcit^  state 
of  feeling,  omens,  significant  of  the  will  of  the  gods  on 
the  event  of  the  battle,  were  earnestly  sought.  Thus, 
among  the  Theban  army  an  ancient  oracle  was  recalled  to 
mind,  which  predicted  that  the  discomfiture  of  the  Laoe- 
dffimonians  should  take  place  at  the  same  spot,  where  long 
before  a  deed  of  violence  had  been  perpetrated  by  some  of 
their  nation,  which  was  that  on  which  the  army  now  stood. 
A  report  was  also  spread  through  the  ranks,  that  the 
armour  of  their  ancient  champion  Hercules  had  disip- 
peared  from  the  temple  in  whi^  it  had  hunc;,  an  indicsr 
tion  that  the  hero  himself,  though  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes,  was  about  to  join  in  the  fight.  In  early  times, 
according  to  the  legend,  he  had  freed  the  city  from  a 
tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen,  under  which  it  had  been 
laid  by  the  Orchomenians.  Indignant  at  the  demand, 
he  fell  upon  the  envoys  sent  to  exact  its  payment,  and 
cut  off  their  ears  and  noses,  and  sent  them  back  maimed 
aud  empty-handed  to  their  king ;  then,  having  received  a 
suit  of  armour  from  the  goddess  Athen^  he  attacked 
and  finally  subdued  them,  obliging  Orchomenus  to  sub- 
mit to  double  the  tribute  it  had  before  extorted  from 
Thebes.     Placing  implicit  faith  in  this  tradition^  the 
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niebans  were  doubtless  animated  to  hope  and  exertion, 
ij  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  so  mighty  a  hero.  The 
jacediemonian  army  was  in  a  higher  state  of  discipline 
han  that  of  any  other  Grecian  state.  Implicit  obedi- 
ence to  superiors,  was  a  principle  ever  upheld.  The 
rhole  body  was  subdivided  into  small  companies  of 
wenty-five,  thirty-two,  or  thirty-six,  called  enomoties, 
md  bound  together  by  oath,  as  the  word  signifies.  The 
)e8t  soldier  among  them  was  their  commander,  and  was 
ailed  the  enomotarch,  or  captain  of  the  other  twenty- 
bur  men.  These  little  companies  practised  their  military 
iTolutions  together,  and  became  so  perfect  in  them,  that 
)very  man  could  perform  the  duty  of  any  soldier  in  it. 
rheir  arms  were  a  spear  and  a  short  sword ;  and  they 
rore  a  long  brazen  shield,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
leen  suspended  by  a  thong  round  the  neck.  Their  move- 
nenta  were  performed  to  the  sound  of  flutes.  The 
ommands  issued  by  the  general  were  repeated  by  all 
he  commanders  in  a  loud  voice,  and  thus  became  known 
hrough  the  whole  body,  which,  on  account  of  this  pecu- 
iarity,  has  been  called  a  community  of  commanders.  A 
lentecosty  was  formed  of  two  or  more  enomoties ;  a 
ochos,  the  next  division,  of  two  or  more  pentecosties ; 
Ad  a  mora  was  a  body  of  four  hundred,  six  hundred,  or 
line  hundred  men.  The  Spartan  army  aimed  at  the 
ttainment  of  calm,  subdued  power.  The  principles  upon 
rhich  the  Greeks  fought,  are  indicative  of  their  great 
uperiority  to  other  nations ;  and  their  contests  among 
hemselves  have  been  said  to  resemble  a  duel,  conducted 
tpon  principles  of  honour.  They  measured  their  strength ' 
rith  each  other,  but  legislated  against  the  indulgence  of 
indictive  triumph,  and  thirst  for  the  spoils  of  the  fallen. 
ifter  the  victory  was  decided  pursuit  was  interdicted, 
nd  hostilities  ceased.  The  Greeks  drew  up  in  the  form 
f  a  phalanx,  or  oblong  rectangle,  which  might  easily  be 
ransformed  to  a  half-moon,  triangle,  solid  or  hollovr 
quare,  or  other  disposition  of  men  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  position. 

The  attack  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was  commenced  by 
he  cavalry,  for  which  the  Spartans  were  never  famous'; 
hose  brought  into  action  upon  the  present  occasion,  were 
lecidedly  inferior  to  the  adverse  force,  and  could  not  stand. 
Dleombrotus,  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  the  The- 
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bans,  ordered  an  extension  of  his  line.  Pelopidas,  at  the 
head  of  the  sacred  band,  attacked  them  while  yet  in  dis- 
order, occasioned  in  the  performance  of  this  manoeuYre, 
and  the  Spartans  suffered  a  complete  defeat.  The  nume- 
rical loss  sustained  was  unimportant  in  comparison  to  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  romds  of  their  allies,  who  had 
hitherto  both  connded  in  and  dreaded  them  aa  well  nigh 
invincible. 

The  remarkable  fortitude  with  which  this  national  ca- 
lamity was  sustained,  is  well  worthy  of  admiration. 
Though  fully  sensible  the  consequences  would  be  fatal 
to  the  object  their  ambition  had  aspired  to,  no  manifes- 
tation of  despondency  or  immoderate  grief  was  pe^ 
mitted.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta  were  in  the  theatre 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the  gymnopsMiia  when 
the  heavy  tidings  arrived;  the  festival  however  was 
not  intorrupted :  the  relatives  of  the  dead,  at  the  order 
of  the  rulers,  repressed  all  outward  tokens  of  grief; 
even  mothers  returned  thanks  that  their  sons  had 
fallen  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  it  was  among 
those  who  had  relations,  whose  escape  from  the  battle 
was  felt  to  be  a  disgrace,  that  dejection  and  sorrow 
were  perceptible. 

The  Thebans,  eager  to  reap  the  fiill  advantage  this 
victory  gave  them,  despatched  a  messenger,  wearing  a 
garland,  to  announce  the  news  of  the  great  victory  at 
Athens.  He  was  but  coldly  received.  The  Ghreeks 
generally,  were  remarkable  both  for  their  private  and 
public  hospitality ;  but  on  this  occasion  no  attention  or 
kindliness  was  shown  towards  the  envoy;  the  Thebans, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  Jason,  Tagus  of  Thessaly. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  fbyemment  after  the  treaty  ? 
Give  an  account  of  their  military  movements. 
Describe  the  discipline  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  armj. 
Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
In  what  year  was  it  fought  ? 
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JA80K.      THE  ABMISTIGE.      THE  BEBIJILDIKG    OF 

MAKTIKEIA. 

Jasok  complied  with  the  request  of  the  Thebans,  and 
having  thrown  the  Phocians  off  their  guard  by  feigning 
that  he  was  about  to  send  out  a  naval,  and  not  a  military 
force,  he  made  his  appearance  in  their  towns  before 
they  were  aware  even  that  he  and  his  army  were  in 
motion.  He  however  effected  nothing  of  importance  for 
them,  his  object  being  to  balance  the  two  powers  against 
each  other,  to  lay  them  both  prostrate,  that  eventually  he 
might  subdue  them.  After  his  return  to  Thessaly,  he 
presided  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  awarded  a  prize  of  a 
golden  crown  to  the  city  that  presented  the  finest  ox  as 
a  sacrifice  to'  Apollo.  The  cattle  ofiered,  consisting  of 
oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats,  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
head.  As  he  had  commanded  that  his  army  should  be  in 
readiness  for  action,  the  Delphians  became  alarmed  lest 
he  should  seize  their  sacred  treasures,  and  on  applying  to 
the  oracle  received  the  reply,  that  *'  the  god  would  take 
care  of  his  own."  He  was  sitting  giving  audience  one 
day,  after  having  just  reviewed  the  splendid  troops  he  had 
trained  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  projects  his  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  spirit  had  conceived,  when  he  was 
approached  by  seven  men,  who  professed  a  wish  to  con- 
sult him.  The  guards  suspecting  nothing,  allowed  them 
to  come  close  to  him,  when  they  fell  upon  him  at  once, 
and  murdered  him  ;  the  guards  slew  two  of  the  assassins, 
one  by  the  thrust  of  a  spear,  and  another  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse,  but  the  rest  escaped  and  found  a 
ready  welcome  from  the  Greeks,  who  were  thus  relieved 
from  the  dread  of  so  enterprising  a  leader.  At  this 
period,  there  were  four  predominant  powers  among  the 
Greeks ;  the  Thebans,  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Athenians  attempted  now 
to  assume  the  position  Sparta  had  occupied  as  euardian 
of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  they  supposed  the  effect 
of  the  defeat  they  had  suffered  at  Leuctra  would  be  the 
alienation  of  theur  Peloponnesian  allies.  They  called  a 
meeting  of  all  the  states  desirous  of  maintaining  its  terms, 
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when  this  oath  was  proposed,  *'  I  will  abide  by  the  tenns 
of  peace  laid  down  by  the  kin^,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  if  any  state  should  attack 
a  city  included  in  this  treaty,  I  will  aid  and  assist  it  with 
all  my  strength."  All  subscribed  to  this  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Eleans,  who  would  not  consent  to  grant  in- 
dependence to  the  Triphylian  towns  over  which  th^ 
claimed  sovereignty. 

The  Mantineians  thought  the  time  had  now  arrired 
when  they  might  recover  their  political  importance,  and 
re-establish  a  centre  of  unity.  They  called  an  assem- 
bly in  which  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  that  thej 
should  immediately  build  and  forti^  a  metropolis. 
The  report  of  this  project  was  far  from  welcome  at 
Sparta,  and  it  was  resolved  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  prevent  its  execution.  The  government  des- 
patched Agesilaus,  thinking  the  Mantineians  would  re- 
gard him  as  their  friend.  The  rulers  however  would  not 
allow  him  to  address  the  assembly  of  the  people,  think- 
ing he  might  too  successfully  employ  his  oratory  to  dis- 
suade them  from  a  beneficial  measure :  they  desired  he 
would  communicate  to  themselves  any  proposal  he  might 
have  to  make.  His  offer  was,  that  if  the  Mantineians 
would  postpone  the  building  of  their  walls  for  the  present, 
the  LacedsBmonians  would  give  their  consent  to  it,  and 
by  and  by  perform  the  work  for  them  at  less  expense. 
The  Mantineians  replied  that  the  work  could  not  now  be 
suspended,  as  the  whole  city  was  in  favour  of  its  imme- 
diate prosecution.  Agesilaus,  enraged  at  this  answer,  took 
his  departure.  The  Arcadians  sent  workmen,  and  His 
three  talents  in  furtherance  of  the  building. 

What  course  did  Jason  pursue  when  he  was  called  in  by  the 

Thebans? 
Give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  and  death. 
What  was  the  position  of  the  rival  states  of  Greece  ? 
What  oath  was  agreed  to  at  Athens  ? 
What  project  was  formed  by  the  Mantineians  at  this  time  ? 
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THS  ABCADIAN  LEAGUE.   THE  BIOT  AT  TEOEA. 

Abcadia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  the 
tribe  by  whom  it  was  peopled  boasted  of  being  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  This  district,  which  has  been 
called  the  Greek  Switzerland,  contained  numerous  villages 
independent  of  each  other,  yet  like  many  other  states  of 
Greece,  preserved  from  amalgamation  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  each  by  its  boundary  line  of  hills,  which 
threw  the  country  into  natural  divisions.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  a  hardy  race,  who  had  frequently  supplied 
mercenary  troops  to  the  other  states,  but  had  never  risen 
to  take  any  leading  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. Mantineia  and  Tee^ea,  considerable  cities  in 
Arcadia,  had  several  townships  m  dependence.  A  gene- 
ral confederation  or  union  of  these  villages  was  now  pro- 
jected by  Lycomedes,  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  man 
possessing  great  influence  among  them,  who  excited  in 
them  aspirations  for  a  higher  position  among  the  states 
than  they  had  yet  taken.  The  erection  of  a  metropolitan 
city  was  undertaken,  b.o.  370.  A  council  to  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  and  a  military  force  were  also 
to  be  formed :  the  execution  of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to 
ten  commissioners,  who  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
founders.  The  city  was  called  Megalopolis,  and  Epami- 
nondas  sent  one  thousand  men  to  £;uara  the  work  against 
interruption  from  the  Lacedsemomans.  The  council  hall 
was  caUed  Thersilium,  and  there  was  a  theatre,  the  ruins 
of  which  may  still  be  seen,  and  which  was  famous  as  being 
the  largest  in  Greece.  To  impart  to  the  citv  the  charac- 
ter of  metropolis  of  the  Arcadian  league,  families  from 
forty  small  townships  came  and  settled  in  it,  and  the 
council  consisted  of  deputies  from  them.  At  Tegea,  it 
had  been  proposed  by  the  democratic  party,  that  the 
states  united  in  the  confederacy  should  be  bound  to  ob- 
serve whatever  laws  might  be  passed  by  a  majority  in  a 
general  assembly  of  its  deputies  at  Megalopolis ;  this  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocratic  party  headed  by  Stasippus, 
inio  advocated  the  independence  of  the  states ;  the  com- 
motion occasioned  by  this  difference,  led  to  a  riot,  in  which 
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many  lives  were  lost ;  the  democratic  party  sent  to  Man- 
tiueia  for  troops.  Stasippus  was  endeavouring  to  arrange 
the  differences  when  this  force  appeared  in  sight ;  some 
of  the  citizens  mounted  to  the  walls  and  beckoned  them 
to  advance  as  speedily  as  they  could,  upon  which  Stasippus 
fled  with  his  tollowers  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Arte« 
mis,  where  they  locked  themselves  in ;  their  enemies 
pursued  them,  pulled  off  the  roof  and  pelted  them  with 
tiles.  Stasippus  and  his  followers  were  compelled  to 
deliver  themselves  up,  and  after  a  trial,  in  which  some  of 
the  M antineians  assisted,  were  condemned  to  death.  Eight 
hundred  of  the  party  fled  to  Sparta.  Upon  this,  the  Ephon 
declared  war  against  the  Mantineians  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  broken  the  treaty  by  their  interference  in  the 
aflairs  of  the  Tegeans.  Agesilaus,  who  held  the  command, 
having  ofiered  sacrifice,  marched  into  Arcadia,  and  took 
Eutsea.  The  city  was  quite  at  his  mercy,  only  women, 
children  and  agea  men  were  found  in  it,  the  able  bodied 
were  goue  to  join  the  army  of  the  Arcadian  league  ;  the 
conqueror  acted  with  great  forbearance,  he  would  not 
aUow  the  place  to  be  iniured,  nor  its  inhabitants  to  he 
robbed,  but  he  laid  the  surrounding  country  waste, 
without  opposition,  for  the  Arcadians  avoided  an  engage- 
ment. The  LacedsBmonians  were  cheered  in  the  des- 
pondency produced  by  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  by  the 
result  of  this  invasion. 

Give  an  account  of  Arcadia  and  its  inhabitants. 

What  project  was  formed  by  Lycomedes  ? 

Rekte  how  this  was  carried  into  effect 

What  proposal  was  made  by  the  democratic  party  at  Tegea  ? 

What  opposition  was  offered  by  the  aristocratic  party  ? 

To  what  city  did  the  democratic  party  apply  for  assistance  ? 

How  did  the  riot  end  ? 

In  what  city  did  the  fugitives  take  refnge  ? 

Upon  what  ground  did  the  Ephors  declare  war  ? 

What  course  did  the  Spartan  general  pursue  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXXXIII. 

HfTTASIOll^  or  LAOOI^nA.      BXBTIILBnrQ  or  ICBBBEiri. 

The  Theban  army,  under  the  command  of  their  Bosotarchs, 
Epandnondas  and  Felopidas,  joined  the  forcea  of  tiie  Ar- 
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ndian  league,  forming  together  a  very  considerable 
body,^  their  professed  object  being  the  protection  of 
Mantineia.  The  Arcadian  confederates  urged  the  The- 
ban  generals  to  invade  Laconia.  They  argued  that  the 
number  and  discipline  of  the  troops  at  present  at  their 
command,  and  the  desertion  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  favoured 
this  enterprise.  The  Thebans  objected  that  the  term 
during  which  the  command  was  entrusted  to  them  would 
expire  before  the  expedition  could  be  completed;  that 
the  season  was  against  it,  being  then  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  that  the  Spartans  would  doubtless  place 
formidable  difficulties  in  their  way,  by  guarding  all 
the  passes.  While  the  question  was  debated,  persons 
arrived  from  Caryffi  near  Sparta,  and  confirmed  the 
accounts  of  its  helpless  condition,  the^  also  offered  their 
services  as  guides,  professing  their  willingness  to  suffer 
death  if  they  proved  treacherous.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  generals  set  forward;  they  wasted  Sellasia  between 
Caryse  and  Sparta,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  arriving  on 
the  plain,  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Conti- 
nuing their  marcn,  they  burnt  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Lacedffimonians,  destrojdng  all  the  furniture  as  they  went 
on.  Sparta  was  not  protected  by  walls,  it  stood  between 
two  streams  flowing  into  the  Eurotas,  in  a  valley  pent  in 
by  hills,  to  which  the  name  of  *'  hollow  Lacedsemon  "  was 
appropriately  applied.  Never  before  had  the  startled  in- 
haoitants  seen  a  hostile  army  venture  to  approach  their 
city.  The  Spartan  women,  who  were  distinguished  both 
for  their  patriotism  and  fortitude,  beheld  with  agony  the 
fires  of  their  triumphant  foes.  Agesilaus,  who  had 
headed  the  state  when  the  rest  of  Greece  and  the  empire 
of  Persia  seemed  to  tremble  at  its  feet,  was  now  assaded 
with  reproaches  and  complaints.  He  acted  with  great 
determination.  The  forces  on  whom  he  could  depend 
were  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  occasion  in  point  of 
numbers ;  he  therefore  proclaimed  that  freedom  would 
be  given  to  any  helots  who  would  volunteer  their  services. 
Six  thousand  immediately  presented  themselves.  Shortly 
after  anxiety  on  this  head  was  removed  by  the  arrival  of 
auxiliaries.  The  Theban  army  having  passed  the  Eurotas, 
cut  down  trees  to  form  a  barricade ;  their  allies,  being  in- 

1  The  number  is  stated  by  Diodoms  as  fifty  thousand ;   by  Fhi- 
tuch  as  serenty  thousand. 
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feriorin  discipline,  were  occupied  in  pillage.  The  Tfaeban 
cavalry  advanced  against  the  Spartan  horse,  which  pre- 
sented but  a  poor  appearance  from  the  smallness  of  its 
number  ;  but  they  received  support  from  a  body  of  three 
hundred  foot  soldiers,  who  were  concealed  near  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Twins.  The  enemy  gave  way  before  them,  but 
recovering  quickly,  again  stood  its  ground.  Afler  this, 
Epaminondas  considering  the  event  doubtful,  deemed  a 
second  attack  inexpedient,  and  withdrew,  and  after 
making  an  assault  on  the  Spartan  harbour,  he  returned 
to  Tegea.  But  he  inflicted  a  far  heavier  blow  on  the 
Spartans  by  leading  the  Messenians  to  throw  off  their 
yoke,  and  re-assert  their  independence.  This  territorr 
acquired  by  the  Messenian  wars,  had  been  attached  to 
Laconia  for  nearly  three  centuries  :  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
contrasting  with  that  of  Laconia,  which  was  sterile,  ren- 
dered it  a  valuable  possession.  A  description  of  both  states 
is  given  in  the  following  lines  of  Euripides : — 

**  Far  spreads  Laconia's  ample  bound, 
With  high-heaped  rocks  encompassed  round, 

The  invader's  threat  despising ; 
But  ill  its  bare  and  rugged  soil 
Rewards  the  ploughman's  painful  toil, 

Scant  harvests  there  are  rising. 

'*  WhUe  o'er  Messenia's  beauteous  land 
Wide  watering  streams  their  arms  expand, 

Of  nature's  gifts  profuse  ; 
Bright  plenty  crowns  her  smiling  plain, 
The  fruitful  tree,  the  fuU-eared  grain, 
Their  richest  stores  produce. 

**  Large  herds  her  spacious  valleys  fill, 
On  many  a  soft  descending  hill 

Her  flocks  unnumbered  stray ; 
No  fierce  extreme  her  climate  knows, 
Nor  chilly  frost,  nor  wintry  snows. 
Nor  dog-star's  scorching  ray." 

B.C.  369,  the  foundation  of  a  city  intended  to  be  the 
capital  was  laid,  while  flutes  and  Boeotian  pipes  mingled 
their  sounds  to  celebrate  an  occasion  so  ioyml  to  the  long 
dispersed  Messenian  families,  now  recalled  to  their  own 
land.  Sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  presence  of  the 
departed  heroes  Aristomenes,  Cresphontes,  and  ^E^ytos, 
invoked.    The  walls,  though  four  miles  in  drcomferenoe, 
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Vfeie  -finiahed  in  eighty-five  days.  In  the  north-west  a 
gate  opening  in  the  direction  of  Megalopolis  was  made. 
The  paved  way  into  the  city  still  remains. 

By  whom  was  the  army  of  the  Arcadian  league  joined  ? 

'What  proposal  was  made  ? 

Describe  the  invasion. 

Of  what  territory  did  the  Thebans  depriye  the  Spartans  ? 

How  long  had  they  held  it  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  this  territory  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXXXIV. 

CONORSM  -AT  ATHEKS.      TRIAL  OF  EPAMHTOVDAS  AKD 

PBLOPIDAS. 

Alabmet)  at  .the  ^threatening  appearance  of  affiurs,  the 
Spartans,  upon  the  ^invasion  of  the  Thebans,  despatched 
an  embassy  to  Athens  to  crave  their  eo-operation  in  the 
war.  The  envoys,  in  order  to  obtain  this;  dilated  on  the 
rising  greatness  of  Thebes  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  Athe- 
nians. They  appealed  to  their  ^nerosity  by  describing 
the  danger  in  which  Sparta  was  placed,  of  the  friendship 
long  subsisting  between  the  two  states,  the  gallant  ac- 
tions performed  by  them  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  The  Athenians  were  at  first  undecided  how  to 
act,  when  it  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  envoys,  that  if 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  now  unanimous  they  might 
destroy  Thebes.  A  murmur  ran  round  the  assembly. 
'*  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  in  that  way  now :  when  Sparta 
prospered  she  gave  us^l  the  annoyance  she  could."  In 
defence  of  their  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Tegea,  they  stated 
that  they  considered  themselves  bound  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  to  help  the  Tegeuis.  The  Arcadians  and  their 
allies  had  attacked  them  merely  because  they  had  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Tegeans,  when  the  Mantineians 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  those  terms  towards  them. 
On  this  a  disturbance  arose  in  the  assembly.  Some  said 
the  Mantineians  had  done  quite  right,  others  that  they 
were  not  justified  in  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Tegea.  A  Corinthian  envoy  observed,  "The  point  at 
present  in  debate  is,  who  first  gave  offence  P    He  could 
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only  state  that  the  Corinthian  territories  had  been  entered 
by  the  Theban  amiy,  who,  without  having  received  the 
slightest  provocation  from  them,  had  cut  down  their  trees, 
burnt  down  their  houses,  seized  their  property  and  flocks. 
How  (he  asked)  can  you  talk  of  having  ooserved  the 
oatlis  taken  at  the  peace  while  you  refuse  to  assist  us, 
who  have  been  so  scandalously  ill-used,  and  tliat  too  after 
having  yourselves  made  a  point  of  insisting  on  these 
oaths  iP"  Tliis  speaker  was  applauded  loudly  by  the  as- 
sembly, who  declared  that  what  he  said  was  just  and 
right.  Upon  which  a  Lacedtemonian  rose;  he  had  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  if  the  Spartan  power  should  fall,  the 
Athenians  would  be  the  first  against  whom  Thebes  would 
turn  her  arms,  because  they  alone  would  present  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  her  obtaining  empire  over  all  Ghreeoe. 
The  cause  of  Sparta  therefore  was  their  own.  They  had 
much  to  fear  from  so  near  a  neighbour  as  Thebes,  out  a 
remote  state  like  Sparta  need  cause  them  no  apprehen- 
sion, particularly  if  they  could  claim  gratitude  irom  her 
by  the  performance  of  good  offices.  "  The  gods,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  have  granted  you  now  an  opportunity  of  earning 
for  ever  the  cordial  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians  bj 
giving  them  the  assistance  they  want,"  and  he  suggested 
this  consideration,  "  if  danger  from  the  barbarians  should 
again  threaten  Greece,  in  whom  could  you  place  so  much 
confidence  as  in  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  with  whom 
would  you  so  cheerfully  unite  as  with  those  who  disputing 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  chose,  to  a  man,  rather  to  die, 
than  to  live  and  leave  open  to  the  enemy  a  road  into 
your  country?"  He  concluded  thus,  "and  while  we 
shall  congratulate  ourselves  as  being  the  persons  who 
persuaded  you  to  come  to  the  help  of  our  stiate,  we  shall 
feel  that  it  redounds  to  your  glory,  that  after  having  been 
both  friends  and  foes  to  the  LacedaBmonians,  you  let  the 
injuries  you  have  received,  the  sufferings  you  have  en- 
dured, pass  from  your  recollection,  and  nundful  only  of 
those  noble  deeds  performed  by  them  in  your  cause  and  in 
the  cause  of  Greece,  come  forward  with  all  your  strength 
to  assist  those  who  had  so  distinguished  themselves." 

The  Athenian  assembly  came  to  a  decision  to  help  the 
Spartans,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  that  could  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  other  side.  The  gardens  of  Archidemus 
were  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  troops  destined  for 
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this  Beirice,  and  so  eager  were  they  to  depart,  that  after 
the  sacrifices  and  their  dinner  were  over  they  marched 
out  before  their  commander  Iphicrates.  But  nothing 
important  was  done,  and  Epaminondas  was  abl^  to  make 
good  his  retreat  into  Boeotia. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Thebes  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him  and  Pelopidas  for  having  retained  the  command  four 
months  beyond  the  proper  term  of  its  duration ;  this  they 
had  done,  because  they  would  not  leave  imfinished  tlie 
important  services  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  in 
Lacpnia,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia.  Pelopidas  was  deeply 
stung  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen :  he  and  his 
colleague  had  retained  the  command  solely  to  complete 
the  services  they  had  commenced  for  the  state,  and  these 
were  of  such  a  nature,  as  they  considered,  fully  to  ex- 
onerate them  from  all  guilt  in  doing  so.  The  more  phi- 
losophic mind  of  Epaminondas  endured  the  effects  of 
malice  and  envy  in  his  inferiors  with  more  patience :  he 
expressed  his  willingness  to  suffer,  but  desired  the  The- 
bans  would  record  that  he  was  put  to  death  because  he 
had  humbled  Sparta  and  taught  the  Thebans  to  face  their 
enemiea     They  were  both  acquitted,  B.C.  369. 

To  whom  did  Sparta  apply  for  aid  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  congress. 

On  what  charge  were  the  Theban  commanders  brought  to  trial  ? 

What  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  ? 

In  what  year  did  they  occur  ? 


CHAPTEE  LXXXV. 

ALEXANDEB  OF   PHEBJS. 

The  government  of  Thessaly  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander,  who  had  acquired  it  by  murder,  B.C.  869. 
He  was  tyrannical  towards  his  subjects,  and  unprincipled 
in  his  conduct  to  other  states.  The  Thessalians,  though 
they  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Jason,  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  this  usurper;  and 
consequently  imited  with  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon, 
by  whom  he  was  driven  back  to  PhersB.  Upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian  forces,  the  Thessalians 
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applied  to  Thebes,  who  fearing  the  encroachments  of 
Alexander,  sent  an  army  under  Pelopidas  to  their  aid. 
Alexander  offered  to  submit,  but  hearing  that  Pelopidas 
had  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  accounts  of  his 
cruelty  and  vices,  he  thought  it  vmsafe  to  put  liimself  in 
his  power,  and  escaped.  The  date  of  tliis  occurrence  is 
not  ascertained  with  certainty,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  year  B.C.  868.  It  was  shortly  followed  by 
fresh  complaints  against  the  tagus,  upon  which  Pelopidas 
left  Thebes,  with  the  intention  of  coining  to  a  negotia- 
tion. He  incautiously  'approached  Alexander  without 
attendant  guards,  when  the  tyrant,  with  characteristic 
treachery,  seized  him  and  cast  him  into  prison.  An 
army  was  sent  by  the  Thebans  to  his  rescue.  Epami- 
nondas  accompanied  as  a  private  soldier,  having  been 
deprived  of  his  office  of  BoBotarch,  on  a  popular  outcry 
against  his  proceedings  at  the  'termination  of  the  last 
campaign  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Tne  superiority  of  the  enemy's  -cavalry,  and  the  8ca^ 
citv  of  provisions  reduced  the  Thebans  to  great  diffi- 
culties. The  soldiers  called  upon  Epaminondas  to  take 
the  command.  Under  his  able  conduct,  affairs  quickly 
assumed  a  new  aspect ;  but  he  abstained  from  pursuing 
the  advantages  he  had  gained,  lest  he  should  endanger 
the  life  of  the.priscMier.  Having  thus  obtained  hia  release, 
he  returned,  B.C.  367. 

Who  ruled  Thessaljr  in  the  room  of  Jason  ? 

What  was  his  character  ? 

To  whom  did  the  disafiected  state  ^rst  tipply  ? 

After  the  Macedonians  had  withdrawn,  what  state  supported  the 

Thessalians? 
Give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  and  Pelopidas. 
How  was  the  release  of  the  latter  obtained  ? 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

THE  ABCADIAK  LEAGUE.     CONOBES8  AT  TITEBES.     PHLIITS. 
GOBIKTH.      THE   BATTLE   OF   OLYMPIA. 

The  Arcadians  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert  with  the 
Thebans,  but  having  gained  confidence  from  the  success 
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which  had  attended  their  united  efforts,  they  listened  to 
the  advice  of  Lycomedes,  whose  activity  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Arcadian  league  has  been  mentioned.  By 
him  they  were  led  to  aspire  to  supremacy  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. To  them,  he  said,  this  territory  naturally  be- 
longed, as  they  were  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
Thebans  were  now  willing  to  court  their  assistance  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Sparikan  power ;  when  that  design 
was  accomplished,  he  had  no  doubt  Thebes  would  throw 
off  the  alliance,  and  turn  her  arms  against  them.  He 
therefore  counselled  them  to  assume  the  command  them- 
selves, and  to  discontinue  the  habit  of  following  where- 
ever  the  other  chose  to  lead. 

The  Arcadians  were  attacked  by  Archidamus,  the  son 
of  Agesilaus,  who  led  a  body  of  Spartans  against  them, 
B.C.  367,  when  he  gained  a  victory,  which  was  called 
**  tearless,"  because,  according  to  the  report,^  no  Lace- 
cbemonian  fell  in  it.  The  Thebans  were  not  displeased 
to  see  the  m)wing  self-confidence  of  their  former  allies 
suffer  this  blow.  Despairing  of  obtaining  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesians  in  their  efforts  to  acquire 
supremacy,  the  Thebans  now  turned  to  Persia,  and 
Pelopidas,  immediatelv  upon  his  release,  was  despatched  to 
that  court.  The  nobles  and  great  men  received  him  with 
every  mark  of  respect ;  he  was  gazed  on  with  admiration, 
as  the  general  by  whom  their  formidable  enemies  the 
Spartans  had  been  reduced ;  and  they  heartily  joined  in 
the  triumph  over  a  state  whose  armies  had  once  sent  a  panic 
through  the  Persian  empire.  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
was  wiUing  to  concur  in  all  he  proposed ;  and  being  re- 
quested to  make  his  wishes  known,  Pelopidas  demanded 
bhat  the  king  would  unite  with  Thebes,  in  requiring  that 
the  Lacedemonians  should  leave  Messenia  independent, 
And  that  the  Athenians  should  lay  up  their  fleet :  that 
[f  these  terms  were  not  conceded,  the  other  states  should 
join  in  a  war  against  them :  and  that  if  any  state  refused 
bo  co-operate  in  such  a  war,  it  should  be  immediately 

^  It  may  be  hazarded  as  a  conjecture,  that  in  the  original  reports, 
t  was  stated  that  not  one  Spartani  i.e.  Spartan  peer,  fell.  This, 
ifter  the  heavy  loss  at  Leactra,  where  four  hundred  out  of  seven  hun- 
IiimI  Spartans  were  slain,  would  have  been  considered  a  subject  of 
xmgratulation.  It  appears  extremely  improbable,  that  in  a  battle 
rhere  the  loss  of  life  was  very  considerable  on  the  o^r  side,  not  one 
JaoedKmonian  should  have  been  killed. 
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attacked  b^  the  others.  The  object  at  which  thei 
positions  aimed  was  evidently  the  reduction  of  Spai 
Athens,  the  two  most  powerful  rivals  of  Thebe 
person  on  hearing  them  read  exclaimed,  *'  It  is  ti 
jou  Athenians  to  look  out  for  another  friend." 
Arcadian  ambassador  was  highly  offended  with  the 
attention  paid  him  at  the  Persian  court.  He  refoi 
usual  presents,  and  reported  to  the  Council  o 
Thousand,  as  it  was  called,  that  the  king  of  Pera 
plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  butlers,  and  porters,  abon 
but  he  looked  in  vain  for  men  capable  of  fightio 
Greeks. 

The  Thebans  having  thus  gained  the  support  of 
assumed  an  authoritative  tone  towards  the  other 
states,  and  summoned  a  congress  to  meet  at  1 
When  the  deputies  were  assembled,  the  Persian 
displayed,  as  was  customary,  the  letter  with  the 
seal,  which  bore  either  the  likeness  of  the  reigninj 
or  of  Cyrus,  or  the  figure  of  the  horse,  by  whose 
ing  (according  to  the  legend)  it  had  been  decide 
Darius  should  reign.  After  the  letter  had  beez 
the  Thebans  called  upon  all  who  desired  to  secun 
friendship,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Persia,  to  si 
observe  the  conditions  laid  down  in  it.  The  d< 
replied,  they  had  been  commissioned  by  their  stab 
to  hear,  and  not  to  conclude  terms.  Lycomed 
Arcadian,  objected  that  the  meeting  ought  to  haw 
held  at  the  seat  of  war,  and  not  at  Thebes.  Tb 
bans  were  offended  at  this,  and  accused  him  of  bi 
up  the  confederacy.  Upon  which  he  refused  to  ta 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  departed  in  a  rage,  w 
Arcadians  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  The  T 
now  sent  to  each  state  by  itself^  supposing  they 
not  have  the  courage  separately  to  refuse  the 
terms,  and  thus  incur  the  resentment  of  Thebc 
of  the  Persian  court.     But  in  this  they  were 

Eointed.  Thus  the  enemies  of  Sparta  were  we 
y  their  own  disputes ;  and  in  the  political  comn 
which  occurred,  parties  holding  oligarchical  pri 
returned  to  them  for  support,  while  the  Athenii 
came  united  to  the  Arcadians,  on  the  ground  that 
the  interest  of  both  Athens  and  Sparta  to  proDU 
union  between  them  and  the  Thebans. 
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1  tbe  political  changes,  and  constantly  varying 
f  combinations,  arising  from  the  views  each  state 
^e  of  its  own  interests,  the  courage  displayed  by 
le  town  of  Phlius,  and  its  fidelity  to  the  cause  of 
through  all  her  reverses,  give  an  interest  to  events 
might  otherwise  be  passed  over  as  unimportant. 

become  united  to  Sparta  when  that  state  was 
height  of  her  power,  but  after  her  fall,  by  the  de- 
;  Leuctra,  many  of  the  Perioeci  and  the  helots  re- 
against  her,  and  she  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  her 
and  attacked  by  almost  all  Greece:  still  the 
ana  continued  her  faithful  adherents,  though  by  so 
they  endangered  their  own  existence  from  the 
y  they  incurred  from  their  powerful  neighbours. 
rare  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the  erection  of 
rtresses  on  their  frontiers,  one  oelonging  to  the 
ns,  and  situated  above  the  temple  of  Hera,  in  their 
ity,  and  the  other  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
.  Thus  they  were  depnved  of  all  means  of  sub- 
e  from  their  own  territory,  and  lived  on  what  they 
i;et  hj  pillage,  or  upon  provisions  purchased  &om 
rinthians,  and  which  were  procured  with  difficulty, 

journey  was  dangerous,  and  they  could  scarcely 
noney  to  pay  for  what  they  required,  or  obtain 
to  convey  it  home.  At  length  by  the  aid  of 
I  the  Athenian  general,  and  accompaiued  by  him, 
etumed  at  night  with  as  many  beasts  as  they 
ind,  well  laden  with  provisions.  As  they  expected, 
rere  attacked  by  the  Sicyonians,  who  had  con- 

themselves  with  that  object.  A  sharp  encounter 
lace,  for  they  had  been  so  pinched  with  want,  that 
lought  it  better  to  run  any  risk  than  to  return 
it  provisions.  They  fought  manfully,  animating 
other  with  shouts,  and  having  repulsed  their 
nts,  they  reached  Phlius  in  safety  witn  their  prize. 
ixt  day  they  addressed  themselves  to  Chares,  with 
ties  that  he  would  second  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
a  the  Sicyonians  were  building :  they  had  collected 
ir  able-bodied  citizens  for  the  attack.  '*  Gt),"  said 
'if you  think  our  proposed  effort  dangerous,  and 
fc  the  gods  by  sacrifice ;  we  feel  convinced  they 
ge  the  performance  of  it  even  more  than  we  have 
The  enterprise  was  attended  with  succees ;  the 
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unfinished  fortress  became  the  possession  of  the  PhEft* 
sians,  who  rendered  it  a  bulwark  against  Sicjon. 

The  Argeians,  having  been  informed  by  some  deserters 
that  Phlius  might  be  taken  with  the  greatest  ease,  sent 
about  six  hundred  men  who  came  bj  night  and  posted 
themselves  under  the'  walls.  They  then  fixed  the  ladden 
they  had  brought  with  them  and  entered  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  and 
alarm,  but  soon  recovering  their  courage  and  presence  of 
mind,  they  made  a  brave  resistance  and  drove  out  the 
intruders.  When  the  danger  and  desperate  struggle 
were  over,  the  inhabitants  might  have  been  seen  shaking 
hands  and  discussing  their  escape  with  tears  of  joj, 
whilst  the  women  handed  round  refreshments  to  them, 
and  all  who  witnessed  the  exciting  scene  both  wept  and 
laughed  at  its  happy  termination. 

The  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  was  also  remarkablj 
straightforward.  Having  incurred  the  resentment  <m 
Athens,  they  found  it  necessary  to  their  safety  to  take  s 
body  of  mercenaries  into  their  pay.  The  expense  how- 
ever, was  felt  to  be  onerous,  and  having  ascertained  that 
the  Theban  government  would  not  be  averse  to  listen  to 
their  terms,  they  requested  to  be  informed  whether  there 
was  any  objection  to  their  consulting  their  allies.  They 
received  a  favourable  answer  to  this  &om  the  Thebans,  and 
sent  to  Lacedasmon.  They  had  been  long  on  amicable 
terms  with  its  citizens,  they  said,  and  desired  to  continue 
so,  and  added, "  if  any  way  by  which  we  may  safely  continue 
the  war  is  apparent  to  you,  point  it  out  to  us ;  but  if  you 
feel  your  difficulties,  and  a  peace  would  suit  you,  then 
unite  with  us  in  making  one,  as  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  us  than  to  join  you  in  measures  for  our  com- 
mon safety.  But  if  ye  judge  it  expedient  to  continue  the 
war,  we  beseech  you  to  give  us  permission  to  conclude  a 
peace,  thus  at  a  future  day,  we  may  be  in  a  condition  to 
give  you  help  should  you  require  it."  The  Lacedie- 
monians  advised  them  and  their  other  allies  who  might 
be  so  disposed,  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  their  deter- 
mination not  to  resign  their  claims  on  Messenia,  was 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  their  uniting  in  it. 

A  war  broke  out  between  Elis  and  Arcadia,  arising 
from  their  rival  claims  to  the  Triphylian  towns,  and 
other    differences   connected   with   the   government  of 
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Elis  beixig  oligarchical,  whilst  that  of  Arcadia  was  demo- 
cratic. During  this  war  the  Arcadians  took  possession 
of  the  sacred  ground  at  Oljmpia. 

The  guardianship  of  the  temple,  and  the  right  of  pre- 
siding at  the  festival  had  been  claimed  by  the  people  of 
Pisa,  and  the  Arcadians  now  assisted  them  in  the  re- 
assertion  of  their  claim.  Having  a  strong  guard  on  the 
spot,  they  undertook  to  preside  with  the  PissBans.  The 
preparations  were  made,  the  people  assembled,  and  the 
norse  and  foot  races  of  the  pentathlon  were  concluded, 
and  the  wrestling  hud  begun,  when  an  armed  force  of 
Eleans  were  descried  approaching;  they  entered  the 
sacred  grove,  and  having  offered  sacrifice  they  advanced 
and  fought  with  all  the  courage  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
They  pursued  their  enemies  to  the  space  between  the 
councu  house,  the  temple  of  Hestia,  and  the  theatre, 
and  went  on  to  the  altar ;  there  a  great  many  Eleans 
were  killed  by  missiles  from  the  tops  of  the  porticos,  and 
other  buildings.  The  Arcadians  were  so  much  alarmed 
that  they  took  no  rest,  but  employed  the  night  in  taking 
down  the  tents  which  they  had  pitched  with  so  much 
care  for  the  festival,  and  threw  up  an  entrenchment,  and 
the  Eleans  thinking  they  were  not  strong  enough  for 
another  contest,  returned  to  the  city. 

Did  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians  continue  to  co-operate  ? 

What  was  the  advice  of  Lycomedes  ? 

To  whom  did  the  Thebans  apply  for  aid  ? 

What  was  the  reception  of  Pelopidas  at  the  Persian  court  ? 

What  was  the  request  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  king  ? 

What  were  the  terms  intended  to  be  forced  on  the  Greek  states  ? 

Where  was  a  congress  held  ? 

Were  the  terms  agreed  to  ? 

How  were  the  enemies  of  Sparta  weakened  ? 

What  instances  of  noble  conduct  are  related  of  allies  of  Sparta  ? 

What  two  states  were  at  war  ? 

Giye  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Olympia. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIL 

m  EPABITES  ASD  SACBSD  TBEABltfiE.      tKVAJBlOW  OF 
THE   THEBAl^B.      BATTLE   OF  MAirmmA. 

The  Arcadiane  had  kept  up  a  standing  anny  eaDed  tin 
Eparites,  to  whom  much  of  their  aticcen  may  be  attri- 
buted. The  heads  of  the  goTemment  had  paid  tbem  from 
the  aacred  treasures  of  the  Olympian  temple.   Tbia  appli- 
cation of  the  fond  was  considered  bj  the  M antineiaiii  ai 
sacrilegious.    They  protested  against  it,  and  at  the  laine 
time  sent  a  sum  of  money,  as  their  share  of  the  pay  of 
the  troops.     The  rulers  resented  this  interference,  and 
appealed  against  it  to  the  council  of  ten  thousand.  Find- 
ing the  Mantineians  disregarded  this,  they  sent  to  arrest 
certain  individuals  who  had  proposed  the  decree,  but  the 
Mantineians  refused  admittance  to  the  officera.    In  the 
mean  time  the  opinion  of  the  Mantineians  began  to  spresd 
among  the  council,  and  they  also  came  to  the  oondunoa 
that  the  use  made  of  the  treasure  was  sacrilegious,  and 
they  passed  a  vote  against  it.    This  occurrence  occasioned 
a  division  among  the  Arcadians.    The  weaker  parb^  sent 
a  message  to  Thebes  to  say,  that  if  an  army  was  not  sent 
immediately  to  support  their  interest  the  Arcadians  would 
unite  with  the  Lacedemonians.     Upon  which  the  The- 
bans,  apprehensive  for  the  independence  of  Meaaenia  and 
the  preservation  of  the  league,  prepared  for  an  invasion. 
Considerable  alarm  was  felt  upon  the  report  of  this  mea- 
sure.    The  Mantineians  and  other  members  of  the  Arca- 
dian league  imagined  they  saw  clearly  that  tiie  deaiffn  of 
the  Thebans  was  to  weaken  the  different  states  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  that  they  might  themselves  subdue  it,  and 
invited  Sparta  to  unite  with  them  against  a  force  evidently 
intending  to  bring  the  Peloponnesus  into  subjection. 

I^aminondas  now  (b.o.  362)  led  the  Theban  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus  and  encamped  at  Tegea,  where  informa- 
tion reached  him  that  Sparta,  having  a  force  in  the  field, 
would  be  incapable  of  resisting  an  attack.  He  instantly 
hastened  towards  the  city,  and  had  not  a  Cretan  carried  the 
news  of  this  movement  to  Agesilaus,  it  would  have  been 
taken  *'like  a  defenceless  bmi's  nest.'*    His  first  attack 
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was  repulsed  Bucceaafullj  hj  a  small  body  of  men,  and 
Epaminondas,  expecting  that  the  Lacedaamonians  would 
Boon  arrive,  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Tegea. 
From  thence  he  despatch^  his  cavalry  to  Mantineia. 
"Bje  commanded  them  to  hasten  forward  with  all  expedi- 
tion, for  he  supposed  the  inhabitants  would  be  in  the 
fields  engaged  in  the  harvest.  An  Athenian  force  pro- 
ceeding to  Laconia  intended  taking  up  its  quarters  at 
Mantineia ;  upon  these  the  Mantineions  now  called  &r 
help,  for  both  young  and  old  were  engaged,  as  Epami- 
nondas  conjectured  would  be  the  case,  in  their  harvest. 
They  generously  listened  to  the  appeal,  and  without 
taking  either  food  or  rest  after  their  march,  they  attacked 
the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Thus 
the  flocks  and  provisions  of  the  Mantineians,  as  well  as 
their  city,  were  preserved. 

Epaminondas  reflecting  that  he  must  shortly  resign  the 
command,  as  the  period  of  its  duration  was  drawing  to- 
wards its  close,  that  nothing  effectual  had  been  yet  per- 
formed, and  that  the  enemies  of  Thebes  would  increase  in 
confidence  and  in  numbers  by  the  present  aspect  of  afliurs, 
resolved  to  hazard  a  decisive  engagement.  If  he  should 
be  victorious,  his  difficulties  woioJd  be  at  an  end ;  but  if 
he  fell,  his  end  would  be  glorious,  for  he  should  die  in  his 
effort  to  acquire  for  Thebes  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. So  much  was  he  beloved  and  esteemed  by  the 
soldiers,  that  neither  fatigue,  danger,  nor  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, could  deter  or  discourage  them  in  the  execution  of 
his  orders.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  when  he  inti- 
mated his  intention,  the  whole  army  instantly  commenced 
their  preparations  with  cheerful  alacrity.  His  troops  were 
seen  busily  polishing  their  armour  and  weapons,  which 
example  was  followed  bytheir  Arcadian  allies,  who  evinced 
their  respect  for  the  Thebans  by  putting  the  club,  the 
device  they  used,  on  their  shields.  Epaminondas  drew 
up  his  forces  with  great  care,  and  led  them  forward  as  if 
towards  the  mountains  of  Tegea.  The  enemy  deceived 
by  tbeir  movements  supposed  they  were  about  to  encamp 
toere,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement. They  consequently  made  no  preparations. 
S^denly  he  advanced  and  attacked  them  with  the 
strongest  part  of  his  army  while  they  were  aU  in  loon- 

Q  2 
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fusion,  some  buckling  on  their  armour,  some  burrying 
into  their  ranks.  After  the  first  charge  upon  the  risbt 
wing  had  been  successful,  the  enemy  gave  way,  but  be- 
fore he  could  complete  the  victory  Epaminondas  fell 
pierced  to  the  heart  by  a  spear. 

The  armies  of  Thebes  were  now  deprived  of  both  those 
distinguished  leaders  by  whom  their  position  had  been  so 
much  raised,  for  Felopidas  had  fallen  in  a  victory  gained 
in  Thessaly,  B.C.  364,  and  the  Greek  states  became  weaiy 
of  war. 

Sparta  was  excluded  from  the  general  peace  concluded 
B.C.  361,  because  she  refused  to  recognise  the  indepen- 
dence of  Messenia. 

Agesilaus  died  the  year  after,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
where  he  had  supported  a  rebellion  against  Persia.  His 
body  was  preserved  in  wax,  and  conveyed  to  the  royal 
tomb. 

What  force  had  the  Arcadians  kept  up  ? 

How  had  they  been  paid  ? 

What  state  objected  to  this  ? 

What  did  this  occasion } 

To  whom  did  the  weaker  party  send  } 

How  was  the  projected  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesiu  regarded .' 

To  whom  did  the  Arcadians  apply  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Epaminondas. 

Describe  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 

In  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 


CHAPTER  LXXXVin. 

PHILIP,  KLSQ  OF   MACEDONIA.      AHPHTPOLIS.      THE 

SOCIAL  WAB. 

Afteb  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes,  to  gain  supreme  power,  which  had  both  called 
forth  and  exhausted  their  energies,  a  state,  which  has 
hitherto  scarcely  been  named  in  the  struggle,  and  which 
had  exercised  little  influence,  arose,  and  assumed  a  pro- 
minent station.  Its  internal  powers  were  developed 
under  the  rule  of  two  kings  of  commanding  genius,  who 
in  vuccession  filled  the  throne.    Macedonia  is  a  ooontiy 
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IjiBg  to  the  north  of  Greece.  The  people  from  whom 
its  name  is  derived,  formed  a  part  of  the  Illyrian  nation, 
but  were  not  entirely  alien  to  the  Greeks.  Macedonia 
was  not,  like  Greece,  divided  into  distinct  political  bodies, 
but  into  large  estates,  the  owners  of  which,  like  the 
barons  of  feudal  times,  kept  the  people  in  a  state  of 
Tassalage.  Combinations  among  these  were  partial  and 
temporary,  being  formed  only  in  furtherance  of  particular 
obj^^ts.  A  king  of  Hellenic  origin  was  their  military 
and  political  head.  Archelaus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.o.  413,  is  famous  for  having  promoted  civilization 
among  these  people.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greeks  of  the  day  were  guests  at  his  court ;  amone 
them  the  poet  Euripides,  the  dramatist  AgEithon,  and 
Timotheus,  the  master  of  music  and  song.  It  is  related 
that  Socrates  declined  going,  because  ne  was  unwill- 
ing to  receive  favours  he  could  not  repay.  Strangers 
were  attracted  to  the  palace  by  the  paintings  of  Zeuzis, 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  and  which  excelled  any  of 
the  time.  There  is  a  story,  that  the  grapes  in  one  of 
his  pictures  were  so  well  painted,  that  the  birds  flew  to 
them,  thinking  them  real.  This  he  considered  no  satis- 
&ctory  evidence  of  success,  for  he  said,  the  birds  would 
not  have  come,  if  the  boy  by  whom  the  fruit  was  carried 
had  been  equally  well  done.  This  painter  is  said  to  have 
died  of  laughing  at  the  grotesque  figure  of  an  old  woman 
he  had  painted.  The  reign  of  Archelaus  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  confusion,  by  which  all  the  good  he  had 
effected  was  destroyed.  The  king  Amyntas  reigned 
twenty-four  vears,  and  dying  in  the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  left  three  sons.  Philip,  one  of  these,  became 
king  B.C.  d59.  The  mental  capacities  of  this  prince 
were  of  a  superior  order  ;  he  was  acute  in  perceiving  how 
to  attain  the  greatness  for  which  he  craved,  and  energetic 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  No  high  sense  of  honour 
deterred  him  from  employing  cunning  and  artifice,  and 
he  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  the  Athenian  orators,  of  being  false,  treacherous, 
and  perfidious.  In  his  social  intercourse,  he  betrayed 
a  taste  for  sensuality ;  but  ambition,  which  was  his 
predominant  passion,  preserved  him  from  the  degradation 
of  habitual  vice.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  sent 
to  Thebes,  then  at  the  acme  of  its  greatness.     In  the 
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society  of  the  fi;eneral8  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  and 
others,  he  learned  much,  both  of  the  science  of  war,  and 
of  the  internal  politics  and  relative  position  of  the 
leading  states  of  Greece ;  a  species  of  information  which 
afterwards  proved  hiehlj  useful  to  him  in  his  transac- 
tions with  them.  The  effect  of  his  solid  talents  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  was  increased  by  his  personal 
dignity  and  agreeable  manners.  His  position  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  was  one  of  danger  and  difli- 
culty ;  but  his  courage  and  vigour  dispelled  both.  Bj 
his  eloquent  harangues,  the  spirit  of  his  people  was 
roused  to  the  contest  with  their  enemies,  and  the  mili- 
tary power  rendered  equal  to  it  by  his  constant  st- 
tention  to  training  and  exercising  his  troops,  and  the 
various  improvements  he  introduced ;  among  whidi  may 
be  reckoned  the  formation  of  the  fiunoua  Ghreek  pha> 
lanz.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  Philip  and  the 
Athenians,  about  the  possession  of  the  city  of  AinphipoliB, 
a  colony  planted  by  them  on  the  river  Strymon,  in 
Macedonia,  and  deemed  viiluable  on  account  of  the  rich 
forests  of  timber  with  which  the  neighbouring  hills  were 
clothed.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  in  ttoir  poHtieal 
feelings;  the  Macedonian,  Olynthian,  and  AAeniaa 
states,  had  each  their  supporters  among  them.  The 
Macedonian  party  had  acquu^d  the  greatest  influence ; 
but  as  Philip  was  at  the  time  engagea  in  war  with  the 
niyrians  and  Pseonians,  he  desired  to  avoid  giving  the 
Atnenians  offence,  and  therefore  ceded  his  claim,  and 
declared  the  city  independent.  He  then  turned  Ua 
arms  against  the  Illyrians  and  Psaonians,  whom  he  sub- 
dued, and  compelled  to  accept  what  terms  he  chose.  It 
appears  that  the  Olynthian  party,  during  this  time,  had 
gained  ascendancy  m  Amphipolis,  and  the  city  was  at- 
tacked by  the  forces  of  that  confederacy,  on  which  Philip 
besieged  and  retook  it.  The  Athenians  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  by  this.  Philip  had  procured  their 
friendship,  they  said,  at  a  critical  time,  by  the  resiena- 
tion  of  his  claims,  and  any  measure  on  his  part  which 
interfered  with  their  acquisition  of  the  city  was  unjust. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Pydna,  a  town  in  Macedonia, 
which  had  revolted  to  Athens,  should  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  it;  but  before  the  arrangements  could  be 
concluded,  war  broke  out.    The  Olynthian  oonfederacj 
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had  incorporated  aevend  towns  belonging  to  ALacodo- 
nia,  and  xbrmerly  subject  to  Athens;  so  tiiat  opposi- 
tion was  to  be  ieared  only  finom  one  of  these  powers. 
Its  V^^"^  therefovet  was  to  form  an  aUiaaoewith  the 
oAflC  lV>  bothy  the  acquisition  of  such  an  aoxiliarT 
wanU  be  vahiBdde.  Philip  gained  them  over  to  himaftlf^ 
bj  iniWtalring  to  pbuse  rotiSsa  in  their  handa.  The 
fiombinedfaraas  took  thia  dfy  aadPydrnk 

BLC^  9K9  ttia  wsc  bulwiwsi,  Atibeas  and  ber  JSm, 
esDed  tta  Boeial  war,  commenoed.  It  was  cansed  by 
the  nolenoe  and  extortion  which  the  Athenians  used  in 
ooUeeting  the  tribute.  At  this  time  the  lower  class  of 
citizens  possessed  over^wering  ascendancy  at  Athens, 
for  the  Oligarchs,  by  theu:  tyranny,  had  both  diminished 
the  number  and  undermined  the  influence  of  the  su- 
perior class,  against  whose  restraining  power  a  feeling 
of  animosity  was  excited.  The  leaders  of  the  people 
thus  became,  in  fact,  but  their  followers ;  for  they  held 
their  station  by  flattering  and  corrupting  the  populace. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  oomplaints  of  the  allies, 
and  Brhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  and  Cos,  rovolted,  B.C. 
357.  This  war  was  conducted  by  Chares,  a  man  of  some 
military  talent,  but  unprincipled  and  \dcious.  Part  of 
{be  money  entrusted  to  him,  he  spent  in  bribing  the 
orators  who  addressed  the  people,  to  further  his  own 
interest.  In  order  to  obtain  a  subsidy  for  the  payment 
of  his  mercenaries,  he  joined  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Bi- 
thynia,  who  had  revolted.  The  king  of  Persia  com- 
phuned  of  this,  and  threatened  to  support  his  enemies ; 
upon  which  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  they  gave  up 
their  claims  on  the  allies.  The  number  of  those  who 
continued  to  submit  to  the  yearly  contributions  levied 
on  them,  had  now  become  comparatively  small. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Isocrates,  a  celebrated 
rhetorician,  wrote  his  political  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
advised  the  Athenians  to  abandon  their  attempts  to 
gain  supreme  power,  and  pointed  out  the  disastrous 
consequences  to  which  this  ambition  had  led  in  times 
past,  Doth  among  themselves  and  the  Spartans.  He 
warned  them  against  the  indulgence  of  indolence,  lux- 
ury, and  ambition,  and  complamed  of  the  grievances 
to  which  the  wealthy  were  exposed  from  the  sycophants. 
His  father  had  a  manufactory  of  musical  instruments, 
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and  the  comic  poets  of  the  time,  who  were  fond  of  per- 
BonalitieB,  found  in  this  circumstance  food  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  their  mirth.  He  possessed  ample  meaoB, 
and  afforded  his  son  an  excellent  education.  AAerwanb, 
having  lost  his  property,  Isocrates  endeayoured  to  secure 
independence  by  teaching  rhetoric,  for  he  had  not  nerve 
to  speak  publicly.  He  established  a  school  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  he  had  but  nine  pupils ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn to  Athens,  he  was  ^atlj  admired.  His  school 
here  amounted  to  a  hundred  pupils,  each  of  whom  paid 
him  a  thousand  drachmae.  He  was  also  employed  to 
write  orations.  His  political  views  were  visionary ;  but 
they  sprang  from  a  deep  feeling  of  devotion  to  his 
country.  He  destroyed  himself  on  hearinfi^  of  the  de- 
feat sustained  by  the  Athenians  at  ChsBroneia. 

Give  an  aocoant  of  the  Macedonums. 

What  was  the  character  of  Philip  ? 

When  did  he  ascend  the  throne  ? 

Relate  what  occurred  between  him  and  the  Athenians  relathre  to  the 

possession  of  Amphipolis. 
What  caused  the  Social  war  ? 
Give  an  account  of  it. 
Who  was  Isocrates  ? 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

THE   SECOm)   8A0BED  WAB.      THE   SIEGE   OE  METHOKS. 

It  was  the  object  of  Philip  to  become  supreme  in  G-reece, 
and  then  to  lead  the  armies  of  her  subservient  states  to 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  There  were  considerable  diffi- 
culties in  the  accomplishment  of  his  first  project.  Any 
important  failure  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  by  which  this  purpose  was  to  be  attained, 
would  have  shaken  his  influence  over  hib  allies,  whose 
fidelity  and  co-operation  were  likely  to  be  proportionate 
with  his  strengta  and  stability.  If  his  intentions  had 
become  manifest  to  the  Athenian  people,  they  might 
have  thwarted  him  on  all  sides,  and  soiinded  an  abmn 
which  would  have  rallied  a  numerous  body  around  them. 
Conscious  of  the  existence  of  these  impediments  in  his 
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•  way,  be  employed  artifice  rather  than  force  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  designs.  He  would  not  endanger  his 
final  success  by  allowing  his  eager  desire  for  the  prize  to 
hurry  him  into  measures  that  might  prove  prematiire. 
He  was  as  patient  as  he  was  determined,  and  that  to  a 
degree,  which  upon  some  occasions  made  him  appear 
dilatory.  While  he  was  confirming  and  extending  his  own 
power,  be  was  also  silently  watchmg  every  opportunity  of 
undermining  the  Athenians,  whom  he  must  have  regarded 
as  his  most  formidable  foes ;  and  while  he  spoke  smoothly 
to  them,  and  deceived  them  with  promises  and  professions 
of  friendship,  he  injured  their  commerce,  detached  their 
allies,  and  encroached  upon  their  possessions.  An  oc- 
casion for  interfering  without  anv  apparent  view  to  his 
own  aggrandisement  was  presentea  by  the 'second  Sacred 
war,  when  in  the  character  of  the  champion  of  Apollo,  he 
proved  his  superiority  over  the  neighbouring  states.  This 
war  was  called  "sacred,*'  because  it  commenced  on  a  decree 
of  the  Amphictyonic  council  issued  under  the  sanction  of 
religion,  but  its  hidden  cause  was  the  revenge  of  Thebes 
towards  Fhocis.  Compelled  to  become  their  allies,  the 
Phocians  had  renderea  Thebes  but  slight  assistance. 
They  had  pleaded  some  excuse  for  their  absence  from 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  had  subsequently  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  had  sup- 
ported them  in  the  assertion  of  their  independence. 
This  was  no  slight  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Thebans, 
and  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  part  they  now  took 
against  them,  but  it  is  suspected  that  a  latent  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  was 
the  motive  which  actuated  them.  The  religious  belief  of 
the  Greeks  had  been  much  shaken  by  the  arguments  of 
the  sophists,  and  in  the  developement  of  the  reasoning 
fiiculties  of  the  nation,  it  acquired  a  light  by  which  the 
absurdities  of  their  creed  were  detected :  for  while  the 
spiritual  instinct  with  which  mankind  generally  is  en- 
dowed, confirms  to  the  human  mind  all  that  the  reve- 
lation of  OoD  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  contains,  as  is 
dearly  proved  by  the  convictions  which  sprung  spon- 
taneously from  the  highest  intellects  among  the  heathen, 
it  revolts  against  what  is  false,  and  discovers  that  the 
messenger  who  would  claim  its  veneration  as  of  heavenly 
and  holy  origin,  is  but  "  of  the  earth— earthly.*'     There- 
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fore  religion  loet  its  influence  on  the  mind  snd  pmetMe 
of  the  most  civilised  Greeks ;  they  honoured  it  only  out- 
wardly, and  from  political  motives. 

The  AmphictyoDic  council,  as  already  described,^  wm 
a  body  composed  of  deputies  from  twelve  Ghreeian  ^bei, 
united  by  the  same  religious  worship  uid  neighbourhood. 
Their  oath  was  as  follows : — '*  If  any  one  shall  plunder 
the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognisant  thereof  or 
shall  take  treacherous  counsel  against  the  things  of  tbe 
temple,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  with  hand,  ind 
with  voice,  and  by  every  means  in  our  power.'*  The 
council  held  two  meeting  in  the  year,  one  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Amphictyonis,  in  the  village  of  Anthela,  netr 
ThermopylflB,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  first  sat|  and 
the  other  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi :  they  as- 
sumed the  guardianship  of  the  treasures  and  interests  of 
the  temple,  and  by  virtue  of  this  office  listened  to  com- 
plaints against  cities  who  had  been  guilty^of  actions 
likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  religion.  Few  facts  appear  in 
history  to  prove  that  this  authonty  was  constantly  watdi- 
ful  and  active.  The  cases  recorded  in  which  the  council 
took  any  important  part  were,  when  it  was  under  tiie 
power  of  any  influential  state,  and  made  by  it  an  instro- 
ment  to  enforce  some  threat  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  disregarded,  or  to  sanction  an  aqt  which, 
without  this  religious  colouring,  would  have  appeared 
vindictive  and  unjust. 

The  first  Sacred  war  occurred  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and 
arose  on  a  charge  brought  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Cirrha,  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  of  exaction 
practised  on  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  the  temple.  War 
was  carried  on  against  them  for  ten  years :  to  bring  it  to 
A  termination,  the  Athenians,  by  whom  the  decree  of  tiie 
council  was  executed,  poisoned  the  stream,  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  surrounding  territory  of  the 
Cirrheans  was  consecrated  to  the  god,  imprecations  being 
denounced  against  any  who  might  venture  to  become  its 
cultivators.  The  second  Sacred  war  arose  firom  an  in- 
fringement of  this  decree  by  the  Fhocians,  for  which 
they  were  adjudged  to  pay  a  heavy  penalty.  Ab  tiiey 
disregarded  this,  the  council  at  its  next  meeting,  de- 
clared the  country  forfeited   to  Apollo,  which    was  a 

*  Chapter  II. 
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ihfoai  that  its  inhabitanta  should  be  redueed  to  alayer^« 
The  Phociana  called  a  council  to  deliberate  on  this 
maaly  unijuat  sentence,  when  Fhilomelus,  one  of  their 
kadersy  came  forward  and  exhorted  his  people  to  resist 
its  enforoementy  to  <»11  together  their  forces  without 
delajr,  seize  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  get  the  decree 
nacinded*  This  proposal  being  adopted  he  led  them 
against  Thessalj,  whose  inhabitants  being  unskilled  in 
war,  were  incapable  of  resisting  him.  He  destroyed  the 
record,  and  used  some  of  the  treasures  for  the  payment 
of  his  forces,  but  this  he  did  secretly  for  fear  of  shocking 
the  prejudices  of  his  followers,  and  lest  he  should  injure 
the  cause  by  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  sacrilege. 
To  aroid  ims,  be  professed  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
wing  the  wealth  contained  in  the  sacred  depoaitory ;  that 
he  would  give  an  exact  inventory  of  the  artides  found 
there,  and  would  pledge  himself  to  all  Ghreece  to  render 
a  fSuthful  account  of  them.  Fhilomelus  perished  in  a 
battle  which  took  place  in  a  valley  near  a  precipice  of 
Buenassus,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ono- 
machus,  who  possessed  neither  his  military  talents  nor 
his  prudence.  By  him  the  treasures  were  squandered  in 
the  most  barefJEu^ed  way ;  he  converted  the  offerings  into 
arms,  and  used  the  gold  and  silver  not  only  to  pay  his 
troops,  but  also  in  the  gratification  of  his  vices.  Chares 
is  said  to  have  received  sixty  talents  from  this  fund,  for  a 
feast  in  celebration  of  some  unimportant  victory  gained 
by  him.  The  reputation  of  having  so  much  wealth  at  his 
command  brought  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  into  his 
service,  and  he  maintained  the  war  successfully. 

B.C.  853,  Philip  besieged  Methone  in  Magnesia,  on 
the  north-east  shore  of  the  Pagaseticus  sinus,  a  rich 
port  of  considerable  stren^h,  and  under  the  protection 
of  Athens.  Being  the  only  city  now  remaining  in  its 
interest,  it  became  the  refuge  of  all  the  Athenian  party 
after  their  expulsion  from  Pydna^  Potidiea,  and  other 
cities  in  that  part  of  Gbeece.  Determined  to  destroy  a 
place  which  had  thus  harboured  his  foes,  and  which 
obstructed  his  road  into  Thessaly,  Philip  carried  on  the 
siege  with  great  vigour.  He  was  wounded  while  per- 
sonally superintendme;  the  operations  of  his  army;  an 
arrow  shot  by  an  archer  named  Aster,  deprived  him  of 
his  eye.    After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  city  capitu- 
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lated :  it  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  exception  of  Aster,  who  was  hung,  were  allowed  to 
depart,  taking  only  the  clothes  they  wore.     The  district 
was  given  to  Macedonians.      Philip    had   been  invited 
into  Thessaly,  to  assist  the  northern  Thessalians  against 
Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Fhers,  who  sent  to  Phocis  for  aid 
against  him.     The  party  thus  supported  by  Philip  was 
united  with  Thebes.      He  defeated  Onomachus  m  an 
important  engagement :  his  soldiers  wore  laurel  wreatlu 
plucked  from  the  sacred  vale  of  Tempo,  to  indicate  that 
they  fought  in   the  cause  of  Apollo.     Three  thousand 
persons  were  put  to  death  for  sacrilege,  and  the  body  of 
Onomachus  was  suspended  on  a  cross:  some  of  those 
who  fled  from  the  field  attempted  to  reach  the  ressels  of 
their  allies,  the  Athenians,  then  cruising  off  the  coast, 
but  many  perished  in  the  attempt,  the  total  loss  amount- 
ing to  nine  thousand.      Philip   having   made  himself 
master  of  Thessaly,  marched  in  the  direction  of  The^ 
niopylsB,  under  pretext  of  wishing  to  eneage  the  remnant 
of  the  Phocians,  but  really  with  a  hostile  design  against 
the  Athenians.     His  plan  had  already  been  dearly  dis- 
cerned by  Demosthenes,  who  in  a  series  of  earnest  and 
vigorous  appeals  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  Athenian 
people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  excite  them  to 
ward  off  the  threatened  blow.     Finding  the  pass  pre- 
occupied by  the  Athenians,  Philip  retreated. 

What  were  the  objects  of  Philip's  ambition  ? 

When  did  the  Sacred  war  break  oat  ? 

How  did  it  originate  ? 

Describe  the  Amphictjonic  council. 

What  caused  the  first  Sacred  war  ? 

When  did  it  take  place  ? 

What  charge  was  made  against  the  Phodans  ? 

Who  was  their  leader  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  actions  and  death  of  Philomelus* 

By  whom  was  he  succeeded  ? 

Describe  the  miUtary  operations  of  Philip. 

To  what  place  did  he  march  ? 

With  what  intention  ? 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

DEMOSTHSirXS. 

nosTHEKEB  was  One  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the 
)ek8,  among  whom  no  common  eminence  in  the  art 
led  reputation.  The  perfection  to  which  it  had  been 
aght  rendered  them  severe  and  discriminating  critics. 
vas  by  extraordinary  devotion  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
aral  genius  that  Demosthenes  gained  the  reward  of 
ir  praise.  During  the  whole  of  his  political  career  he 
tended  against  Philip.  He  saw  the  independence  of 
nation  was  endangered,  he  strove  to  impart  his  patri- 
t  fears  to  his  hearers,  and  to  win  them  to  shake  off 
ir  incredulity  and  the  apathy  with  which  they  were 
Bessed,  and  to  rouse  them  to  check  the  insidious  pro- 
BS  and  approach  of  the  wilv  Macedonian.  The  year 
lis  birth  is  supposed  to  have  been  B.C.  385.  His  grand- 
;her  was  a  Scythian.  The  orators  who  opposed  him 
uionally  alluded  to  this  in  contempt,  but  happy  those 
>8e  enemies  can  find  no  other  occasion  for  slander  and 
roach  than  such  as  may  present  themselves  in  the 
idents  of  birth  and  fortune.  His  father  was  a  sword- 
Eer,  who  died  when  Demosthenes  was  only  seven  years 
,  leaving  him  and  his  sister,  aged  five,  to  the  care  of  three 
rdians,  with  directions  that  the  first  was  to  marry  the 
ow  and  receive  eighty  minse,  the  second  was  to  marry 
daughter  and  receive  two  talents,  and  the  third  was  to 
eive  the  interest  of  seventy  mine  until  Demosthenes 
uld  come  of  age.  They  abused  the  trust  reposed  in 
m,  and  embezzled  the  property ;  even  the  teachers  en- 
;ed  in  his  education  were  left  unpaid.  To  the  misfor- 
es  of  his  childhood  and  youth  Demosthenes  was  pro- 
•ly  indebted  for  his  later  success.  Doubtless  he  acquired 
ough  its  chilling  season  of  solitude  the  self-reliance,  in- 
•endence,  and  vigour  which  bore  him  triumphantly  over 
»osing  difficulties,  and  inspired  him  with  resolution  and 
severance  in  those  exertions  by  which  he  eventually  ob- 
led  a  commanding  excellence  in  his  profession.  Upon 
ling  of  age  he  commenced  proceedings  against  his  guar- 
ds, and  called  upon  them  to  account  for  the  property 
rusted  to  them.    Here  he  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
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the  utmost  exertion :  these  persons  were  wealthy  and  in* 
fluential.  The  very  circumstance  of  his  bringing  a  charge 
aeaLust  those  with  whom  he  was  so  nearij  connected  wis 
likely  naturally  to  produce  a  prejudice  against  him :  be 
was  Dranded  by  them  with  the  epithet  of  **  the  Tiper  "  for 
doing  so.  The  property  of  the  aeceased  oopsiated  cf  two 
workshops,  one  for  cutlery  and  the  other  for  bed%  with 
slaves  and  materiab  for  carrying  on  the  bosineaa,  as  mny, 
brass,  iron,  wood,  gall  of  oak  apples  used  in  dyeing  wood, 
a  dwelling-house,  with  furniture,  plate,  jeweUeiy,  and 
clothes,  money  lent  on  security  of  snips  or  merduKiidiie 
and  to  individuals,  valued  altogether  at  fburteen  talents. 
The  accused  parties  contrived  to  procrastinate  an  adjust- 
ment for  three  years.  Only  a  twwth  part  of  the  piopwiy 
remuned,  and  Aphobus,  one  of  the  guardians,  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  nne  of  ten  talents.  At  about  this  time 
another  trial,  which  excited  considerable  interest,  took 
place.  An  orator  of  celebrity  named  Callistratos  pleaded 
in  it,  and  gained  his  cause.  Demosthenes  was  present  in 
the  court  and  witnessed  his  triumph,  and  saw  him  at- 
tended to  his  house  by  an  admiring  multitude.  I^  whole 
scene  made  a  lively  impression  on  his  imagination ;  tbe 
voice  still  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  awoke  insenaiUy  in 
him  the  consciousness  of  possessing  the  same  species  of 
talent.  His  intellectual  bein^  became  conoentratied  upon 
it,  and  his  time  was  spent  in  its  cultivation.  But  his  nnt 
attempts  were  not  attended  with  much  suooesa.  There 
was  an  imperfection  in  his  articulation,  his  voice  was  harsh, 
and  his  gestures  ungraceful.  Those  among  whom  tiie 
majestic  address  and  dignified  manner  of  Feridea  weie 
remembered,  turned  from  the  new  candidate  for  their 
favour  with  sneers  and  murmurs.  Yet  some  there  were 
among  the  listeners  who  discerned  natural  ffenios  and 
power  amid  those  faults.  They  encouraged  him  to  eon* 
tinue  his  studies,  and  Satyrus,  the  actor,  kindly  pointed 
out  the  imperfections  he  had  observed  in  his  delivery.  It 
is  stated^  that  he  had  a  study  underground,  in  whidi  it 
was  his  habit  to  secrete  himself  that  he  might  be  aalgeet 
to  no  interruption,  and  that  he  shaved  his  head  that  he 
might  not  be  induced  to  leave  it ;  and  he  exercised  him- 
seli  by  arguing  in  private  on  the  topics  whieh  had  arisen 
in  conversation  with  his  friends. 

1  By  Plutardi. 
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After  Fbilip  had  idHred  from  ThermopylaD  an  aBsemblj 

the  people  was  called  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of 
Sura.  Upon  this  occasion  Demosthenes  delivered  the  first 

a  series  of  orations  called  '*  Philippics,"  because  their 
ject  was  to  urge  the  Athenian  people  to  counteract  the 
evations  of  Philip.  He  directed  tneir  attention  to  the 
n  of  those  operations,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the 
dependence  of  Greece.  He  endeavoured  to  shame  them 
r  tneir  past  supineness,  to  point  out  its  destructive  con- 
juences,  and  to  spur  them  into  exertion.  He  recalled 
their  remembrance  the  glorious  issue  of  the  hard  con- 
sta  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  while  he 
lated  on  the  abilities,  energy,  and  increasing  power  of 
liHp,  he  reverted  to  their  internal  streneth,  declaring  he 
lieved  they  had  yet  nothing  to  fear  if  tney  would  make 
timely  exertion.  *'  There  was  a  time,*'  he  said, ''  when 
bhens  possessed  Pydna,  Potidea,  Methone,  and  the  sur- 
unding  territory ;  when  manv  of  those  now  fighting  in 
nlip's  cause  were  free  and  independent,  inclining  rather 

our  alliance  than  to  his.  Had  Philip  reflected  thus, 
t  will  be  difficult  to  contend  with  the  Athenians,  the 
rtresses  of  the  coiintry  are  theirs,  while  I  am  destitute 

allies,'  he  would  have  undertaken  none  of  those  pro- 
its  in  which  he  has  now  succeeded,  nor  would  he  ever 
.▼e  attained  his  present  power.  The  territory  was  but 
prize  for  the  victor  in  the  contest,  the  possessions 

the  slothful  fiill  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
ftdy  in  the  field,  and  those  of  the  careless  become 
e  property  of  the  courageous  and  laborious.  When, 
my  countrymen,  will  you  rouse  yourselves  to  make  the 
ertion  the  present  crisis  demands?    When  will  you 

convinced  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so  ?  In  the  dis- 
ace  we  have  sustained  in  past  occurrences,  it  appears 
me,  freemen  may  find  abundant  cause  for  exertion :  or 
ink  ye  it  is  sumcient  to  walk  about  the  market,  and 
ouire  what  is  the  news  ?  whether  any  misfortune  has 
fallen  Philip  ?  Can  there  be  worse  news  than  that 
e  Athenians  are  being  subdued  by  a  Macedonian? 
d  that  Qreece  is  governed  by  him  r  You  inquire,  is 
lilip  dead  ?    '  No,  is  the  reply ;  *  but  he  is  smking.' 

signifies  nothing ;  for  in  the  way  in  which  you  pro- 
ed,  you  would  soon  create  another  Philip.  Ho  has 
ined  these  additions  to  his  power,  not  so  much  by  his 
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own  strength,  as  bj  jour  carelessness."  He  picposed, 
that  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  listening  to  the 
declamations  of  orators,  who  amused  the  people  by  mag^ 
nificent  descriptions  of  the  armies  which  they  were  to 
raise,  and  which  in  their  present  circumstances  could 
exist  only  in  these  airy  flights,  they  should  first  consider 
what  could  be  done,  and  then  begin  immediately  to  pre- 
pare  a  force,  which,  though  not  equal  to  meet  I^hiUp  in 
the  field,  might  yet  keep  his  armies  in  check.  Fifiy 
triremes,^  and  tr^sports  for  half  the  horse,  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  infantry,  and  two  hundred  cavalry, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  for  this  purpose. 
He  insisted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  force 
should  be  formed  of  Athenians;  and  he  did  so  the 
more  emphatically,  because  lately,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  luxury  and  indolence  among  them,  they  ba^ 
shrunk  from  military  employment,  and  committed  the 
defence  of  their  state  to  mercenary  troops.  Demosthenes 
remarked,  that  the  conduct  of  these  bodies  tended  to 
alienate  their  allies.  He  reminded  them,  that  in  the 
late  war,  the  mercenaries  engaged  in  the  service  of  Ar- 
tabazus.  Provided  with  the  force  he  had  mentioned, 
which  was  to  be  kept  expressly  for  this  service,  he  told 
the  Athenians  they  would  not  be  liable  to  be  again  sur- 
prised as  they  haa  recently  been,  when  Philip  had  fallen 
on  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  led  their  people  away  cap- 
tive, surprised  their  ships  off  Gerastos,^  and  tasen  a 
vast  treasure :  or  when  he  had  captiured  one  of  their 
sacred  vessels.^  In  allusion  to  the  disproportionate  ex- 
pense and  care  lavished  on  their  festivals,  while  public 
afijEkirs  were  left  in  confusion,  he  said :  "  What  is  the 
cause,  think  ye,  that  the  festivals  of  PanathensDa^  and 

^  Triremes,  or  ships  with  three  banks  of  oars,  were  used  in  battk 
till .  B.  c.  330,  when  the  Athenians  built  quadriremes.  Horae-trani- 
port<<  were  more  unwieldy  ships ;  but  the  speed  of  the  trireme  was 
equal  to  that  of  our  steam  boats.  The  ordinary  trireme  was  oapaMe 
of  containing  about  two  hundred  men. 

^  In  the  south  of  Euboea. 

'  The  Athenians  had  two  vessels,  the  Salaminia  and  the  Parahv, 
which  were  kept  to  convey  theories,  or  sacred  embassieB,  and  for  itata 
purposes.  The  Salaminia  was  also  called  the  Theoris,  and  was  adonied 
with  garlands  by  the  priests  of  Apollo,  when  it  bore  the  sacred  em- 
bassy to  the  island  of  Delos. 

*  The  Panathenga  was  the  greatest  fiostival  among  the  AUMoians 
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Dionysia^  always  take  place  at  the  appointed  time, 
whether  they  are  under  the  superintendence  of  private 
individuals  or  eminent  persons  r  Upon  these  feasts  you 
expend  as  much  money  and  labour,  as  upon  an  arma- 
ment. Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any  armament  costs  so  much. 
They  are  never  ready  at  the  proper  season,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  sent  to  Methone,  Fagasa,  and  Fotidsea. 
But  in  the  former  case  everything  is  settled  by  law ; 
you  know  all  beforehand,  who  is  the  choragus,^  and  who 
the  ^rmnaaiarch'  of  the  tribe :  all  is  carefully  arranged : 
you  know  who  is  to  conduct  each  part  of  the  perform- 
ance, when  it  is  to  take  place,  and  what  each  person  is 
to  receive ;  but,  in  your  military  affairs,  and  prepara- 
tions for  war,  there  is  nothing  but  disorder,  uncertainty, 
and  confusion.  After  we  have  heard  of  some  disaster, 
we  have  to  settle  who  are  the  trierarchs,^  to  allow  the 
exchanges;  then  we  man  our  vessels  with  aliens  and 
foreigners  ;^  then  we  disembark  these  again :  by  the  time 
we  are  ready,  the  places  to  which  we  are  about  to  sail 
are  taken ;  the  time  for  action  has  passed  by  in  prepara- 

•nd  in  which  all  the  population  of  Attica  participated.  It  lasted  twelve 
dijB,  and  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  of  bulls,  recitals  of  poetry 
and  oratory,  horse  and  foot  races,  the  lampadephoria,  or  torch  races, 
and  cock-fights.  Some  of  these  were  represented  by  Phddias,  on  the 
IrieM  of  the  Parthenon,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  The  Dionysia  was  celebrated  with  mirth  and  merriment,  and  by 
choruses  and  comic  and  tragic  representations.  The  origin  of  the 
name  and  custom  of  having  a  chorus  was,  that  in  early  times,  thie 
people  used  to  assemble  in  the  chores,  or  open  space  of  a  town,  in 
honour  of  their  deity,  when  a  poet  sung  a  hymn  in  his  praise,  and 
they  joined  in  a  dance.  Afterwards  dancers  and  singers  were  hired 
for  this  religious  purpose. 

'  Choragus  was  the  person  who  had  the  management  of  the  chorus. 

'  Gymnasiarchs  were  magistrates,  of  whom  there  were  ten,  who 
regulated  the  games.  They  were  distinguished  by  a  purple  dress  and 
white  shoes. 

*  The  trierarchs  were  wealthy  citizens,  to  whom  the  care  of  a  ship 
was  assigned  by  the  state.  They  were  accountable  for  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  returned,  and  were  occasionally  involved  in  considei'- 
able  expense,  being  obliged,  upon  emergencies,  to  advance  pay  to  the 
men,  &c.  Persons  named  as  trierarchs  had  a  right  to  protest  against 
the  appointment,  and  to  name  some  other  as  richer  and  better  able  to 
sustain  the  burden  If  the  protest  was  admitted,  a  mutual  exchange 
of  property  and  liabilities  took  place,  when  the  doors  of  the  chambers 
of  the  houses  were  sealed^  that  nothing  valuable  might  be  removed. 

*  Foreigners  dwelling  at  Athens,  of  whom,  in  b.  c.  309,  there  were 
ten  thousand  men. 
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tions,  and  the  important  criaii  it  kat,  ihvough  dflb^ 

indolence.*'  He  told  them,  that  although  thej  weie 
amplj  proTided  with  meana^  having  triremM,  iofiuiftn^ 
caTalry,  and  supplies,  yet  they  nevor  had  them  nmf 
when  th^  were  wanted,  and  were  ^Iwmjb  He  kat  in  tw 
field.  *'  xou  carry  on  the  war  whh  Hiilip  jnafe  aa  hv> 
banana  box.     When  a  barbarian  naeeiraa  m  Vkm,  ht 


can  think  of  nothing  eke, — atmak  Main,  h»  dapa 
handa  on  the  place :  but  to  wstoh  mt  aaiiaBM  tf  ki 
adiaiBBii>  and  to  defrni  hmmt^mwka^hmmtMkmw^ 
iaialinia  nor  aHyiy !■>  OSraa  it  ia  wi&  yon.  Him 
fom  hear  FUKp  ia  m  the  CheraonBau%  jaa  wole  ftbik 
ibreea  diould  be  aent  to  support  the  inhabitauta;  if  it 
Thermop]rl»i  yon  aend  thither;  and  ao  on^  running  vp 
and  down  after  him,  as  if  you  were  in  his  aarviee.  Sone 
there  are  among  us,  who  go  about  spreading  lei^oiii 
that  Philip  has  formed  a  league  with  the  LacedamoniaD^ 
for  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  and  the  deetmction  of  oAcr 
states ;  others  say  he  has  sent  an  embaaay  to  the  kiBgi^ 
others  again,  that  he  is  fortifying  dtiea  in  Illyim.  En 
gives  his  own  account  of  the  matter.  I  can  readily  be- 
ueve  him  to  be  intoxicated  with  suectos,  and  thmk  it 
possible  he  may  indulge  in  dreams  of  the  kind,  especiallf 
as  he  observes  the  iu)sence  of  opposition,  and  muds  no 
impediments  in  his  way.  He  is  not  however  likely  to 
carry  on  schemes  which  the  weakest  among  us  cu 
detect,  for  such  are  the  persons  who  circulate  these 
stories;  they  deserve  no  attention.  But  let  ua  fidlf 
understand  this ; — he  is  our  enemy ;  he  roba  ua  of  our 
possessions,  and  has  long  insulted  us.  We  have  been 
disappointed  in  the  expectations  we  formed  of  others, 
we  must  therefore  rely  upon  ourselves.  If  we  still  con- 
tinue unwilling  to  engage  with  Philip  abroad,  the  time 
may  come,  when  we  sh^  be  compelled  to  do  so  at  h(HDDe." 
The  Philippic  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  was 
delivered  B.C.  352. 

In  what  year  was  Demosthenes  born  ? 
Give  an  acoonnt  of  his  youth. 
What  was  the  object  of  the  first  Philippic  ? 
Repeat  what  is  here  extracted  from  it. 
What  measures  did  Demosthenes  advise  ? 

>  Of  Persia. 
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On  what  imneoeHtry  apeme  did  he 

Who  were  the  trienrchs  ? 

What  is  the  date  of  the  first  Philippic  ? 


CHAPTEE  XCL 

THE  OLTITTHIAO  ORATIONS  OF  DEMOSTHEinES.     THI  8I1GI 
OP  OLYKTnUB.    THE  TESMINATIOir  OF  THE  SAOEED  WAB. 


The  Olynthuui  confederacy,  in  which  thirtj-twa 
oities  were  at  that  time  incorporated,  was  the  onftr  rtite 
towards  the  north  capable  of  opposing  any  oonacHnfale 
nmtanoe  to  the  extension  of  Philip's  dominion.  He  had, 
as  already  related,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  its  members 
by  oonciliatoiy  measures,  and  had  placed  in  their  hands 
toe  citjr  of  Fotidsa,  which  he  took  from  the  Athenians 
toit  that  purpose.  But  they  watched  his  progress  with 
aistrust,  and  placed  no  confidence  in  his  professions. 
Aware  that  he  had  fiiiled  to  gain  them  as  allies,  and  that 
a  treaty  between  them  and  Athens,  if  followed  by  vigorous 
operstu)iifl,  might  impede,  if  not  fnistraie,  the  ex^ution 
or  his  fiivourite  plans,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  de- 
straction  of  those  he  could  not  win,  and  as  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  become  his  friends,  to  renaer  them 
powerless  as  enemies.  After  the  capture  of  Methone  he 
took  Apollonia  in  Ohalcidia,  one  of  the  leagued  towns. 
B.C.  861,  be  attacked  Oeira,^  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
This  severity,  and  the  fame  of  his  arms,  caused  a  panic 
through  the  neighbourhood,  and  other  cities  hoping  to 
escape  total  destruction  offered  him  submission.  The 
object  of  these  operations  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
inhabitants  of  Olynthus  expected  an  attack  and  sent  to 
Athens  to  form  an  alliance,  and  to  request  aid  in  the 
siege  they  anticipated.  Upon  this  occasion  Demosthenes 
delivered  the  first  of  the  orations  called  the  Olynthiac, 
because  occasioned  by  the  above  mentioned  circumstance. 
He  hailed  the  application  of  the  Olynthians  as  an  oppor^ 
tunity  afforded  oy  the  favour  of  the  gods  of  formmg  a 
combination  and  gaining  strength  a^^ainst  their  powenul 
foe;  he  employed  every  argument  to  mcline  the  Athenians 
to  avail  themselves  of'^it.    Philip,  he  said,  was  neither  to 

>  One  of  the  Ol  jnthian  dties. 
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be  admired  nor  feared  in  the  position  he  had  now  gained 
Ue  was  false  and  perjured,  and  those  he  had  reduoec 
would  gladly  rise  against  him.  He  had  affected  to  tm 
the  Tliessalians  from  their  tyrants,  but  the  result  haii 
proved  that  ho  had  interfered  in  their  affairs  only  to  ad 
vance  his  own  schemes.  ''When  men  are  united  bj 
good  feeling  and  mutual  interest,  they  will  cheerfuU] 
labour  and  suffer  together  and  maintain  their  cause,  bui 
it  is  not  so  when  a  man  of  grasping  and  malicious  diip 
sition  like  him  acauires  dominion.  A  slight  ostensiUi 
cause,  a  trifling  failure,  and  he  is  rejected  by  those  1m 
thought  to  subdue,  and  behold  the  dissolution  of  hk 
greatness.  Believe  me,  Athenians,  it  is  not  possible  tc 
found  a  lasting  dominion  on  peijury,  injustice,  and  ialw 
hood ;  it  may  be  sustained  K>r  a  time  and  wear  a  m 
mising  appearance,  but  soon  its  glor^  passes  away,  and  iti 
blossoms  fall  and  wither  around  it.  In  building  oui 
houses  and  vessels  we  make  the  foundation  strong;  m 
in  the  transactions  of  life,  truth  and  justice  should  fa 
the  principle  and  ^undwork  of  action:  but  of  then 
Philip  knows  nothing."  He  recommended  that  envoji 
should  be  sent  to  the  Thessalians  to  invite  them  to  ion 
the  alliance,  and  ''  let  them  not,"  he  said,  *'  be  compdki 
to  depend  solely  on  their  oratory ;  give  them  action  % 
which  they  may  appeal,  action  worthy  both  of  the  stafc 
and  of  the  occasion,  without  which  speeches  will  appei 
but  unmeaning  and  fruitless,  especiaUy  from  you,  of  wha 
it  is  suspected  that  the  more  free  you  are  with  your  ward 
the  more  backward  you  will  prove  in  your  deeds."  H 
recommended  that  the  Theoricon^  should  be  used  fi 
military  purposes,  but  he  brought  the  proposal  before  tb 
assembly  with  some  hesitation,  aware  that  it  would  I 
unpopular.  The  mover  of  a  decree  or  resolution  expose 
himself  to  the  liability  of  prosecution,  on  the  charge  < 
aiming  at  the  introduction  of  an  unconstitutional  or  mii 
chicvous  measure.    He  appealed  to  the  patriotic  pride  < 

^  This  was  a  fund  expended  by  the  state  to  pay  for  places  for  ti 
poorer  classes  at  the  theatres  and  other  entertainments.  Periciei  ii 
proposed  making  them  this  allowance,  and  other  leaders  of  the  peof 
strove  to  become  popular  by  pressing  for  further  additions  to  it,  i 
that  the  public  funds  were  constantly  diverted  from  other  purpoM 
and  a  sum  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  talents  was  annually  used  in  til 
way.  Eubnlus  obtained  a  decree  tiiat  it  should  be  ezduBively  appUi 
to  such  purposes,  but  Demosthenes  finally  got  this  repealed. 
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the  people,  and  compared  the  state  of  Athens  and  the 
character  of  her  neat  men  in  past  and  in  present  times. 
•*  The  account,"  ne  said,  "  was  short,  and  such  as  they 
knew  to  be  true.  Your  ancestors,  who  were  not  flattered 
by  their  orators  as  you  are  by  yours,  held  supreme  power 
over  the  Greeks  for  five-and-forty  years.  They  laid  by  in 
the  Acropolis  more  than  10,000  talents.  The  king  of  this 
territory*  obeyed  them  as  it  becomes  a  barbarian  to  obey 
Ghreeks.  Numerous  and  beautiful  were  the  monuments 
they  raised  of  the  naval  and  military  engagements  in 
which  they  were  victorious.  They  alone  have  left  behind 
them  a  glory  which  is  beyond  the  envy  of  mankind.  The 
same  patriotism  appeared  in  them  in  private  as  in  public 
life,  for  the  state  erecting  these  splendid  edifices  and 
furnishing  them  with  offerings  such  as  you  can  never 
excel,  in  their  private  lives  observing  so  much  prudence 
and  moderation,  and  adhering  so  strictly  to  ancient 
customs,  that  the  house  of  Aristeides  or  Miltiades  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  any  other  citizen. 
They  sought  not  their  own  advancement,  but  each  felt 
it  was  his  duly  to  labour  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  prosperity  they  procured  by  their 
fidelity  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  by  their  veneration  for 
the  gods,  and  by  the  consistency  of  their  lives."  The 
leaders  of  that  time  he  described  as  flattering  the  people, 
neglecting  the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  care- 
lessly pleading  in  excuse  that  if  affairs  abroad  bore  a 
gloomy  aspect,  many  beneficial  works  had  been  completed 
within  the  city:  the  walls,  the  roads,  the  supplies  of 
water,  had  all  been  put  in  admirable  order.  They  were 
men  who  had  risen  from  poverty  and  low  origin  and  had 
become  rapidly  opulent,  for  the  magnificence  of  their  pri- 
vate bouses  excelled  that  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
while  such  men  had  prospered  the  state  had  declined. 

In  the  fourth  oration  against  Philip  he  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  alarm  of  the  Athenians,  by  pointing  out  his 
rapid  progress.  "  First  he  had  taken  Amphipolis,  after 
that  Fydna,  then  Fotidroa  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  next 
he  seizes  Methone.  He  makes  incursions  into  Thessaly, 
afterwards,  having  settled  affairs  at  FhersB  and  Fagasa 
and  Magnesia  as  he  chose,  he  departs  and  enters  Thrace 
and  attacks  Olynthus." 

^  Le.  Macedonia. 
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The  aflsistance  sent  b^  the  AthenuuiB  wae  miai 
The  city  made  an  effecrave  resistance  and  might  htfi 
defied  the  attempts  of  its  besiegers,  but  among  its  bid- 
ing men  were  two  traitors,  Lasthenee  and  Euthyentoii 
who  had  accepted  bribes  from  Philip.  Lasthenea,  i^ 
parently  by  accident,  |;ot  the  cayahy  into  such  a  post* 
tion  that  tnej  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  Euthycrates  let 
the  Macedonians  into  the  town.  They  thought  they 
should  haye  made  their  fortunes  by  this  perfidy,  but  thej 
were  disappointed.  Plutarch  states  that  Philip's  offioan 
looked  upon  them  with  contempt  and  called  them  traitor*. 
They  complained  to  the  king  of  this ;  he  replied,  ^  the 
Macedonians  are  blunt  people,  they  call  a  spade  a  spade." 
Philip  utterly  destroyed  the  city  and  bestowed  its  lands 
upon  his  officers,  as  rewards  for  their  services,  and  sold 
the  captiye  population,  b.o.  848. 

The  kin^  celebrated  his  victory  by  a  feast  of  unusual 
splendour,  in  honour  of  the  Muses.  The  games,  banqneti, 
and  theatrical  exhibitions  drew  q^iectators  from  all  paiti 
of  Ghreece.  Philip  won  many  hearts  by  his  affikbility  and 
liberality  to  his  guests,  and  upon  many  he  bestowed  hand* 
some  presents.  Among  the  visitors  was  Satyrua,  who 
assisted  Demosthenes  in  the  commencement  of  his  oareer 
as  a  public  speaker.  The  daughter  of  a  friend  of  his  wu 
one  of  the  Olynthian  captives,  and  Satyrus  now  interceded 
to  save  her  from  slavery.  The  king  granted  his  request, 
and  the  maiden  was  set  free. 

A  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Ath^ 
nians.  He  then  called  upon  them  as  members  of  the 
Amphictyonio  council  to  jom  him  in  concluding  the  Sacred 
war.  This  they  declined  doing.  The  Phociana  being 
deserted  by  theu*  allies  submitt^  to  him.  The  princinu 
inhabitants  petitioned  for  leave  to  emigrate,  out  mb 
towns  generally  yielded  to  the  conqueror.  At  a  meetiiig 
of  the  Amphict^onic  council  at  Thermopylsd,  B.a  8^ 
the  deputies  deliberated  upon  the  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  conquered  Pnocians  lor  contempt  of  their 
decree  and  for  wasting  the  sacred  treasure.  Some  pre- 
sent proposed  that  all  the  male  adult  inhabitants  should 
be  thrown  from  a  rock ;  none  seem  to  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  clemency.  It  was  finally  decided  that  ail  the 
cities,  amountine^  to  twenty-two,  should  be  utteriy  d^ 
stroyed,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  dispersed  into  villages, 
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tone  of  whidi  were  to  contain  more  than  fifty  houses, 
lad  thflj  were  to  paj  sixtjr  talents  yearly,  until  the  money 
doe  to  the  treasury,  which  was  stated  at  10,000  talents, 
■lioiild  be  restored ;  in  the  intermediate  period  they  were 
allowed  to  use  neiUier  armour  nor  horses. 

Whit  Une  of  oondacC  did  Philip  pursue  towwds  the  Olynthitc  oon- 

wtu&ntff  f 
To  vfaom  d&d  the  inhabitanta  of  Olyntiiiu  apply  for  aid  ? 
Give  the  Mtartanoe  at  the  extract  from  the  Oljnthiac  orati<»u. 
Gire  an  aooount  of  the  siege  of  Olynthus. 
In  what  year  did  this  take  place  ? 
Deterflie  the  end  of  the  Sacred  war. 


CHAPTEE  XCII. 

THl  PBOGSBSS  OF  PHILIP.      TBI  EXPEDITIOK  TO  EUBOtA. 

Philip  had  greatly  augmented  his  influence  and  in- 
creased liis  popularity  by  the  part  he  had  borne  in  the 
Sacred  war.  The  Amphictyonic  council  conferred  the 
honour  of  presidency  at  the  Pythian  games  on  him ;  the 
management  of  them  had  been  before  placed  under  their 
care.  In  early  times  the  solemnity  consisted  of  a  hymn 
to  Apollo  accompanied  by  the  cithara.^  In  the  course 
of  time  prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  excelled  in 
tiiose  gifts  over  which  the  god  was  supposed  to  preside, 
fiz.,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  sculpture.  Afterwards 
equestrian  and  gymnastic  contests  were  added.  The 
performances  took  place  on  the  Crissffian  plain.  The 
Atbenians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  posture  of  aflairs, 
and  did  not  send  their  theory  or  sacred  embassy.  They 
perceived  it  to  be  Philip's  aim  to  make  the  Amphictyonic 
council  a  tool  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  schemes. 
The  only  state  of  which  he  stood  in  any  awe  was  Athens. 
*"'   ultunate  designs,  the  danger  with  which  the  inde* 


pendence  of  the  nation  was  threatened,  were  subjects  to 
which  Demosthenes  continued  constantly  to  call  their 
attention.  They  had  ever  been  eminent,  he  said,  for  the 
noble  forgetfulness  of  private  injuries,  where  the  rights 

>  One  of  the  rarietiee  of  Ijret  used  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  they  had 
a  great  number,  containing  from  three  to  eleven  strings  ;  those  intro- 
daoed  fttmi  Aina  Bffinor  hi^  as  many  as  twenty  strings,  and  raembled 
die  harp. 
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of  the  nation  at  large  had  been  endangered.  **  Because 
Philip  esteems  you  lor  your  ^iadom,  he  concludes  you 
perceive  his  plans  and  naturally  expects  your  resentment." 
He  warned  them  against  placing  any  confidence  in  the 
representations  of  the  mercenary  politicians  who  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  him.  The  indolence  of  the  people  dis- 
posed them  to  be  unsuspecting  of  the  perfidious  arte  by 
which  their  ruin  was  to  be  efiected.  Could  they,  a  people 
who,  in  every  assembly,  in  every  public  exhibition,  were 
reminded  of  their  descent  from  a  race  rendered  for  ever 
illustrious  by  their  devoted  patriotism,  now  tamely  submit 
to  see  the  independence  of  Greece  trampled  on,  and  its  so- 
vereignty usurped  "  by  a  barbarian,  a  man  bom  at  Pella  ?"^ 
Philip  observing  the  Athenians  sent  no  envoys  to  the 
Pythian  games  when  he  presided,  despatched  an  embassj, 
in  which  there  were  members  of  the  Macedonian,  Thes- 
salian,  and  Boeotian  states,  to  Athens,  to  inquire  whether 
the  Athenian  people  (who  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council)  sanctioned  the  decree  by  which  he  was  admitted 
a  member  ?  The  general  feeling  against  him  was  at  that 
time  so  strong,  that  no  orator  venturing  to  reoommeDd 
their  doing  so  could  obtain  a  hearing.  But  their  position 
was  critical :  to  reject  its  decree  would  have  been  an 
afirout  to  the  Amphictyonic  body,  who  would  have  been 
disposed,  or  easily  urged,  to  revenge  the  insult.  The 
Thebans  and  Thessalians  who  would  have  afforded  Philip 
no  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ovm  plans,  would 
have  fought  under  his  command  in  a  sacred  cause,  and 
thus  aided  him  in  his  real  object,  which  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  Amphictyonic  body,  and  assume  the  characttf 
of  champion  of  its  religious  dignity,  that  he  might  with- 
out awaking  suspicion,  establish  his  power  on  so  firm  a 
basis  as  to  defy  resistance.  Affairs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
were  in  considerable  con^sion.  Thebes  had  lost  tiie 
power  she  had  acquired  during  the  war  so  ably  conducted 
by  Epaminondas,  by  the  tyrannical  and  dictatorial  spirit 
in  which  she  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  states. 
The  party  opposed  to  Sparta,  which  had  formerly  leant 
upon  Theoes  for  support  and  assistance,  now  looked  to 
Pnilip.  Demosthenes  pointed  out  the  progress  he  was 
daily  making  among  them,  attested  by  the  erection  of 

^  In  Macedonia,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which  district  were  not  considered 
a  part  of  the  Hellenic  body. 
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irazen  statues  to  bim  by  many  of  the  aUies  of  the  Area- 
lian  league,  and  by  presents  of  crowns.  In  this  state  of 
kffairs,  he  thought  it  would  be  injudicious  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  war,  by  a  rejection  of  the  Amphictyonic  de- 
jree.  It  would  give  their  enemies  an  opportunity,  of 
irhich  they  would  probably  gladly  avail  themselves,  of 
uniting  under  the  specious  appearance  of  zeal  in  a  holy 
cause ;  each  being  actuated  by  a  desire  to  prosecute  its 
plans  and  revenge  its  private  injuries.  Perceiving  this, 
ae  sought  to  repress  and  regulate  the  blind  rancour  and 
resentment  by  which  the  Athenian  people  were  pos- 
sessed, and  he  succeeded  in  steering  safely  past  those 
menacing  dangers,  of  the  existence  of  which  those  he 
^ded  were  either  unconscious  or  incredulous.  He 
finally  induced  them  to  sanction  the  decree,  and  to  avoid 
involving  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  for  the 
lake  of  "  the  shadow  at  Delphi.'* 

An  armament  was  sent  by  his  recommendation  to 
Eabcea,  B.C.  341,  under  the  command  of  Phocion  :  by  it 
the  tyrants  supporting  the  Macedonian  interests  in  the 
Athenian  possessions  were  expelled.  Upon  this  occasion 
the  state  passed  the  following  decree  : — "  Whereas 
Demosthenes,  son  of  Demosthenes  of  the  demos  of 
Pteania,  has  at  sundry  times  rendered  divers  and  eminent 
■ervices  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  many  of  their 
allies,  and  on  the  present  occasion  has  by  his  counsel  and 
advice  secured  the  interests  of  the  Athenian  state, 
especially  as  regards  the  liberties  of  certain  cities 
situated  in  Euboea,  and  as  he  has  uniformly  manifested 
the  most  faithful  attachment  to  the  state  of  Athens,  and 
has  both  by  his  words  and  actions,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  endeavoured  to  promote  her  interests  and  those 
of  the  Greek  nation :  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  public 
honours  be  paid  the  said  Demosthenes,  and  that  he  be 
crowned  with  a  golden  crown :  that  a  proclamation  of 
the  same  be  made  in  the  theatre,  during  the  Dionysia, 
at  the  performance  of  the  new  tragedies  :  that  the  pro- 
clamation be  made  by  the  presiding  tribe  and  the  director 
of  the  public  entertainments — the  motion  of  Aristonias." 

What  honour  was  conferred  on  Philip  ? 

What  omiasion  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  had  Philip  remarked  ? 
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What  was  its  cauae  ?  * 

What  was  the  position  of  parties  at  this  time  ? 
Describe  the  state  of  the  Peloponnesus. 


CHAPTEB  XCIII. 

PHOCIOI^.  THE  APPOINTMEWT  OF  PHILIP  TO  BE  6EKEB1L 
OF  THE  AMPHICTTONIC  BODY.  THE  SEIZUBE  OF 
ELATEA. 

The  armies  of  Athens  were  frequentlj,  at  this  period  of 
her  history,  led  by  Phocion,  of  w-nom  it  has  been  said  he 
was  '*  like  fruit  out  of  seasou,"  because  he  possessed  the 
virtues  of  the  age  which  had  gone  by,  and  appeared  glow- 
ing with  the  pristine  integrity  of  the  people,  at  a  time  of 
their  decay  and  corruption.  He  resembled  those  great 
men,  who  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation,  lived  but  for  the 
state  which  had  given  them  birth,  and  fostered  by  the 
austere  precepts  and  rigid  discipline  they  enjoined,  the 
growth  of  that  nervous  strength  which  preceded  the 
vigour  and  glory  of  its  manhood.  Phoeion  clearly  dis- 
cerned the  corruptions  and  follies  of  the  Athenians ;  he 
held  the  people  who  were  guilty  of  them  in  contempt,  and 
reproached  them  with  ironical  bitterness.  Unlike  DemoB- 
thcnes,  he  despaired  of  their  regeneration,  and  believed 
them  incapable  of  resisting  the  fate  with  wliich  they 
were  menaced.  While  Demosthenes,  animated  by  hope, 
sought  in  earnest  and  impassioned  appeals  to  invoke  w 
lingering  spirit  of  their  greatness,  and  to  recall  the 
Athenians  to  a  struggle,  in  which  he  confidently  believed 
they  would  prove  ^'ictoriou8 ;  Phoeion  recommended 
them  to  yield  peaceably,  only  making  the  best  terms  thej 
could ;  not  because  he  lightly  regarded  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  or  was  unconscious  their  ruin  was  at 
hand,  but  because  he  believed  their  strength  had  de- 
parted, and  that  their  feebleness  would  but  be  increased 
in  so  unequal  a  contest.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  un- 
derstanding and  severe  virtue ;  many  of  his  actions  de- 
note a  generous  and  benevolent  disposition,  though  it 
was  obscured  under  the  repulsive  exterior  of  stem  and 
rough  manners;  a  peculianty  probably  effected  insen- 
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sibly  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed: 
beneath  the  freezing  atmosphere  of  an  unsympathizing 
and  vicious  age,  the  mobile  surface  and  warm  depths  of 
a  sensitive  and  virtuous  mind,  might  have  heaved  rapidly 
into  rig^d  and  perpetual  stillness,  which  would  relent 
only  fitfully,  and  when  some  bright  beam  of  sunshine 
rested  for  a  time  upon  its  thrilled  bosom,  lie  desired 
neither  wealth  nor  distinction ;  luxury  and  show  afforded 
him  no  gratification;  and  he  entertained  too  low  an 
opinion  of  the  people  to  value  any  mark  of  their  esteem. 
The  Athenians  listened  to  their  orators  for  amusement, 
but  the  unhesitating  and  uncompromising  severity  of 
Phocion  offended  them,  and  they  turned  from  him  to  the 
flattering  addresses  of  those  who  made  it  their  chief  study 
to  ing^tiate  themselves  in  their  favour,  because  they 
sought  advancement  by  it.  But  in  difficulty  or  danger 
the  Athenians  declined  the  readily  proffered  service 
of  their  smooth  and  courtly  advisers,  and  solicited  Pho- 
don  to  take  the  command  of  their  armies,  aware  that 
the  harshness  and  bitterness  of  his  sarcasm  evinced 
only  the  strength  of  his  devotion  to  their  interests ; 
and  that  he  would  prove  as  faithful  and  just  in  their 
service,  as  he  had  been  uncompromising  and  severe 
in  his  rebukes.  His  public  orations  and  private  conver- 
sation were  grave,  impressive,  and  forcible,  being  the 
mature  fruit  of  thought  and  deliberation.  Chares,  one  of 
the  popular  leaders,  blamed  him  for  his  austere  manners, 
and  those  around  readily  joined  him  in  doing  so ;  but 
turning  to  them  he  said,  *'the  sternness  of  my  countenance 
never  made  you  sad,  but  the  mirth  of  these  sncerers  has 
cost  you  many  a  tear.''  The  exactions  and  injustice  of 
some  of  these  men,  and  the  conduct  of  the  mercenary 
troops  ruling  under  them,  had  alienated  from  Athens  the 
adherence  of  her  tributary  states.  They  expected  ill 
treatment,  and  upon  the  approach  of  those  sent  to  collect 
tribute,  sent  the  women  and  cattle  awav,  and  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  But  the  generosity  of 
Phocion,  his  known  integrity,  and  his  straightforward 
method  of  managing  this  business,  produced  confidence 
and  good  feeling,  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  his  just 
demands  immediately  conceded.  With  one  galley  he 
succeeded  in  collecting  all  that  was  due,  which  con- 
siderable armaments  had  before  failed  to  do. 

b2 
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His  wife  was  greatly  respected  among  the  matrons  of 
Athens.  Her  house,  which  was  in  the  village  of  Melita, 
was  regulated  with  great  simplicity.  It  was  remarked, 
that  while  other  persons  who  were  useless,  or  worse  than 
useless  among  the  citizens,  were  anxious  about  the  ap- 
pearance they  made  in  public,  the  wife  of  Phocion  could 
go  out  accompanied  by  one  attendant  maiden  only. 
When  some  lady,  who  was  her  guest,  was  vainly  display- 
ing the  costly  jewels  with  which  she  adorned  herself,  she 
said,  "  For  me,  my  only  ornament  is  Phocion,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  been  a  leader  of  the  Athenians." 

The  inhabitants  of  Amphissa,  the  chief  town  of  Locris, 
after  the  Sacred  war,  had  taken  possession  of  the  land,  the 
cultivation  of  which  by  the  Phocians,  had  been  the  aUeged 
cause  of  this  war.  They  supposed  they  should  be  sap- 
ported  in  doing  so,  by  the  states  they  had  assisted.  The 
attention  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  had  been  directed 
to  these  circumstances.  From  the  place  where  its  sit- 
tings were  held,  its  members  could  see  the  devoted  plains 
again  sacrilegiously  occupied,  covered  with  buildings, 
and  its  harbour,  which  by  a  decree  had  been  devoted  to 
ruin,  put  into  repair.  Indignant  at  these  proceedings, 
the  Amphictyons,  followed  by  the  multitude,  rushed  to 
the  place,  and  demolished,  and  set  fire  to  the  harbour 
and  buildings.  They  were  attacked  by  the  Locrians,  and 
driven  back  to  Delphi,  B.C.  339.  The  Amphictyons  now 
declared  war,  but  as  the  summons  of  the  general  was  not 
attended  to  by  the  other  states,  the  council  made  Philip 
leader  of  its  army,  with  unlimited  power.  He  willingly 
accepted  an  office,  which  placed  him  in  a  position  in 
which  he  might  intimidate  all  who  intended  to  oppose 
him.  He  collected  his  forces  B.C.  338,  but  instead  ot  pro- 
ceeding to  Cirrha,  he  seized  Elatea,  in  Phocis,  a  city  com- 
manding Boeotia  and  Attica,  a  situation  from  which  he 
might  awe  both  Thebes  and  Athens. 

Describe  the  character  of  Phocion. 

What  city  had  been  guilty  of  cultivating  the  sacred  plains  ? 

What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Amphictyonic  body  ? 

Who  was  appointed  general  of  its  army  ? 

What  course  did  PhiiBp  adopt  ? 

With  what  object  did  he  seize  Elatea  ? 

In  what  year  did  this  occur  ? 
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THE   BATTLE   OF   CHJEBOinBIA.      THE   00KGBE8S   OF 
COBHTTH.      THE  DEATH   OF   PHILIP. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  Elatea  came  by  a  courier,  who 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Athens;  the  whole  city  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  consternation.  The 
people  thronged  to  the  assembly  on  the  Pnyx,  and  when 
the  herald  inquired,  according  to  custom,  who  would  speak, 
not  one  came  forward.  Demosthenes  at  last  ascended 
the  bema.  He  declared  that  the  purpose  of  Philip  was 
evident ;  the  object  of  his  seizure  of  Elatea  was  to  en- 
courage those  he  had  bribed  in  Thebes,  and  to  terrify  the 
party  disposed  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Greece. 
"If,"  he  said,  "we  are  resolved  at  this  crisis  to  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  every  offence  we  may  have  received 
from  the  Thebans  ; — if  we  regard  them  with  suspicion, 
as  men  who  have  enlisted  under  our  enemy,  we  shall  do 
exactly  what  he  wishes.  The  party  who  now  oppose 
him,  will  be  brought  over  to  his  interest,  and  the  wiiole 
city  decide  in  his  favour.  Thebes  and  Macedonia  will 
fall  with  their  united  force  on  Attica.  Let  the  proposal 
I  am  now  about  to  make  be  calmly  and  dispassionately 
weighed ;  I  believe  the  measure  I  shall  advise  may  save 
the  state  from  the  dangers  with  which  it  is  now  threat- 
ened. Lay  aside  the  terror  which  occupies  your  mind. 
Listead  of  fearing  for  yourselves,  fear  for  the  Thebans, 
who  are  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Let  all  the  men 
fit  for  service  march  instantly  to  Eleuais,  that  Greece 
may  see  you  are  in  arms,  and  that  your  friends  in  Thebes 
may  be  encouraged  to  find,  that  as  those  among  them 
who  have  sold  the  country  to  the  Macedonians  have 
supporters  at  Elatea,  so  also  they  shall  not  remain  un- 
assisted. Lastly,  I  would  advise  you  to  appoint  ten  am- 
bassadors, who  with  the  generals,  shall  have  full  authority 
to  settle  the  time  and  other  circumstances  of  the  march. 
The  next  point  to  which  I  w^ould  direct  your  attention,  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  ambassadors  should  conduct  the 
business  in  Thebes.    My  opinion  is,  that  at  present  it  will 
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be  dishoDourable  to  make  demands  of  the  ThebanB.  8aj 
jour  forces  are  ready,  and  wait  their  orders,  that  you  are 
deeply  distressed  for  their  danger,  and  as  you  anticipated 
it,  so  you  hope  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  relieve  them  from 
it.  If  they  are  disposed  to  receive  these  advances,  we 
shaU  effect  our  purpose,  and  act  with  the  dignity  worthy 
of  Athens.  Should  we  fail,  to  themselves  alone  can  the 
Thebans  attribute  the  calamities  which  may  succeed." 
These  proposals  were  received  with  applause,  and  the 
measures  adopted.  The  ambassadors  from  Athens  were 
sent  to  encourage  the  other  states  to  oppose  Philip  in 
his  designs  upon  the  independence  of  G-reece,  and  to 
declare  the  state  ready  to  forget  all  private  injuries,  and 
to  assist  with  arms  in  resisting  the  supremacy  of  a 
foreigner. 

The  Theban  and  Athenian  armies  joined  in  B<Botia, 
near  Chseroneia,  B.C.  338.  Ailer  some  skirmishing,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  bring  on  a  decisive  engagement. 
Misgivings  arose  in  the  army,  at  the  answer  returned  by 
the  oracle.  Demosthenes,  inspired  with  hope  at  the 
sight  of  so  fine  a  force,  to  dispel  these  feelings  among 
the  soldiers,  declared  "  the  oracle  Philipized ;"  meaning 
the  priestess  was  bribed  by  Philip,  and  that  the  answer 
deserved  no  respect. 

The  two  armies  were  equal  in  number.  The  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Haemus,  near  the  temple  of  Hercules.  An  oak-tree 
was  long  pointed  out  as  marking  the  position  of  the  tent 
of  the  young  prince  Alexander.  The  onset  made  by  the 
Athenians  was  impetuous,  but  Philip  restrained  his 
troops.  After  it  was  over,  and  they  were  somewhat 
exhausted,  Alexander  charged  them  and  broke  their  line. 
The  sacred  band  of  Thebans  was  cut  up  to  a  man  on  the 
ground  where  they  were  posted,  and  two  thousand  pri- 
soners were  taken.  This  defeat  was  a  death  blow  to  the 
independence  of  Greece.  The  utmost  effort  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  had  proved  unavailing.  The  news 
was  heard  in  Athens  with  despair.  Some  of  the  wealthy 
citizens  believing  the  city  to  be  on  the  eve  of  its  ruin, 
left  it.  The  court  of  Areopagus  passed  a  decree,  to 
subject  emigration  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

Demosthenes  delivered  an  oration  over  those  who  had 
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fidlen,  and  the  funeral  feast  was  held  at  his  house.    The 
following  epitaph  was  placed  on  their  monuments : — 

"  These  aimed  for  batUe,  roused,  would  they  repel 
The  Taunt  and  insolence  of  foes  elate ; 
These  bravely  fought,  contentedly  they  fell, 
To  save  the  glory  of  their  threatened  state. 

"  Calmly  they  stood  before  the  deadly  stroke, 
Hades  their  prize— 4uch  end  they  nobly  brayed 
Leat  Greece  should  bend  beneath  an  odious  yoke. 
Bear  the  disgrace,  and  sink  to  be  enslaved. 

• 
*'  Now  in  the  bosom  of  their  fathers'  land 
They  lie  embraced ;  'twas  Zeus's  high  decree  : 
All  things  on  earth  the  gods  have  wisely  planned. 
What  hie  ordains  no  human  power  can  flee." 

The  effect  of  this  event  upon  the  mind  of  Isocrates 
has  already  been  described.  His  tomb  was  adorned  with 
a  column,  and  the  figure  of  a  syren. 

The  city  of  Athens  was  put  into  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  Demosthenes  commenced  the  repair  of  the  walls. 
He  added  from  his  own  private  means  to  the  money 
voted  by  the  state  for  this  purpose.  The  sense  enter- 
tained by  the  city  of  his  services  during  this  struggle, 
was  evinced  by  a  proposal  made  bv  the  senate,  that  a 
eolden  crown  should  be  bestowed  on  him.  His  po- 
fitical  opponent  ^schines  attempted  to  prevent  its  exe- 
cution, and  commenced  proceedings  against  Ctesiphon, 
from  whom  it  emanated.  The  charge  he  brought  was, 
that  he  was  the  mover  of  an  illegal  decree.  In  his  de* 
fence,  Demosthenes  delivered  the  famous  oration  De 
Coron&,  in  which  he  vindicated  his  political  proceedings. 
The  case  was  not  decided  for  some  years. 

Philip  placed  a  force  in  the  Cadmeia  at  Thebes,  and 
made  the  cities  of  Boeotia  independent  of  her.  Satisfied 
with  his  triumph  over  Athens,  ne  dow  displayed  a  dispo- 
sition to  gain  ner  friendship  by  offering  more  favourable 
terms  than  the  present  state  of  affairs  entitled  her  to 
expect. 

At  Philip's  invitation  deputies  frt)m  the  different  states 
met  him  at  Corii^th.  The  avowed  object  was  to  settle 
the  afhirs  of  Greece.  He  had  obtained  the  supremacy, 
and  now   directed    his   thoughts    to  the  conquest  of 
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the  east.  At  this  congress  war  was  declared  against 
Persia,  and  Philip  was  chosen  commander  of  the  forces  of 
the  Grecian  states.  Sparta  sent  no  deputy,  and  Phocion 
recommended  the  Athenians  not  to  do  so  before  she 
knew  what  temiH  Philip  would  demand ;  but  his  advice 
was  not  followed.  After  having  prosecuted  his  prepara- 
tions to  some  extent,  the  king  consulted  the  oracle  and 
obtained  this  reply :  "the  garland  is  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  victim,  its  doom  is  fixed,  the  priest  is  waiting.'* 

Before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  he  gave  a  grand 
festival  at  iBga?  in  celebration  of  his  daughter's  nuptials. 
He  invited  deputies  from  every  state,  and  the  cities  sent 
magnificent  presents  to  the  leader  of  their  forces ;  among 
these  was  a  crown  ofiered  by  the  Athenians.  After  the 
banquet,  games  took  place.  Philip,  exhilarated  by  the 
gay  scene  and  full  of  sanguine  expectations  of  the  war 
in  which  he  had  united  the  Greeks,  desired  an  actor  who 
was  present,  to  recite  something  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  sang  of  regal  pomp,  of  high  hopes,  and  insati- 
able ambition,  of  the  steps  of  inexorable  Death,  by  whom 
the  wild  career  is  stopt,  and  who  buries  all  in  eternal 
gloom. 

The  next  day  the  entertainments  at  the  theatre  were  to 
take  place.  At  dawn  of  day  Philip  and  his  guests  and  at- 
tendants were  marshalled  in  state  order.  Gorgeous  statues 
of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods  were  carried  in  the  procession, 
and  with  these  a  figure  of  Philip  of  exquisite  workmanship 
was  profanely  associated.  Loud  cheers  burst  from  the 
crowd.  The  king  approached.  He  was  clad  in  a  white  robe 
and  crowned  with  a  wreath.  Prince  Alexander  walked  on 
one  side,  and  the  king  of  Epirus,  the  bridegroom,  on  the 
other.  The  guards  were  ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance 
that  the  king  might  show  the  Greeks  that  he  confided  in 
the  afiection  of  the  nation,  and  that  strangers  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  curiosity  to  see  so 
illustrious  a  person.  As  he  approached  the  theatre,  a 
young  Macedonian  stood  waiting,  as  if  he  desired  to  ad- 
dress him.  He  rushed  forward  and  plunged  his  sword  in 
Philip's  side;  he  fell:  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
dead.  The  murderer  sped  through  the  gates  of  the  city 
away  for  his  life.  Horses  were  ready  for  him,  "but  while 
some  of  the  crowd  rushed  round  the  king  others  pursued 
him.     He  was  mounting  his  horse,  but  in  doing  so  he 
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entangled  his  sandal  in  a  vine.  In  his  eager  struggle  to 
tear  away  he  fell,  the  pursuers  seized  him  as  he  was  try- 
ing to  rise,  and  killed  him.  The  youth's  name  was 
Pausanias.  His  grievance  was  that  thilip,  to  whom  he 
had  complained,  had  not  gone  into  his  cause  and  seen  jus- 
tice done  him.  Vague  suspicions  arose  that  Olympias 
and  Alexander  were  implicated  in  the  assassination.  They 
were  founded  merely  on  the  discord  which  had  prevailed 
in  Philip's  family. 

The  death  of  Philip  took  place  b.  c.  336,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Relate  what  occurred  at  Athens  on  the  seizure  of  Elatea. 
What  is  the  substance  of  the  address  of  Demosthenes  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Chsroneia. 
In  what  year  was  it  fought  ? 
In  what  year  did  Philip  die  ? 


CHAPTER  XCV. 

ALZXA17DEB.  THE  STATE  OF  OBEECE  AT  HIS  ACOESSION. 
niS  EXPEDITION  INTO  THBACE.  THE  DESTBUCTION  OP 
THEBES. 

Alexakdeb  III.,  sumamed  the  Great,  the  son  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  succeeded  Philip,  B.C.  336.  He  was  born  at 
Pella,  in  Macedonia,  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  35G.  Traces 
of  resemblance  have  been  remarked  between  the  mother 
and  son.  They  were  alike  in  strength  of  will,  depth  of 
passion,  and  love  of  power.  But  Alexander  was  open 
and  generous,  Olympias  was  revengeful  and  malicious. 
The  anecdotes  of  his  youth  discover  the  pecidiarities  of 
his  character,  which  are  lost  sight  of,  or  are  apparent  only 
in  transient  gleams,  in  the  record  of  the  conquest  whicn 
occupied  his  manhood.  In  the  child  there  was  the  en- 
thusmstic  daring  and  aspiring  spirit ;  the  taste  for  art, 
discovered  by  his  own  accomplishments,  and  the  eager 
thirst  for  knowledge,  shown  in  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  intercourse  with  strangers,  whicn  rendered  him  the 
greatest  and  the  most  enlightened  conqueror  of  antiquity. 
When  he  was  about  seven  vears  old  he  received  the 
Persian  ambassadors  in  the  absence  of  Philip.    They  re- 
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marked  the  superioritj  of  his  mannen  and  oonvenation. 
He  questioned  them  about  the  country  from  whence  they 
came,  asking  the  relative  distance  of  places,  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  how  the  king  spent  his  time.  He  wbb 
fond  of  praise,  but  sought  it  only  from  discriminaiiiig 
judges,  in  laudable  contests  with  worthy  competitors. 
When  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  enter  the 
foot  race  at  the  Olympic  games,  because  he  was  sure  of 
nctory,  and  his  fame  would  be  spread  through  Ghneeee^ 
he  replied  he  would  if  he  could  have  kings  to  compete 
with.  He  was  beautiful  in  person,  his  form  was  symme* 
trical,  and  though  he  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  he 
possessed  extraordinary  muscular  strength.  His  light  hair 
hung  in  natural  curls,  his  nose  was  aquiline,  the  moudi 
was  finely  formed,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  intellect  and 
penetration.  He  was  of  on  open  manly  temper,  and 
abhorred  all  that  was  mean  and  base.  The  story  of  hii 
taming  Bucephalus  is  well  known.  This  splendid  steed 
was  brought  to  Philip,  but  it  was  so  spirited  that  none  of 
his  attendants  durst  mount  it.  The  king  declined  the 
purchase,  thinking  that  though  it  was  a  fine  animal  yet 
it  would  be  useless,  because  it  was  vicious  and  tuunanage* 
able.  It  was  being  led  away,  when  Alexander,  who  had 
been  watching  it,  exclaimed,  "  What  an  excellent  horee 
are  they  going  to  lose  for  want  of  courage  to  ride  it" 
Philip  checked  him,  saying,  the  attendants  were  older 
than  tie  was  and  better  able  to  manage  the  horse.  The 
latter  assertion  Alexander  denied,  and  proved  his  doing 
so  no  vain  boast.  Observing  that  the  norse  was  fright- 
ened with  its  own  shadow,  he  turned  its  head  the  othflf 
way.  He  stroked  it  gently  till  it  became  quieter,  then  kt 
his  cloak  drop,  and  leapt  on  its  back,  and  without  irritatlag 
the  animal,  he  kept  a  firm  hand  over  it.  He  let  it  go  on 
quietly,  and  get  gradually  into  a  gallop,  and  attain  ito  ut- 
most speed,  then  urged  it  on  until  its  spirit  was  somewhat 
cooled.  The  king  and  his  attendants  looked  on  in  great 
anxiety;  presently  they  saw  the  prince  retom.  The 
horse  had  been  irritated  by  the  attempts  of  those  who 
were  stupified  by  alarm ;  Alexander  had  soothed  it  by  the 
gentleness  of  self-possessed  courage.  Philip  shed  tears 
of  jpy.  and  bade  him  seek  a  greater  kingdom.  The  horve 
was  called  Bucephalus  (ox-headed),  because  it  had  a  white 
spot  on  its  heaa.    The  incident  presented  a  subject  fer 
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iiflts,  and  there  were  many  representations  of  the  young 
rinoe  and  his  fiery  steed.  It  bore  him  to  many  of  his 
jctories.  He  lost  it  once  in  India,  and  proclaimed  he 
ould  put  the  people  to  the  sword  if  it  was  not  found, 
ad  the  fikvounte  was  restored  to  him. 

Leonidas,  a  relation  of  Olympias,  was  entrusted  with 
16  education  of  Alexander.  Tnis  nobleman  was  parsi- 
loniouB  and  severe.  He  accustomed  the  prince  to  plain 
foA  and  clothing.  Alexander  alluded  to  this  training  as 
lyantageous  to  him  when  he  was  in  the  east,  when  a  sump- 
loUB  banquet  was  prepared  for  him  by  a  Persian  lady. 
Le  said  Jjeonidas  bad  taught  him  to  disregard  luxu- 
ies ;  a  night's  march  rendered  a  plain  supper  acceptable, 
nd  a  light  supper  ensured  a  good  breakfast^  It  is  stated^ 
B  allowed  himself  but  short  periods  of  repose,  and  that 
hen  he  wished  to  meditate  long  on  a  subject  he  rested 
is  limbs  only,  but  hindered  himself  from  sleeping  by 
oldin^  in  his  hand,  outstretched  beyond  his  couch,  a 
idtal  Ball,  which  by  its  fall  would  awake  him.  He  was 
ctremely  religious,  and  it  was  his  delight  to  offer  splendid 
icrifices  to  the  gods.  He  was  casting  incense  profusely 
ito  the  fire,  when  the  thrifty  Leonidas  checked  him, 
lying,  he  should  not  bum  it  in  that  extravagant  way 
nore  he  had  conquered  the  countries  in  which  it  grew. 
Jezander  recollected  this  circumstance,  and  when  he 
tm  in  the  east  he  sent  Leonidas  a  hundred  talents  weiffht 
f  perfume,  saying,  he  hoped  he  would  no  longer  stmt 
legods. 

The  preceptor  to  whom  he  owned  himself  deeply  in- 
ebted,  and  whose  teaching  influenced  him,  and  strength- 
ned  and  developed  the  highest  faculties  of  his  mind,  was 
LTistotle,  under  whom  he  studied  four  years.  This  great 
bilosopher  was  bom  at  Stageira,  in  the  Chersonesus,  b.o. 
84.  Me  went  to  Athens,  which  was  as  Pericles  expressed 
f,  "  the  school  of  Greece,'*  and  studied  under  Plato,  who 
fed  to  call  him,  ''the  intellect  of  his  school,"  and  the 
upil  who  required  "  the  curb  rather  than  the  spur."  He 
lit  Athens  after  the  death  of  Plato,  while  Phihp  was  be- 
teging  Olynthus.  His  native  city  Stageira  was  one  of 
e  dependencies,  and  was  involved  m  its  ruin.  B.  C.  842, 
jristotle  received  an  invitation  from  Philip  to  become 
16  tutor  of  his  son.    As  a  mark  of  his  respect  the  king 

^  By  Qmntufl  Carthu. 
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caused  Stageira  to  be  restored  to  its  former  state.  Its 
ruined  houses  aud  desolate  looking  fields  again  assumed 
their  cheerful  aspect,  and  a  piece  of  ground  near  the 
temple  of  tlie  nymphs  was  set  apart  for  a  garden  for 
Aristotle.  It  was  ornamented  with  shady  walks,  statues, 
and  seats.  Here  Aristotle  instructed  Alexander  and 
other  noble  youths,  in  philosophy,  eloquence,  and  politics. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  omce  of  a  king«  expressly  for 
Alexander's  use,  and  taught  him  that  power  was  a  mightr 
instrument,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Alexandff 
was  capable  of  appreciating  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle's 
advice.  His  success  in  the  east  was  to  be  attributed  as 
much  to  prudence,  and  good  policy,  as  to  military  superi- 
ority. Aristotle  also  prepared  a  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad 
for  Alexander.  This  poem  afforded  him  the  most 
enthusiastic  delight.  He  is  said  to  have  revised  this 
edition ;  he  kept  it  as  a  precious  gem,  in  a  rich  casket, 
which  was  found  among  other  valuables  in  the  tent  of  the 
eastern  king. 

Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  received  pupila 
from  all  quarters.  They  were  afterwards  distinguished 
as  statesuien  and  literary  men.  He  taught  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  his  disciples  were  called  "  Peripatetic,"^  because  they 
received  his  instruction  in  the  walks.  Alexander  pro- 
moted the  cultivation  of  science,  and  was  fond  of  natural 
history.  To  assist  Aristotle  in  the  preparation  of  a  work 
on  this  subject  he  commanded  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire  to  furnish  him  with  facts  from  whence  he 
might  denve  information,  and  he  bestowed  on  him  the 
munificent  present  of  eight  hundred  talents. 

Thus*  under  propitious  nurture  the  mind  of  the  prince 
expanded  to  its  vigorous  and  majestic  growth.  His  cou- 
rage and  bodily  strength  appeared  capable  of  enduring 
any  fatigue.  Neither  toil  nor  danger  deterred  him  firom 
the  prosecution  of  the  great  enterprises  he  conceived. 
His  military  forces  were  admirably  trained,  and  he  knew 
how  to  dissipate  the  fears  of  his  soldiers  and  to  inspire 
them  with  his  own  valour.  He  was  ever  ready  to  lead 
the  way  and  to  share  their  labours.  In  business  he  was 
acute  and  sagacious,  and  honourable  in  the  observance  of 
treaties.  In  war  his  self-possession  enabled  him  to  take 
prompt  advantage  of  the  errors  of  a  foe.     He  was  above 

^  Peripatos,  walk. 
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the   pleasures  of  luxury   luid  diasipiitiou,  and  bestowed, 
rather  than  expended,  his  wealth. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  PhiMp  occasioned  great  joy 
through  Greece  among  the  states  who  had  yielded  to 
hia  Bupremacj  from  the  consciousness  that  resistance 
would  be  hopeless.  Demosthenes  had  received  private 
information  of  the  event,  and  hoped  now  to  rouse  the 
Athenians  to  overthrow  the  power  to  which  they  had 
become  subservient.  He  declared,  before  the  Coimcil  of 
Five  hundred,  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  ;  that  Zeus  and 
Athene  had  communicated  to  him  that  good  fortime  was 
about  to  befal  the  state.  Tidings  of  the  death  of  Philip 
arrived  at  that  time.  The  people  were  overjoyed,  and 
offered  sacriiico.  Demosthenes  had  lost  his  only  child  a 
few  days  before,  nevertheless  he  appeared  crowned,  and 
in  a  white  robe.  His  political  adversaries  reproached 
him  for  his  want  of  natural  affection.  He  felt  it  was  a 
crisis,  and  desired  to  spur  the  Athenians  into  action ;  and 
he  shrank  not  from  any  personal  exertion.  He  appears 
not  to  have  duly  appreciated  the  talents  of  the  yoimg 
king,  or  he  affected  to  despise  him,  that  the  Athenians 
might  not  be  deterred  by  dread  from  opposition  to  his 
power.  He  said,  he  believed  Alexander  would  not  stir 
from  Macedon,  but  said  he  would  be  satisfied  to  walk 
about  Pella,  and  inspect  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods. 
He  called  him  *'  Margites."  There  was  a  poem  bearing 
that  name,  which  described  a  person  of  whom  it  was 
said — 

"  For  much  he  knew,  but  every  thing  knew  ill.'' 

And— 

"  Him,  or  to  dig,  or  plough,  the  gods  denied, 
A  perfect  blockhead  in  whatever  he  tried.'* 

The  variety  of  Alexander's  studies,  might  have  elicited 
this  sarcasm  from  Demosthenes.  He  soon  foimd  from 
experience,  the  capacity  of  the  prince  had  not  been 
overtasked  ;  it  enabled  him  to  attain  superiority  in  what- 
ever he  undertook.  Demosthenes  declared,  "  that  glory 
was  now  to  be  purchased  only  with  blood ;"  words  his 
adversary  jEschines  quoted  against  him  in  the  long  con- 
test about  the  crown.  He  meant,  that  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  and  the  former  position  of  Athens,  could 
be  recovered  only  by  a  desperate  struggle. 
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Bides.  They  attempted  to  collect  near  one  of  the  tem- 
ples, but  soon  perceived  that  their  case  was  hopeless. 
The  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  spoils  were  given 
to  the  auxiliaries ;  and  the  houses  were  burnt.  The 
lands,  except  those  that  were  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
were  divided  among  the  soldiers.  The  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  escaped  the  sword,  were  sold  as  slaves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  priests,  the  friends  of  Alexander, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  poet  Pindar,  whose  house 
was  left  standing.  Some  fugitives  escaped  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  kindly  treated.  The  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  was  regarded  as 
the  just  retribution  of  heaven  on  its  past  crimes,  on  its 
desertion  of  the  common  cause  at  tne  invasion  of  the 
Persians,  its  injustice  and  severity  towards  Platsa,  and 
vindictive  feeling  towards  Athens,  evinced  in  the  vote 
given  by  its  envoy  that  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 

By  whom  was  Philip  succeeded  ? 

Give  some  account  of  Aristotle. 

Describe  the  state  of  Greece  at  the  death  of  Philip. 

What  steps  did  Alexander  take  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Thebes. 

In  what  year  was  it  destroyed  ? 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

AL£XA^^D£B  AlTD   THE  ATKEITULNS. 

The  Athenians  were  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  nrrv'steries,  when  the  dreadfnl  news  of  the 
event  of  the  Theban  revolt  reached  Athens.  Consterna- 
tion took  possession  of  them.  Alexander,  triumphant 
over  all  who  had  attempted  to  oppose  him,  might  shortlT 
appear  with  his  victorious  army  in  Attica ;  for  he  was  wdl 
aware  that  it  was  from  the  independent  party  in  Athens, 
incited  by  Demosthenes,  that  the  elements  which  had 
produced  these  outbreaks  had  been  evolved.  Their 
valuable  property  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  city ; 
an  assembly  was  called — ten  ambassadors  were  chosen  by 
the  advice  of  Demades.  These  were  to  go  to  Alexander, 
and  endeavour  to  allay  his  anger,  by  congratulation  on 
his  late  brilliant  success  in  arms.  This  orator  was  now 
gaining  considerable  influence :  his  reputation  was  built 
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on  the  ruin  of  that  of  Demosthenes.  Each  represents 
the  state  of  the  city,  as  it  was  during  the  time  he  enjoyed 
power  in  its  councils.  Demosthenes  headed  its  citizens 
in  their  desperate  struggle  for  the  independence  they  had 
once  so  manfully  maintained:  Demades  at  the  head 
of  a  corrupt  and  debased  populace,  opposed  their  efforts, 
o?erpowemi  their  party,  and  without  a  sigh  yielded  the 
greatness  which  the  city  had  acquired  by  the  wisdom 
and  devotion  of  those  who  would  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  her  cause.  His  character  was  thus  described, — 
'*  He  was  a  man  who  by  birth  and  education  seemed  des- 
tined to  meanness  and  obscurity :  but,  as  the  Athenian 
assembly  admitted  persons  of  all  ranks  and  occupations 
to  speaik  their  sentiments,  his  powers  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  his  countrymen ;  and  raised  him,  from  the 
low  condition  of  a  common  mariner,  to  the  administration 
and  direction  of  public  affairs.  His  private  life  was 
stained  with  those  brutal  excesses,  which  frequently 
attend  the  want  of  early  culture,  and  an  intercourse  with 
the  inferior  and  least  refined  part  of  mankind.  His  con- 
duct, as  a  leader  and  minister,  was  not  actuated  by  the 
principles  of  delicate  honour  and  integrity :  and  his  elo- 
quence seems  to  have  received  a  tincture  from  his  original 
condition.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  strong,  bold,  and 
what  we  call  a  blunt  speaker ;  whose  manner,  rude  and 
daring,  and  sometimes  borderiug  on  extravagance,  had 
oftentimes  a  greater  effect  than  the  more  corrected  style  of 
other  speakers  who  confined  themselves  within  the  bounds 
of  decorum  and  good  breeding."  Plutarch  called  him 
the  "  shipwreck  *'  or  ruin  of  the  state.  He  came  forward 
against  Demosthenes  when  Philip  besieged  Olynthus.  He 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  Taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  afibrded,  he  ingratiated  him- 
self by  flattery  into  the  favour  of  king  Philip,  and  accepted 
handsome  presents  from  him.  He  acquired  considerable 
property  by  bribes  ;  for  he  was  so  mean  and  sordid  that 
nothing  in  this  way  came  amiss.  He  constantly  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Philip  and  Alexander  from  inter- 
ested motives. 

Alexander  received  the  embassy  now  sent  by  the  ad- 
vice of  this  demagogue  with  urbanity,  though  doubtless 
he  felt  great  contempt  for  the  insincerity  of  the  people, 
and  clearly  perceived  that  the  motive  which  had  induced 
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Bides.    They  attempted  to  collect  near  one  of  the  tem- 

?le8,  but  soon  perceived  tliat  their  case  was  hopeless, 
'he  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground ;  spoUs  were  given 
to  the  auxiliaries ;  and  the  houses  were  burnt.  The 
lands,  except  those  that  were  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
were  divided  among  the  soldiers.  The  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  escaped  the  sword,  were  sold  as  slaves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  priests,  the  friends  of  Alexander, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  poet  Pindar,  whose  house 
was  left  standing.  Some  fugitives  escaped  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  kindly  treated.  The  destruction  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Greece,  was  regarded  as 
the  just  retrioution  of  heaven  on  its  past  crimes,  on  its 
desertion  of  the  common  cause  at  the  invasion  of  the 
Persians,  its  injustice  and  severity  towards  Plataea,  and 
vindictive  feeling  towards  Athens,  evinced  in  the  vote 
given  by  its  envoy  that  the  city  should  be  destroyed. 

By  whom  was  Philip  succeeded  ? 

Give  some  account  of  Aristotle. 

Describe  the  state  of  Greece  at  the  death  of  Philip. 

What  steps  did  Alexander  take  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Thebes. 

In  what  year  was  it  destroyed  ? 


CHAPTER  XCVI. 

ALEXAIfDEE  AND   THE  ATHENLANS. 

The  Athenians  were  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  when  the  dreadful  news  of  the 
event  of  the  TPheban  revolt  reached  Athens.  Consterna- 
tion took  possession  of  them.  Alexander,  triumphant 
over  all  who  had  attempted  to  oppose  him,  might  shortly 
appear  with  his  victorious  army  in  Attica ;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  it  was  from  the  independent  party  in  Athens, 
incited  by  Demosthenes,  that  the  elements  which  had 
produced  these  outbreaks  had  been  evolved.  Their 
valuable  property  was  removed  and  placed  in  the  city ; 
an  assembly  was  called — ten  ambassadors  were  chosen  by 
the  advice  of  Demades.  These  were  to  go  to  Alexander, 
and  endeavour  to  allay  his  anger,  by  congratulation  on 
his  late  brilliant  success  in  arms.  This  orator  was  now 
gaining  considerable  influence  :  his  reputation  was  built 
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n  the  ruin  of  that  of  Demosthenes.  Each  represents 
he  state  of  the  city,  as  it  was  during  the  time  he  enjoyed 
ower  in  its  councils.  Demosthenes  headed  its  citizens 
1  their  desperate  struggle  for  the  independence  they  had 
noe  so  manfully  maintained:  Demades  at  the  head 
f  a  corrupt  and  debased  populace,  opposed  their  efforts, 
verpowered  their  party,  and  without  a  sigh  yielded  the 
reatness  which  the  city  had  acquired  by  the  wisdom 
nd  devotion  of  those  who  would  have  sacrificed  their 
ves  in  her  cause.  His  character  was  thus  described, — 
He  was  a  man  who  by  birth  and  education  seemed  des- 
ined  to  meanness  and  obscurity :  but,  as  the  Athenian 
ssemblv  admitted  persons  of  all  ranks  and  occupations 
0  speak  their  sentiments,  his  powers  soon  recom- 
lended  him  to  his  coimtrymen ;  and  raised  him,  from  the 
jw  condition  of  a  common  mariner,  to  the  administration 
nd  direction  of  public  affairs.  His  private  life  was 
fcained  with  those  brutal  excesses,  which  frequently 
ttend  the  want  of  early  cultiire,  and  an  intercourse  witn 
he  inferior  and  least  refined  part  of  mankind.  His  con- 
uct,  as  a  leader  and  minister,  was  not  actuated  by  the 
rinciples  of  delicate  honour  and  integrity :  and  his  elo- 
uence  seems  to  have  received  a  tincture  from  his  original 
ondition.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  strong,  bold,  and 
rhat  we  call  a  blunt  speaker ;  whose  manner,  rude  and 
firing,  and  sometimes  bordering  on  extravagance,  had 
ftentimes  a  greater  effect  than  the  more  corrected  style  of 
ther  speakers  who  confined  themselves  within  the  bounds 
f  decorum  and  good  breeding.'*  Plutarch  called  him 
he  "  shipwreck  "  or  ruin  of  the  state.  He  came  forward 
gainst  Demosthenes  when  Philip  besieged  Olynthus.  He 
TBB  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  Taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  afforded,  he  ingratiated  him- 
elf  by  flattery  into  the  favour  of  king  Philip,  and  accepted 
landsome  presents  from  him.  He  acquired  considerable 
ffoperty  by  bribes ;  for  he  was  so  mean  and  sordid  that 
lothing  in  this  way  came  amiss.  He  constantly  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Philip  and  Alexander  from  inter- 
iflted  motives. 

Alexander  received  the  embassy  now  sent  by  the  ad- 
ice  of  this  demagogue  with  urbanity,  though  doubtless 
le  felt  great  contempt  for  the  insincerity  of  the  people, 
ud  clearly  perceived  that  the  motive  which  had  induced 
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them  to  make  this  awkward  attempt  to  please  him,  was 
dread  of  the  resentment  they  were  conscious  thej  had 
incurred.  He  wrote  to  the  Athenians  demanding  that 
they  should  deliver  up  Demosthenes  and  eight  other 
leading  orators.  To  the  influence  of  these  men,  he  said, 
the  battle  of  ChsBroneia,  and  all  the  other  calamities  which 
had  befallen  Greece  might  be  traced  ;  it  was  at  their  in- 
stigation that  Thebes  had  revolted.  Fhocion  advised  the 
request  should  be  complied  with  to  avert  greater  evik 
If  he  were  of  the  number  of  those  demanded,  he  said, 
he  would  cheerfully  sacrifice  himself  to  purchase  Bssbtjr 
for  the  people.  But  Demosthenes  reminded  the  assem- 
bly of  tne  fable  in  which  the  wolves  required  the  sheep 
to  surrender  their  watch-dogs.  To  concede  to  the  re- 
quest now  made  by  the  Macedonian  king,  would  be  tan- 
tamount to  delivering  up  the  city  into  his  hands.  Fmallj 
the  friends  of  Demosthenes  bribed  Demades  to  go  and 
intercede  with  Alexander.  He  was  successftd ;  Alexan- 
der, either  out  of  respect  for  the  city,  or  because  he  was 
eager  to  set  out  on  his  expedition  in  the  east,  fireely  fo^ 
gave  the  Athenians. 

Alexander  returned  to  Macedon  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  ^^gsB.  According  to  tradition, 
the  name  of  this  city  had  been  chan&;ed  by  Caranus,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  who  founded  the  Argeian  line  of 
kings  in  Macedonia.  He  had  been  advised  by  an  oracle 
to  seek  an  empire  by  the  ^dance  of  goats :  he  and  the 
Greeks  who  accompanied  him  did  so,  and  were  led  into 
Edessa,  which  he  made  the  seat  of  his  empire  and  called 
MgeB,  A  report  was  now  spread  that  the  statue  of 
Orpheus,  the  son  of  the  muse  Calliope,  whose  macfic  lyre 
attracted  even  trees  and  stones,  had  emitted  perspiration. 
The  soothsayers  laboured  to  discover  what  this  prodigy 
might  portend.  Aristander  bade  Alexander  rejoice;  it 
meant,  ne  said,  that  the  noble  deeds  he  was  about  to  per- 
form, would  supply  abundance  of  subjects  for  the  poets. 
Antipater  was  left  regent  of  Macedonia  with  a  consider- 
able military  force ;  Alexander  bestowed  such  munificent 
Presents  upon  his  friends,  that  Perdiccas  inquired  what  he 
ad  reserved  for  himself.     "  My  hopes,"  was  the  answer. 

What  occurred  between  Alexander  and  the  Athenians  after  the 
destmction  of  Thebes  ? 
Describe  the  character  of  Demades. 
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THE  FEBSIAK  EMFIBE.     TBE  DEFABTUEE  OF  ALEXAKSEB 
FOB  ASIA.      THE   BATTLE   OF   THE   GBANICUS. 

The  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  twenty  satrapies, 
each  intrusted  to  a  governor  or  satrap.  The  satraps  were 
appointed  bj  the  king,  but  in  process  of  time  succeeded 
bv  nereditary  right.  Each  satrapy  paid  tribute  to  the  king, 
dyrus,  by  whom  the  empire  was  founded,  imposed  no 
stated  tribute,  but  accepted  presents  voluntarily  offered. 
This  state  of  things  continued  during  the  life  of  his 
successor  Cambyses,  but  Darius  imposed  taxes  on  the 
provinces.  It  was  therefore  a  saying  among  the  Per- 
sians, that  "  Cyrus  governed  them  like  a  father,  Cambyses 
(who  was  stem)  like  a  master,  and  Darius  like  a 
merchant." 

The  Persian  empire  was  of  immense  extent ;  it  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Gh:eek 
colonies  settled  there,  Syria,  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Media,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  India.  Such  was  the  field 
now  open  to  Alexander  of  Macedon.  The  independence 
of  the  small  states  constituting  the  Greek  nation,  who 
had  BO  gloriously  distinguished  themselves  in  past  times, 
had  £Edlen  before  the  genius,  vigour,  and  the  ambition  of 
Philip.  Alexander  had  after  a  struggle  established  him- 
self with  a  firm  footing  on  the  same  position,  and  he  now 
headed  their  combined  army  to  foreign  conquests.  We 
shall  observe  that  he  strove  to  carry  with  him  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  nation. 

He  set  out  on  his  march  in  the  spring  of  334  B.C. ;  his 
forces  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  five 
thousand  horse,  of  these  infantry  twelve  thousand  were 
Macedonians,  seven  thousand  were  allies,  and  five  thou- 
sand mercenaries.  The  Macedonians,  who  constituted 
the  principal  portion,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  military 
training.  Philip  had  improved  and  strengthened  the 
large  mass  called  the  Phalanx,  before  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  described  in  Homer. 

An  iron  scene  gleams  dreadfcd  o'er  the  fields, 
Armour  in  armour  locked  and  shields  in  shields. 
Spears  lean  on  spears,  on  targets  targets  throng : 
Helms  struck  on  helms,  and  man  drove  man  along. 
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He  drew  up  his  men  in  tliis  fonn.  The  soldiers  wore 
a  hehnet,  breast-plate,  and  greaves ;  their  persons  were 
protected  by  a  large  shield  ;  their  weapons  were  a  sarissa 
or  spear  twenty-four  feet  long,  peculiar  to  the  Mace- 
donians, used  both  to  throw  and  to  thrust,  and  a  sword. 
The  spearmen  of  Philip  were  Macedonian  nobles :  they 
were  highly  educated  and  accomplished  men  who  guard^ 
his  person,  attending  him  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
dined  at  his  table,  yet  he  never  allowed  any  infringement 
of  discipline  among  them.  A  severe  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  one,  because  he  left  his  company  on  a  march  to 
set  refreshment,  and  another  was  put  to  death  for  laying 
down  his  arms  that  he  might  plunder  with  greater 
facility.  The  phalanx  in  the  time  of  Alexander  was 
sixteen  thousand  strong :  it  was  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  was  therefore  called  the  quadruple  phalanx,  each 
division  consisted  of  four  thousand  men  drawn  up  in  files 
sixteen  deep. 

There  was  little  to  keep  the  various  provinces  forming 
the  empire  of  Persia  in  union,  or  to  ensure  their  fidelity 
to  their  king.  His  safety  was  rather  in  the  mutual  mis> 
trust  of  his  powerful  subjects  than  in  their  loyal  attach- 
ment to  liimself. 

The  military  force  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  and 
when  important  occasions  arose  the  king  hired  Greeks  to 
fight  his  battles.  Darius  III.,  surnamed  Codomannus, 
fiOed  the  throne  at  this  time.  He  was  an  excellent  prince, 
and  distinguished  by  his  military  talents  and  personal 
beauty.  Before  he  came  to  the  throne  he  had  been  made 
satrap  of  Armenia  by  the  king  of  Persia,  for  the  prowess 
be  had  displayed  in  a  single  combat. 

On  his  route  into  Asia,  Alexander  visited  Eleus  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  offered  sacrifices  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Homeric  hero  Protesilaos,  who,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  poet,  had  been  slain  on  the  Trojan  shore ; 
he  hoped  thus  to  avert  so  unhappy  a  fate  from  himself. 
The  care  of  transporting  the  army  from  Sestos  across  the 
Hellespont  to  Abydos,  in  Asia,  was  committed  to  Pa^ 
meuio.  As  he  crossed  over,  Alexander  poured  a  libation 
from  a  golden  cup  to  Poseidon  and  the  Nereids.  Arrived 
at  the  Asiatic  shore  he  leapt  on  land  and  hurled  his  spear 
into  the  ground,  as  if  he  felt  himself  its  predestined  con- 
queror.    He  marked  the  place  on  which  he  landed  by  the 
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erection  of  altan.  He  now  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
rivid  scenes  of  the  Iliad  are  described  to  have  taken 
place.  He  believed  himself  to  be  the  descendant  of  the 
hero  Achilleus  by  the  mother's  side,  and  doubtless  his  en- 
thusiastic and  imaginative  mind  re-peopled  the  shore  with 
the  living  hosts  of  the  poet.  Probably  through  all  his 
victorious  and  triumphant  career  he  never  experienced 
deeper  pleasure  than  amid  the  haunted  tombs  and  altars 
of  the  Troad.  He  offered  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Athene, 
and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  manes  of  Priam,  lest  hia 
resentment  might  light  on  a  descendant  of  Achilleus.  He 
visited  the  tomb  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  hung  upon  its 
column  a  garland  of  flowers :  he  was  to  be  envied,  he 
said,  in  having  his  actions  recorded  by  so  great  a  poet  as 
Homer. 

From  the  temple  of  Athene  he  took  consecrated  armour ; 
it  was  borne  before  him  in  his  expedition.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded presents  of  crowns  were  brought  him  from  various 
quarters.  He  was  approaching  the  river  Granicus,  when 
his  scouts  brought  news  that  the  Persian  army  was  drawn 
up  on  the  other  side.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Parmenio 
that  the  Greek  army  should  encamp  here.  He  thought 
the  passdge  of  the  river  would  be  attempted  at  great  dis- 
advantage. The  Persians  would  make  their  attack  from 
an  eminence,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  were  steep  and 
rugged;  he  was  unwilling  to  begin  with  an  action  in 
which  success  appeared  doubtful,  because  a  failure  might 
depress  the  spirits  of  his  men.  Alexander  said,  that  after 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  a  little  stream  ought  to  be  no 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  army. 

The  Persian  army,  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  bank,  was 
40,000  strong,  and  was  commanded  by  the  satraps  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  and  Memnon,  a  distinguished  Greek.  They 
quickly  discerned  the  Macedonian  king.  He  wore  bril- 
liant armour,  and  they  observed  the  respectful  manner  of 
those  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  For  a  time  the  two 
armies  gazed  on  each  other  in  silence,  the  Persians  wait- 
ing until  the  Greeks  should  enter,  intending  to  attack 
them  then.  Part  of  the  Greek  army  at  Alexander's  com- 
mand entered  the  river.  The  Persians  immediately  as- 
sailed them  with  showers  of  darts,  and  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued.  The  Gh*eeks,  armed  with  long  spears,  endeavour- 
ing to  push  their  way  and  ascend  the  slippery  bank,  while 
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the  best  troops  of  the  Persian  cavalry  tried  to  force  them 
back.  A  great  number  of  Macedonians  fell.  Alexander 
mounted  his  steed,  and  addressing  a  few  encouraging 
words  to  those  around  him,  led  on  the  right  wing.  The 
trumpets  sounded,  the  men  raised  their  war  shout,  dashed 
into  the  river,  and  crossed  it  in  a  slanting  direction, 
making  towards  the  point  where  the  battle  raged  the 
most  fiercely.  Wherever  the  king  went  a  terrible  scene 
of  bloodshed  ensued.  Thus  the  Macedonians  won  their 
way.  Troop  after  troop  gained  the  shore.  In  vain  did 
the  Persians  attempt  to  repel  them.  Here  Alexander 
had  a  narrow  escape.  He  had  led  on  his  men  against 
Mithridates,  the  king's  sou-in-law,  whom  he  had  descried 
mounted  on  a  splendid  horse  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
and  unhorsed  him  with  his  spear.  At  that  moment 
Bhsesaces  struck  Alexander  on  the  head  and  broke  the 
crest  oft*  his  helmet;  Alexander  pierced  him  in  the 
heart  with  a  javelin,  and  he  fell.  Then  Spithridates,  a 
Persian,  came  behind  and  was  on  the  point  of  killing  the 
king,  and  had  raised  his  arm  to  deal  the  deadly  blow  when 
Cleitus  cut  it  oft*  with  a  sabre.  This  Macedonian  who 
had  thus  saved  the  king's  life  was  the  brother  of  his  nurse 
Lanice.  The  Persian  army  began  to  give  way  at  the 
point  where  Alexander  had  attacked  it,  and  after  the 
centre  was  broken,  the  wings  were  quickly  put  to  flight 
Alexander  refrained  from  pursuit,  but  turned  his  forces 
against  the  mercenaries  who  were  stupifted  by  the  disaster 
they  had  witnessed.  In  this  state  they  were  surrounded, 
and  were  nearly  all  put  to  the  sword  or  made  prisoners. 
The  Persians  lost  about  1,000  men  and  a  great  many 
officers  in  this  engagement.  Alexander  ordered  the  artist 
Lysippus  to  make  statues  of  brass  of  twenty-fiye  of  hi« 
guards  who  fell.  They  were  placed  in  Dium,  in  Mace- 
donia. Lysippus  rose  to  eminence  by  copying  firom 
nature.  At  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  asked  a 
celebrated  painter,  what  masters  he  should  study  P  the 
painter  replied  by  pointing  to  a  group  of  men.  He  made 
several  statues  of  Alexander,  in  which  he  faithfully  re- 
presented his  defect,  the  inclination  of  the  head  to  one 
side;  they  were  nevertheless  expressive  and  beautiful. 
It  was  the  will  of  the  king  that  Apelles  should  paint  him 
and  Lysippus  make  his  statue.  The  other  soldiers  who 
fell  were  buried  with  their  arms.     Alexander  visited  the 
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dldiers  who  were  wounded  and  allowed  each  the  gratifi- 
eition  of  describing  his  actions.  He  sent  three  hundred 
aits  of  Persian  armour  to  the  Athenians,  who  hung  it  in 
lie  temple  of  Athene.  This  inscription  was  placed  over 
; :  ^  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  all  the  G-reeks,  ex- 
ept  the  Lacedemonians,  devoted  these  spoils  taken  from 
be  barbarians  inhabiting  Asia."  Alexander  sent  the 
hreeks  in  the  pay  of  Persia  in  chains  to  prison  in  Mace- 
onia,  because  they  had  fought  against  their  countrymen. 

GiTe  some  aoconnt  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Describe  the  battle  of  Granicus. 
In  what  year  was  it  fought  ? 
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AJtDIS.  EPHESVS.  MILETUS.  HALIOABNASSUS.  MEM- 
KOir.  THE  CON8PIEACT.  GOEDIUJii.  THE  PHT8ICIA2T 
PHILIP. 

l8  Alexander  proceeded^  he  appointed  governors  over 
!ie  satrapies  he  subdued.  The  &me  of  a  victory  spread 
long  way,  and  while  one  city  was  forced  to  yield  to 
im,  many  peaceably  tendered  their  surrender.  Galas, 
ho  had  served  under  Philip,  and  commanded  the  Thes- 
ilian  cavalry,  was  made  governor  under  Macedonia  of 
leaser  Phrygia,  and  Paphlagonia  was  afterwards  annexed 
)  his  territory,  Alexander  receiving  the  tribute  formerly 
aid  the  Persian  king.  After  the  battle  of  Granicus,  he 
larchcd  towards  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
lydia.  His  mode  of  life  at  this  time,  and  generally 
peaking,  was  temperate  and  regular.  He  firequently 
it  at  the  feast ;  but  this  arose  not  from  any  love  for 
xcessive  indulgence,  but  because  he  derived  pleasure 
x)m  conversation,  for  which  he  possessed  peculiar  talents, 
lutarch  states,  that  few  princes  excelled  him  in  this ; 
ud  we  may  easily  credit  the  account,  for  he  was  intel- 
H^tual,  vivacious,  and  of  a  generous  and  kindly  spirit, 
[is  manner  to  his  guests  was  marked  by  benevolence 
ad  courtesy ;  yet  he  never  allowed  this  love  of  con- 
ivial  enjoyment  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
uty.      When  action  and  exertion  were   necessary,  he 
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was  ready  at  a  moment's  call.  The  performance  of  so 
much  during  a  short  life,  was  the  natural  fruit  of  this 
never-failing  vigour  of  character.  He  is  accused  of 
talking  too  much  of  his  military  glory,  and  thus  he 
afforded  an  opening  to  those  who  sought  his  favour  by 
flattering  his  vanity.  The  more  sensible  portion  of  the 
company  found  themselves  placed  in  a  dilemma,  for  they 
did  not  choose  to  descend  to  join  in  this ;  at  the  same 
time  they  felt  that  the  king  might  be  offended  at  their 
silence.  It  w»i8  Alexander's  habit  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  when  he  rose  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he  was  not 
occupied  with  inspecting  military  exercises,  he  amused 
himself  with  reading  and  hunting. 

Sardis  yielded  to  the  king.  When  he  was  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  he  was  met  by  Mithrenes,  the  governor, 
and  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  who  placed  the  citadel 
and  royal  treasures  in  hid  hands.  Sardis  was  situated 
on  a  rock,  and  was  surrounded  by  three  walla.  The 
king  entered  it  attended  by  Mithrenes.  He  observed 
it  was  garrisoned  by  Persians,  and  well  fortified.  He 
made  Pausanias,  one  of  his  own  officers,  the  governor, 
and  another  was  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue.  He 
granted  the  inhabitants  the  privilege  of  using  their 
own  laws,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  after  the 
Persian  conquest.  It  was  his  policy  to  amalgamate 
the  Greeks  with  the  conquered  natives ;  it  was  pro- 
bably this  intention  that  determined  him  on  the  erection 
of  a  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  in  the  city.  While 
he  was  yet  undecided  in  what  part  of  the  town  the 
building  should  stand,  a  violent  storm  took  place.  From 
the  manner  in  which  it  fell,  the  Greeks  discovered  an 
indication  from  the  gods,  that  the  site  of  the  proposed 
temple  was  to  be  the  spot  occupied  by  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Lydian  kings.  The  king  showed  great  respect 
to  the  ex- governor,  and  afterwardii  appointed  him  satrap 
of  Armenia.  He  conferred  the  satrapy  of  Lydia,  whi<4 
had  belonged  to  Spithridates,  on  Asander,  and  gave  him 
a  sufficient  military  force  to  maintain  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  Greeks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Ephesus,  were 
divided  into  two  political  parties  ;  one  supported  by  the 
Persian  Government,  upheld  oligarchy,  while  the  other 
wished   to   establish    democracy.      They  had  formerly 
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hoped  to  receive  support  from  Philip,  and  their  hopes 
now  revived  at  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  Amjmtas,  a 
Macedonian,  who  had  left  his  country,  and  hated  Alex- 
ander, now  fled  at  his  approach,  and  with  him  the  mer- 
cenary troops  placed  in  the  city  by  Memnon.  Amyntas 
was  received  at  the  court  of  Darius,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  Q-reeks  in  his  service  conferred  on  him. 
Alexander  established  a  democracy.  The  Greek  demo- 
cratic party  now  triumphant,  used  their  recently  acquired 
strength  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  oligarchical  party, 
supported  by  the  Persians,  who  had  risen  against  them, 
and  thrown  down  the  statue  of  king  Philip.  But  Alex- 
ander interfered,  and  put  a  stop  to  these  tumultuous  pro- 
ceedingsi  which  were  only  likely  to  bring  calamities  upon 
the  citizens.  He  further  endeared  himself  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  by  allowing  the  tribute  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
erection  of  a  very  costly  temple  to  Artemis,  their  former 
temple  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  Alex- 
ander was  bom.  He  afterwards  offered  to  take  the  whole 
expense  upon  himself,  provided  the  inhabitants  would  al- 
low him  to  inscribe  his  name  on  it.  They  declined  his  pro- 
posal, with  the  soothing  reply,  that  it  did  not  become  one 
god  to  erect  a  temple  to  another.  Alexander  celebrated 
a  festival  in  honour  of  Artemis,  and  bis  soldiers,  arrayed 
in  their  military  accoutrements,  joined  the  procession. 

He  now  marched  to  Miletus,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  the  parent  state  of  seventy  or 
eighty  colonies.  Hegesistratus,  the  Persian  governor,  had 
thoughts  of  surrendering,  and  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  Alexander  on  the  subject.  But  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Persian  army  was  approaching  the  neigh- 
bourhood, induced  him  to  change  his  mind.  This  city 
and  Halicamassus  stood  a  siege,  and  were  taken,  after 
which  all  the  other  cities  around  them  surrendered.  On 
his  way  into  Caria,  Alexander  was  met -by  Ada,  the  widow 
of  the  former  satrap.  According  to  the  law,  the  satrapy 
belonged  to  her,  but  she  had  been  dispossessed,  and  at 
the  death  of  the  usurper,  Darius  had  appointed  his  son. 
Ada  now  retained  only  one  city,  which  she  offered  to 
Alexander.  After  he  had  reduced  all  Caria,  he  reinstated 
her  in  the  position  which  rightly  belonged  to  her,  and 
she  held  the  government  of  the  province  under  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire.     These  mutual  acts  of  good  will  pro- 
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duced  a  friendly  feeling  between  them.    Ada  used  to  call 
Alexander  "  hep  son." 

The  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  married,  were 
allowed  leave  of  absence  during  the  winter,  for  whieh 
boon  they  felt  very  grateful  to  the  king.  Fresh  recruila 
were  to  accompany  them  on  their  return. 

Information  was  brought  the  king,  that  a  oonspiia^ 
against  his  life  had  been  formed  by  one  of  his  officers,  u 
appeared  that  Alexander  the  son  of  .^Iropus,  on  whom 
the  king  had  conferred  the  command  of  the  Thessatian 
horse,  ^ter  Galas  resigned  it  to  take  possession  of  hk 
satrapy,  had  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  witih 
Darius  through  Amyntas,  the  traitor  who  had  fled  from 
Ephesus.  The  king  of  Persia  had  offered  him  a  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver,  and  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  if  he 
would  murder  Alexander ;  their  messenger  was  taken  b)r 
Parmenio,  a  general  in  the  king's  army,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  him.  The  treachery  of  tms  conspirator  was 
the  more  infamous  &om  the  favours  and  kindness  he  had 
received  from  the  king.  He  had  been  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Philip,  and  was  the  only  guilty  person  who  had 
gone  unpunished.  Alexander  had  not  only  forgiven  him, 
but  had  forwarded  his  interests.  His  guilt  was  now 
clearly  proved,  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  and  carried 
with  the  army.  Alexander  would  not  put  him  to  death, 
because  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Antipater,  the  Ee- 
gent  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  desired  to  maintain  a 
friendly  feeling.  It  is  said,  that  while  the  king  was  re- 
posing in  the  day,  a  swallow  hovered  chirping  around  him. 
The  noise  disturbed  his  slumber,  he  endeavoured  to  scare 
her  away  with  his  hand,  but  still  she  chirped  on,  pitched 
now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  and  perched  her- 
self on  the  monarch's  head.  The  incident  appeared  to 
him  strange,  and  he  related  it  to  a  soothsayer  of  Tel- 
messua,  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  were  believed  to  be 
gifted  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  the  art  of  interpreting 
prodigies.  He  was  told  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  and  that  it  would  all  be  discovered.  This  story  is 
related  by  Arrian  of  Nicomedia,  called  by  the  Athenians 
"the  young  Xenophon,"  probably  because  the  lustory 
written  by  him  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  the  east 
resembled  that  by  Xenophon  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks 
through  Asia  MinoT. 
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WUle  Alexander  was  thus  reducing  cities  and  pro- 
vinces to  the  Grecian  power,  Memnon  the  Bhodian,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  talented  of  Darius's  officers, 
concerted  a  plan  for  his  destruction.  He  had  gained 
Chios  and  Lesbos,  and  was  forming  a  union  with  the 
anti-Macedonian  part^  in  Greece.  The  Spartans  and 
several  other  states,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  inde- 
pendence  of  Gbeece,  were  preparing  to  join  nim.  The 
design  was  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  Alex- 
ander and  his  European  subjects.  It  was  hoped  his  armj 
would  sink  before  the  hosts  of  the  east ;  that  Memnon 
would  subdue  Macedonia,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Philip  would  be  at  an  end.  To  carry  out  this 
nhm  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  was  assembled.  But 
Memnon  died  at  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  b.  o.  888,  and  his 
scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 

Alexander  placed  his  own  governor  over  Phrygia,  and 
visited  Gt>rdium,  the  ancient  seat  of  government :  its  name 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Oordius,  of  whom  there 
was  this  le^nd.  Gordius  was  a  Phrysian  of  small  pro- 
perty, consisting  of  a  little  piece  of  lan^  and  the  oxen  he 
employed  to  cultivate  it.  One  day  an  eagle  flew  down  ahd 
perched  itself  on  the  yoke.  Gordius  went  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Telmessus  what  this  incident  might 

Eortend.  Passing  through  a  village  belon^^g  to  this  race, 
e  was  met  by  a  damsel  going  to  a  fountam,  and  to  her  he 
related  what  had  happened.  She  predicted  he  would  be 
a  king,  and  she  recommended  him  to  return  to  his  farm 
and  offer  sacrifice.  This  girl  became  the  wife  of  Gordius, 
and  their  son  Midas  was  beautiful  and  valiant  among  the 
youths  of  that  land.  The  inhabitants  having  been  long 
distracted  by  intestine  disturbances,  applied  to  the  oracle 
in  the  hope  of  having  some  remedy  K>und  them.  The 
oracle  bade  them  make  the  first  man  who  entered  the 
city  in  a  waggon  their  king.  They  were  discussing  this 
response,  when  Gordius  and  his  wife  and  son  passed. 
Midas  they  declared  was  the  person  pointed  out  and  they 
chose  him  king.  The  waggon  was  consecrated  to  Zeus 
Basileus,  in  the  Acropolis  of  Gordium.  It  was  fastened 
to  the  beam  by  a  complicated  knot.  There  was  a  pro- 
phecy that  the  person  who  untied  it  should  be  king  of 
Asia.  Alexander,  ever  confident  in  his  own  power,  ap- 
proached to  make  the  attempt.    He  did  not  untie  the 
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knot,  but  as  a  failure  inrould  have  discouraged  his  fol- 
lowers, he  wished  to  appear  to  have  succeedexl,  and 
divided  the  yoke  from  the  beam  either  with  his  sword,  or 
by  wrenching  out  the  pin.  The  Greeks  supposed  he  had 
accomplished  the  feat.  A  thunderstorm  came  on  at  the 
time  and  was  regarded  as  a  confirmation  from  heaven ; 
they  sacrificed  to  the  gods  to  attest  their  gratitude.  The 
king  was  detained  in  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  b.o.  333,  by  a 
severe  illness,  brought  on  either  by  the  fatigues  he  had 
endured,  or  by  taking  a  cold  bath  wmle  he  was  excessively 
hot.  He  was  attended  by  Philip,  an  eminent  physician, 
in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence.  While  he  was  pre- 
paring a  potion,  a  letter  was  presented  to  Alexander, 
warning  him  to  beware  of  Philip,  who,  it  stated,  had  been 
bribed  oy  Darius  to  poison  him.  Alexander  afler  read- 
ing it  gave  it  to  Philip  and  swallowed  the  contents  of  the 
cup  he  received  from  his  hand  while  Philip  read  the  charge 
with  the  astonishment  of  innocence.  The  king  recovered 
from  the  attack. 

Describe  the  progress  of  Alexander. 

What  was  the  state  of  Ephesus  ? 

What  occurred  at  Miletus  and  Halicamassus  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  against  Alexander. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

THE   BATTLE   OF  ISSUS. 

AL£XAia)£B  received  intelligence  that  the  Persian  king 
was  encamped  on  an  open  plain  of  Sochi,  in  Syria,  a  par- 
ticularly advantageous  position,  in  which  his  numerous 
forces  might  be  called  into  service.  The  mountain  of 
Taurus  separated  this  province  from  Cilicia,  where  Alex- 
ander was.  Each  army  moved  into  the  other  province, 
so  that  Darius  found  hunself  in  the  rear  of  Alexander. 

The  Persian  army  is  said  to  have  been  six  hundred 
thousand  strong.  The  army  marched  in  the  following 
order.  The  sacred  fire  was  borne  on  silver  altars  at  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  was  followed  by  the  magi,  who 
chanted  hymns  as  they  moved  on.    Then  there  was  a 
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band  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  youths,  corres- 
ponding in  number  with  the  days  of  the  year,  and  all 
clad  in  scarlet.  The  ten  thousand  immortals,  the  finest 
Persian  troop,  all  splendidly  caparisoned,  attended  the 
king,  who  appeared  arrayed  in  purple,  with  a  rich  em- 
broidered mantle,  and  arms  glittering  with  gems.  The 
wife,  mother,  and  children  of  Darius  were  present, 
and  the  Persian  grandees  were  also  followed  to  the 
field  by  their  families.  From  the  pavilion  of  the  king, 
an  image  of  the  sun  was  seen,  gleaming  in  jewelled 
Bplendour. 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  army. 
Firm  in  discipline  and  courage,  it  stood  clad  in  iron 
and  brass.  No  pompous  incumbrances  impeded  its 
prompt  obedience  to  the  word  of  its  great  commander. 
The  motions  of  the  leaders  were  vigilantly  watched  by 
the  subordinates,  and  their  slightest  sign  was  instantly 
acted  on.  Darius,  listening  to  the  flatterers  by  whom 
fluch  monarchs  are  ever  surrounded,  felt  confident  his 
magnificent  hosts  would  be  triumphant.  Charidemus, 
one  of  the  orators  Alexander  had  demanded  of  the 
Athenians,  and  on  whose  surrender  he  had  insisted,  was 
present  in  the  camp  of  Darius,  having  sought  refuge 
at  the  Persian  court.  Tlie  king,  elated  at  the  brilliant 
spectacle,  turned  to  him,  saying,  with  such  a  force,  he 
thought  he  might  safely  anticipate  success.  Charidemus 
replied,  he  had  indeed  an  immense  concourse  of  splendidly 
arrayed  troops,  drawn  from  many  nations ;  their  imposing 
appearance  would  be  terrific  to  the  tribes  of  the  east. 
But  the  Greek  army,  though  it  presented  no  such  ex- 
terior, was  strong  and  well  disciplined,  and  its  courage 
would  not  be  daunted  by  the  pageantry  of  the  Asiatic 
forces.  Darius  was  enraged  at  his  delivering  such  an 
opinion,  and  ordered  his  instant  execution. 

Alexander  sent  out  emissaries  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  reports  he  had  heard  of  the  movements  of  the 
Persians.  They  returned,  having  seen  the  army  en- 
camped near  Issus.  Alexander  called  a  council,  and 
encouraged  his  officers  by  recalling  the  many  occasions 
upon  which  their  arms  had  been  victorious.  The  gods, 
he  said,  were  on  their  side,  and  Darius  had  been  in- 
fatuated to  abandon  the  favourable  position  he  had 
occupied  on  the  plain.     The  Greeks  had  nothing  to  fear 
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from  Fenians ;  and  the  Greek  mercenaries  fighting  <mly 
for  pay,  would  be  no  match  for  his  Macedonian  troops, 
who  were  animated  by  the  thirst  of  gloij.  He  baide 
them  recollect  what  Aenophon  and  the  ten  thonsand 
Greeks  had  formerly  accomplished  in  Persia. 

He  was  seen  every  where,  exhorting  and  nnimftiang  his 
troops,  calling  not  only  on  the  commanders,  by  name, 
bat  addressing  the  inferior  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were 
in  any  way  distinguished,  in  this  flattering  and  en* 
coura^g  manner^  He  had  determined  on  attaching  the 
left  wmg,  the  weakest  part  of  the  Persian  army,  firsts 
and  then  turning  his  arms  affainst  the  right.  The  word 
was  given,  the  shout  raised,  and  Alexander  advanced 
slowly  to  cross  the  stream,  but  when  he  came  within 
reach  of  the  enemy's  darts,  he  rushed  forward  at  full 
speed.  The  Persians,  panic-stricken  at  this  furious 
onset,  fled.  The  Greek  mercenaries  perceiving  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  rapid  movement  across  the  river,  the 
troops  of  Alexander  had  been  thrown  into  some  dis- 
order, attacked  them.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued.  Dariua's 
troops  exerted  themselves  to  wrest  from  the  Macedonians 
the  advantage  they  had  just  gained,  while  they  eagerly 
strove  to  complete  the  victory.  Alexander  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  attacked  the  mercenaries  in  the  flank. 
The  crisis  of  the  engagement  was  scarcely  over,  and  the 
scale  had  but  just  turned  in  &vour  of  the  Ghreeks,  when 
Darius  fled.  This,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  discouraged  the  Persians.  They  gave  way 
on  all  sides,  and  were  seen  rushing  across  the  fiild  fiom 
every  direction.  In  their  precipitate  attempt  to  escape, 
they  frequently  rode  against  each  other,  and  thus  oe- 
came  an  easy  prey  to  their  victorious  pursuers.  No  lees 
than  one  hunmred  thousand  fell  in  this  battle.  Darius 
alighted  from  his  chariot  when  he  came  to  rough  and 
narrow  roads,  and  mounted  a  horse.  He  left  hu  bow, 
shield,  and  cloak,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  be- 
hind him.  They  fell,  with  the  chariot,  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  who  followed,  after  he  had  dispersed  the 
enemy's  army,  until  it  became  dark.  The  Persian  camp 
was  plundered  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  tent  of  the  king 
was  reserved  for  the  use  of  Alexander.  Here  he  was 
about  to  refresh  himself,  when  the  distant  sound  of 
sorrow  fell  upon  his  ear.    Upon  inquiry,  he  was  in- 
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fiyimed  tliat  the  wife,  mother,  and  chSdren  of  Darius,  hav- 
ing heard  that  the  royal  chariot  and  arms  were  in  his  pos- 
session, supposed  the  king  was  slain.  He  immediately 
despatched  an  officer  to  assure  them  this  was  not  the 
case,  Darius  lived.  He  further  requested  that  these 
ladies  should  lay  aside  none  of  the  state  to  which  thev 
had  been  accustomed.  He  contended,  he  said,  with 
Darius,  for  the  empire  of  Asia,  from  no  personal  ani- 
mosity, but  finom  the  love  of  glory. 

Though  suffering  from  a  woun({,  the  king  superintended 
the  care  of  those  soldiers  who  had  also  received  injuries. 
The  whole  army,  drawn  up  in  order,  witnessed  the  hon- 
ourable interment  of  the  slain.  The  gallant  deeds  by 
which  an^  officer  or  soldier  had  distinguished  himself 
were  publicly  described  and  extolled,  and  each  receivea 
his  meed  of  praise  and  substantial  reward. 

Alexander  proceeded  towards  PhoBnicia,  having  pre- 
viously despatched  Farmenio  to  seize  the  treasures  the 
Persians  had  sent  to  Damascus. 

Gm  IB  Aooonnt  of  the  battle  of  laaus. 


CHAPTEE  C. 

TTBE.      THE   SIEGE. 

The  king  of  Persia  was  assembling  another  large  army 
around  mm  at  Babylon,  and  while  the  preparations  for  a 
second  contest  were  proceeding,  he  attempted  to  come 
to  a  negotiation  with  nis  formidable  enemy.  With  this 
object,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  Alexander,  who  was  then 
at  Marathus,  in  Phoehicia.  He  complained,  that  although 
treaties  of  alliance  had  been  entered  upon,  Philip  had, 
without  provocation,  commenced  hostilities  against  Arses ; 
that  since  the  accession  of  Darius,  Alexander  had  made 
no  attempt  to  confirm  the  treaties,  but  had  crossed  over 
into  Asia  and  attacked  his  subjects ;  Darius  had  de- 
scended to  the  sea  coast  to  defend  his  territories.  The 
will  of  the  gods  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and 
he  was  now  reduced  as  a  king  to  make  a  request  of  Alex- 
ander..   It  was  that  his  mother^  wife,,  and  children,  might 
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be  restored  to  him.  He  expressed  his  desire  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  proposed  that  he  should 
send  persons  empowered  to  settle  the  conditions. 

Alexander  replied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  the  an- 
cestors of  Darius  had  without  provocation  invaded  Mace- 
donia and  Greece.  Alexander  therefore  being  elected 
Captain- General  of  that  nation,  had  come  to  revenge  its 
injuries.  The  present  war  had  been  begun  by  the  hostile 
attempts  of  Persia.  The  king  had  publicly  boasted  that 
he  had  instigated  the  murderers  of  rhilip.  He  had  also 
opened  communications  with  the  Greek  states,  and  offered 
sums  of  money  to  them,  to  urge  and  assist  them  to  resist 
the  Macedonian  power.  These  proposals  had  been 
listened  to  bv  Sparta  alone,  but  many  of  the  private 
friends  of  the  king  had  been  corrupted  by  such  intrigues, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Greece  had  been  disturbed  by 
them.  He  had  tnerefore  just  grounds  for  his  attack 
on  Persia.  Since  the  gods  had  crowned  his  arms  Mdth 
victory,  all  the  Persians  who  had  faUen  into  his  hands^had 
experienced  his  clemency.  He  invited  Darius  to  come 
in  person  and  make  his  requests,  but  from  henceforth  be 
must  be  addressed  not  as  his  equal,  but  as  the  king  of 
Asia.  If  however  Darius  was  disposed  to  dispute  his 
claims,  he  might  try  the  result  of  another  contest.  Alei- 
.  ander  would  seek  him  wherever  he  was  to  be  found. 
Among  the  prisoners  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Par- 
menio  at  Damascus,  were  four  envoys  sent  by  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  in  Greece  to  negotiate  with  Darius. 
There  were  two  Thebans,  one  of  whom  had  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  a  Spartan,  and  Iphicrates, 
an  Athenian,  the  son  of  the  famous  general  of  that  name. 
They  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who 
set  the  Thebans  free  because  he  thought  it  excusable  that 
they  should  desire  to  form  a  combination  with  Darius  and 
the  Persians  against  the  Macedonians,  by  whom  their  city 
had  been  laid  in  ruins;  he  dismissed  Iphicrates  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  Athenians,  and  because  he 
honoured  the  memory  of  his  father ;  but  he  retained  the 
Spartan  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  that  state  to  his 
claims  of  supremacy  in  Greece. 

Alexander  now  proceeded  towards  Tyre.  A  deputation 
of  the  inhabitants,  consisting  of  distinguished  citizens,  ac- 
companied by  the  king*s  son,  met  him,  and  assured  him 
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the  Tyriaiis  were  ready  to  submit  to  liis  commands;  tliey 
presented  a  golden  crown  and  offered  provisions  for  the 
army. 

Alexander  sent  a  message  to  say  he  would  offer  sa- 
crifices to  the  Tynan  Hercules.  The  citizens,  who  did 
not  intend  to  resign  their  independence,  replied  they  were 
ready  to  obey  his  commands,  but  that  no  Persian  or  Ma- 
cedonian could  be  admitted  within  their  gates;  there 
was  a  sanctuary  in  old  Tyre,  in  which  he  might  perform 
the  sacrifice.  Alexander,  perceiving  the  meaning  of  this 
reply,  was  epreatly  enraged.  He  called  a  council  of  his 
officers,  and  explained  to  them  the  necessity  of  besieging 
the  place.  It  was  not  safe,  he  said,  to  march  into  Egypt 
while  the  Persians  were  masters  of  the  sea,  nor  to  pursue 
Darius  while  Tyre  remained  vacillating,  and  Cyprus  and 
Egypt  were  in  the  power  of  the  Persians.  The  latter 
alternative  was  peculiarly  hazardous,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  Greece.  If  they  pursued  Darius,  and  marched 
to  Babylon,  the  Persian  might  in  their  absence,  get  pos- 
session of  the  maritime  cities,  collect  a  powerful  force, 
and  transfer  the  scene  of  war  to  Greece.  Here  the 
LacediBmonians  were  openly  hostile  to  him,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  restrained  from  being  so,  only  by  fear.  If 
Tyre  were  captured,  Phoenicia  would  be  theirs,  and  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  Persian 
BETy,  would  come  over  to  them ;  for  when  the  seamen 
found  the  Greeks  had  become  masters  of  their  homes, 
they  would  not  persevere  in  their  support  of  the  cause 
of  Persia.  Cyprus  would  then  either  willingly  come 
over  to  them  or  oe  easily  subdued ;  then,  with  the  united 
Banes  of  Phcenicia,  Macedonia,  and  Cyprus,  their  supe* 
riority  at  sea  would  be  indisputable,  and  the  expedition  to 
Egypt  would  be  easily  accomplished.  After  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  machinations  in  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia need  occasion  no  alarm,  and  it  would  be  safe  to 
proceed  to  Babylon.  The  Macedonians  and  allies  fully 
concurred  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and  readily  prepared 
for  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 

In  the  distant  periods  of  history,  the  towns  of  PhoB- 
nicia  were  the  most  famous  in  the  world  for  their  exten- 
sive commerce.  The  productions  of  Sidon,  which  wag 
either  the  mother  or  daughter  of  Tyre,  are  spoken  of  by 
Homer.    The  account  given  in  Ezekiel  xxvii.,  in  whica 
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this  citj  is  described  as  sending  forth  its  wares,  and  fill- 
ing many  people  and  enriching  the  kings  of  the  earth 
with  the  multitude  of  its  riches  and  its  merchandise,  is 
considered  the  most  ancient  monument  of  mercantile 
history.  Herodotus,  bom  b.  o.  484,  visited  the  temple  of 
Hercules  or  Melkart,  to  whom  Alexander  proposed  Bar 
crificing,  and  was  told  by  the  priest  it  was  founded 
two  thousand  three  hundred  years  before  that  time.  This 
he  relates,  as  he  does  many  other  things,  as  something 
he  heard,  but  for  the  truth  of  which  he  does  not  himself 
vouch.  There  were  PhcBnician  colonies  in  Greece,  Sicily, 
Africa,  and  Spain.  The  place  consisted  of  two  towns, 
one  on  the  continent,  called  old  Tyre,  though  it  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  colony,  and  new 
Tyre  on  an  island.  Tyre  had  been  destroyed  in  a  former 
siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Its  materials  were  used  by 
Alexander  on  the  present  occasion.  The  houses  of  Tyre 
were  built  many  stories  high,  it  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  its  safety  appeared  the  more  secure  by  its  separation 
from  the  continent.  The  channel  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
across,  and  eighteen  feet  deep  near  the  city,  though 
shallow  at  the  shore.  Generallv,  the  inhabitants  felt 
confident  their  city  was  impregnable,  though  some  among 
them  appear  to  have  entertained  some  apprehensions  on 
the  subject,  for  we  are  told  considerable  uneasiness  was 
occasioned  by  the  relation  of  a  dream,  that  Apollo  had 
declared  he  was  about  to  forsake  the  spot.  The  god  was 
therefore  denounced  as  the  friend  of^  Alexander,  and  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  people  he  was  fastened  by  a  chain 
to  the  altar  of  Melkart ;  of  such  absurdities  are  men 
^[uilty  when  faith  sinks  to  the  earth,  and  receives  human 
mvention  instead  of  soaring  upward  to  divine  revelations. 
The  Greek  soldiers  were  encouraged  by  a  dream  Alex- 
ander related.  As  he  was  scaling  the  walls,  he  said,  Her- 
cules stretched  forth  his  hand  to  assist  him  to  enter  the 
place :  this  was  interpreted  to  signify  the  city  would  be 
taken,  but  with  difficulty. 

Alexander  determined  to  build  a  mole,  from  which  he 
might  work  his  engines.  The  work  was  commenced  with 
the  utmost  readiness,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  activity 
of  the  men  were  heightened  by  the  presence  of  their 
great  commander,  who  himself  directea  it.  The  Tyrians 
were  equally  alert,  and  contrived  to  destroy  the  erection. 
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Alexander  oommenced  another,  and  departed  for  Sidon  to 
procure  shipping,  as  the  capture  of  the  city  appeared  im- 
practicable without  such  assistance.  A  great  number  of 
ships  joined  him,  having  deserted  the  service  of  Persia  at 
the  report  of  the  success  which  attended  his  arms.  En- 
gines were  now  brought  to  bear  against  the  city,  by  being 
placed  on  hulks,  ana  slow  sailing  ships.  The  Tyrians 
cast  down  enormous  stones,  burning  sand,  and  red  hot 
iron  balls.  The  city  was  taken,  b.  o.  332,  after  a  siege  of 
seven  months.  The  ships  were  drawn  up  close  under  the 
walls,  and  the  ladders  were  fixed.  The  officer  who  led 
the  soldiers  forward  was  killed,  but  Alex^der,  who  was 
mounting  at  the  same  time,  kept  his  ground,  marched  to 
thepalace,  and  entered  the  city. 

The  Greeks  were  not  disposed  to  show  much  leniency 
to  those  who  had  given  them  so  much  trouble ;  their  feel- 
ings of  animosity  were  further  embittered  by  the  conduct 
rf  the  Tyrians  to  some  of  their  party,  who  Imd  fallen  into 
bheir  hands.  They  had  hoisted  them  up  on  the  walls  in 
bheir  sight,  stabbed  them,  and  thrown  uieir  bodies  over 
into  the  sea.  Eight  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
ilain.  The  king,  the  nobles,  and  certain  Carthaginian 
[xriests,  who  according  to  their  custom,  had  come  to  offer 
iacrifices  at^the  mother  city,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Her^ 
mles,  and  were  spared.  Thirty  thousand  were  sold  as 
ilaves. 

Alexander  offered  sacrifices  to  Hercules,  and  the  whole 
urmy  and  navy  joined  in  the  celebration.  Games  were 
[>erK>rmed  in  the  temple,  which  was  illuminated  for  the 
xx»sion.  He  consecrated  the  en^e  used  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  walls  and  a  Tyrian  ship  which  he  had  taken. 
Fhe  city  became  a  fortress,  but  recovered  some  portion  of 
ts  commercial  importance  under  the  protection  of  the 
Etoman  empire. 

What  reasons  induced  Alexander  to  besiege  Tyre  ? 

Give  an  account  of  Tyre. 

Describe  the  siege. 

In  what  year  was  the  dty  taken  ? 
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CHAPTER  CI. 

OAZA.      JEBUSALEM. 

DuBiNO  the  siego  Darius  made  another  attempt  to  come 
to  terms  with  Alexander.  His  envoys  offered  ten  thou- 
sand talents  as  a  ransom  for  his  wife  and  family,  and  all 
the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Barsine,  as  conditions  of  an  alliance.  In 
tlie  council  held  to  consider  these  terms  it  is  reported 
that  Parmenio  said,  if  he  were  Alexander,  he  would  accept 
them,  and  that  the  king  replied,  he  would,  if  he  were 
Parmenio.  The  answer  he  returned  to  Darius,  was  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  accepting  part  of  his  empire,  when 
the  whole  was  at  his  command ;  if  he  chose  to  marry  hia 
daughter  he  could  do  so  ;  and  that  the  king  should  come 
in  person,  if  he  had  favours  to  ask.  Darius  perceived  by 
this  reply  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making  terms,  and 
prepared  for  another  struggle. 

The  cities  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  Guza, 
and  as  it  appears  bv  the  account  of  Josepnus,  of  Jerusa- 
lem, had  suomitted  to  Alexander.  Batis,  the  governor 
of  Gaza,  trusting  in  the  strong  position  of  the  place, 
determined  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  Greeks.  He 
had  prepared  for  this  by  engaging  Arab  troops,  and  by 
laying  m  a  sufficient  store  of  provisions  to  last  for  a  con- 
siaerable  time.  The  city  stood  on  a  lofty  hill,  was 
populous,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall.  Alexander  posted 
himself  in  the  most  favourable  position,  but  the  engineers 
declared  that  the  walls  were  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
engines,  and  the  place  was  impregnable.  Alexander  was 
not  inclined  to  abandon  the  project ;  it  was  necessary,  he 
said,  to  the  confirmation  of  his  power,  both  in  Greece, 
and  Persia,  that  he  should  gain  possession  of  the  city. 
He  contrived  to  batter  the  walls  by  placing  the  engines 
on  a  high  mound,  which  he  raised  for  that  purpose.  An 
incident  had  occurred  which  induced  Alexander  to  take 
no  prominent  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  He  was 
crowned,  and  offering  sacrifice,  when  a  bird  of  prey, 
hovering  over  the  altar,  dropped  a  stone  from  his  claw ; 
it  fell  on  the  king's  head.     The  soothsayer  declared  it 
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indicated  that  Alexander  would  take  the  city,  but  not 
without  personal  danger.  But  when  he  saw  the  Arabs 
sally  out,  repulse  the  Macedonians,  and  set  fire  to  their 
engines,  he  forgot  the  warning  he  had  received,  and 
pressed  forward  to  their  assistance.  He  received  a 
wound  in  the  shoulder,  and  was  borne  from  the  contest. 
But  he  hailed  the  accident  as  a  verification  of  the  pro- 
phecy, and  expected  it  would  be  fully  accomplished  by 
the  triumph  of  the  Greeks.  While  he  was  under  the 
care  of  the  surgeons,  a  mound  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  was 
raised.  Upon  these,  engines  which  had  been  sent  for 
from  Tyre,  were  placed,  and  the  walls  were  battered  and 
undermined.  Alexander  having  recovered  from  hia 
wounds,  now  led  on  the  attack.  Three  times  were  the 
besieged  driven  from  their  towers.  The  Greek  soldiers 
were  summoned  to  a  fourth  attack ;  they  entered  the 
breach  and  fixed  their  ladders.  A  contest  took  place 
among  them  who  should  lead  the  way.  Neoptolemus,  a 
relation  of  the  king,  pressed  forward ;  those  who  had 
gained  an  entrance,  opened  the  gates  to  the  other  sol- 
diers. The  citizens  made  a  gallant  resistance  ;  having  as- 
sembled, thev  fought  to  the  last  and  fell  on  the  spot :  the 
women  and  children  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  place  was 
used  as  a  fortress. 

It  is  related  by  Josephus,  and  the  account,  though 
not  confirmed  by  the  best  Greek  histories,  is  considered 
well  founded,  that  Alexander  marched,  after  the  siege  of 
Gkiza,  to  Jerusalem.  The  high  priest  had  refused  him 
troops  and  provisions,  which  he  had  demanded  during 
the  siege  of  Tyre,  declaring  that  the  city  maintained  its 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Persia.  The  Jewish  historian 
says  the  high  priest  was  in  great  alarm,  not  knowing 
how  he  should  meet  the  king  whom  he  had  ofiended. 
He  ordered  the  people  to  unite  with  him  in  supplicating 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  in  offering  sacrifices,  be- 
seeching God  to  protect  the  nation  from  the  impending 
calamity.  After  the  sacrifice  God  appeared  to  him  in 
a  dream,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  courage,  directing 
him  to  adorn  the  city  with  garlands,  throw  open  its 
gates,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  Macedonians,  the  priests 
wearing  their  sacred  vestments,  and  the  people  clothed 
in  white. 
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JadduB  rose  from  his  sleep  greatly  comforted,  and  de- 
<:lared  the  vision  to  the  people. 

When  he  heard  that  the  Greek  army  were  approaching, 
he  went  out  in  procession  with  the  priests  ana  the  mm- 
titiide  of  the  citizens.  The  procession  was  venerable  and 
different  to  that  of  other  nations.  He  reached  a  place 
called  Sapha  or  the  prospect,  because  it  commands  a 
view  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  The  Phoenicians  and 
Chaldseans  who  followed  the  king,  hoped  that  the  king 
being  angry  with  the  Jews  would  allow  them  to  plunder 
the  city,  and  put  the  high  priest  to  death  with  torture: 
but  they  now  saw  that  matters  were  taking  quite  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  what  they  expected.  When  Alexander 
saw  the  multitude  at  a  distance  in  white  garments,  while 
the  priests  stood  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  the  high 
priest  in  purple  and  scarlet  clothing,  with  his  mitne, 
whereon  the  Name  of  God  was  engraven  on  a  golden 
plate,  he  approached  alone  and  adored  that  Name,  and 
nrst  saluted  the  high  priest.  The  Jews  entreated  the 
king;  with  one  voice  ana  surrounded  him.  The  Idng  of 
Syna  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue  were  astonished  at  the 
conduct  of  Alexander,  and  began  to  think  he  must  have 
gone  out  of  his  mind.  Farmenio  approached  him,  and 
asked  why  he  before  whom  all  prostrated  themselves, 
paid  that  honour  to  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  AJexan- 
der  replied,  "  I  did  not  adore  him,  but  the  God  who  hath 
honoured  him  with  his  priesthood ;  for  I  saw  this  very 
person  in  a  dream,  in  this  very  habit,  when  I  was  at  Dium 
m  Macedonia.  When  I  was  considering  how  I  might  ob- 
tain the  dominion  of  Asia,  he  exhorted  me  not  to  delay, 
but  boldly  to  pass  over  the  sea  thither,  for  he  would  con- 
duct my  army,  and  give  me  dominion  over  the  Persians." 

Josephus  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  king  went  into  the 
temple  and  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  and  that  when  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  shown  him,  and  the  part  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  one  of  the  Greek  nation  should  de- 
stroy the  empire  of  Persia,  he  concluded  that  he  was 
himself  the  person  pointed  out.  He  fi;ave  magnificent 
presents  to  the  priests,  and  granted  the  nation  extra- 
ordinary privileges. 

Give  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Gaza. 

By  what  historian  are  we  told  that  Alexander  visited  Jemsalem  ? 

What  particulars  does  he  g;ive  of  this  visit  ? 
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CHAPTEE  CII. 

ALEXAI^DEB'S  EXFEDITION  into  EGYPT.  THE  TOVTSTDA.- 
TION  OF  ALEXAin)BIA.  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ZEUS  AH- 
MON. 

Alexaiiidsb  now  led  his  army  into  Egypt.  This  country 
was  yisited  by  Herodotus.  Its  peculiarities  rendered  it 
a  field  of  great  interest  to  the  intelligent  Ghreek  tra^ 
yeller.  This  historian  declares,  that  as  the  Nile  and 
the  climate  differ  from  all  others,  so  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Esyptians  are  unlike  those '  of  any  other 
nation.  With  cn^cteristic  ardour  and  enthusiasm  he 
laboured  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  His  dili- 
gence and  industry  were  crowned  with  success.  Modem 
research  continues  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  has  stated.  From  these  records,  it  appears  that  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  from  Syene  to  Memphis,  a  distance  of 
fiye  hundred  and  fift^  miles,  were  believed,  at  that  period, 
to  have  been  occupied  from  "  time  immemorial,"  by  a 
dyilised  population.  In  describing  the  effects  of  the 
overflow  of  this  river,  he  says,  "  The  cities  stand  out 
above  the  water  like  islands  in  the  ^gean  sea,  and  the 
vessels  pass  on  its  surface  over  the  plain."  He  observes, 
"  that  no  people  in  the  world  reap  the  productions  of 
the  earth  with  so  little  labour.  The  seed  was  cast  into 
the  fertile  land,  and  trodden  in  by  herds  of  swine,  which 
were  turned  in  upon  it."  The  division  of  the  people 
into  castes,  of  which  he  mentions  seven,  with  whom  pro- 
fessions or  trades  were  hereditary,  the  multitude  of  gods, 
and  the  number  of  religious  festivals,  were  subjects 
which  attracted  his  attention.  He  remarked  that  the 
men  remained  indoors  and  wove,  while  the  women  were 
engaged  in  business.  The  country  produced  cotton  and 
flax  :  "  the  work  of  flne  flax,"  and  the  weaving  of  "  net- 
work," is  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xix.  9.) 
Weaving  was  a  fruitful  source  of  gain.  Herodotus  was 
accustomed  to  see  women  employed  at  the  loom,  as  is 
still  the  case  among  the  Greeks. 

Most  of  the  animals  were  considered  sacred,  and  were 
objects  of  worship.  The  feeders,  by  whom  they  were 
attended,  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste.    Swine  were 
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believed  to  be  impure,  so  that  it  was  unlawful  to  marry 
into  the  caste  of  swineherds,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  enter  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods. 

The  excessive  care  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  was  connected  with  their  opinions  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  When  a  person  of  importance 
died,  the  female  relatives  formed  one  company,  and  the 
males  another,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  demonstra- 
tions of  woe.  Then  they  applied  to  the  embalmers,  who 
displayed  specimens  of  their  work,  and  they  chose  in  what 
way  tney  would  have  the  deceased  preserved.  After  the 
body  was  duly  prepared,  it  was  bound  up  in  pieces  of 
linen,  covered  with  gum,  and  placed  in  a  case,  usually  o 
sycamore,  and  fitting  the  form,  and  thus  was  deposited 
in  the  receptacles  of  the  dead,  which  were  vast  excava- 
tions in  the  rocks.  The  history  of  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased was  sometimes  given  in  these  cases,  or  written  on 
papyrus,  and  fixed  on  the  breast.  Mummies  of  bulls, 
cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  cats,  and  other  animals,  have  been 
found  among  the  human  remains. 

Before  the  country  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  was  the  seat  of  power.  It  was  here 
Joseph  served  Pharaoh,  and  became  "  the  lord  of  all  his 
house,"  and  "  a  ruler  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egjpt." 
The  remains  of  its  antique  art  form  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  The  idea  from  which  these  giant  forms 
originated,  must  have  been,  that  strength  was  represented 
by  magnitude.  The  enormous  size  of  the  Egyptian 
buildings  and  figures,  their  powerful  stability,  which  de- 
fies time,  and  their  sombre  magnificence,  invest  them 
with  a  peculiar  religious  charm.  They  appear  efiective 
representations  and  symbols  of  what  is  eternal,  calm,  and 
unalterable,  and  stand  with  a  fixed  superiority  above  the 
ephemeral  productions  of  a  younger  born  world.  '*  It 
appeared  to  me,'*  says  a  traveller,  in  speaking  of  the 
ruins  of  Memphis,  "  like  entering  a  city  of  giants,  who 
after  a  long  conflict  were  all  destroyed,  leaving  the  ruins 
of  their  various  temples  as  the  only  proof  of  their  former 
existence.  Among  these  ruins  were  colossal  statues, 
obelisks,  and  sphnixes.  The  tombs  in  the  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paintings,  sarcophagi,  figures,  &c,j  are 
all  objects  of  interest  to  a  traveller,  who  will  not  fail  to 
wonder  how  a  nation  which  was  once  so  great,  could  so 
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LT  fall  into  oblivion,  that  their  language  and  writing  are 
ow  forgotten.'*  Specimens  of  their  works  now  invite 
le  gaze  of  the  curious  in  the  Museum  of  the  metropolis 
f  Britain.  A  few  centuries  back,  a  writer  under  the 
imperor  Claudius,  hoped  that  this  island  and  its  "  savage 
ihabitants''  might  become  better  known  through  the 
iccess  of  the  Eoman  arms.  A  few  centuries  onward, 
nd  its  greatness  may  also  be  shattered  like  the  broken 
dlars  of  smitten  £^pt. 

Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  had  conquered  this  country 
hundred  and  ninety -four  years  before  the  invasion  of 
iexander.  He  was  stem  and  cruel,  and  rendered  himself 
lious  to  the  Egyptians  by  his  attempts  to  destroy  their 
sligion.  They  paid  divine  honour  to  Apis,  a  bull  at 
lemphis.  Cambyses  had  sent  out  a  force  to  bum  the 
racle  of  Zeus  Ammou,  established  by  Thebes  in  an 
Ksis,  or  fertile  spot,  in  the  desert.  The  army  was  de- 
;royed  in  the  sands.  It  was  reported  that  Apis  had 
ppeared  among  the  Egyptians:  a  splendid  festival  was  ce- 
)brated  among  them.  Cambyses  resented  this;  and  send- 
ig  for  the  magistrates,  inquired  why  a  fi;cueral  rejoicing 
)ok  place  after  he  had  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
rmy.  They  replied,  the  god  had  manifested  himself 
mong  them,  and  that  such  rare  events  were  always 
debrated  by  a  festival  and  demonstrations  of  joy.  Cam- 
fses  said  it  was  false,  and  ho  would  slay  them  as  liars, 
[e  then  sent  for  the  priests,  who  gave  the  same  expla- 
ation.  Then  he  said,  he  sliould  like  to  see  this  mild 
ad  merciful  god,  who  manifested  himself  to  the  people, 
he  sacred  bull  was  then  brought  to  him.  Herodotus 
ives  a  singular  account  of  the  signs  by  which  a  bull  was 
etected  to  be  the  god  Apis.  If  the  newly  bom  animal 
as  black,  with  a  white  square  mark  on  the  forehead, 
le  figure  of  au  eagle  on  the  back,  two  sorts  of  hair  in 
le  tail,  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  like  a  beetle,  it  was 
3n8ecrated.  A  house  was  built  for  it  towards  the  rising 
in,  and  it  was  fed  four  months  with  milk,  and  after  that 
me  sent  in  a  sacred  ship  to  its  temple  at  Memphis,  to 
5ceive  the  worship  of  the  people.  At  its  death  it  was 
uned  with  great  pomp  and  expense.  It  was  by  these 
lolaters  the  Israelites  were  corrupted,  when  they  set  up 
leir  golden  calves. 

When  Cambyses  saw  the  bull,  he  attempted  to  kill  it 
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with  his  dagger,  and  bunting  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
ridiculed  their  veneration  for  a  brute,  which  could  easily 
be  put  to  death.  It  was  a  worship,  he  said,  worthy  of 
the  Egyptians  z  but  he  would  let  them  know  he  was  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  He  commanded  that  the  priests 
should  be  scourged.  Apis  died  of  the  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  Egyptians  were  horrified  and  disgusted,  at 
what  appeared  to  them  profane  contempt  for  ho^  things : 
they  regarded  their  Persian  conquerors  with  hatred,  and 
frequently  rebelled.  They  received  assistance  in  these 
revolts  from  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the 
Athenian  general  Chabrias.  But  their  condition  was 
not  improved  by  these  attempts,  which  were  usually  im- 
successful,  and  were  punished  with  great  severity  by  the 
Persians.  They  were  now  inclined  to  hail  the  coming 
of  the  conaueror  of  Darius,  and  hoped  by  transferring 
their  submission  to  the  Gh:^ks,  to  get  nree  from  the 
oppressive  government  of  the  Persian  satraps.  The 
commander  under  Darius  soon  perceived  his  cause  was 
hopeless ;  he  therefore  ordered,  what  he  was  conscious 
it  was  vain  to  resist  or  prevent^  that  the  cities  should 
yield  to  Alexander,  who  thus  became  master  of  the  coun- 
try without  striking  a  blow. 

Having  placed  a  garrison  at  Pelusium,  Alexander 
commanded  that  the  fleet  should  proceed  up  the  I^ile. 
At  Memphis  he  offered  sacrifice,  honouring  especially 
Apis.  It  was  his  policy  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  the 
people  he  conquered  by  showing  respect  to  their  religion. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  by  the  heads  of  the  Boman 
empire,  under  whose  protection  gods  of  all  nations  re- 
tained their  ancient  dwelling  pl^s.  The  introduction 
of  the  religion  of  Egypt  was  for  a  time  resisted  at  Borne 
as  debased,  but  even  these  deities  were  at  length  admitted. 
This  toleration  of  various  and  even  conflicting  creeds  did 
not  involve  a  practical  denial  of  truth  in  a  rolytheist  as 
it  would  in  a  Christian.  The  Polytheist  believed  the 
world  to  be  under  a  multitude  of  deities :  each  nation 
clung  for  protection  to  its  own  peculiar  god.  In  sieges 
attempts  were  sometimes  made  to  win  over  the  divme 
guardian.  He  was  invoked  by  the  hostile  party  and 
promised  better  lodging  and  more  sumptuous  treatment, 
if  they  should  gain  possession  of  the  spot  he  fiivoured. 
than  he  had  reeeived.    But  a  Christian,  who  has  bean 
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.Qght  that  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
siD,  is  false  to  all,  in  proportion  as  he  grants  concessions 
•  what  varies  from  these  truths,  and  the  doctrines  which 
<e  inseparable  links  in  the  golden  chain  of  revelation. 
Alexander  saUed  down  the  western  arm  of  the  river, 
id  being  struck  bj  the  advantages  of  the  position,  re- 
lived to  found  a  city  on  the  la^d  which  separates  the 
ke  Mareotis  from  the  sea  (b.o.  831).  It  is  related  that 
hile  he  was  engaged  in  marking  out  the  plan  of  the 
^  and  fixing  the  respective  seats  of  the  agora  and  of 
le  temples  for  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Isis  the 
gyptian  god,  he  wanted  chalk ;  as  none  could  be  found, 
3fiir  from  the  soldiers'  stores  was  used.  Flocks  of  birds 
ere  thus  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  the  Telmessian 
lotbsayer  predicted  that  the  city  should  be  blessed  with 
^enty.    The  situation  was  so  well  chosen  that  it  needed 

>  prophet  to  say  such  would  be  the  case.  The  trade  of 
labia  and  India  flowed  into  it,  and  it  was  resorted  to  by 
le  various  nations  of  the  Gbeek  empire.  It  was  built 
L  a  regular  form ;  a  fine  street  reached  from  one  end  of 
le  city  to  the  other,  another  intersected  it  at  right 
igles,  making  a  public  place  where  it  crossed.  It  be« 
ime  not  only  the  |;reat  emporium  of  the  east  and  west, 
oft  the  centre  of  civilization.  Intellectual  life,  industry, 
dd  energy,  found  there  fostering  encouragement.  Men, 
timen,  and  children,  were  all  busily  engaged  in  the 
lanufactures  of  linen,  glass,  and  papyrus,  which  was 
ted  before  parchment  and  paper  as  a  writing  material, 
at  was  much  more  perishable  than  either.  Ptolemy 
Agus,  who  became  kmg  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of 
Jezander,  began  to  coUect  the  celebrated  library  of 
iezandria.  Josephus  relates  that  the  librarian,  in  the 
jne  of  his  successor  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  endeavoured 

>  gather  together  all  the  books  that  there  were  in  the 
abitable  earth,  and  everything  else  valuable  or  curious, 
nr  the  king  was  eagerly  bent  upon  collecting  books. 
lie  same  king  also  founded  a  museum  in  this  city.  It 
Dntained  cloisters  or  porticoes,  a  public  theatre  or  lec- 
ire  room,  and  a  large  hall,  in  which  the  learned  dined 
)gether.     The  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace.    The 

Swas  celebrated  for  its  schools  of  theology,  philosophy, 
physic.     An  idea  of  the  magnificence  it  attained  may 
d  formed  by  the  words  of  Amrou,  who,  at  the  head  of 
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the  Saracens,  took  it  in  the  seventh  eentuiy  after  Cubibt. 
"  I  have  taken  the  great  city  of  the  west.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and  beauty. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that  it  contain! 
four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four  hundred 
theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops 
for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand  Jews." 
The  library  was  burnt. 

Legends  recorded  that  Hercules  and  Perseus  had  cm^' 
suited  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon  already  mentioned. 
Alexander  determined  to  do  the  same.  Hb  love  of  glory, 
which  would  induce  him  to  strive  to  emulate  the  deeds  df 
those  from  whom  he  traced  descent,  his  religious  veneni> 
tion  and  faith,  and  his  intellectual  eagerness  to  explore 
what  was  unknown,  were  sufficient  motives  to  urge  him  to 
engage  in  this  arduous  expedition.  On  his  way  he  was  mel 
by  ambassadors  from  Cyrene,  who  oifered  him  presently 
a  crown,  and  three  hundred  horses  and  chariots.  Ha 
travelled  along  the  coast,  and  must  have  reached  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Tripoli,  he  then  turned  to  the  south- 
east. The  wild  desert,  presenting  nothing  to  the  eye  bat 
one  desolate  waste  of  sand,  lay  in  monotonous  gloom  before 
the  army.  Doubtless  the  imagination  of  many  a  weary 
soldier  was  haunted  by  the  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
army  of  Caiiibyses,  which  was  never  heard  of  again,  but 
perished  among  the  sands:  a  great  retribution,  as  the 
Egyptians  believed,  for  the  impiety  of  the  king.  Proba- 
bly their  courage  was  reassured  as  they  proceeded  on 
their  pathless  way  by  a  consciousness  that  the  objeet 
they  had  in  view  was  not  one  to  provoke  the  resentment 
of  heaven.  The  miracles  they  recorded  afforded  some  in- 
dication of  this  feeling.  The  water  they  carried  with 
them  was  exhausted,  and  they  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
horrors  of  thirst  when  a  copious  shower  of  rain  refreshed 
them.  This  extraordinary  occurrence  and  their  cons^ 
quent  deliverance  from  suffering  called  forth  their  reli- 
gious gratitude,  and  was  ascribed  to  the  goodness  of  the 
gods.  Their  journey  from  the  sea  coast  through  the 
desert  occupied  six  days ;  on  the  fourth  they  missed  thdr 
way.  The  wind  had  swept  the  desert  and  the  tracks  were 
covered  with  fresh  heaps  of  sand ;  eventually  they  re- 
covered the  straight  direction.  Their  success  was  attri- 
buted to  the  favour  of  the  gods.     Some  asserted  that  two 
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ravens,  others  that  two  serpents,  bad  guided  the  army  on 
its Joumev. 

In  a  valley,  green  with  olives  and  laurels,  and  fertilized 
by  bubbling  fountains,  stood  the  palace  of  the  chief  of  the 
people  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  god.  The  Zeus  of  the 
Egyptians  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  The 
symbol  of  the  god  was  adorned  with  precious  stones  and 
carried  in  a  golden  ship  hung  with  golden  goblets.  This 
was  borae  by  eighty  priests,  attended  by  virgins  and 
matrons,  who  in  chanted  hymns  supplicated  the  god  to 
return  plain  and  propitious  answers.  Alexander  assured 
his  friends  the  oracle  had  spoken  to  him  favourably. 

On  his  return  he  was  met  at  Memphis  by  Greek  am- 
bassadors and  reinforcements  raised  by  the  regent  An- 
tipater.  His  mode  of  administering  the  government  of 
I^ypt  was  calculated  to  conciliate  the  nation.  He 
aLbwed  the  native  monarchs  to  govern  the  towns  or  dis- 
tricts, and  two  Egyptian  governors  were  appointed.  These 
were  responsible  to  the  Macedonian  government  for  the 
revenue.  Macedonian  garrisons  were  placed  at  Memphis 
and  Pelusium. 

Name  the  Greek  writer  who  travelled  into  Egypt  and  described  the 

ooontry. 
Mention  some  of  the  particulars  he  describes. 
Name  the  Persian  king  by  whom  the  Egyptians  were  conquered. 
What  circumstances  operated  in  Alexander'^  favour  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  in  Egypt. 
In  what  year  was  Alexandria  founded  ? 
Give  some  account  of  this  city. 


CHAPTEE  Cni. 

THE   BATTLE   OF   ABBELA. 

Eablt  in  the  spring  Alexander  returned  to  Phoenicia. 
At  Tyre  he  again  sacrified  to  Melkart  and  celebrated 
games.  The  Faralus  had  arrived  from  Athens ;  the 
envoys  bore  a  request  that  the  Athenians  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Granicus  might  be  set  at  liberty.  Alexander 
found  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  undermining  the 
Macedonian  influence  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  he  sent  a 
force  thither  to  prevent  the  growth  of  mischief.     As  he 
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adyanced  towards  Babylon,  he  found  a  body  of  three  thou- 
Band  had  been  posted  at  Thapsacus,  but  as  he  approached 
this  force  withdrew.  Some  of  Darius'  spies,  who  had 
wandered  from  the  camp,  affirmed  that  an  immense  army 
was  posted  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage* with  the  Greeks.  This  Alexander  found  was  un* 
true ;  the  passage,  however,  proved  no  easy  undertaking 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  While  the 
men  halted,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place.  Alexaii* 
der,  viewing  this  natural  phenomenon  as  an  extraordinary 
divine  manifestation,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  sun,  moon, 
and  earth.  His  encouraging  companion,  the  Telmeasian 
soothsayer,  predicted  by  the  event  that  success  would 
attend  the  Macedonians,  and  that  a  battle  would  take 
place  in  that  month. 

Intelligence  reached  Alexander  that  Darius  with  an 
immense  host,  was  encamped  on  a  wide  plain  near  Graa- 
eamela,  **  the  camePs  house,"  so  called,  according  to  a 
legend,  because  a  dromedary,  or  camel,  which  had  pre- 
served the  life  of  a  king  of  Persia  by  its  speed,  had  been 
kept  at  this  place.  This  village  was  twenty  miles  from 
Aroela,  where  Darius  left  his  treasures.  The  plain  oe- 
cupied  by  the  Persians  had  been  chosen  because  it 
afforded  space  for  the  movements  of  their  multitudinous 
force.  All  its  inequalities  had  been  carefully  levelled, 
for  the  courtiers  of  'Darius  had  persuaded  him  that  the 
defeat  at  Issus  was  attributable  to  the  confined  position 
the  Persian  army  had  occupied. 

Alexander  halted  four  days  to  refresh  his  army:  he 
then  fortified  his  camp,  for  he  determined  to  leave  there 
all  the  soldiers  who  were  not  perfectly  strong,  and  fit  for 
service,  because  he  feared  these  would  only  impede  the 
movements  of  the  others.  Darius  also  hearing  of  Alex- 
ander's approach,  put  his  army  in  battle  array.  The 
two  hostile  armies  could  not  catch  a  view  of  each  other, 
because  some  rising  ground  stood  between  them.  But 
when  Alexander  had  passed  this,  he  saw  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  army.  It  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  million 
foot,  and  forty  thousand  horse,  and  there  were  two  hun- 
dred scythed  chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  sent  firom 
India.  Bessus,  the  great  satrap  of  Bactria,  led  the  hardy 
tribes  of  the  territory  around  the  Caspian  sea :  he  was 
followed  by  the  Sacse,  a  body  of  horse  bowmen,  who  came 
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It  the  sake  of  j^hmder.  All  the  other  satraps  of  this 
lart  of  the  Persian  empire  hrought  their  finest  troops. 
)aria8  was  seen  in  the  centre,  guarded  bj  a  thousand 
LoUe  Persians,  who  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  the 
oyal  relations:  he  had  also  a  foot  guard,  who  bore 
inoes  with  golden  knobs.  In  front  stc^d  the  elephants 
2id  fifly  scythed  chariots:  on  either  side  there  were 
3ieek  mercenaries.  The  Scythian  cavalry,  with  a  hun- 
bred  chariots,  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  Alexander.  The 
}reek  army  was  commandea  to  halt.  Alexander  called  a 
ouncil  to  decide  whether  they  should  come  to  an  en- 
ngement  at  once,  or  encamp  and  survey  the  country  and 
he  disposition  of  the  enemy's  force?  Most  of  the 
ifficers  advised  that  they  should  press  on  and  co^e  to  a 
iattle  at  once,  but  Parmenio  was  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
ad  his  advice  prevailed.  Alexander,  accompanied  by  his 
avairy  ffuard,  and  part  of  the  light  infantiT^,  accurately 
urveyed  the  field,  and  again  call^  his  officers  together. 
!t  was  unnecessary  he  should  endeavour,  he  said,  to  ex- 
ite  them  to  great  efforts  by  an  address ;  they  had  upon 
nany  occasions  by  their  gallant  conduct  given  proof  that 
hey  stood  in  need  of  no  such  exhortation :  but  he  would 
eoommend  every  superior  should  remind  those  over 
rbom  he  held  command,  that  they  were  now  about  to 
^t,  not  for  the  possession  of  Syria,  or  of  Phcenicia,  or 
sjgypt,  but  for  the  empire  of  Asia.  He  urged  upon  them 
hat  they  should  preserve  perfect  order  and  silence,  but 
hat  theur  shout  and  watchword  should  be  loud  and  ter- 
ific.  They  were  to  reflect  that  success  depended  upon 
he  conduct  of  each  individual. 

Parmenio  is  said  to  have  proposed  that  an  attack 
hould  be  made  during  the  night,  out  Alexander  replied, 
le  would  not  steal  a  victory,  but  would  conquer  openly, 
nd  in  a  fair  trial  of  strength.  In  this  he  acted  the  p^ 
rf  a  great  general.  He  wished  Darius  should  be  con- 
inoed  of  his  inferiority,  and  that  he  should  not  suppose 
le  was  defeated,  because  he  laboured  under  some  peculiar 
Mscidental  disadvantage. 

Sad  misgivings  were  felt  among  the  Persians ;  they 
lad  been  kept  watching  in  their  heavy  armour  all  night, 
tnd  were  wearied,  and  more  than  ever  dispirited. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  engagement  between  the 
klacedonian  right  wing  and  the  S^hians,  Alexander 
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gained  a  decisive  advantage  hj  entering  an  opening, 
occasioned  by  a  movement  in  the  Persian  line.  He 
was  followed  by  the  phalanx,  which  pressed  upon  the 
enemy  in  front  with  their  long  sarissas,  and  the  left  wing 
gave  way.  When  Darius  beheld  the  firm  and  terrible 
onset  of  the  phalanx,  he  was  in  despair,  he  alighted 
from  his  chariot,  and  mounting  a  fleet  steed,  fled  towards 
Arbela. 

A  sharp  conflict  had  taken  place  between  the  Persian 
right  wing  and  the  Macedonians;  the  result  appeared 
doubtful,  when  Parmenio  despatched  a  messenger  to  re- 
call Alexander  from  the  pursuit  of  the  king.  He  came 
and  rushed  with  an  impetuous  attack  upon  the  enemj. 
A  hot  struggle  ensued,  each  individual  exerting  himself 
to  the  utmost,  as  if  that  day's  victory  depended  upon  his 
single  arm.  Hephaestion,  and  two  other  leaders,  were 
wounded,  and  sixty  other  Macedonians  fell;  but  the 
Gh*eeks  triumphed,  the  Persians  gave  CTound  and  fled. 
Alexander  returned  to  the  pursuit  oi  the  king,  and 
Parmenio  took  the  enemy's  tents,  baggage,  elephants, 
and  camels.  Alexander  sought  for  Danus  in  vain ;  he 
had  left  Arbela,  he  dared  not  rest,  and  had  gone  over 
the  mountains  into  Media.  The  royal  treasures,  the 
shield,  the  chariot,  and  bow,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Macedonians  lost  a  thousand  horse; 
some  were  killed  in  the  battle,  or  died  of  the  wounds 
they  there  received,  and  many  were  destroyed  by  the 
speed  of  the  pursuit.  It  is  said  the  Persians  lost  three 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  a  still  greater  number  were 
made  prisoners,  but  the  numbers  are  variously  stated  by 
writers  who  have  given  account  of  this  battle. 

Give  some  account  of  the  battle  of  Arbela. 
Where  was  it  fought  ? 
In  what  year  ? 


CHAPTER  CIV. 

BABYLOK. 

Babylon  and  Nineveh  or  the  city  of  Ninus  were  the 
most  famous  cities  mentioned  in  the  earliest  ancient  his- 
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tory.  Nineveh  was  the  capital  of  Assyria,  the  first  great 
empire  of  the  world.  The  eyents  which  rendered  it 
supreme  over  other  nations  occurred  in  a  distant  and 
ohscure  period.  What  is  related  of  this  great  power  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  stands  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the 
justice,  severity,  and  goodness  of  God.  It  shows  that 
earthly  greatness  rises  and  falls  at  His  word :  that  He 
makes  those  who  are  afar  off  the  instruments  of  His  anger, 
when  He  would  reprove  the  unfaithfulness  of  His  children. 
He  watches  those  He  has  thus  exalted,  and  He  listens  to 
the  sighs  of  those  He  has  punished.  He  hears  long  with 
one  that  he  may  repent :  He  leaves  the  other  to  weep 
long,  that  he  may  learn  the  child-like  reliance  of  un- 
doubting  faith.  The  hour  of  deliverance  and  the  hour 
of  vengeance  are  alike  at  hand. 

Nineveh  is  described  by  Jonah,  the  prophet  sent  to 
reprove  its  sins,  as  "  an  exceeding  great  city."  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  states  that  its 
walls  were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  so  thick  as  to  afford 
room  for  three  chariots  abreast.  They  were  fortified  by 
fifteen  hundred  towers  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
the  city  was  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  It  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  but  the  repentance  passed 
away  like  a  morning  cloud.  Like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
and  like  those  now  who  love  some  other  thing  better 
than  righteousness,  they  must  have  listened  to  divine  re- 
proof, as  to  "  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  plea- 
sant voice  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument."  They 
heard  the  words  with  some  admiration,  it  may  be,  for  the 
speaker,  and  for  the  system  he  advocated,  but  they  obeyed 
them  not.  Tiglath-Pileser  was  king  of  Assyria  at 
the  time  Pheidon  reigned  in  Argos,  b.  c.  748.  He  con- 
quered Israel,  and  removed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Shalmaneser  succeeded  to  the  throne,  b.o.  729 ; 
he  led  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity, 
transplanting  ^hem  into  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Media  and  Assyria.  They  have  been  lost  sight  of  since, 
yet  curiosity  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  traces  of 
|;heir  steps.  Tobit,  who  was  one  of  the  captives  carried 
away  by  the  Assyrian,  presents  a  beautiful  example  of 
stedUastness  in  the  faith  and  religious  practices  of  the 
church  amid  the  most  discouraging  and  i^icting  circum- 
stances.    "  I  alone,"  he  says,  *'  went  often  to  Jerusalem 
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at  the  feasts,  as  it  was  ordained  unto  all  the  people  of 
Israel  hy  an  ereriasting  decree,  having  the  first-fruits  and 
the  tenths  of  increase,  with  that  which  was  first  shorn; 
and  them  I  gave  at  the  altar  to  the  prieats  the  chil- 
dren of  Aaron.'*  (Tohit  i.  6.)  The  dead  of  his  nation  he 
saw  cast  ahont  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  he  buried  them. 
His  works  were  regarded  by  the  angel,  who  guided  hia 
steps,  and  brought  the  remembrance  of  his  prayers  before 
the  Holy  One.    (Tobit  xii.  12.) 

Sennacherib  boasted  that  no  god  had  ever  delivered  those 
he  had  attacked.  Vf  hen  he  besieged  Jerusalem  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  he  defied  the  Almighty,  upon  whose  arm 
the  chosen  nation  had  been  taught  to  depend.  This 
event  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 

Esarhaddon,  the  next  Assyrian  king,  took  Manasseh, 
king  of  Judah,  captive,  and  sent  colonists  into  the  land 
depopulated  by  the  conqueror.  They  established  their 
own  idolatrous  rites,  and  then  the  beasts  of  prey  infested 
the  place.  A  religious  panic  took  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel 
was  introduced  amid  their  polytheism.  Meanwhile,  the 
solitary  prophets  of  the  captive  people  had  spoken  to 
the  world  tneir  eternal  message.  They  had  said  that 
the  LoBD  would  take  vengeance  upon  His  adversaries. 
The  words  were  drowned  amid  the  turmoil  and  din  of 
the  earth.  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  that  is  full  of  lies 
and  robbeiy !  had  sounded  like  the  low  wild  breeze 
that  precedes  the  tempest,  and  He  who  hath  His  way  in 
the  whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  as  aost 
beneath  His  feet,  made  it  empty,  void,  and  waste.  Nine- 
veh was  taken  by  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  and  Nabopol- 
lasser  king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  606. 

The  captives,  Daniel,  Ananias,  Misael,  and  Aaarias,  who 
were  of  the  royal  family,  became  favourites  with  Neba- 
chadnezzar  king  of  Babylon.  They  were  educated  at  Baby- 
lon, by  the  Chaldaeans,  an  hereditary  line  of  prieats  who 
were  exceedingly  eminent  for  their  learning.  Under  these 
instructors,  the  Jewish  youths  became  versed  in  the  sdenee 
and  literature  of  the  time.  Josephus  says  the  king  loved 
and  esteemed  them  for  their  excellence  and  their  appHea- 
tion  and  progress  in  learning  and  wisdom.  Their  names 
were  chimged  by  him  to  Baltasar,  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego.    Daniel  was  raised  to  a  high  rank ;  but 
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amid  a  comipt  and  idolatrous  court  continued  the  fiaith- 
ful  servant  oi  the  Most  High,  and  was  a  teacher  of  righ- 
teousness to  the  Gentiles.  The  youths  had  food  sent 
them  from  the  king's  table,  but  Daniel  purposed  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  not  defile  himself  with  the  king's 
meat.  He  and  his  companions  made  it  their  rule  to  use 
only  a  seTere  and  abstemious  diet.  Josephus  remarks, 
by  this  means  their  souls  were  in  some  measure  more 
pure  and  less  burdened,  and  so  fitter  for  learning,  and 
their  bodies  were  more  capable  of  enduring  hard  labour ; 
for  thej  neither  had  the  former  oppressed  and  heavy 
with  variety  of  meats,  nor  were  the  other  efi^eminate  on 
the  same  account ;  so  they  readily  understood  all  the 
learning  that  was  among  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldteans,  as 
especially  did  Daniel,  who  being  already  sufficiently  skilled 
in  wisdom  was  very  busy  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams ; 
and  God  manifested  Himself  to  him. 

The  king  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  high  tree  reaching  up 
to  the  heavens,  with  fair  leaves  and  fruits  and  branches, 
under  which  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  shadow :  and  a 
watcher,  a  holy  one,  said,  Hew  down  the  tree.  Daniel 
knew  that  it  was  the  decree  of  the  Most  High  that 
the  arrogance  of  the  king  should  be  punished;  and  as 
he  predicted  so  it  came  to  pass :  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
driven  from  men  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen.  By  a 
dream  of  the  king  he  had  revealed  that  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  should  be  placed  under  four  great  empires.  That 
the  Babylonian  power  should  fall  before  Cyrus  and  the 
Persians ;  that  the  Persian  empire  should  yield  to  Alex- 
ander and  the  Greeks ;  that  this  power  should  be  broken 
up  and  be  followed  by  that  of  Bome,  were  distinctly  fore- 
told in  the  great  city  of  the  Babylonian  king  :  and  there 
also  was  it  revealed  that  when  these  were  broken  in 
pieces  together,  and  had  become  like  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing  floors  which  the  wind  carries  away  and  no  place  is 
found  for  it,  a  spiritual  kingdom,  one  made  without  hands, 
should  arise  and  fill  all  the  earth.  He  revealed  also  that 
Jerusalem  and  its  sanctuary  should  be  desolate,  and  that  a 
great  power  should  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes. 

The  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  has  already  been 
mentioned :  with  the  surrounding  territory  it  became  a  sa- 
trapy of  Persia.  It  was  much  injured  by  Darius,  who 
beneged  it  on  its  revolt,  and  its  magnificence  declined 
under  the  Penian  kings. 

T  2 
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Herodotus  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  in  the  world.  It  was  fifteen  miles  square,  and 
stood  in  a  plain,  which  was  watered  by  every  artificial 
means  that  could  be  thought  of,  as  rain  seldom  fell  there. 
The  walls  of  the  city,  according  to  the  description  of  this 
writer,  who  visited  the  place  himself,  were  three  hundred 
feet  high  and  seventy-five  thick.  They  were  surrounded  on 
the  outside  by  a  wide  and  deep  moat.  The  earth  taken 
from  this  was  converted  into  bricks,  which  were  cemented 
by  a  mineral  bitumen  found  at  Is,  some  way  higher  up 
the  Euphrates.  The  walls  had  a  hundred  brazen  gates, 
and  the  streets  ran  across  from  gate  to  gate,  thus  there 
were  fifty  streets,  besides  the  houses  near  the  wall.  The 
city  was  divided  into  squares.  The  most  remarkable  edi- 
fice in  it  was  the  great  temple  of  Belus.  It  was  composed 
of  eight  towers  rising  one  above  the  other,  and  diminish- 
ing in  size.  These  were  ascended  by  a  sloping  terrace, 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  chariot  and  four  horses  abreast. 
The  Chaldajans,  who  were  great  astronomers,  used  this 
building  as  an  observatory.  They  showed  Herodotus  the 
rich  altars  and  ornaments  used  in  the  service  of  their  god 
Belus.  The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  covered  eight 
square  miles,  and  were  made  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  They 
were  terraces  raised  one  above  another  to  the  height  of 
tlie  wall,  and  were  planted  with  fine  trees  and  curious 
and  beautiful  plants  and  fiowers. 

Alexander  drew  up  his  army  when  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  city.  The  Babylonians,  ready  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  Persia,  crowded  eagerly  to  the  walls  to 
see  the  conqueror.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
multitudes  sallied  forth  to  welcome  him.  They  were 
headed  by  the  satrap,  the  chief  men,  and  the  Chaldseana. 
The  road  was  strewed  with  flowers ;  rich  presents  were 
provided,  while  frankincense  and  costly  incense  sent  forth 
their  perfumes  from  the  silver  altars. 

Upon  entering  the  city  Alexander  commanded  that  the 
temple  of  their  god  Belus  should  be  repaired.  This  and 
the  other  temples  had  been  injured  by  Xerxes.  Alexan- 
der showed  himself  willing  to  attend  to  any  suggestion 
made  by  the  Chaidaeans.  He  sacrificed  to  Belus,  and 
having  appointed  a  governor  he  proceeded  to  Susa,  which 
city  had  for  a  long  period  contained  the  treasures  of  the 
kings  of  Persia.  Cyrus  and  the  other  Persian  kings  had 
inaae  Susa  and  EcbataxiSb  tliQis  summer  and  winter  resi- 
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dences.  Alexander  took  possession  of  fifty  thousand 
talents  deposited  at  Susa,  and  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  Anti- 
pater,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  the  Laced®* 
monians.  Here  he  also  found  the  statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  taken  by  Xerxes  when  he  was  in 
Greece.  He  sent  them  back  to  Athens,  and  they  were 
put  in  the  Cerameicus. 

GiTe  some  account  of  Nineveh. 

Give  some  account  of  Babylon. 

What  events  were  prophesied  by  Daniel  ? 

What  description  does  Herodotus  give  of  Babylon  ? 

Give  an  account  of  Alexander's  proceedings  in  Babylon. 


CHAPTEE  CV. 

BUS  A.  THE  UXIAKS.  THE  PERSIAN  GATES.  PEBSEPOLIS. 
PASABOADJE.  THE  CONSPIBACT  OP  BESSUS  AND  NABAB- 
ZANES.      THE   DEATH   OF   DABIUS. 

EEnrFOBOEMEirrs  from  Greece  came  to  Alexander  at  Susa, 
and  with  them  fifty  noble  Macedonian  youths.  They 
attended  him  in  action,  accompanied  him  in  the  chase, 
and  waited  on  him  at  his  table.  Sisygambis  the  mother 
of  Darius,  and  his  children,  had  a  residence  assigned 
them  in  this  city ;  his  wife  died  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Issus.  Alexander  received  presents  of  embroidered 
robes  from  his  sisters :  he  offered  them  to  Sisygam- 
bis,  with  a  message  that  the  ladies  around  her  might 
learn  from  them  the  art  of  embroidery.  She  was  some- 
what hurt  at  this,  for  the  Persian  ladies  deem  the  em- 
ployment degrading.  Alexander  was  now  about  to 
invade  Persis,  and  to  advance  to  Persepolis  the  capital. 
This  country  was  divided  from  Susiana  by  a  mountainous 
range,  inhabited  by  the  TJxians.  The  inoabitants  of  the 
plain  had  been  conquered  by  the  Persians,  but  the 
mountaineers  were  a  bold  hardy  race,  who  had  never  borne 
the  yoke.  When  the  kings  of  Persia  journeyed  from  Susa 
to  Persepolis,  they  stopped  their  cortege  at  the  defile  of 
their  mountains,  and  extorted  money  from  them.  To 
this  exaction  the  kings  judged  it  wisest  readily  to  submit. 
The  mountaineers,  now  hearing  that  Alexander  was  about 
to  pass  through  their  territory,  sent  to  say  that  if  he  did 
not  pay  them  as  much  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
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receive  from  the  king  of  Persia,  they  should  not  allow 
him  to  pass.  Alexander  replied  that  they  might  meet 
him  at  toe  \isual  place.  Immediately  after  he  had  des- 
patched his  messengers,  under  the  direction  of  guides,  he 
marched  into  the  country  by  another  way.  He  took 
the  Uxian  villages  by  surprise;  the  inhabitants  were 
awakened  from  their  sleep  by  the  cries  of  the  invaders. 
Their  country  was  plundered,  and  they  fled  in  terror  to 
their  mountams.  A  Greek  force  had  been  sent  to  secure 
the  heights  to  which  the  Uxians  were  likely  to  retreat, 
and  Alexander  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  They  were 
startled  at  his  sudden  and  unexpected  approach,  and 
perceiving  that  their  natural  strongholds  were  occupied 
Dy  the  enemy,  they  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  The 
Greeks  pursued  and  slew  a  great  number,  and  many 
were  killed  by  their  terriflc  falls  down  the  steep  rocks: 
thus  they  gained  little  by  meeting  the  king  at  tne  pass. 
They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  territory  on  condition 
that  they  brought  the  king  annimlly  the  tribute  of  a 
hundred  war  horses,  Ave  hundred  waggon  horses,  and 
thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

Alexander  advanced  to  another  pass  called  the  Pernan 
gates :  this  he  found  defended  by  the  satrap  of  Persia,  and 
a  force  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred  horse. 
Alexander  attempted  to  pass,  but  when  he  had  proceeded 
some  way  the  enemy  attacked  him  from  above,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  soldiers  were  crushed  by  the  enormous 
stones  rolled  down  on  them.  The  tortoise,  or  dose 
covering  of  bucklers,  proved  useless.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
attempted  to  climb  the  rocks,  but  the  effort  was  of  no 
avail,  the  stones  gave  way  beneath  them,  and  they  were 
exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  enemy's  archers.  Alexander 
perceiving  the  perils  of  their  position,  ordered  thai  the 
soldiers  should  place  their  bucklers  over  their  heads,  and 
retreat.  He  resolved  to  attempt  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  front  and  rear  simultaneouslv.  Therefore  command- 
ing the  general  to  keep  up  the  fires  about  the  camp,  as 
if  the  whole  army  were  there,  he  followed  the  steps  of  a 
Lycian  shepherd,  and  passed  into  the  country  by  anodMf 
route.  The  enemy,  thus  suddenly  surrouncUd,  were 
thrown  into  despair ;  the  satrap  and  a  few  horsemen 
escaped  to  the  mountains,  but  the  greater  part  were 
killed  by  the  Greeks,  or  perished  among  the  roGks. 
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Alexander  accelerated  his  inarch  to  Persepolis,  in  con- 
^quence  of  a  message  he  received  from  the  governor, 
ating  that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  was 
1  intention  abroad  among  the  inhabitants  to  seize  the 
"easores.  Persepolis  was  a  very  magnificent  city,  its 
lifiees,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  were  of  marble,  and 

contained  at  that  time  immense  wealth.  It  is  said, 
lat  Alexander  was  met  on  his  entrance  by  a  body  of 
hreeka.  They  presented  the  most  distressing  spectacle  ; 
leir  Persian  lords,  for  some  offence,  had  punished  them 
ith  the  utmost  inhumanity ;  some  had  their  hands  cut 
f,  others  their  feet,  their  noses,  or  ears,  while  others 
ere  fright^Uy  beaten  or  branded.  Alexander  was  so 
idignant  at  the  treatment  his  countrymen  had  ex- 
grienced,  that  he  allowed  the  city,  whose  inhabitants 
id  been  guilty  of  it,  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  A 
iid  scene  consequently  ensued.  The  soldiers  greedy  to 
lake  the  best  of  the  opportunity  to  grasp  wealth,  quar- 
dled  and  fought  over  their  booty.  Many  works  ol  art, 
iautiful  vases,  royal  robes,  were  destroyed  amid  these 

r  contentions  :  Alexander  set  fire  to  the  palace  him- 
Some  assert  that  he  was  excited  to  this  act  when 
ccess  had  drowned  reason,  to  please  a  Greek  woman, 
imed  Thais,  and  that  Parmenio  remonstrated  with  him, 
(presenting  that  he  was  destroyine  what  had  become  his 
im,  and  that  the  action  was  hkelj  to  have  a  bad  effect 
pon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  but  he  replied  that 
)  was  determined  to  avenge  the  injuries  his  country  had 
teired  from  the  Persians,  who  had  wasted  Greece,  and 
witroyed  the  temples  of  Athens. 

Alexander  seized  the  treasure  at  Pasargadffi,  a  city 
sar  Persepolis.  He  here  visited  the  court  of  the  elder 
fTUB :  it  stood  in  a  park ;  a  tower  contained  the  golden 
tffin  resting  on  a  bier,  and  a  table  with  vessels,  tapestry, 
rpets,  and  dresses  of  Babylonian  workmanship.  It  was 
aced  under  the  care  of  a  Magian  family  who  dwelt  close 
r.  On  the  outside  of  the  tomb  was  the  Persian  in- 
ription — "  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus ;  envy  me  not  the  little 
itn  which  covers  my  remains."  It  was  repaired  by 
Lexander,  and  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Persis  occupied 
lexander  four  months.  Darius  had  fled  to  Ecbatana, 
e  capital  of  Media.    There  was  a  report  that  he  in- 
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tended  again  to  meet  the  Greek  conqueror  in  battle,  but 
this  proved  to  be  unfounded.  Continuing  his  pursuit, 
Alexander  arrived  in  Ecbatana,  and  found  Darius  had 
left  the  city  five  days  before ;  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
upper  provinces  of  the  empire.  Alexander  had  passed 
the  defile  called  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  encamped  at 
Ehagffi,  when  tidings  of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  reached  him.  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and 
other  satraps,  with  Nabarzanes,  commander  of  the  royal 
guards,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  he 
had  become  their  prisoner.  If  Alexander  pursued,  their 
design  was  to  deliver  him  up  alive.  They  expected 
this  action  would  procure  the  king's  favour,  and  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  satrapies.  But 
if  they  failed  in  this,  and  Alexander  should  be  dis- 
gusted with  their  treachery,  they  would  depend  on  their 
numerous  military  force,  and  retain  their  position  by 
arms.  Bessus  was  related  to  the  royal  family,  and  was 
not  without  hopes  of  obtaining  the  whole  empire.  A 
council  was  held  by  the  Persians,  on  the  approach  of 
Alexander.  Darius  was  unconscious  of  the  viUaaiy  of 
those  around  him,  and  all  present  appeared  to  be  agitated 
by  the  most  dismal  apprehensions.  Artabazus,  a  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  kmg,  declared  they  were  ready  to 
share  his  fortunes,  and  die  in  his  cause.  The  conspi- 
rators feigned  assent  to  this  sentiment,  and  Nabarzanes 
rose  and  said,  that  desperate  cases  required  severe  re- 
medies, and  he  should,  at  the  risk  of  giving  offence^ 
advise  a  course  by  which  he  believed  the  empire  might 
yet  be  saved.  It  was,  that  the  king  should  resign  his 
dignity  to  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  who  was  able  to 
bring  a  very  considerable  force  into  the  field.  When  he 
had  driven  Alexander  from  Asia,  Darius  could  again  as- 
sume the  crown. 

Darius  was  excessively  enraged  at  this  proposal.  He 
unsheathed  his  scimitar,  as  it  he  would  have  slain  him 
on  the  spot,  but  Bessus  and  the  Bactrians  interfered. 

After  the  council  had  broken  up,  the  faithful  Arta- 
bazus endeavoured  to  appease  the  king.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks.  At  such  a  time  it 
was  unwise  to  quarrel  with  his  adherents,  though  the 
advice  ofiered  by  them  might  be  both  unwise  and  un- 
palatable.   The  camp  was  in  confusion ,  and  the  king^ 
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iralyzed  with  grief  and  despair,  remained  in  his  tent, 
rhile  Bessus  and  his  party  were  endeavouring  to  secure 
le  army  to  themselves,  Patron,  commander  of  the  Greek 
ereenaries,  and  Artabazus,  exerted  themselves  to  the 
tmost  for  their  master,  both  by  preparinfi;  the  men  for 
!tion,  and  by  efforts  to  confirm  them  in  their  allegiance, 
essns  and  IS  abarzanes  were  aware  that  the  people  would 
ing  to  the  reigning  king,  and  that  they  could  not  put 
leir  ambitious  schemes  into  execution  unless  he  was 
dgraded.  They  therefore  determined  to  arrest  him,  and 
>  give  Alexander  notice  that  he  was  in  their  power, 
latron  had  discovered  their  plot,  and  following  the  royal 
uriage  as  it  proceeded  with  the  satraps,  found  an  op- 
ortunity  of  commujiicating  the  fearful  truth  to  Darius, 
imestly  entreating  him  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
l^reeks  for  protection,  and  assuring  him  that  he  would 
nd  them  worthy  of  his  confidence.  But  Darius  replied, 
e  would  not  leave  his  own  subjects :  so  Patron,  despair- 
ig  of  saving  his  life,  fell  back  to  his  post.  Bessus, 
ware  his  treachery  had  become  known,  tnou|;ht  of  put- 
ing  Darius  to  death  at  once,  but  on  second  thoughts, 
e  resolved  to  wait  and  see  what  course  Alexander  would 
dopt. 

in  vain  did  Patron  and  Artabazus  coujisel  the  king 
0  proclaim  his  danger,  and  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  his 
3ll0wers.  Giving  way  to  despair,  he  allowed  tne  time 
0  pass  in  which  a  decisive  course  of  conduct  might  have 
ztricated  him  from  the  snares  of  his  perfidious  subjects. 
Jhe  guards,  apprehensive  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand, 
srsook  him.  Keports  spread  through  the  camp  that  he 
lad  killed  himself:  all  was  noise  and  confusion.  Then 
bessus  and  Nabarzanes  rode  to  the  king's  tent,  and  find- 
ng  him  unprotected,  ordered  that  he  should  be  arrested. 
le  was  put  in  chains  of  gold,  and  placed  in  a  waggon 
iovered  with  skins,  and  driven  by  common  soldiers,  to 
Leceive  those  who  sought  him. 

When  Alexander  heard  of  this  conspiracy  of  the  satraps, 
\e  resolved  to  press  on  without  loss  of  time,  especially  as 
16  was  informed  that  Bessus  intended  deliveriBg  up  Darius, 
f  pursued ;  but  if  they  were  not  immediately  attacked, 
hat  the  conspirators  would  form  their  plans  for  the 
eizure  and  division  of  the  empire.  Thougn  the  soldiers 
vere  wearied  with  incessant  exertion,  they  marched  on 
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all  night,  and  arrived  by  noon  the  next  day  at  a  Tillage 
in  which  the  keepers  of  Darius  had  pitched  their  tenti 
on  the  previous  day.  Alexander  hastened  on,  and  the 
next  morning  caught  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  annj 
was  in  the  utmost  disorder.  At  Alexander's  approadi, 
a  few  made  some  show  of  preparation  for  defence,  but 
the  greater  number  turned  and  fled  without  striking  a 
blow.  Bessus  and  the  conspirators  uiged  Darius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  go  with  them.  He  refused  to  do  so, 
upon  which  they  fell  upon  him,  and  left  him  so  severelj 
wounded,  that  he  lived  only  a  short  time.  Alexander 
sent  the  body  to  Sisygambis,  to  be  interred  in  the  royil 
mausoleum  with  the  successors  of  Gyrus.  A  summazy 
of  his  reign  is  given  by  the  historian  Arrian.  Imme- 
diately after  his  accession,  he  was  attacked  bj  the  eom- 
bined  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  one  misfortune  was  succeeded  by  another,  and 
he  never  enjoyed  one  interval  of  repose.  His  reign 
began  with  the  defeat  at  Granicus.  This  wnA  followed 
by  the  loss  of  Ionia,  .£olia,  Phrygia,  Lydia^  and  all 
Caria,  except  Halicarnassus.  The  capture  of  this  city 
followed.  He  was  overthrown  in  the  battle  of  Issos. 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  became  the  possession  of  the  Greeki. 
He  then  assembled  the  finest  forces  of  his  empire,  and 
they  sufiered  a  total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He 
wandered  like  an  exile  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  became 
the  prisoner  of  his  own  subjects.     He  died  B.C.  830. 

Give  an  account  of  Alexander's  proceedings  at  Susa. 
Describe  the  inddenta  of  his  march  from  Suaa  to  Penepolit. 
What  celebrated  tomb  did  he  visit  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Bessus  and  Nabarxanes. 
Describe  the  pursuit  by  Alexander. 


CHAPTEE  CVI. 

THE  HEDUCTION  OF  HTBCAITrA.  KABABZAlfBS.  ABTA- 
BAZUS.  THE  MABDI.  ALEXAKDEB'S  ABBIVAL  AT  ZA- 
BRACABTiP.      BESSUS. 

Aeteb  the  death  of  the  king,  the  conspirators  dispersed, 
Nabarzanes  was  iu  Hyrcania,  and  Bessus  went  into 
Bactria.     The  Greek  mercenaries  retreated  to  the  moun- 
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tainoiu  districts.  While  he  was  occupied  in  the  redHC- 
tion  of  Hjrcania,  Alexander  received  a  letter  from  Na- 
harzanes,  in  which  he  endeayoured  to  justify  his  conduct 
towards  Darius ;  pleading  that  he  had  acted  on  a  princi- 
ple of  self-presenration  and  not  from  hostility  towards 
Darius.  If  Alexander  would  command  his  presence 
he  would  obey.  Confident  so  great  a  king  would  not  de* 
ceire  him,  he  asked  only  an  assurance  of  personal  safety. 
If  Alexander  deemed  him  unworthy  of  this,  he  would 
seek  a  refuge  in  some  other  land.  Having  received  a 
pledge  from  Alexander,  Nabarzanes  came  to  him,  bring- 
iag  handsome  presents.    The  king  pardoned  him. 

The  fidelity  of  Artabazus  to  Darius  during  his  fallen 
fiirtunes  was  duly  appreciated,  and  generously  rewarded. 
In  the  reign  of  Fhilip,  Artabazus  having  rebelled  against 
Artaxerzes,  king  of  Persia,  became  an  exile,  and  had  been 
reoeived  at  the  Macedonian  court.  He  was  ninety-five 
years  old  when  he  came  with  his  sons  to  the  camp  of  Alex- 
ander. He  received  every  mark  of  distinction  and  respect. 
It  was  Alexander's  custom  to  march  vrith  his  army  on  foot, 
but  now  that  the  aged  Artabazus  had  become  his  com- 
panion, he  mounted  his  horse,  lest  the  other  should  de- 
cline doing  so.  He  conferred  on  him  the  satrapy  of 
Bactria.  The  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Darius 
sent  deputies,  offering  to  come  to  terms  with  him :  he  re- 
plied he  should  make  no  conditions  with  men  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  barbarians  against  their  own  coun- 
try, and  in  opposition  to  a  general  decree  of  Greece ;  that 
they  must  surrender  unconditionally,  and  abide  by  his 
pleasure.  They  consulted  together  and  agreed  they  had 
better  do  so.  They  therefore  requested  he  would  send 
them  a  leader. 

Alexander  now  marched  against  the  Mardi.  They  were 
a  race  of  wild  mountaineers ;  poor,  warlike,  and  possessing 
inaccessible  retreats  in  their  deep  woods  and  steep  and 
craggy  rocks  ;  they  had  remained  untamed  by  the  yoke  of 
any  conqueror.  As  the  Greeks  advanced,  they  fled  to  their 
heights,  leaving  the  villages  deserted.  The  chase  was  ar- 
duous, for  they  retreated  through  their  tangled  woods,  and 
nestled  in  their  hidden  places  like  the  wild  creatures  of  the 
forest,  and  in  them  they  usually  found  themselves  perfectly 
secure ;  and  thus  they  preserved  their  independence,  and 
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continued  to  live  on  pillage.    The  light  armed  bodies  of 
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Greeks,  who  pursued  them  were  impeded  by  the  impene- 
trable woods,  which  surrounded  the  mountains,  but  thej 
tracked  them  out  like  huntsmen.  It  was  upon  this  oc- 
casion that  Bucephalus  was  lost.  The  Mardi  despaired 
of  evading  their  pursuers,  and  surrendered. 

Alexander  arrived  in  Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  ParfcluAi 
He  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  celebrated  games. 
He  remained  in  the  city  fifteen  days  to  refresh  his  men. 
Satibarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Aria,  submitted  to  him,  and 
to  reward  this  act,  Alexander  confirmed  him  in  his  govern- 
ment. While  he  was  in  this  province,  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  Bessus  had  assumed  the  name  of  Artaxenei, 
and  the  title  of  king  of  Persia,  tbat  he  wore  the  royal 
tiara  and  robe,  and  that  the  Scythians  were  assemblmg 
to  support  his  cause.  Alexander  was  advancing  towards 
the  Oxus,  when  he  heard  Satibarzanes  had  proved  trea- 
cherous, and  was  going  to  join  Bessus.  He  returned 
immediately ;  and  Satibarzanes,  terrified  at  this  unex- 
pected movement,  fled,  and  was  deserted  by  his  army. 
Alexander  at  this  time  founded  a  city  as  a  Macedonian 
colony  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Arius,  now 
called  the  Heri-rood.  The  city  was  called  after  him, 
Alexandria  Ariorum.  It  continues  to  be  a  place  of  great 
commercial  importance,  and  is  called  Herat. 

While  the  army  was  pursuing  Bessus,  Nicanor,  the 
son  of  Parmenio,  died  suddenly.  The  king  was  much 
affected  at  this  event,  but  it  was  inexpedient  to  delay  the 
march,  and  he  therefore  left  Philotas,  the  brother  ol  Ni- 
canor,  to  perform  the  funeral  rites. 

What  became  of  the  conspirators  after  the  death  of  Darius  ? 
Give  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition  against  the  MardL 
What  news  reached  Alexander  ? 
Where  was  he  at  this  time  ? 


CHAPTEE  CVn. 

AFTAIBS   IS   OBEEOE. 


Befobe  we  follow  Alexander  further  in  his  conquests  in 
the  east,  we  will  pause  and  glance  back  at  the  state  of 
Greece  after  he  left  it.  The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had 
established  the  power  of  Macedonia,  yet  the  independent 
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ipirit  of  the  various  states  writhed  beneath  its  crushing 
nfluence;  and  while  sincerely  patriotic  men,  such  as 
Phocion  was,  and  as  JBschines,  the  political  opponent  of 
Demosthenes,  appears  to  have  been,  thought  it  wisest  to 
^ve  up  the  contest,  a  hope  that  thej  might  preserve  the 
Qree  and  distinct  existence,  for  which,  through  their  whole 
tiistory,  we  find  the  Greeks  en^ging  in  the  desperate 
itruggles  which  left  their  phvsical  strength  so  fearfully 
ihattered  and  exhausted,  still  lived  within  them.  The 
Spartans  longed  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  Macedo- 
lians  hj  the  Persians ;  and  Agis,  their  king,  exhorted 
sham  to  seize  this  opportunity  and  unite  with  them  to 
procure  the  downfall  of  Alexander,  and  not  suffer  G-reece 
x>  remain  oppressed,  and  enslaved  by  the  Macedonians  ; 
br  if  their  power  was  not  now  checked,  Sparta  herself 
night  shortly  become  subservient  to  their  empire.  De- 
nosthenes  watched  the  movements  of  Alexander  with  an 
mxious  eye,  hoping  some  accident  might  rid  Greece  of 
;he  enemy  to  its  freedom.  He  continually  received  des- 
jatches  and  encouraged  the  party  of  which  he  was  the 
lead  in  the  sanguine  expectation  that  the  hosts  of  the 
»st  would  overpower  toe  Macedonian  forces,  and  that 
;hey  would  be  "trampled  down  beneath  the  Persian 
•avaJry."  As  Alexander  penetrated  further  into  the  east 
;he  activity  of  the  independent  party  in  Greece  increased. 
[t  was  represented  as  a  time  for  exertion,  when  their 
!onqueror  had  withdrawn  from  the  scene  and  was  "  at 
i  distance  further  than  the  pole,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
he  habitable  world."  The  death  of  Memnon,  (see 
[chapter  XCVIII.)  was  a  heavyblow  to  reviving  hope,  but 
ihe  energy  of  the  Spartans  did  not  relax.  Agis  went  in  a 
lingle  tnreme  to  ask  the  Persian  commanders  in  the 
£^an,  Phamabazus  and  Autophradates,  to  assist  him. 
\le  obtained  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes.  Negotia- 
ions  for  aid  were  also  opened  with  Darius.  A  revolt 
igainst  the  Macedonians  in  Thrace  called  Antipater,  the 
■egent,  northward,  and  this  was  hailed  as  a  favourable 
opportunity.  The  Lacedeemonians  were  joined  by  a 
pneat  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  Agis  gained  a  de* 
dsive  victory  over  the  Macedonian  army  sent  by  Anti- 
Miter.  At  the  head  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
le  besieged  Megalopolis,  which  adhered  to  the  Macedo- 
lian  interest.    It  was  expected  it  would  not  hold  out, 
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when  Antipater,  who  had  oolleoted  an  army  of  40,000, 
arrived  to  its  relief.  Feroeiving  he  was  very  auperior  to 
that  of  Ag^  in  number,  he  wished  to  bring  on  a  battle  u 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  Spartans,  trusting  the  nn&yoor- 
able  position  the  enemj  occupied  would  render  their 
number  ineffective,  were  willing  to  engage.  Agis,  the 
king,  behaved  with  extraordinary  courage,  and  a  host  of 
foes  gathered  around  him.  He  warded  off  some  of  thdr 
blows  by  his  shield  and  evaded  others  by  his  agility ;  st 
length  he  fell,  wounded  by  a  spear,  and  was  bonie  firom 
the  field  by  the  soldiers.  The  contest  continued.  The 
Spartans  were  animated  by  their  desire  to  maintain  the 
character  they  had  held  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  Mace- 
donians were  ambitious  to  confirm  the  empire  they  had 
lately  founded.  The  loss  of  the  brave  Agis  was  felt  by 
the  Spartans,  and  the  Macedonians  discovered  the  diaaa- 
vantages  of  their  position.  The  hopes  of  each  alternately 
rose  and  fell.  Eventually  the  Spartans  began  to  give 
ground,  to  turn  and  take  to  flight.  They  were  pursued. 
Agis,  the  king,  forgetful  of  his  wounds,  resumed  his  armi 
and  defied  the  foe.  None  dared  to  accept  his  challenge 
single-handed,  tlie  crowd  discharged  their  darts  at  him, 
and  a  javelin  was  lodged  in  his  heart.  The  weapon  was 
extracted  and  he  leant  his  head  on  his  shield  and  ex- 
pired. The  loss  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  amounted 
to  between  5000  and  6000  men,  that  of  the  Macedonians 
to  more  than  3000.  Alexander,  who  had  been  attacking 
and  dispersing  the  vast  multitudes  collected  in  the  Pe> 
sian  field,  and  had  added  kingdom  to  kingdom,  called  this 
victory  of  Antipater's  "  the  battle  of  the  mice."  Its 
consequences  were  nevertheless  veiy  important  to  him, 
since  it  bruised  the  power  which  was  rising  and  gatfae^ 
ing  strength  at  the  very  root  of  his  empire.  Ghreece  was 
its  strong  garrison,  from  whence  had  issued  the  brave  and 
disciplined  forces  which  had  scattered  and  were  now  pur- 
suing the  army  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

Antipater  acted  cautiously,  aware  that  if  he  appeared 
to  assume  more  authority  than  the  king  had  intended  to 
invest  him  with,  his  jealousy  might  be  excited.  He 
therefore  left  the  decision  of  the  terms  of  peace  to  a 
coimcil  of  Greece.  There  was  good  policy  in  this  step. 
The  Macedonian  interest  was  now  so  strong  that  the 
majority  of  the  states  dared   not  resist  it,  but  were 
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sanTinoed  that  it  was  their  wisest  course  to  appear  to 
field  up  their  independence  cheerfully.  The  few  still 
ittached  to  the  cause  of  liberty  would  abandon  it  in 
iewpair,  when  the  deliberate  decree  of  a  council  of  their 
body  was  against  them.  Sparta  was  left  to  plead  her 
own  cause  with  Alexander,  and  received  permission  to 
send  ambassadors  to  him  ;  fifty  of  her  principal  citizens 
being  placed  as  hostages  in  Antipater's  hands.  The 
Achffians  and  .^tolians  were  sentenced  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  talents  to  the  inhabitants  of  Megalo- 
polis, because  the  confederates  had  besi^ed  the  city. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  contest  between  the  two 
great  political  opponents,  Demosthenes  and  jEschines, 
was  decided.  Ctesiphon  had,  after  the  battle  of  Chsro- 
neia,  proposed  a  decree  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
bestowed  on  Demosthenes,  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  his  services  to  the  state ;  and  that  the  ceremony 
should  take  place  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysos,  at  the 
Dionysia,  when  Greeks  from  other  states  would  be  pre- 
sent. The  senate  agreed  to  this  proposition,  but  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  jEschines 
declared  it  was  an  illegal  decree.     Ist.  That  the  law  re- 

Suired  that  every  citizen  who  had  held  a  judicial  office 
hould  give  in  lus  accounts,  and  that  honours  could  not 
be  conferred  until  such  accounts  had  been  duly  examined. 
2ndly.  That  crowns  conferred  by  the  people  were  to  be 

Presented  in  the  assembly  and  in  no  other  place.  8rdly. 
'hat  it  was  penal  to  insert  falsehood  in  any  decree  ;  Cte- 
siphon had  declared  in  his  decree,  that  the  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  excellent,  honourable,  and  service- 
able to  the  state,  which  was  not  the  truth.  The  speeches 
were  delivered  b.  o.  330,  eight  years  after  the  proposal 
was  first  made;  the  cause  havmg  been  postponed  for 
that  time,  for  some  unknown  circumstance.  uEschines 
laboured  in  vain.  The  ministerial  conduct  of  Demos- 
thenes had  fi^ed  the  admiration  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  not  a  fifth  coincided 
with  ^schines  in  blaming  it.  .Eschines  withdrew  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  324  b.  c,  established  a  school  of  rhetoric 
at  Ehodes.  It  is  related  that  once,  when  his  pupils  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon, 
or  rather  against  the  public  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  you  would  cease  to  be  astonished,  if  you  had 
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heard  Demosthenes."  The  vigour  and  force  of  .Sachines* 
oration  might  have  almost  persuaded  posterity  to  doubt 
the  great  Athenian  patriot,  if  it  was  not  followed  by  that 
lofty  and  graceful  reply,  in  which  he  justified  his  minis- 
tenal  conduct.  The  nine  letters  of  ^schines  which 
were  preserved,  were  called  "  the  Muses,"  and  the  three 
orations  "  the  Graces." 

Describe  the  state  of  Greece  during  the  time  Alexander  was  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  of  Persia. 

Give  an  account  of  the  military  operations  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

What  was  the  result  of  these  attempts  ? 

In  what  year  was  the  congress  which  decided  the  tenns  between 
Alexander  and  the  revolting  states  held  ? 


CHAPTEE  CVni. 

THE   TBIAL  OF   FHIL0TA8. 

A  CHANGE  is  perceptible  at  this  period  in  the  character 
of  Alexander.  The  self-control  and  discipline  he  prac- 
tised when  he  went  forth  to  conquer  the  east,  no  longer 
curbed  his  impetuous  nature ;  and  the  faults  which  were 
formerly  but  faintly  visible,  now  manifested  themselves 
with  offensive  strength.  His  position  was  one  of  some 
difficulty.  The  conquering  nation  was  so  inferior  in 
number,  and  so  distinct  in  character,  to  the  multitudes 
it  had  subdued,  that  amalgamation,  by  an  adoption  of 
its  manners  and  customs,  could  not  be  effected.  Alex- 
ander endeavoured  to  secure  the  stability  of  his  claims, 
and  to  unite  his  various  subjects  by  conforming  to  their 
customs,  adapting  his  course  to  their  frame  of  mind. 
The  Ghreeks  followed  and  obeyed  those  who  had  gained 
their  esteem  by  their  ministerial  wisdom,  or  militaiy 
talent.  They  watched  the  conduct  of  those  who  were 
elevated  by  their  favour,  with  a  vigilant  jealousy,  in- 
spired by  their  profound  love  of  independence.  The 
Eeople  of  the  east  were  subdued  by  power,  and  were 
ept  in  obedience  by  fear.  They  regarded  their  ruler  as 
a  god,  and  they  served  him  with  a  prostration  both  of 
mind  and  body.  Quintus  Curtius  states  that  Alexander 
imitated,  not  only  the  manners,  but  also  the  vices  of  the 
Persians,  and  that  pride  and  voluptuouameBS  took  the 
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place  of  moderation  and  temperance:  that  renouncing 
the  simple  dignity  and  the  exemplary  self-control  of  the 
king  of  Macedon,  he  introduced  into  his  court  the  pomp 
by  which  the  Persian  kings  loved  to  affect  the  divine  cha- 
racter: that  with  the  turban  and  dress  of  Darius,  he 
assumed  the  arrogant  and  despotic  spirit  of  an  eastern 
king.  The  veterans,  who  had  served  under  Philip,  turned 
with  disgust  from  a  court  which  they  considered  con- 
taminated by  the  adoption  of  customs  and  habits  they 
despised.  They  said  they  had  lost  more  than  their  con- 
quests were  .worth,  and  were  enslaved  by  eastern  vices. 
This  account  is  borne  out  by  Arrian,  who  speaks  of  the 
unrestrained  passions  and  intemperance  of  the  king. 

While  Alexander  was  staying  at  Prophthasia,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  shows  that  his  unsuspecting 
generosity  evinced  in  his  way  of  treating  the  physician 
Philip,  had  died  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  morbid 
anxiety  for  personal  security,  which  deadens  every  feeling 
of  affection,  and  knows  not  either  to  hesitate,  to  spare,  or 
to  forgive. 

Among  the  officers  distinguished  by  Alexander's  fa- 
vour, was  Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio,  a  distinguished 
youth,  who  appears  to  have  been  admired  and  envied  by 
his  brother  officers.  He  was  not  popular  in  the  army. 
He  was  rather  free  in  his  remarks  about  the  roughness 
of  Macedonian  manners  and  dialect,  and  priding  himself 
upon  being  a  Greek,  called  them  "  Phrygians,"  **  eloquent 
Paphlagonians,"  &c.  He  was  said  to  declare  he  could 
not  understand  their  dialect ;  that  they  were  no  better 
than  barbarians.  His  magnificent  style  of  living  also 
gave  some  offence.  The  soldiers  complained  they  were 
often  obliged  to  turn  out  of  their  quarters  to  make  room 
for  his  attendants ;  that  the  roads  were  blocked  up  by 
waggons  of  plate  and  treasures  belonging  to  him ;  and 
that  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  near  tlie  place  he 
occupied,  because  their  noise  was  disagreeable  to  him. 
While  Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  he  had  heard  that  Phi- 
lotas spoke  slightingly  of  him,  and  said  he  was  a  strip- 
ling,  who  owed  all  he  had  acquired  to  his  father.  He 
had  besides  offended  him  by  ridiculing  the  statement, 
that  the  oracle  had  declared  Alexander  to  be  the  de- 
scendant of  Zeus.  In  a  letter  to  Alexander,  he  con- 
gratulated him  on  being  received  into  the  number  of  the 
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gods,  though  he  pitied  those  who  liyed  under  a  prince 
who  considered  himself  more  than  human.  One  day,  as 
Philotas  was  leaving  Alexander,  he  was  stopped,  uid 
told  that  a  plot  had  been  formed  by  sevend  officers 
against  the  king.  Philotas  commended  the  fiddity  of 
his  informant,  and  returned  to  Alexander.  He  cod- 
versed  with  him  on  several  subjects,  but  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  statement  he  had  just  received.  In  the 
evening,  Cebalinus,  who  had  told  him  of  the  plot,  agun 
approached,  and  inquired  what  were  the  king's  com- 
mands. Philotas  replied,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  statement  before  him,  the  kug  had  not 
leisure  to  hear  him.  The  next  day  Cebalinus  reminded 
Philotas  of  it,  and  was  assured  that  the  business  should 
receive  attention;  but  he  neglected  to  bring  it  before 
Alexander,  and  Cebalinus,  beginning  to  mistrust  him, 
addressed  himself  to  a  young  nobleman,  named  Metron. 
Alexander  discovered,  upon  inquiry,  that  Philotas  had 
knovm  it,  and  suspecting  his  motive,  he  oommanded  him 
to  appear. 

Philotas  readily  admitted  that  he  had  heard  of  tbe 
plot  from  Cebalinus,  but  said  he  considered  him  un- 
worthy of  credit,  and  that  the  whole  story  was  a  mere 
invention.  He  entreated  the  king  to  excuse  what  he 
explained  to  be  nothing  more  than  incautious  silence. 
The  king  appeared  satisfied,  and  gave  him  his  hand  as  a 
token  of  confidence.  « 

Nevertheless,  Alexander  the  next  day  called  a  council. 
Several  officers,  who  envied  Philotas,  artfully  irritated 
the  suspicious  doubts  of  the  king.  The  private  papers 
of  Philotas  were  seized,  and  among  them  there  was  a 
letter  from  his  father  Parmenio,  in  which  this  expression 
occurred :  "  First  take  care  of  yourselves,  then  of  those 
under  you,  that  we  may  eflfect  our  purpose."  But  thia 
enigmatical  passage  was  not  elucidated  by  any  allusion 
to  a  plot  or  conspiracy.  It  was  agreed  in  the  council, 
that  Philotas  should  be  put  to  torture,  for  bis  enemies 
said  he  would  not  have  been  silent  on  the  plot  men- 
tioned to  him  by  Cebalinus,  unless  he  wbb  either  a  prin- 
cipal or  party  in  it.  The  king  enjoined  secresy,  lest  any 
suspicion  of  the  subject  of  the  deliberation  of  the  council 
should  get  abroad.  He  ordered  that  a  military  move- 
ment should  take  place  the  next  day.    He  invited  Phi- 
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lotas  to  sup  with  him,  and  passed  the  evening  in  familiar 
conversation.  About  the  second  watch,  the  palace  was 
surrounded  by  armed  men:  Fhilotas  was  seized  as  he 
slept.  Soldiers  were  placed  to  watch,  lest  tidings  of 
these  events  should  be  conveyed  to  Farmenio,  who  was 
commanding  a  large  army  in  Media. 

The  Macedonian  assembly  of  soldiers  was  summoned 
to  hear  the  cause.  Six  thousand  attended,  and  the  crowd 
pessed  eagerly  round  them.  Fhilotas  was  guarded  by 
lance-bearers.  The  king  appeared,  and  accused  Farmenio 
ind  Fhilotas  of  being  IcNaders  in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
The  aimouncement  was  received  witb  inii^tion  and 
Borrow.  The  witnesses  were  called,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  to  prove  the  charge.  The  indignation  of  the 
assembly  subsided. 

When  Fhilotas  was  brought  forward  with  his  hands 
pinioned,  and  his  hce  covered,  a  general  feeling  of  com- 
passion was  apparent.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  he  had 
commanded,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  army.  He  had  been  the  guest  of  the  king,  the 
object  both  of  admiration  and  envy.  He  was  now  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  accused,  condemned^ 
and  in  chains.  Manj  thought  too  of  the  &ther,  of  the 
venerable  and  illustrious  Farmenio,  who  had  already  lost 
his  two  sons  Hector  and  Nicanor,  and  was  now  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  while  he  was  absent,  and  not 
allowed  an  opportunitv  for  reply. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  appearance  of  Fhilotas  was 
perceived  by  his  enemies.  They  endeavoured  to  dispel  it, 
by  violent  and  abusive  language  against  the  accused. 
Fhilotas  made  the  same  statement  as  at  first.  He  said, 
the  only  charge  substantiated  against  him  was,  that  after 
he  had  heard  of  the  conspiracy,  he  had  been  silent  about 
it.  Alexander  had  pardoned  mm  for  this,  on  hearing  that 
he  placed  no  faith  in  the  report.  He  was  subjected  to  the 
most  excruciating  torture,  which  for  some  time  he  en- 
dured with  great  fortitude.  At  length,  worn  out  with 
prolonged  agony,  he  offered,  if  his  executioners  would 
desist,  to  answer  any  inquiiy.  Upon  their  doing  so,  he 
asked  what  it  was  wished  he  should  say  ?  Craterus,  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  indignant  at  this  derisive 
question,  ordered  the  tortures  shovdd  be  continued.  In 
the  meantime,  his  relatives,  hearing  what  had  happened, 
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were  in  great  alarm  ;  for  by  the  Macedonian  law,  all  the 
relatives  of  a  conspirator  were  liable  to  be  involved  in 
bis  punishment.  Some  fled,  others  committed  suicide, 
and  a  panic  was  felt  through  the  camp. 

Philotas,  to  relieve  himself  from  torture,  stated  that 
his  father,  Parmenio,  had  been  induced  to  form  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  king,  because  he  was  indignant  at  his 
assuming  divine  honours.  An  order  was  sent  to  Ecba- 
tana  for  the  immediate  execution  of  Parmenio.  His 
head  was  brought  to  Alexander.  Cleitus  and  Hephsstion 
had  the  command  of  the  horse  guards  ;  it  was  no  longer 
entrusted  to  one. 

What  coarse  wu  pursued  by  Alexander  towards  the  nations  he 

conquered  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Philotas. 
What  great  general  suffered  at  this  time  ? 
In  what  year  did  this  event  take  place  ? 


CHAPTEE  CIX. 

THE  ABIASPIANS.  THE  BETBATAL  OF  BE88U8.  THE  SE- 
VEN 70BTBE8SES.  THE  SCTTHIAKS.  THE  BEYOLT  OF 
SFITAME11E8.      THE   DEATH  OF   BEB8U8. 

CoNTiNiTiNG  his  march,  Alexander  advanced  into  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Ariaspians.  They  were  a 
peaceable,  industrious  people.  Cyrus  caUed  them  his 
"benefactors,"  because  they  supplied  his  army,  when 
much  reduced,  with  food  and  clothing.  Alexander  be- 
stowed privileges  on  them,  and  an  extension  of  their  terri- 
tory. Demetrius,  one  of  his  body  guard,  being  sus- 
pected of  participation  in  the  designs  of  Philotas,  was 
arrested,  and  Ptolemy  took  his  place. 

Bessus  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  leaving  Bactria,  passed 
into  Sogdiana,  having  laid  the  country,  through  which 
the  Macedonians  were  to  pass,  perfectly  waste,  in  the 
hope  that  scarcity  of  provisions  would  stop  their  pro- 
gress. But  the  ardour  of  the  Greeks  was  not  easily 
repressed.  After  enduring  much  suffering  from  the  cold 
and  snow  of  the  highlands,  they  came  to  the  region 
which  their  enemies  had  rendered  a  wilderness.  The 
granaries  containing  com  were  underground,  and  were 
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irtfuUy  concealed.  In  this  distress  the  beasts  of  bur- 
ien  were  killed,  and  these,  with  such  herbs  as  they  could 
ind,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers. 

Arrived  at  the  Oxus  (b.o.  329),  Alexander  found  that 
Bessus  had  burnt  the  boats.  No  timber  could  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  stream  was  wide  and 
deep.  Alexander  ordered  that  the  skins,  used  in  the 
feents,  should  be  stuffed  with  light  material  and  rendered 
waterproof,  and  the  whole  army  was  conveyed  across 
upon  these  in  a  few  days. 

Spitamenes,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  and  Dataphemes,  who 
bad  hitherto  both  supported  the  cause  of  Bessus,  now 
despairing  of  success,  sent  a  message  to  Alexander,  offer- 
ing to  deliver  up  Bessus  to  him.  Ptolemy  was  despatched 
to  receive  the  captive.  He  followed  the  fugitives  with 
nuch  expedition,  in  four  days  accomplishing  an  ordi- 
lary  march  of  ten.  He  arrived  at  the  place  where 
Spitamenes  and  his  army  had  encamped  the  night  before. 
Dataphemes  and  Spitamenes  pursued  an  undecided 
wurso,  and  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  open 
)etrayal  of  Bessus.  They  left  him  behind  in  a  village 
nth  a  few  guards.  Ptolemy  surrounded  the  place,  and 
proclaimed  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  safe,  if  Bessus 
jfere  delivered  up.  Upon  this,  the  gates  were  thrown 
men,  and  Ptolemy  and  the  Greeks  entered  and  seized 
;ne  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Darius.  Having  re- 
sumed, Ptolemy  sent  a  message  to  ask  Alexander  in 
rrhat  way  Bessus  should  be  presented.  The  king  replied, he 
ihould  be  stripped,  and  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road 
le  and  the  Greeks  were  to  pass.  His  chariot  stopped, 
ind  he  asked  the  captive  what  induced  him  to  rebel 
igainst  his  sovereign  and  friend,  to  seize,  lead  him  about 
18  a  prisoner,  and  murder  him  ?  Bessus  replied,  it  was 
not  his  act  alone :  others  had  concurred  with  him,  in 
thinking  they  should  thus  obtain  the  favour  of  Alexander. 
The  king  ordered  that  Bessus  should  be  scourged ;  and  a 
berald  proclaimed  for  what  crime  he  suffered.  He  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Oxathres,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Darius,  who  detained  him  at  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria,  until  his  doom  should  be  decided. 

Alexander  advanced  through  a  beautiful  country, 
loitered  by  a  stream  called  ''the  gold  showering,"  and 
reached  Maracanda,  now  called  Samarcand,  the  capital 
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of  Sogdiana.  The  city  stood  in  a  valley,  whieli  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  east.  It  contamed 
a  palace.  In  this  fertile  region  the  king  procured  horses, 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  he  had  lost  during  the  try- 
ing march  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  He  left  Spi- 
tamenes  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  city,  and 
proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes.  A  party  of  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers  were  out  foraging  one  day,  anticipating 
no  danger,  when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  bj 
mountaineers,  who  had  descended  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Some  of  the  Greeks  were  slain,  and  others  were 
driven  off  captives.  Alexander  pursued,  and  attacked 
them.  He  was  successful,  but  received  an  arrow  in  the 
leg,  and  was  borne  by  the  Macedonians,  who  grieved  at 
the  accident,  to  his  tent. 

There  were  seven  fortified  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Cyropolis,  built  in  the  vale  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  It  is  supposed  they  were  founded 
by  Cyrus,  to  defend  Sogdiana  from  the  incursions  of  their 
formidable  neighbours,  the  Scythians.  Alexander  built 
a  city  on  the  bank  of  the  river :  it  was  called  after  him, 
Alexandria,  and  was  intended  as  a  stronghold  against 
the  Scythians,  and  a  monument  to  his  own  fame.  The 
Scythians  sent  ambassadors,  and  Alexander,  wishing  to 
obtain  certain  information  about  these  people,  ordered 
some  of  his  officers  to  attend  them  on  their  retwm,  upon 
the  pretext  of  cultivating  their  friendship. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  rose  against  the  Mace- 
donian garrisons  in  the  seven  cities,  and  put  them  to  the 
sword.  Alexander  took  all  the  cities  in  three  days,  and 
besieged  Cyropolis.  In  this  attack  he  received  a  blow 
in  the  neck  from  a  stone.     The  place  was  reduced. 

The  Asiatic  Scythians,  having  heard  of  this  rebellion, 
assembled  a  force  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Jaxartes,  or 
Tanais. 

Sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Greek  army,  and  eques- 
trian and  gymnastic  games  were  celebrated. 

Alexander  observed  the  Scythians  evinced  no  intention 
of  moving ;  on  the  contrary,  they  shot  their  arrows 
across  the  river,  boasting  that  Alexander  durst  not  at- 
tack them  ;  if  he  did,  they  said,  he  would  soon  find  out 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Asiatic  barbarians. 

Enraged  at  these  taunts,  Alexander  wa*  eager  to  cross 
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o¥er.  Sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  safe  passage  of  the 
army,  but  the  omens  portended  danger.  This  vexed  the 
king,  but  he  endured  it  with  patience.  The  Scythians 
again  insolently  defied  him,  and  another  sacrifice  was 
offered.  Aristander  saw  no  improvement,  and  could 
foreteVL  no  good.  Alexander  declared  he  would  rather 
enconnter  any  danger  than  after  having  conquered  nearly 
all  Asia^  be  defied  by  the  Scythians.  Aristander  said,  he 
had  spoken  truly  and  faithfully,  though  what  he  had 
predicted  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
king.  The  skins  were  nevertheless  prepared,  and  the 
army  crossed  the  river.  The  engines  of  the  G-reeks  ter- 
rified the  Scythians,  and  they  retired  a  little ;  they  were 
finally  defeated.  In  the  pursuit,  the  Greeks  suffered 
from  heat  and  thirst ;  the  King  having  taken  unwhole- 
some water  was  so  ill  that  he  was  carried  back  into  the 
camp.  In  this  accident,  the  prophecy  of  Aristander  was 
lapposed  to  have  been  fulfilled.  The  Scythians  sent  to 
conclude  a  peace :  they  endeavoured  to  explain  away 
the  opposition  they  had  made  to  the  Greeks,  saying,  it 
was  not  an  act  of  the  nation,  but  that  the  Scythians  who 
had  engaged  with  him,  were  a  body  of  robbers  who  lived 
on  pillage.  Alexander  thought  it  politic  to  accept  this 
apology. 

During  this  time,  Spitamenes  had  revolted,  and  the 
Greeks  sent  against  him  had  been  defeated  and  slain. 
Alexander  therefore  returned  immediately  to  Maracanda; 
Spitamenes  fled  at  his  approach  :  Alexander  pursued  him 
to  the  interminable  forests,  and  then  returned  and 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the  inhabitants.  He  wasted 
their  country,  and  put  those  who  sought  refuge  in  the 
cities,  to  death.  After  this,  he  marched  to  Zariaspa ;  a 
council  was  held  here  to  decide  what  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  on  Bessus :  his  nose  and  ears  were  cut  off, 
and  he  was  sent  under  a  e^rd  to  Ecbatana,  where  he 
was  put  to  death.  Arrian  blames  the  excessive  severity 
of  this  punishment,  which  he  condemns  as  barbarous. 
Alexander  forgot  the  self-command  and  moderation  of 
the  hero,  in  his  imitation  of  the  pride  of  the  eastern 
prince. 

From  the  Scythians  here  mentioned  sprang  the  Tartars ; 
the  first  incursion  recorded  in  history  of  the  tribes  of  the 
north  upon  the  southern  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  was 
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made  by  them  :  it  occurred  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
The  Scythians  are  mentioned  by  Hesiod  and  Homer  as 
"  milk  eaters,'*  and  people  who  lived  in  waggons.  They 
were  exceedingly  formidable,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
retaliate  upon  them,  because  they  fought  on  horseback, 
and  had  no  fixed  dwelling  places.  The  most  valiant  were 
the  regal  Scythians ;  these  regarded  the  rest  of  the 
nation  as  their  slaves.  There  were  also  agricultural 
Scythians,  who  cultivated  corn  for  sale.  Their  peculi- 
arities are  minutely  described  by  Herodotus ;  he  states 
that  they  worshipped  an  iron  scimitar ;  that  they 
clothed  themselves  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  used  the 
skulls  of  those  they  had  conquered  as  drinking  cups. 
They  were  proud  of  displaying;  these  to  strangers,  and 
of  describing  the  triumph  they  had  achieved.  He  also  re- 
lates that  they  were  jealously  attached  to  their  own  cus- 
toms. Certain  Scythians  reproached  the  Greeks  with  the 
effect  produced  on  them  by  the  worship  of  their  god 
Dionysos,  saying  that  their  god  drove  men  mad.  It 
happened  that  a  king  of  their  own  who  had  learnt  Gh^k 
had,  without  their  knowledge,  been  initiated  into  the 
rites.  The  Greeks  therefore  replied,  "  you  ridicule  us 
because  we  are  possessed  by  the  god ;  you  are  not  aware 
your  own  king  is  full  of  the  divine  fary."  When  the 
Scythians  found  that  he  had  really  been  initiated  into 
the  rites,  they  were  deeply  distressed,  and  rebelled 
against  him.  He  records  a  saying  of  their's,  that  the 
land  north  of  them  was  not  habitaole,  the  air  being  full 
of  feathers ;  and  explains  this  to  refer  to  the  heavy  Ms 
of  snow. 

Give  an  account  of  the  betrayal  of  Beasus. 

Where  were  the  seven  fortresses  } 

What  reverse  did  the  Greeks  soifer  ? 

Who  were  the  Scythians  ? 

In  what  year  did  Alexander  cross  the  Oxus? 
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CHAPTER  ex. 

BIXGE  01  THS  BOaDIAN  BOCK.  THE  CHASE.  THE 
MUBDEB  OF  CLEITUS.  THE  CONSPIBACY  OF  THE 
PAGES.      CALLI8THENE8. 

The  Sogdianians  and  Bactrians  were  not  yet  subdued. 
Spitamenes  was  a  determined  and  bold  leader,  and 
proTed  tbe  most  obstinate  of  the  enemies  Alexander 
had  yet  encountered  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  In 
Sogdiana  the  insurgents  strengthened  themselves  in  the 
fastnesses  of  their  hills,  and  against  these  Alexander 
turned  his  arms.  In  a  steep  and  rugged  place  of  this 
kind,  called  "  the  Bock,"  it  was  reported  a  force  of  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  had  sought  refuge;  among  them 
were  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian 
chief  who  had  joined  Bessus.  The  Bock  was  insulated, 
craggy,  and  shelving  on  all  sides,  with  one  narrow  path 
up  the  acclivity.  Its  occupants  laid  in  a  store  of  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  two  years,  and  supposed  themselves 
in  a  position  to  defy  all  the  attempts  of  the  enemy. 

Alexander  approached,  and  summoned  the  place  to 
surrender,  offering  pardon  with  permission  to  return  to 
their  homes,  to  the  fugitives.  His  proposal  was  treated 
with  contempt ;  it  was  haughtily  asked,  whether  his 
soldiers  had  wings  P 

The  king  instantly  resolved  to  commence  an  attack  ; 
he  offered  a  reward  of  ten  talents  to  the  soldier  who 
should  be  the  first  to  ascend  to  the  top  ;  nine  talents  to 
the  second,  and  proportionate  gifts  to  the  eight  who 
should  follow.  About  three  hundred  bold  active  youths 
came  forward  to  strive  for  the  prize.  They  took  the 
iron  pins  used  for  their  tents,  and  carrying  provisions 
for  two  days,  and  their  spears  and  swords,  they  be- 
gan their  attempt.  They  nxed  the  pins  in  the  rock, 
and  hoisted  themselves  up  by  ropes  fastened  to  them. 
Thirty  lost  their  footing,  and  falling,  were  buried  in 
the  aeep  snow.  The  efforts  of  the  others  were  suc- 
cessful. The  top  was  gained,  and  the  Greek  army  saw 
flags  waved  as  a  signal  of  their  safe  arrival.  Alex- 
ander, descrying  this,  sent  again  to  summon  a  surrender. 
This  messenger,  pointing  out  the  Ghreek  force,  said  the 
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sayera  ascribed  the  incident  to  the  wrath  of  the  god  Di^ 
nvBOs,  whose  sacrifice  had  not  been  celebrated:  this 
anbrded  him  some  consolation.  His  friends  also  endeir 
▼cured  to  soothe  him,  and  induced  him  to  take  some  food, 
after  which  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  deity  whom  he  w»s 
supposed  to  have  offended.  He  left  Maracanda,  B.a  327, 
and  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  western  frontiers. 

About  this  time  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was  dis- 
covered.    One  day  the  king  was  out  hunting ;  a  page 
named,  Hermolaus  heedlessly  hurled  his  spear  at  a  wud 
boar  which  the  king  was  pursuing.     For  this  breach 
of  etiquette,  the  king  commanded  he  should  be  flogged 
and  depriv^  of  his   horse.     The  youth,   who  was  of 
a  haughty  spirit,  could  not  brook  this  indignity.      He 
talked  of  it  to  his  friends,  and  they  formally  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Alexander.     Thirty  pages 
united  in  the  plot.     They  were  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  their  attendance  as  guards  at  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  apartments,  for  the  execution  of 
their  design.     Antipater,  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  to 
admit  them  to  Alexander's  bed  chamber,  that  they  might 
murder  him  while  he  was  asleep.     He  waited  for  the 
ni^ht  in  which  all  were  present,  but  they  watched  in 
vain ;  night  crept  on,  and  morning  appeared,  still  Alex- 
ander left  not  the  banqueting  room.      At  length  he 
came  out,  dismissed  them,  and  returned.     Some  relate 
that  a  Syrian  prophetess,  who  used  to  haunt  the  place, 
met  him,  and  standing  in  the  way  advised  him  to  re- 
turn ;  others  attribute  the  circumstance  of  his  remaining 
all  night  at  the  feast  to  accident,  that  it  was  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  time  by  the  performances  of  dancers. 
The  next  day  one  of  the  conspurators  reve«ded  the  plot 
to  a  friend,  who  communicated  it  to  Euiylochus,  the 
brother  of  a  conspirator.     He  laid  the  matter  before 
the  king,  who  immediately  commanded  the  apprehension 
of  all  the  youths.     Hermolaus  boldly  confessed  that  he 
was  the  instigator.     It  is  stated  that  he  declared  he  had 
formed  the  plot  because  he  thought  it  below  a  freeman 
to  bear  the  iniuries  the  king  had  inflicted  on  him.     It  is 
stated  that  the  plot  was  kept  secret  by  the  thirty  pages 
tor  a  month  ;  fix)m  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
^sted  a  bitter  feeling  against  Alexander  at  that  time, 
hermolaus    is    also  represented  as   openly  dedainuiig 
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lie  committed  that  violent  act  wliicli  wrung  his  heart  with 
profound  remorse  and  has  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  history 
of  his  life.  It  was  the  day  in  which  the  G-reeks  were 
aocustomed  to  celebrate  a  &ast  in  honour  of  Dionysos. 
Alexander  however  sacrificed  to  the  Twin  Heroes,  and 
held  a  banquet  in  their  honour.  After  the  guests  had 
drunk  deeply,  some  who  wished  to  flatter  the  king's 
vanity,  declared  his  actions  were  greater  than  those 
of  the  T^dn  Heroes,  and  that  it  was  envy  \^hich  de- 
terred men  from  acknowledging  this.  Cleitus  disgusted 
at  this  adulation,  sought  to  check  it.  Alexander's  ac- 
tions, he  said,  were  not  so  extraordinary  as  they  would 
insinuate,  nor  were  they  accomplished  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Macedonians,  who  had  a  share  in  his  glory. 
Alexander  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  this,  but  the  wine 
had  flowed  freely,  and  Cleitus  was  no  longer  curbed 
by  discretion.  He  quoted  lines  from  Euripides,  pro- 
testing against  the  custom  of  the  G-reeks  of  attribut- 
ing victories  to  the  commander  alone,  who  thus  gained 
the  honour  purchased  by  others.  Alexander  taking  this 
to  be  advanced  in  allusion  to  his  desire  to  be  worshipped, 
was  further  irritated  at  the  remark.  A  discussion  tnen 
arose  about  the  comparative  glory  of  Alexander  and 
Philip.  Cleitus  chose  to  magnify  that  of  Philip,  and  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Alexander's  exploits.  He 
rudely  recalled  the  circumstance  of  his  having  saved  the 
king's  life  in  the  battle  of  Granicus.  "  This  hand,"  he 
cried  out,  "  saved  thee,  Alexander,  in  that  conflict."  The 
king  sprang  up  infuriated,  and  would  have  rushed  on 
him,  but  those  around  grasped  hold  of  him.  Cleitus 
continued  in  the  same  strain,  and  Alexander  called  for 
his  guards,  declaring  he  was  betrayed,  as  Darius  had 
been  by  Bessus  and  his  associates.  His  friends  released 
him,  and  he  seizing  a  sarissa  struck  Cleitus  dead. 

An  agony  of  grief  succeeded  this  furious  excitement. 
Again  and  a^in  he  was  heard  to  repeat  the  names  of 
Cleitus  and  Lanice  his  sister,  who  had  nursed  him. 
How  had  he  repaid  her  P  two  of  her  sons  had  fallen  in 
his  service,  and  now  his  hand  had  slain  her  only  bro- 
ther !  He  had  become  the  executioner  of  his  friend !  thus 
he  continued  to  bewail.  Eor  three  days  he  appeared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  despair,  he  was  regardless  of  everything 
around  him,  and  took  no  refreshment.       Some  sobth- 
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sajera  ascribed  the  incident  to  the  wratb  of  the  god  Bio- 
njBos,  whose  sacrifice  had  not  been  celebrated :  this 
afforded  him  some  consolation.  His  friends  also  endefr- 
Youred  to  soothe  him,  and  induced  him  to -take  some  food, 
after  which  ho  offered  sacrifice  to  the  deity  whom  he  was 
supposed  to  have  offended.  He  left  Maracanda,  B.a  327, 
and  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  western  frontiers. 

About  this  time  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was  dis- 
covered. One  day  the  king  was  out  hunting ;  a  page 
named,  Hermolaus  heedlessly  hurled  his  spear  at  a  wud 
boar  which  the  king  was  pursuing.  For  this  breach 
of  etiquette,  the  king  commanded  he  should  be  flogged 
and  deprived  of  his  horse.  The  youth,  who  was  of 
a  haughty  spirit,  could  not  brook  this  indignity.  He 
talked  of  it  to  his  friends,  and  they  formally  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Alexander.  Thirty  pages 
united  in  the  plot.  They  were  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  their  attendance  as  guanis  at  the 
entrance  of  the  royal  apartments,  for  the  execution  of 
their  design.  Antipater,  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  to 
admit  them  to  Alexander's  bed  chamber,  that  they  might 
murder  him  while  he  was  asleep.  He  waited  for  the 
nieht  in  which  all  were  present,  but  they  watched  in 
yarn ;  night  crept  on,  and  morning  appeared,  still  Alex- 
ander left  not  the  banqueting  room.  At  length  he 
came  out,  dismissed  them,  and  returned.  Some  relate 
that  a  Syrian  prophetess,  who  used  to  haunt  the  place, 
met  him,  and  standing  in  the  way  advised  him  to  re- 
tiun  ;  others  attribute  the  circumstance  of  his  remaining 
all  night  at  the  feast  to  accident,  that  it  was  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  time  by  the  performances  of  dancers. 
The  next  day  one  of  the  conspurators  revealed  the  plot 
to  a  friend,  who  communicated  it  to  Eurylochus,  the 
brother  of  a  conspirator.  He  laid  the  matter  before 
the  king,  who  immediately  commanded  the  apprehension 
of  all  the  youths.  Hermolaus  boldly  confessed  that  he 
was  the  instigator.  It  is  stated  that  he  declared  he  had 
formed  the  plot  because  he  thought  it  below  a  fr'eeman 
to  bear  the  injuries  the  king  had  inflicted  on  him.  It  is 
stated  that  the  plot  was  kept  secret  by  the  thirty  pages 
for  a  month ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
existed  a  bitter  feeling  against  Alexander  at  that  time. 
Hermolaus    is   also  represented  as  openly  declaiming 
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against  him,  for  the  murder  of  Philotas  and  the  vene- 
rable Parmenio,  and  the  assassination  of  Cleitus ;  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Persian  dress,  for  his  desire  to  he 
honoured  as  a  god,  for  his  luxury  and  intemperance; 
subjects  which  were  frequently  discussed  by  the  disaf* 
fected,  and  might  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  dinmn 
ishing  the  proud  attachment  with  which  the  G-reeks  had 
regarded  their  leader.  The  conspirators  were  put  to 
death. 

The  philosopher  Callisthenes  was  also  condemned :  he 
was  plaiced  in  confinement  and  died  seven  months  after, 
of  disease  thus  produced.  Alexander  believed,  or  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  plot. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  done  so,  but  he  had 
become  an  object  of  dislike  to  Alexander,  and  was,  indeed, 
much  to  be  blamed  for  the  unguarded  and  sour  remarks 
he  made  upon  the  measures  of  the  king.  The  honour 
of  those  in  authority  should  be  upheld  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  they  maintain,  though  their  failings  may  be 
clearly  perceived  by  their  mimsters  and  subordinates. 
Callisthenes  frequently  exhibited  a  |;reat  want  of  tact 
and  good  judgment.  An  instance  of  this,  occurred  in  a 
feast  to  which  Alexander  had  invited  him.  Callisthenes 
was  an  orator ;  the  king  bade  him  entertain  the  company 
with  an  eulogy  of  the  Macedonians.  The  guests  ap- 
plauded his  oration,  but  Alexander  quoted  a  line  &om 
Euripides,  importing  that  he  had  had  an  easy  task,  be- 
cause the  subject  was  interesting.  He  called  for  an 
oration,  in  wmch  the  weak  points  of  the  Macedonian 
character  should  be  pointed  out.  It  required  delicacy 
and  good  taste  to  execute  this  behest  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  Macedonian  audience.  The  delineation  of  defects  is 
generally  offensive  in  proportion  as  it  is  true :  vanity  is 
mortified  to  find  the  famts  for  which  it  was  accustomed 
to  plead  so  successfully  within  are  perceptible  to  the  eye 
of  the  passer  by.  Callisthenes  oroceeded  with  severity 
and  injustice  which  provoked  inaic;nation,  ascribing  the 
rise  of  Philip  to  the  dissensions  by  which  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  weakened.  He  quoted  a  line,  signifying 
that  where  discord  and  sedition  exist,  the  vilest  obtain 
honour.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  his  oration  gained 
little  praise.  Alexander  remarked,  Callisthenes  had 
^ther  displayed  his  ill  will  towards  the  Macedonians 
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than  Ilia  eloquence.  Hermolaus,  and  other  young  Mace- 
douiansi  \vere  fond  of  the  society  of  this  philosopher,  and 
it  is  probahle  his  conversation  encouraged  their  aversion 
to  the  adoption  of  Persian  customs,  and  thus  he  was  sus- 

?ected  and  involved  in  the  punishment  of  the  conspiiaton. 
he  sophist  Anaxarchus,  and  other  literary  men,  lent 
Alexander  their  a^imistance  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
Greeks  to  the  adoration  of  Alexander,  based  imon  his 
claim  to  be  considered  the  son  of  Zeus.  The  reraians 
willingly  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  but  the  inde- 
pendent Grreeks  struggled  against  the  introduction  of 
such  a  custom  among  themselves.  They  regarded  him  u 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  his  claim  to  divine  honours  was  not 
generally  admitted  among  them.  The  demand  met  with 
some  ridicule  in  Greece.  The  answer  given  by  the  Spa^ 
tans  to  the  king's  envoys  was,  *'  If  Alexander  will  be  a 
god,  let  him."  At  Athens  Demades  warned  the  people 
not  to  lose  earth  while  they  disputed  about  heaven ;  and 
Demosthenes  recommended  they  sliould  not  contend  with 
Alexander  about  celestiid  honours. 

Giye  an  account  of  the  siege  of  the  Sogdian  rock. 

In  what  year  did  this  siege  take  place  ? 

What  was  the  fate  of  Spitamenes  ? 

How  long  were  the  Greeks  occupied  in  the  redaction  of  Bactria  and 

Sogdiana? 
Give  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Cldtus. 
Give  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages. 
What  was  the  fate  of  CalhsUienes  ? 
In  what  year  did  the  conspiracy  occur  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXI. 

iin)iA. 

Dabius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  conquered  India  after  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  and  levied 
an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of 
gold.  But  the  power  of  Persia  had  not  been  firmly  efr* 
tablished  in  tliat  country.  The  tribute  was  withheld,  and 
the  conquered  part  of  India  recovered  its  independence. 
Alexander,  havmg  with  some  difficulty  conquered  Sogdiana 
and  Bactria,  resolved  to  regain  the  lost  portion  of  the 
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Persian  empire,  and  to  re-establiah  there  the  dominion  of 
the  ''king  of  Asia,*'  as  the  Persian  emperor  was  called. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.o.  327,  he  set  out  on  his  in- 
tended invasion  of  that  fertile  and  wealthy  country. 
With  the  intention  of  passing  the  narrow  part  of  the 
river  Indus  he  crossed  the  Paropamisian  mountains,  and 
marched  into  the  country  now  called  Afghanistan.  This 
district  was  not  included  within  the  distinct  boundaries 
of  India,  and  appears  rather  to  have  belonged  to  Persia. 
The  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India  made  Ghizni,  a 
city  in  that  country,  the  seat  of  empire.  Here  Mahmoud 
established  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and  literary  courts 
in  the  east,  and  here  the  great  eastern  poet  Eerdusi 
wrote  :  but  he  quitted  it  with  disappointment,  for  he  met 
not  with  the  favour  he  had  expected.  '*  The  magnificent 
court  of  Ghizni,"  he  said,  "  is  a  sea,  but  a  sea  without  a 
bottom  and  without  shore.  I  have  fished  in  it  long,  but 
have  not  found  any  pearl.*'  Among  the  ancient  Hindoos 
there  were  some  of  the  most  profound  philosophers  the 
heathen  world  .has  produced.  It  was  a  precept  of  theirs, 
that  men  ought  to  bo  indifferent  as  to  success ;  the  assu- 
rance that  the  object  for  which  they  labour  is  blameless  and 
holy,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  engage  and 
persevere  in  it.  Had  the  poet  imbibed  this  wisdom,  his 
cheerfulness  would  not  have  been  disturbed  at  the  want  of 
what  he  considered  his  due  portion  of  courtlv  favour.  The 
mythology  of  India  is  singular  and  peculiarly  interesting. 
Beneath  the  fantastic  invention  of  the  corrupt  human 
fancy  appears  the  foundation  of  a  pure  patriarchal  creed. 
The  Hindoo  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is 
more  like  that  contained  in  the  Bible  than  any  of  the 
other  heathen  accounts.  Their  god  Brama  was  believed 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  world.  The  three  persons,  Brama, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  were  produced  by  the  divine  Essence, 
and  appeared  to  represent  the  almighty  power  which 
creates,  preserves,  changes,  or  destroys.  The  history 
given  of  the  creation  is,  that  this  world  was  all  darkness 
and  in  profound  sleep  till  the  self-existing  god  dispelled 
the  gloom.  He  first  created  the  waters,  and  in  them  was 
deposited  a  golden  eggj  in  which  Brama  was  bom,  the 
great  parent  of  all  rational  beings,  who  had  dwelt  in  the 
egg  through  revolving  years,  himself  meditating  upon 
himself.     He  divided  into  two  parts,  and  from  those 
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earts  the  heaven  and  earth  were  formed.  Vishnu,  they  be- 
eve,  appears  incarnate  to  presenre  the  world.  He  has 
appeared  in  great  kings  and  warriors.  Krishna,  who  was 
a  mighty  king,  was  one  of  these  incarnations  of  Yishnu. 
They  believe  he  will  appear  for  the  tenth  time  on  a  white 
horse,  armed  with  a  scimitar,  to  destroy  all  eviL  The 
earth  they  believe  to  be  one  of  fifteen  negions,  in  which 
souls  pass  through  or  occupy  different  bodies:  that 
having  lost  their  original  rectitude  they  are  sentenjced  to 
ascend  by  degrees  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  This 
opinion  induces  them  to  attend  carefully  on  animal  life. 
Ants,  flies,  and  snakes  have  been  tenderly  nourished,  be- 
cause it  has  been  supposed  that  human  souls  tenant  their 
bodies. 

The  goddess  Doorga  is  the  female  partner  of  Siva.  The 
name  was  originally  Parvati,  but  she  assumed  that  of  a 
siant  she  conquered.  Indian  mythology  is  full  of  the 
fierce  combats  m  which  she  was  engaged.  The  god  Yama 
is  the  judge  of  the  dead.  Shri,  or  Sri,  is  the  goddess  of 
plenty  and  beauty.  Ganesa,  god  of  wisdom,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  head  like  an  elephant.  This  divinity  is 
invoked  by  the  pious  Hindoo  at  the  commencement  of 
every  undertaking.  Kartikeya,  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati, 
has  six  heads  and  twelve  hands,  and  rides  a  peacock. 
Brama,  who  shares  the  essence  of  the  supreme  Mmd,  does 
not  receive  the  same  distinct  worship  which  is  offered  the 
other  gods.  He  is  represented  with  four  heads.  In  the 
superior  mansions  there  are  no  less  than  883,000,000 
beinfi;s,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  gods.  Among  the 
Hindoos  animal  worship  exists;  the  cow,  the  monkey, 
and  the  serpent  are  regiurded  with  religious  awe.  Some 
of  the  rivers  are  also  held  sacred.  The  waters  of  the 
Ganges  it  is  believed  purify  the  stains  of  ain,  and  those 
who  die  on  its  banks  reach  paradise.  Long  journeys  are 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in  the  stream. 

The  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  have  been  embraced  by  the 
Hindoos  with  remarkable  eagerness  and  undoubting  nith. 
This  has  led  to  the  practice  of  religious  suicide,  of  which 
there  are  various  sorts :  one  is  drowning  in  the  Ganges, 
another  prostration  before  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  the 
idol  at  the  festival  of  Juggernaut.  Pilgrimages  and 
mendicity  were  also  practised  from  religious  motives. 
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There  are  four  castes.  It  is  held  they  proceeded  from 
rama:  that  the  Bramins  came  &om  his  mouth,  and 
at  it  is  their  duty  to  pnij,  to  read,  and  to  instruct, 
[lis  was  the  most  powerful  caste,  and  it  possessed,  like 
le  priesthood  in  !E^pt,  immense  influence,  claiming  au- 
lonty  over  puhlic  institutions  and  regulating  the  most 
inute  affairs  of  private  life.  Beverence  for  the  pious 
ramin  is  taught  as  one  of  the  highest  religious  duties, 
he  Cshatryas,  or  military  caste,  proceedeo,  it  is  said, 
om  his  arm.  It  is  theirs  to  draw  the  how,  fight,  and 
)Tem.  The  Yaisyas  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
>mmerce ;  and  the  Sudras,  who  came  ^m  the  feet  of 
rama,  lahour  and  senre.  The  Bramins  depend  on  alms, 
position  which  has  induced  deceit  and  imposture  among 
lem.  No  Hindoo  is  permitted  to  quit  his  caste ;  those 
ho  hy  accident,  misconduct,  or  disregard  of  some  minute 
^lation,  hy  which  castes  are  kept  distinct,  such  as 
iting  particular  food,  lose  caste,  hecome  ahominable 
)  their  people.  Their  dwellings  are  not  to  be  among 
len,  their  clothes  and  their  food  are  to  be  what  others 
aye  rejected,  and  their  occupation  is  in  the  perform- 
Dce  of  the  most  wretched  and  menial  offices.  Even 
leir  touch  is  pollution  to  the  noble,  and  they  announce 
leir  approach  by  a  warning  sound.  These  outcasts 
3ngre^te  in  the  highways,  and  ''  howling  like  hungry 
ogs"  implore  the  passers  by  to  bring  out  food,  which 
dey  may  take  after  the  donors  have  retired. 

Lidia  was  one  of  the  first  nations  that  became  ciyilized. 
ts  architecture,  sculpture,  poetzy,  and  philosophy,  show 
hat  the  Hindoos  have  been  a  peculiarly  intellectual  peo- 
le.  The  historical  period,  that  is,  the  time  when  fact 
lay  be  separated  irom  fable,  and  dates  may  be  given  to 
vents,  does  not  generally  extend  beyond  the  tenth  cen- 
ury  before  Cheist.  The  Hindoo  literature,  though  rich 
nd  interesting,  has  not  produced  history.  These  monu- 
lents  are  traced  back  till  their  history  is  lost  in  the 
bseurity  of  distant  ages.  Whether  the  civilization  of 
ndia  commenced  one  thousand,  or  even  two  thousand, 
ears  before  Christ,  which  is  considered  possible,  is  a 
uestion  there  is  no  evidence  to  decide.  Its  architecture 
las  not  yet  been  carefully  studied.  The  grotto  temples, 
•r  temples  hewn  out  in  rocks,  are  supposed  to  be  its 
arliest  production.    The  grotto  temple  in  the  island  of 
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Elcpbantn,  near  Bombay,  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
these.  It  is  cut  out  of  one  of  the  hardest  stones,  but  a 
tradition  of  the  formation  of  the  temple  has  died  awaj. 
Its  sculpture  is  dissolved  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  temple  at  Salsette,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  period,  is  also  much  decayed.  The  inscriptions  on 
it  are  in  an  alphabet  which  has  no  resemblance  to  any  of 
those  now  known  in  India.  The  temple  grottoes  of 
Ellora,  near  Dowlatabad,  have  also  been  greatly  admired 
for  the  vastness  of  their  design  and  the  richness  of  their 
sculptured  ornaments.  This  is  a  range  of  temples,  and 
is  described  as  looking  ''like  a  desolate  religious  citj:" 
"  grand  and  striking,  but  melancholy."  *'  The  seTen 
pagodas,"  or  houses  of  god,  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Madras,  are  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  a  great  city,  the 
residence  of  the  king,  and  the  seat  of  religion ;  the  date 
of  its  erection  is  lost  in  the  period  of  fable. 

The  Yedas  are  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  They 
say  their  contents  were  communicated  by  Brama.  Eleren 
large  volumes  of  these  have  been  placed  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  read  them,  because 
they  contain  obsolete  idioms  of  a  dead  language.  Natu- 
ral objects,  as  the  snn,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  are 
addressed  as  deities,  from  which  it  appears  they  were 
composed  before  the  Braminical  religion  was  developed. 
The  Sanscrit  in  which  they  are  written  is  the  language 
of  Hindoo  literature.  It  was  called  by  them  **  the  laa- 
guage  of  the  gods."  It  is  described  as  rich  and  hanno- 
nious,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in  Qreek 
and  Latin  and  the  ancient  and  modem  langua^  of 
Europe,  there  are  words  which  appear  to  be  immeoiately 
derived  from  it. 

The  extent  of  the  Persian  satrapy  in  India  is  not  ce^ 
tainly  known.  Herodotus  gives  some  description  of  the 
Indians.  The  country  he  described  extended  over  Little 
Thibet,  Cabul,  and  the  district  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Indus.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  people,  but  alludes  vaguely  to  pecu- 
liarities still  existing ;  as  the  division  into  caste.  He  also 
states  that  the  country  produced  gold,  which  is  the  iact; 
the  rivers  of  Thibet  brought  it  down  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  district  through  which  Alexander  passed  waa  rich 
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in  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  kings  of  Persia 
vore  the  fine  robes  made  of  their  wool.  The  country  is 
now  in  much  the  same  state  it  was  at  that  time.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  occupy  fixed  abodes,  others  dwell  in  tents. 
Their  skill  in  arms  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Greeks. 
They  were  courageous  and  independent,  but  simple  and 
pastoral.  They  disposed  of  their  robes  and  the  produce  of 
their  flocks,  and  obtained  in  exchange  arms  and  bows  and 
arrows.  They  were  very  good  archers,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  hunting,  using  falcons,  vultures,  and  eagles 
in  this  sport. 

It  is  supposed  India  was  in  early  times  governed  by 
one  great  rajah,  to  whom  provincial  rajahs  yielded  assist- 
ance in  times  of  war.  Traditions  have  been  preserved  of 
invasions  bv  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  3emiramis, 
queen  of  Assyria.  The  conquest  by  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,  is  the  only  one  which  held  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  in  subjection.  The  gay  coloured 
cotton  dresses,  the  love  of  costly  ornaments,  and  the 
state  affected  by  the  rajahs,  struck  the  ancient  Greeks  as 
they  now  do  the  modem  English  traveller. 

By  what  Persian  king  was  India  conquered  ? 

Did  t^  country  continue  in  subjection  to  Persia  ? 

In  what  year  did  Alexander  invade  India  ? 

Give  some  account  of  Hindoo  mythology  and  religion. 

How  are  the  people  divided .' 

Qive  some  account  of  the  architecture  and  literature  of  the  Hindoos. 

What  district  did  Alexander  pass  through  on  his  way  to  the  Indns  ? 

What  was  the  character  of  the  people  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXII. 

iJiEXiLNPSB  MABCHE8  IWTO  THE  IKDIAN  SATBAPY.  THE 
AS8A0ENI.  THE  BIEOE  OF  THE  BOCK  AOBKOS.  ITYSA. 
THE  PASSAGE  OP  THE  Iin)US  AKD  OP  THE  HTDASPE8. 
THE   BATTLE   WITH  POBUS. 

Hathtg  crossed  the  mountains,  Alexander  marched  to 
Nic8Ba,  without  encountering  any  important  opposition. 
Here  he  offered  sacrifice  to  AthenS.  A  herald  was  sent 
to  summon  the  rajahs  to  attend  him.  Taziles  and 
others  accordingly  came,  bearing  rich  gifts.    Alexander 
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than  sent  on  HephsBstion  to  make  preparationa  for  the 
passage  of  the  Indus.  He  was  to  reduce  the  country 
through  which  he  was  to  pass  to  subjection  to  the  Greeks. 
Alexander  took  a  different  route,  having  heard  the 
Indians  had  retreated  and  strengthened  themselTcs  in 
the  mountains.  In  the  siege  of  one  of  these  phices  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  The  Macedonians 
were  successful  and  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  to  re- 
venge the  injury  the  King  had  sustained ;  but  great  num- 
bers escaped  to  the  mountains.  The  Ghreeks  had  several 
sharp  conflicts  with  these  Indians,  because,  as  Arrian 
says,  they  excelled  all  others  in  military  skill.  In  one  of 
these,  forty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners ;  an  immense 
quantity  of  cattle  fell  at  the  same  time  into  the  hands  of 
tne  Oreeks.  Alexander  selected  some  of  the  finest,  and 
sent  them  into  Macedonia ;  they  were  of  a  much  better 
breed  than  the  Grecian. 

Massaga,  the  capital  of  the  country,  occupied  by  the 
Assaceni,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  oi  the 
Affghans,  was  defended  by  seven  thousand  mercenaries. 
These  warriors  behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  repulsed 
the  Macedonians ;  but  when  the  governor  was  killed,  they 
opened  communication  with  Alexander,  and  he  agreed  to 
take  them  into  his  pay.  Upon  this  they  left  the  city, 
and  encamped  on  a  little  hill  opposite  the  Macedonians, 
intending  to  steal  away  in  the  night,  because  they  would 
not  turn  their  arms  against  other  Indians.  Alexander 
hearing  this,  surrounded  and  cut  them  all  off.  The 
report  of  the  success  of  the  Greeks  spread  over  the 
country,  and  the  people  betook  themselves  to  the  high 
rock  Aomos.  The  lowest  part  of  its  summit  was  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  there  was  one  dangerous  path  by 
which  the  top  could  be  gained.  Here  the  soil  was  fertile 
and  it  was  watered  by  a  pure  stream.  This  place  was 
considered  impregnable,  and  there  was  a  tradition  that 
Hercules  himself  had  been  baffled  before  it.  Probably 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  incited  Alexander  to  it. 
He  picked  out  some  of  his  best  troops  and  marched  to 
the  place.  Some  of  the  natives  came  and  offered  to  show 
him  the  path  by  which  it  might  be  ascended.  Ptolemy 
was  sent  with  a  force,  and  received  orders  to  fortity 
the  position  he  should  take  up,  and  to  give  a  signal  to 
those  below.     Ptolemy  found  the  path  extremely  diffi- 
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cult,  but  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  rock  with- 
out being  seen.  He  then  displayed  a  light,  as  a  signal 
to  the  army.  Alexander  seeing  it,  immediately  made  an 
attempt  to  ascend  on  his  side,  but  the  Indians  were  able 
to  drive  him  back,  their  superior  station  giving  them 
ereat  advantage  over  their  assailants.  Perceiving  they 
had  no  danger  to  fear  ^m  Alexander,  they  fell  upon 
Ptolemy's  force,  when  a  struggle  ensued,  for  the  Indians 
were  resolutely  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  rampart 
the  Greeks  had  thrown  up.  Alexander  despatched  an 
Indian  to  Ptolemy  to  encourage  him  to  attack  the  In- 
dians as  soon  as  he  should  see  the  Greeks  below  again 
endeavouring  to  ascend.  He  thought  this  simultaneous 
effort  would  throw  them  into  confusion,  and  that  if  he 
could  only  join  Ptolemy  the  place  would  then  be  easily 
taken.  A  hot  conflict  took  place ;  the  Macedonians 
striving  to  win  the  summit,  and  the  Indians  as  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  drive  them  back.  The  perseverance  of 
the  Greeks  triumphed.  When  one  body  fell  back  ex- 
hausted by  their  exertions,  another  &esh  body  took  its 
place.  Thus  the  height  was  gained,  though  not  before 
the  whole  day  had  been  spent  in  these  renewed  at- 
tempts. After  four  days,  the  Indians  sent  to  Alexander 
to  offer  surrender  upon  conditions.  Their  design  was 
to  while  away  the  day  in  the  discussion  of  these,  to  steal 
off  and  descend  the  rock  in  the  night,  and  disperse  to 
their  homes.  But  Alexander  was  acquainted  with  this, 
and  commanded  they  should  be  intercepted  in  the 
descent.  A  great  number  were  put  to  deatn,  and  others 
fell  down  the  precipice  in  their  precipitate  flight  and 
perished.  Alexander,  now  master  of  tne  rock,  offered 
sacrifices,  and  secured  it  with  a  garrison. 

Proceeding  towards  the  Indus,  Alexander  found  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  had  fled.  Their  elephants  were 
left  in  their  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  He  em- 
ployed Indian  hunters  to  take  them,  and  they  were 
Drought  to  the  camp. 

There  was  a  legend  that  the  Ghreek  deity  Dionysos  with 
a  company  of  Pans,  satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  had  on 
his  ascendancy  over  the  earth,  conquered  India,  and 
taught  its  inhabitants  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  that  he 
had  founded  cities  and  given  them  laws.  The  Indian 
Dionysos  or  Bacchus  is  therefore  represented  with  mild 
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benign  features :  he  has  a  long  beard,  and  wears  a  ricb 
soft  eastern  robe.  Allusions  to  the  legend  occur  in  the 
Greek  accounts  of  Alexander's  expedition.  The  peo- 
ple of  Nysa,  living  under  a  republican  goTemment, 
a  form  rarely  found  among  the  Indians,  pleading  for 
their  own  administration,  based  their  claim  to  the  con- 
queror's mercj,  upon  this  legend.  Alexander,  eager  for 
lurther  conquest,  and  desirous  of  inspiring  bis  soldiers 
with  his  own  spirit,  encouraged  credulity  in  it — granted 
the  people  of  r^jsa  the  favour  thej  asked,  contenting 
himself  with  a  demand  of  a  hundred  horses.  The  envoy 
who  was  sent  by  the  city  to  negotiate  this  business,  was 
astonished  on  entering  the  royal  tent  to  see  the  lord  of 
Asia,  dusty  and  hot,  clad  in  armour  as  one  who  bore  the 
fatigue  of  a  common  soldier ;  for  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  princes  splendidly  attired  and  surrounded  bj 
luxury  and  magnificence. 

Alexander  went  to  Mount  Merus  to  view  the  country, 
the  highly  cultivated  state  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Dionydos.  He  found  the  hills  covered  with  laurel,  ivy, 
and  all  sorts  of  trees.  The  soldiers  began  to  make  gar- 
lands, and  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  stimulus  with 
which  the  soul  was  possessed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos, 
producing  extraordinary  physical  strength  and  spontane- 
ous joy. 

Hephfestion,  according  to  the  commands  he  had  re- 
ceived, had  made  preparation  for  the  passage  of  the  river 
Indus.  Alexander  having  offered  sacrifices  and  celebrated 
games,  crossed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Attock,  B.C. 
826,  the  stream  being  narrower  at  that  part  than  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  side  the  king  of  the  mountaineers  and  his 
nobles  brought  him  presents.  He  marched  on  to  Taxila, 
the  largest  city  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspee. 
Taxiles,  the  prince — the  name  being  derived  from  the 
cit^— and  the  inhabitants,  received  him.  The  king  ap- 
pomted  a  governor,  and  placed  his  earrison  in  the  cil^. 
The  Hindoo  philosophers,  now  called  yogues  or  fakirs, 
but  named  by  the  Gmeks  gymnosophists  or  naked  philo- 
sophers, because  they  exposed  themselves  both  to  the  sun 
and  the  storm,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Greeks,  who 
upon  conversing  with  them,  found  they  held  some  of  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  of  their  own  nation.  They 
abode  in  the  forests  and  inflicted  tortures  upon  them* 
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selves,  one  species  of  which  was  to  remain  long  in  fantas- 
tic attitudes ;  this  is  still  practised  by  them.  But  their 
self-denial  and  disregard  of  bodilj  comfort,  arose  from  a 
different  principle  from  that  of  the  stoics,  who  thus  strove 
to  make  their  happiness  independent  of  accidents.  A 
firm  faith  in  a  better  world  led  the  Hindoo  to  consider 
the  body  a  fleshly  incumbrance,  and  his  aim  in  detaching 
himself  from  society  was  to  attain  by  contemplation  a 
highly  spiritual  frame  of  mind.  The  yearning  for  im- 
mortality produced  a  desire  to  be  released  from  the  body, 
and  was  the  principle  upon  which  religious  suicide  was 
committed.  Alexander  found  a  group  of  fifteen  of  these 
in  a  grove  near  Taxila.  Sphines,  one  of  their  number, 
was  persuaded  to  accompany  him.  He  was  called  by 
them  Calanus,  as  is  supposed  from  a  word  signifying 
"  dear  friend."  He  lost  the  respect  of  his  brotherhood 
by  thus  forsaking  them,  but  the  Greeks  were  much  im- 
pressed by  his  severe  practices. 

Alexander  found  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Hy- 
daspes,^  to  which  he  now  proceeded,  was  occupied  by 
Porus,*  or  Phoor,  with  a  large  army,  in  which  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  elephants,  which  animals  were 
evidently  regarded  by  the  Grreeks  as  extremely  formida- 
ble. Poms  intended  to  prevent  Alexander's  crossing  the 
river,  and  with  this  object  sent  detachments  of  his  forces 
to  the  places  which  appeared  to  offer  facilities  for  making 
the  attempt.  The  army  of  Poms  was  most  probably 
composed  of  Eajpoots,  now  called  Mahrattas.  The  Seiks 
and  the  Mahrattas  are  descendants  of  those  with  whom 
the  Greeks  fought.  The  rainy  season  had  now  set  in, 
and  this  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Greeks,  and  at 
this  time,  the  middle  of  the  summer,  the  streams  were 
enhirged  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  of  the  mountains. 
Alexander  abandoned  all  hope  of  crossing  where  Poms 
and  his  army  were  encamped.  His  forces  were  warlike 
and  well  trained,  and  held  themselves  ready  to  attack  him 
the  instant  he  should  make  the  attempt.  Fearing  that 
the  horses  would  take  fright  at  the  elephants,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  steady  on  the  rafbs, 
Alexander  resolved  to  try  to  cross  unperceived  by  the 

1  The  modern  river  Jelum. 

'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ponis  was  a  title.  Arrian  calls 
amother  prince  Ponu. 
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enemj-.  He  sent  detachments  to  different  spots  on  the 
banks,  these  raising  peeans  and  making  a  noise  made  a 
feint  of  being  about  to  cross.  The  enemj  were  roused, 
and  wherever  this  occurred  they  sent  their  elephants,  but 
after  it  had  gone  on  for  some  nights  and  the  IndianB 
found  nothing  was  attempted,  they  took  no  notice  of  the 
noise,  but  placed  forces  at  several  stations  along  the 
banks.  Alexander  discovered  a  wooded  promontory  about 
ten  miles  above  the  camp ;  there  was  an  island  opposite 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  This  was  a  favourable  place 
for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Thither  he  sent  a  portion 
of  his  army,  and  left  Craterus  in  command  in  the  camp, 
with  orders  that  if  Porus  sent  only  part  of  his  army  against 
the  forces  he  led  across,  and  left  the  rest  with  the  elej^ants 
in  the  camp,  he  was  not  to  move,  but  if  Porus  marched 
the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  against  the  forces  about 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river,  he  should  then  cross. 
A  violent  thunder  storm  favoured  Alexander's  plan.  The 
noise  of  the  rain  and  the  thunder  drowned  the  clashing 
of  armour  and  the  voices  of  the  commanders.  The 
Greeks  all  embarked  in  their  vessels  and  on  their  raib ; 
before  daylight  the  winds  hushed  and  the  rain  ceased, 
the  island  was  gained.  When  the  enemy's  guards  per- 
ceived the  Greeks  attempting  to  land  on  the  bank  tbey 
rode  at  their  utmost  speed  to  give  the  alarm.  But  Porus 
was  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  camp,  and 
supposing  it  contained  the  larger  portion  of  the  army 
would  not  quit  the  spot  he  occupied.  He  despatched  his 
son  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  cavalry  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  war-chariots.  Alexander  attacked  this 
force,  and  they  fled  upon  discovering  the  strength  of  their 
opponents  and  that  the  king  was  at  their  head.  In 
the  pursuit,  four  hundred  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  young 
prince,  were  slain.  Porus  now  marched  against  Alex- 
ander with  an  army  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  three 
hundred  war-chariots,  two  hundred  elephants,  and  thirty 
thousand  infantry.  The  number  of  the  Greeks  was 
eleven  thousand.  The  elephants  were  placed  in  front> 
at  distances  of  a  hundred  ^et,  the  intervals  being  filled 
with  infantry.  Alexander  seeing  this  formidable  array, 
commanded  his  cavalry  to  halt  and  wait  until  the  in- 
fantry came  up.  When  they  joined  him,  breathless 
and  fatigued  by  their  march,  he  gave  them  some  little 
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me  to  recover,  then  lie  resolved  not  to  attack  the 
out  where  the  elephants  were  posted,  but  conscious 
3  'Was  stiperior  to  tne  Indians  in  cavalry,  to  attack  that 
TOe  on  the  left.     The  elephants  were  antagonists  to 
hich  the  Greeks  had  never  been  accustomed,  and  the 
idians  who  were  put  to  flight,  sought  refuge  behind 
lem.    Wherever  the  elephants  turned  the  Greek  in- 
jitrj,  however  firm,  gave  way.     But  in  the  middle 
r  the  battle  these  beasts  became  enraged,  and  did  as 
kHch  harm  to  the  Indians  as  to  the  Greeks.    They 
>B8ed  and  moved  about  and  traiQpled  numbers  to  death. 
ome  were  irritated  with  wounds,  others  were  ¥rith- 
lit  riders,  these  being  killed  by  Greek  archers,  and  in 
)nfusion,  pushing  down,  kiUinc;,  or  trampling  under  foot 
dth  Greeks  and  Indians.    At  last  thev  rais^  their  loud 
>imd  from  their  up-raised  trunks,  and  left  the  field.    The 
adian  cavalry  were  nearly  all  slain,  and  the  Indians  per- 
aiving  their  case  desperate,  fled.     Craterus  had  crossed 
nd  brought  fresh  troops  for  the  pursuit.    A  dreadful 
laughter  of  the  fugitives  took  place.    Twenty  thousand 
f  the  Indian  infantry  and  three  thousand  of  their  cavalry 
)11.    Among  them  were  nearly  all  the  officers  and  two 
f  the  sons  of  Poms.    The  chariots  were  destroyed  and 
U  the  remaining  elephants  were  taken.    Poms  behaved 
ith  great  bravery,  and  continued  to  the  last  to  head  the 
ontest.     He  was  clad  in  an  excellent  coat  of  mail,  but 
is  right  shoulder  was  exposed  and  he  was  wounded. 
Llexander  admiring  his  noble  and  gallant  conduct  ear- 
.estly  desired  to  save  his  life.    He  despatched  Taziles  to 
^llow  him  as  he  retreated  on  his  elephant.    The  Indian 
irince  approached  and  desired  him  to  receive  Alexander's 
ommands,  for  hope  of  escape  was  vain.   Poms  perceiving 
t  was  his  old  enemv  Taxiles,  hurled  his  spear  at  him,  the 
ither  turned  his  herse  and  escaped  out  of  his  sight. 
Uexanderj^as  not  discouraged  at  this  reception  of  his 
aessenger.     He  sent  another  and  another,  and  an  Indian 
lamedMeroes,  to  whom  he  understood  Poms  was  attached. 
Exhausted  by  thirst  Poms  sufRored  himself  to  be  per- 
oaded  by  the  solicitations  of  his  friend.     He  caused  his 
tephant  to  kneel  down,  and  alighting,  after  taking  re* 
reshment,  was  led  to  the  presence  of  the  ^reat  Greek 
conqueror.     Upon  hearing  ne  was  approaching,  Alexan- 
ler  went  forth  with  some  of  his  officers  to  meet  him. 
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Porus  attracted  his  admiration  by  his  remarkable  personal 
beauty.  He  was  tall  and  of  symmetrical  proportion,  and 
stood  stately  and  undaunted  before  bis  triumphant  foe. 
Alexander  bade  him  make  what  request  be  would.  Poms 
replied,  he  desired  to  be  treated  like  a  king ;  he  had  no 
other  request  to  make.  Alexander  generously  reinstated 
him  in  his  dominions,  and  thus  procured  his  lasting 
fidelity. 

To  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  Hydaspes  for  the  fu- 
ture, Alexander  founded  two  cities :  one  on  the  spot  where 
he  gained  the  victory  over  Porus,  called  therefore  Nicaa, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  from  whence  he  had  crossed, 
named  in  memory  of  his  famous  charger,  Bucephala; 
the  animal  died  here  of  old  age. 

The  victory  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices  to  the  gods, 
and  games,  and  funeral  honours  were  paid  those  who  had 
&llen  in  the  battle.  Leaving  forces  to  see  the  cities  com- 
pleted and  fortified  by  walls.  Alexander  marched  on,  pur- 
posing to  cross  the  Hyphasis^  and  to  pass  into  India. 
Porus  was  sent  back  to  collect  troops  and  elephants. 

Give  an  account  of  Alexander's  proceedings  after  he  crossed  the 

Paropamisian  mountains. 
Who  were  the  Assaceni  ? 
Describe  the  siege  of  the  rock  Aomos. 
What  occurred  at  Nysa } 
What  river  did  Alexander  cross  ? 

Having  crossed  the  Indus  to  what  river  did  he  proceed  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Hydaspes  and  of  die  battle 

with  Porus. 
What  was  Alexander's  conduct  to  Porus  after  this  victory  ? 
What  measure  did  Alexander  take  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 

river  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXIII. 

THE    8IEOB    OF    SANGALA.      THB    MUTHTT.      tIlE    EMBAB- 

CATION.      THE   MALLI. 

The  country  traversed  hj  Alexander  between  the  Hy- 
daspes and  the  Hyphasis  is  now  called  Lahore  and 
Moultan.  The  Hyphasis  or  Sutlege  is  the  last  of  the 
Punjab  or  five  rivers  which  flow  into  each  other,  and 
unite  in  the  Indus. 

'  The  modem  Sutlege. 
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.  After  he  had  crossed  the  Hydroates  on  his  way  to- 
wards the  Hjphasis,  Alexander  heard  that  the  Cathseans, 
a  warlike  race,  had  united  their  forces  with  the  Malli  and 
Oxjdrac®,  and  intended  to  oppose  his  invasion.  This 
country  was  the  ahode  of  the  warrior  caste  from  whom 
the  Seiks  and  Mahrattas  derive  their  origin.  The  TnHian 
army  took  up  their  station  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Their 
chariots  were  placed  in  a  triple  row  before  them,  and 
their  tents  were  pitched  in  the  middle.  They  made  no 
advance  to  meet  the  Greeks,  but  remained  on  this 
ground  merely  mounting  their  chariots  on  the  enemy's 
approach.  The  Greeks  drove  them  from  this  position, 
and  they  retreated  to  Sangala^  their  city:  the  Greeks 
surrounaed  it  on  every  side  except  where  a  lake  prevented 
their  doing  so.  The  Indians  intended  stealing  away  in 
the  night,  but  their  design  became  known  to  Alexan- 
der :  Ptolemy  was  stationed  to  guard  the  place  through 
which  they  meant  to  leave  the  city.  A  trumpeter  was 
ordered  to  sound  an  alarm  directly  any  movement  of  the 
kind  should  be  made. 

About  the  fourth  watch,  the  gates  were  opened,  and 
the  besieged  Tndians  came  out.  Immediately  the  Greek 
trumpeters  sounded  an  alarm,  Ptolemy  was  in  readiness 
to  oppose  them,  and  they  were  driven  back.  Porus 
arrived  at  this  time  with  elephants  and  a  force  of 
five  thousand  Indians.  The  city  was  taken:  no  less 
than  seventeen  thousand  were  put  to  death,  and  se- 
venty thousand  were  made  prisoners.  At  the  report 
of  this  terrible  calamity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  fled :  Alexander  pursued  them  in  vain. 
About  five  hundred  aged  and  infirm  Indians,  who  were 
unable  to  escape,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and 
were  put  to  death.  Alexander  returned  to  Sangala  and 
levelled  it  with  the  ground. 

These  conquests  in  India  had  tried  the  strength  of  the 
Greeks.  Though  victorious  over  these  warlike  and  un- 
tamed Indians,  they  were  exhausted  both  in  spirit  and 
strength,  and  dreaded  a  prolongation  of  their  exertions 
and  sufferings.  The  vigour  of  their  ereat  leader  re- 
mained unimpaired ;  he  was  still  animated  by  that  bound- 
less ambition  which  can  find  no  resting  place,  nor  remain 
satisfied  with  past  achievements,  but  presses  continually 
'  Lahore,  the  a^ital  of  the  Seiks,  stands  on  the  same  site. 
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forward,  craving   for   ever  for  lome    fresh  aoquintion. 
The    religious    belief  of  the    Greeks   encouraged  this 
disposition :   the  histories   of   those  thej  adored  were 
replete  with  extraordinary  adventures,  and  divine  honoars 
were  awarded  to  superhiunan  feats  of  this  kind.    Tbeie 
venerated  fables  rang  in  the  ears  of  the  aspiring  and  aia- 
bitious,  and  were  used  by  them  to  excite  emulative  eneigj 
among  the  followers  on  whom  they  depended  for  the  execu- 
tion of  their  designs.     The  love  of  knowledge,  the  desire 
to  extend  civilization,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
countries  he  conquered,  give  a  distinguishing  lustre  to 
the  character  of  Alexander.     He  was  urged  onwards  as 
much  by  his  thirst  for  accurate  information  about  dis- 
tant countries  and  people,  as  by  his  proud  aim  at  uni- 
versal empire.     The  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Oreeks 
bore  no  proportion  to  their  sensitive  perception  of  troth 
and  beauty  in  art.     That  Alexander  wandered  like  a  dis- 
coverer in  an  unknown  region  is  evident :   he  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  relative  positions  of  countries,  and 
mistook  one  of  the  rivers  of  India  for  the  Nile. 

The  accounts  be  heard  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Hyphasis  interested  kim.  It  was  said  that  the  land  was 
fertile,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  good  agricultunsts 
and  excellent  soldiers,  the  government  was  a  mild  aristo- 
cracy. He  was  also  informed  that  it  produced  consider- 
able numbers  of  very  fine  elephants.  His  proposal  to 
advance  was  coldly  received  by  the  army ;  some  lamented 
their  unhappy  fate;  others  declared  they  would  go  no 
further,  that  even  the  king's  command  should  not  induce 
them  to  do  so.  They  assembled  secretly  to  consult 
together.  Alexander  began  to  fear  a  mutiny  woidd 
take  place :  to  check  this  mischief  in  its  commencement 
he  called  a  council.  He  understood,  he  said,  that  some 
unwillingness  to  proceed  further  was  felt  in  the  army, 
and  he  wished  to  come  to  some  unanimous  decision  on  the 
subject.  He  reminded  the  officers  of  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory already  acquired.  In  their  past  success  they 
might  find  sufficient  encouragement  for  future  enter- 
prises. He  spoke  of  the  laboiirs  of  Dionysos  and  Her- 
cules ;  the  glory  by  which  a  mortal  became  divine  could 
only  be  gained  by  great  actions.  He  had  himself  shared 
the  toil  and  the  danger  of  his  soldiers,  and  they  would 
receive  as  their  reward  the  possessions  thus  obtained. 
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Tlus  Speech  was  received  in  rilence :  he  had  failed  to  ex- 
cite in  anj  a  Bympathetic  desire  to  extend  the  expedition. 
None  of  the  officers  liked  to  put  himself  forward  to 
oppose  his  wishes,  but  none  spoke  to  second  them.     He 
<»lied   upon  them  to  deliver  their  sentiments.      Then 
Ccenus  said  it  was  vain  to  deceive  him  :  that  a  desire  to 
return  to  their  country  and  families  was  universally  felt ; 
and  many  of  those  present  by  their  silent  tears  attested 
that  he  had  spoken  truly.    Alexander  was  much  offended, 
and  dismissed  the  council.    The  next  day,  he  again  called 
the  officers  together,  and  attempting  not  to  conceal  his 
indignation,  averred  he  should  proceed  on  his  expedition 
as  he  originally  intended.     He  should  compel  no  Mace- 
donian to  follow  him,  but  felt  confident  numbers  would  do 
so  voluntarily.   Those  who  wished  it,  might  return  to  their 
friends;  they  might  tell  them  they  had  deserted  their 
king  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.     He  retired  to  his  tent 
and  spoke  to  none  for  three  days.     He  expected  the  sol- 
diers would  change  their  minds :  he  was  mistaken.     They 
preserved  the  same  dogged  determination.     In  order  to 
preserve  his  dignity  and  authority,  he  offered  sacrifices 
for  his  expedition,  but  when  the  omens  were  declared  un- 
propitious,  he  abandoned  his  scheme.     Summoning  his 
officers  he  declared  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  come. 
The  annoimcement  was  received  ¥rith  a  shout,  blessings 
were  showered  upon  him  for  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
the  army. 

Twelve  altars  were  erectod  as  monuments  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  sacrifices  and  thanks  were  offered  to  the 
gods  for  the  victories  vouchsafed  the  Greeks. 

The  army  returned  to  Nicsaa  and  Bucephala,  the  cities 
erected  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes 
where  a  fleet  had  been  built.  Poms  received  the  govern- 
ment of  seven  nations  containing  two  thousand  cities. 
After  this,  preparations  were  made  for  the  return  of  the 
army.  It  was  divided  into  three  bodies — one  marched 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  another  on  the  left ; 
Alexander  embarked  with  the  third.  The  departure  pre- 
sented an  impressive  sight.  Alexander  under  the  durec- 
tion  of  the  augurs,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and  to 
the  rivers,  pouring  a  libation  from  a  golden  cup.  At  the 
signal  of  a  olast  of  the  trumpet,  the  vessels  moved  along 
the  river,  all  preserving  a  prescribed  order.    The  shouts 
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of  the  soldiers,  the  commands  of  the  officers,  and  tbe 
pkshiDg  of  the  oars,  penetrated  the  woods  of  the  hanks, 
and  crowds  of  Indians,  who  were  amaeed  at  the  sight 
they  heheld,  followed  on  the  hanks  with  dances  and 
song. 

As  Alexander  proceeded,  the  Indians  of  the  shorefl 
yielded  willingly,  or  were  compelled  to  do  so.  The  Malli 
and  Oxydrac®  were  warlike  and  powerful,  and  offered  an 
obstinate  resistance.  A  city  of  the  Bramins,  to  which  a 
body  of  the  Malli  had  fled,  was  taken.  When  the  In- 
dians saw  that  defence  was  hopeless,  they  set  fire  to  their 
own  houses,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  About  fi?e 
thousand  were  slain,  and  yery  few  were  taken  alive,  so 
desperate  had  been  the  struggle.  In  a  siege  among  these 
people,  the  king  himself  narrowly  escaped.  The  be- 
sieged were  driven  to  the  castle,  for  the  Macedonians 
had  burst  open  the  gates,  and  entered  the  city.  They 
were  making  attempts  in  yarious  ways  to  storm  this 
place,  when  Alexander,  impatient  at  their  proceedings, 
took  a  ladder,  and  defending  himself  with  a  shield,  began 
to  mount.  Feucestas,  with  the  shield  Alexander  had 
taken  irom  the  temple  of  Athene  at  Troy,  Leonatus 
and  Abreas  followed  closely  after.  Alexander  gained  the 
top,  drove  some  of  the  soldiers  headlong  down,  and  slew 
others,  thus  clearing  the  place  where  he  stood.  The 
royal  peltasts,  seeing  his  danger,  rushed  forward  in  num- 
bers, the  ladders  broke,  and  they  fell.  Alexander  stood 
a  mark  for  the  enemy ;  but  none  durst  approach.  He 
was  recognised  by  the  brightness  of  his  armour.  He 
resolved  to  cast  himself  into  the  castle,  and  depend 
upon  his  own  arm,  and  the  panic  he  might  excite, 
lie  stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  fighting  single- 
handed.  He  laid  the  Indian  general  at  his  feet,  and 
repulsed  others  who  approached  him.  The  Indians  were 
intimidated,  and  assailed  him  at  a  distance  with  missiles. 
The  three  officers  who  alone  accompanied  him,  now  leapt 
down  and  fought  valiantly  in  his  defence.  Abreas  was 
killed,  and  Alexander  wounded  in  the  breast.  For  some 
time  he  continued  to  defend  himself  but  the  loss  of 
blood  produced  faintness,  and  he  fell  on  his  shield. 
Feucestas  on  one  side,  and  Leonatus  on  the  other, 
warded  off  the  darts  aimed  at  him.  The  Macedonians 
on  the  outside  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  anxiety ; 
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TsriouB  expedients  were  tried  for  mounting  the  walls. 
Some  drove  iron  pins  into  the  walls,  others  got  up  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  comrades.  The  £rst  who  suc- 
ceeded perceived  the  king  had  fallen,  another  and  another 
joined  nim,  and  piercing  shrieks  were  uttered  at  the 
sight.  A  very  sharp  struggle  took  place ;  the  Greeks, 
exerting  themselves  to  cover  the  king  with  their  shields. 
At  length  an  entrance  was  forced  into  the  castle. 

A  horrible  slaughter  of  the  Indians  took  place,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  the  Greeks  found,  they  slew ; 
and  they  bore  off  their  king  on  a  shield,  not  knowing^ 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  The  dart  was  extracted, 
and  while  he  was  confined  by  the  wound,  a  report  of  his 
death  spread  through  the  camp,  and  occasioned  extreme 
grief  and  alarm.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so, 
Alexander  presented  himself  to  the  army.  They  at  first 
thought  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  aown  the  stream 
to  the  camp,  bore  his  dead  body.  As  it  approached  the 
land,  they  saw  him  extend  his  hand  towards  them.  A 
loud  shout  expressed  their  joy.  Some  stretched  forth 
their  hands  to  the  heavens ;  others,  suddenly  relieved 
from  intense  anxiety,  burst  into  tears.  All  pressed  to- 
wards him,  and  flowers  and  garlands  were  scattered  in 
his  path. 

What  are  the  modem  names  of  the  rivers  Hydaspes  and  Hyphasis  ? 

What  coontry  did  Alexander  trarerse  ? 

By  what  race  was  his  progress  opposed  ? 

Give  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Sangala. 

Give  an  account  of  the  mutiny  which  took  place  on  the  banks  of 

the  Hyphasis. 
To  what  dty  did  the  army  return  ? 
Relate  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  war. 


CHAPTER  CXIV. 

KEABCHTJS  AND  THE  YOTAGX  OF  DISOOYIBBY. 

DisAPFOnrrED  of  his  design  to  cross  the  Ghmges,  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancients,  to  explore  the  utmost 
boundary  of  tne  earth  in  the  east,  Alexander  found  some 
vent  for  his  ambition  and  energy  in  taking  a  new  route 
in  the  return,  to  which  the  general  wish  of  the  army 
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compelled  him  to  assent,  in  adding  the  territories  throngli 
"which   the  army  passed  to  his  empire,   and  in  send- 
ing out  a  fleet  to  explore  the  unknown  shore  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  towards  the  west.     In  his  couiBe 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Pattala,  Alexander 
reduced  the  Malli,  or  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now 
called    Moultan.      This    yoyage   occupied   about  seven 
months.      Alexander  caused  a  hayen  and  docks  to  be 
constructed  where  the  stream  divides,  below  the  insular 
territory  of  Pattala.     Selecting  some  of  the  best  of  his 
vessels,  he  sailed  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  he 
had  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  see  ''  the  ocean  and  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  earth."     None  of  the  sailors  were 
acquainted  with  the  river,  and  the  natives  had  fled  at 
the  approach   of  the   Greeks,  so  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  procure  a  pilot  from  among  them.     They 
soon  began  to  feel  the  want  of  one.     The  increasing 
tide,  and  the  swelling  winds,  drove  upon  the  unprepared 
fleet;   the  ships  were   dashed  against  each   other,  and 
many  of  them  were  broken  in  pieces ;  the  crews  were 
with  difficulty  saved.     The  fleet  put  in  at  a  creek,  and 
new  vessels  and  native  pilots  were  procured.     The  tide, 
called  the  bore,  which  is  seen  in  some  English,  as  well 
as  in  some  Indian  rivers,  was  a  new  phenomenon  to  the 
Greeks,  and  greatly  astonished  them.     Having  reached 
the  vast  ocean,  Alexander  offered  bulls  in  sacrifice  to 
Poseidon.     The  golden  cups,  from  whence  the  libations 
were   poured,  were  cast  into  the  sea,  and  prayer  was 
offered  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet,  now  about  to  depart 
over  the  pathless  wild  of  unknown  waters.     Alexander, 
aware   that  his  presence  was  necessary  to   encourage 
and  guide  the  army  on  its  unexplored  march,  sought  a 
commander,  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  and 
to  execute  the  project  he  had  conceived.     Some  shrank 
fr^m  the  commission  from  dread  of  its  dangers,  others 
lamented  that  any  new  plan  should  defer  the  return  to 
which  they  had  been  looking  forward.     Nearchus,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Lycia,  but  had  accom- 
panied Alexander,  and  commanded  the  fleet  down  the 
Indus,  offered  his  services  to  explore  the  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  promising  to  convey  both 
ships  and  men  safely  to  Persui,  "  if  the  sea  were  na- 
vigable, and  the  thing  possible  to  man."     The  crews, 
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irho  were  contemplating  the  expedition  with  some  dread, 
br  the  sea  was  totally  unknown  to  them,  were  much 
cheered  at  the  appointment  of  this  gallant  officer,  for 
;hey  thought  the  king  would  not  expose  so  valuable  a 
ife  to  danger.  The  magnificent  preparations,  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  officers,  also  raised  their  spirits,  and 
hey  began  to  look  forward  to  the  result  with  some  hope. 
S'earchus  set  sail  on  2l8t  Sept.,  b.  o.  325 ;  but  before  he 
tad  proceeded  far,  he  was  compelled  by  the  south-western 
Qonsoon  to  put  into  a  port,  wbich  he  named  Port  Alex- 
tnder.  Afterwards  he  lost  three  of  his  ships  in  a  storm, 
mt  the  men  saved  their  lives  by  swimming  to  the  shore, 
irhich  was  not  distant.  Nearchus  allowed  the  sailors  to  re- 
iresh  themselves,  and  stores,  supplied  by  the  army,  were 
iarried  on  board.  They  also  obtained,  on  a  future  occa- 
ion,  dates,  figs,  cattle,  and  fish,  from  the  natives  of  the 
illages  and  islands ;  but  frequently  met  with  no  friendly 
*eception  in  their  search  for  provisions,  and  were  re- 
luced  to  want.  The  sailors  were  terrified  and  astonished 
kt  the  sight  of  whales  :  but  Nearchus  told  them  to  row 
m  boldly,  to  shout,  and  make  a  noise  with  their  oars ; 
ID  when  they  approached  these  huge  creatures,  they 
ihouted,  beat  the  sea,  and  blew  the  trumpets,  and  thus 
lightened  the  whales  off.  On  the  eightieth  day  the 
leet  arrived  at  Harmozia,  in  Carmania,  on  the  mouth  of 
;he  river  Anamis. 

Alexander,  as  already  stated,  reduced  to  subjection 
;he  inhabitants  of  the  territories  along  the  banks  of  the 
[ndus,  now  called  Moultan  and  Sinde.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Sindomana,  the  capital  of  Sinde,  brought  him 
>resents,  for  the  Bajah  had  fled.  We  find  Alexander 
exercising  great  severity  towards  the  Bramin  caste,  be- 
sause  they  exerted  their  influence  against  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  to  preserve  their  in- 
lependence. 

Leaving  Fattala,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situ- 
ited  near  the  modem  HydrabacC  Alexander  set  out  on 
lis  march  towards  Babylon,  which  city  he  purposed  ^ 
oaking  the  capital  of  his  Asiatic  dominions.  His  route . 
ay  through  Gedrosia,  the  modem  Mekran  and  Be- 
oochistan.  The  army  suffered  extremely  from  scarcity  of 
rater  and  food ;  their  hardships  were  greater  than  any 
hey  encountered  through  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  expe^f 
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dition.  Alexander  intended  to  keep  near  the  coaat  witli 
a  view  to  send  supplies  to  the  fleet,  but  he  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  take  a  route  further  in  the  interior. 
Incidents  are  related,  which  discover  the  deplorable  state 
of  want  to  which  the  army  were  reduced.  Alexander  had 
procured  com  for  the  deet,  and  set  his  signet  on  it,  but 
the  soldiers  to  whose  care  it  was  entrusted,  consumed  the 
store  themselves ;  for  they  reasoned  that  they  might  as 
well  run  this  risk,  and  endanger  their  lives  by  the  act  of 
disobedience,  for  tliey  should  otherwise  die  of  starvation. 
Officers  were  sent  down  to  the  coast  to  get  water.  At 
one  place  they  found  fishermen's  huts  constructed  of  shells 
and  fish-bones.  They  often  &iiled  in  bringing  supphes 
to  the  thirsty  soldiers,  who  sunk  exhausted  in  the  con- 
tinued march.  The  king  and  his  officers  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  fortitude,  and  thus  animated  the  courage  and 
patience  of  the  men.  They  marched  with  them  on  foot, 
and  endured  the  same  fatigues.  One  day,  the  king  was 
ready  to  faint  with  thirst,  and  a  party  had  been  sent  out 
to  look  for  water.  They  retiu^ed,  having  found  only  a 
small  quantity.  This  they  bore  in  a  helmet,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  He  thanked  them  graciously,  and 
the  soldiers  in  astonishment  and  admiration,  beheld  him 
pour  the  precious  gift  they  had  envied,  upon  the  heated 
sands.  They  were  encouraged  to  struggle  against  de- 
spair, when  they  felt  that  their  wants  and  sufferings  were 
known  and  shared  by  their  king. 

Alexander  marched  from  Pura,  the  situation  of  which 
is  not  exactly  known,  the  capital  of  Gedrosia,  on  his 
way  to  Kirman,  the  capital  of  Carmania.  Here  a  meet- 
ing took  place  between  him  and  Nearchus.  The  sailors 
landed  at  Harmozia  and  were  delighted  to  be  on  land 
again.  Here  in  safety  and  ease,  they  talked  over  their 
past  privations  and  £Eitigue  :  the  strange  barbarians  thej 
had  seen,  their  fierce  encounters  with  them,  the  mon- 
strous whales,  and  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  The  governor 
of  the  city,  thinking  he  should  be  handsomely  rewarded 
as  the  bearer  of  acceptable  news,  hastened  to  Kirman,  to 
announce  the  safe  arrival  of  the  fleet.  Alexander  was 
doubtful  about  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  endured  in- 
tense anxiety  until  it  was  confirmed.  The  messengers 
he  despatched,  met  Nearchus,  who  was  coming  to  the 
king,  but  they  did  not  recognise  him  and  his  compaiuoni ; 
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for  their  bair  and  their  beards  were  neglected,  and  their 
faces  were  weather-beaten  and  sun-burnt.  NearchuSy 
accosting  the  strangers,  inquired  the  way  to  the  camp  of 
Alexander,  and  his  companion,  conjecturing  for  whom 
they  were  sent,  made  himself  known.  They  all  proceeded 
to  the  camp  together.  The  king  heard  of  the  safety  of 
his  fleet  with  tears  of  joy ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Zeus, 
Apollo  and  Poseidon  ;  games,  music,  and  wrestling,  were 
po-formed,  and  garlands  and  flowers  were  cast  at  the  feet 
of  Nearchus. 

What  plans  did  Alexander  form  after  he  was  disappointed  of  his 

intended  expecUtion  in  the  east  ? 
What  shore  did  he  intend  to  explore  ? 
To  whom  did  he  confide  the  care  of  the  fleet  ? 
GiTe  an  account  of  this  voyage  of  discovery. 
In  what  year  was  it  sent  out  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  march  of  the  army  under  Alexander. 
Where  did  a  meeting  take  place  hetween  Alexander  and  Neardras  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXV. 

HABOH  PROM  KIBMAIT.  DEATH  OP  OALAITTTS.  THB 
KABBIAGES.  THE  BOTAL  BOTJNTT.  THB  MXTTHTr  AT 
0FI8. 

Cleajtdeb,  Sitalces,  and  Heracon,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  the  forces  of  which  Farmenio  had  been  the 
leader,  in  Media,  came  to  Kirman,  to  wait  upon  the  king. 
Charges  were  brought  against  them  by  the  natives,  and 
thej  were  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  soldiers,  that 
th^  had  plundered  the  temples,  destroyed  the  tombs, 
and  been  guilty  of  other  acts  of  violence,  extortion,  and 
excess.  They  were  sentenced  to  capital  punishment. 
Alexander  acted  with  rigid  justice  toward  those  he  had 
placed  in  command,  or  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
the  provinces  he  had  conquered.  Thus  he  restrained 
licentiousness  and  oppression  among  those  he  elevated  to 
fill  positions  of  importance  and  power,  and  gained  the 
affections  of  the  nations  he  had  reduced  to  subjection. 

Nearchus  resumed  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  re- 
turned to  his  camp  on  the  Anamis.  He  continued  his 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  mouth 

x2 
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of  the  Pasitigris,  and  up  the  river  to  Susa,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  February,  b.  c.  324. 

The  soldiers  enjoyed  the  march  from  Kirman  to  Pasar- 
gadee  in  Persia,  for  the  country  supplied  abundance  of 

Erovisions,  and  they  were  relieved  from  the  wants  they 
ad  lately  suffered.  Alexander  found  the  tomb  of  Cyrus, 
which  he  had  lefl  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Chaldaeans, 
had  been  plundered.  He  commanded  that  it  should  be 
restored,  and  he  appointed  Aristobulus  to  see  the  execu- 
tion of  his  orders.  The  Satrap  of  Persia  having  been 
guilty  of  various  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  was  put 
to  death,  and  Peucestas,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
king  in  the  assault  on  the  capital  city  of  the  Malli,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  He  gained  the  affections  of  the 
Persians,  and  the  approbation  of  the  king,  by  adopting  the 
dress,  and  speaking  the  language  of  the  nation. 

Calanus,  the  Hindoo  philosopher,  who  had  accom- 
panied Alexander,  was  taten  ill  in  Persia,  but  he  could 
not  endure  to  alter  his  severe  and  abstemious  man- 
ner of  living.  He  preferred  dying  in  the  state  he  then 
was,  and  entreated  that  a  pile  might  be  erected  on 
which  he  might  be  burnt  alive.  The  king,  finding  it  was 
impossible  to  divert  him  from  his  purposed  suicide,  al- 
lowed the  pile  to  be  made.  It  was  formed  of  odoriferous 
woods,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  vessels.  Calanus 
was  borne  to  it  in  a  rich  palanquin,  hymns  to  the  Hindoo 
gods  were  sung,  as  it  moved  on.  He  ascended  the  pile 
calmly  before  the  whole  army.  "When  it  was  set  on  fire, 
the  trumpets  sounded,  the  soldiers  shouted,  and  the  ele- 
phants, excited  by  the  uproar,  raised  their  dreadful 
scream.  The  spectators  observed  with  astonishment  and 
admiration,  that  the  body  remained  perfectly  motionless 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

At  Susa,  several  satraps  appointed  by  Alexander,  were 
called  to  account  for  their  crimes.  Hearing  of  the  vast 
river,  of  the  warlike  inhabitants,  and  of  the  elephants  of 
India,  they  had  supposed  he  would  be  long  aosent,  or 
possibly  never  return.  The  accounts  of  the  destitution 
of  the  army  in  G^drosia  had  inspired  them  with  the  same 
hope,  and  they  had  supposed  their  acts  of  avarice,  vice^ 
and  oppression  would  go  unpunished.  But  an  increasing 
severity  was  observable  in  the  king,  in  dealing  with  these 
offenders.    In  this  city,  the  celebration  of  marriages 
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of  Greeks  to  Persian  ladies  took  place.  It  was  one 
of  the  measures  by  which  Alexander  sought  to  amal- 
gamate the  people  of  his  empire :  an  amalgamation  by 
which  the  Greeks  lost  much  of  their  mor^  and  intel- 
lectual supremacy,  and  the  other  nations  were  elevated  in 
civilization  and  refinement.  Alexander  married  Stateira, 
or  Barsine,  daughter  of  Darius,  the  late  king,  and  to 
eighty  of  his  officers  he  gave  the  daughters  of  Persian 
nobles.  The  Greeks  and  Persians  were  both  pleased  at  the 
time,  though  we  shall  find  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  proud 
isolation  which  they  struggled  to  maintain,  afterwards 
blamed  Alexander  for  it.  The  names  of  those  who  had 
married  Asiatics  were  registered,  the  number  was  found 
to  be  ten  thousand,  and  upon  each  of  these  Alexander 
bestowed  a  gifb. 

The  object  of  another  measure  taken  by  Alexander 
at  this  time,  was  to  confirm  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers 
to  himself.  He  inquired  what  were  the  debts  of  each 
man,  and  offered  to  liquidate  them.  This  offer  was  at 
first  received  with  some  mistrust.  The  men  supposed  he 
only  made  it  in  order  to  ascertain  who  among  them  lived 
within  his  means.  He  reproved  them  for  doubting  his 
sincerity,  and  again  called  upon  them  to  make  statements 
of  their  liabilities.  Tables,  loaded  with  money,  were  set 
through  the  camp,  to  assure  them  he  had  no  intention  to 
deceive.  Twenty  thousand  talents  were  expended  in  this 
act  of  royal  munificence.  Crowns  of  gold  were  bestowed 
on  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves.  Among 
these  were  Peucestas,  who  saved  the  king's  life,  and  Leon- 
natus,  his  companion  in  the  deed,  who  had  gained  vic- 
tories with  the  forces  consigned  to  his  care,  by  Alexan- 
der, after  he  left  Pattala,  and  Nearchus,  who  had  safely 
conducted  the  fleet  on  its  voyage  of  discovery.  This 
officer  rejoined  Alexander,  and  was  present  at  the  mar- 
riages ;  he  appears  to  have  continued  ^ith  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Alexander  had  commanded  that  a  military  force  should 
be  formed  of  native  youths.  They  were  taught  the  Greek 
language  and  mode  of  warfare.  A  body  of  30,000  of 
these  were  reviewed  by  him  at  Susa.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  said  they  should  be  called  his 
"Epigoni.*'  The  Macedonian  soldiers  were  jealous  of 
these  foreigners.    It  was  evident,  they  said,  that  the 
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king  wished  to  get  rid  of  them :  they  were  to  be  Bupe^ 
seded  by  these  fresh  recruits.  The  old  complaints  were 
again  brought  up.  Peuccstas,  they  said,  had  completelj 
^  Persianized  :**  he  used  both  the  dress  and  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  the  king  approved  of  his  conduct. 
They  disliked  the  admission  of  foreigners  in  the  lanlu 
and  among  the  officers.  At  Opis  Alexander  gave  the 
veterans  leave  to  return,  but  even  this  favour  was  con- 
strued into  an  insult.  It  was  granted,  they  said,  because 
the  king  thought  they  were  no  longer  of  any  use.  Dis- 
contented, irritated,  and  excited,  they  broke  out  into 
mutiny,  and  told  the  king  he  had  better  get  his  &ther 
Zeus  to  fight  his  battles  for  the  future.  Fired  at  this, 
Alexander  leapt  from  his  seat,  and  commanded  the  seiiure 
of  the  ringleaders.  Thirteen  were  taken  and  put  to 
death.  Then  he  addressed  the  silenced  and  astonished 
assembly.  They  had,  he  said,  his  full  permission  to  re- 
turn ;  but  before  they  departed  he  would  remind  them  of 
the  debt  they  owed  to  king  Philip,  his  fleither,  and  to  him- 
self. When  Philip  ascended  the  throne  they  were  a 
poor  wandering  and  unsettled  people,  clothed  in  skins, 
and  feeding  flocks ;  fearing  the  incursions  of  their  ndgh- 
bours,  whose  attacks  they  were  incapable  of  resistuig. 
Under  him  they  had  become  civilized ;  they  had  learnt 
military  discipline,  so  that  they  no  longer  fled  at  the 
approach  of  their  enemies,  and  to  him  they  owed  the  in- 
troduction of  many  salutary  laws.  He  had  freed  them 
from  their  northern  invaders,  had  subdued  the  Thessalians, 
conquered  the  Phocians,  and  opened  a  way  into  Greece. 
The  Thebans  and  Athenians  who  had  conspired  against 
them  had  been  reduced  to  seek  their  protection.  In  the 
Peloponnesus  he  had  been  chosen  general  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Greece  against  Persia,  to  his  own  honour  and 
that  of  the  Macedonian  name  and  nation.  Such  were  the 
benefits  conferred  on  them  by  Philip.  When  he,  Alex- 
ander, ascended  the  throne  he  found  some  gold  and  some 
silver  vessels  in  the  treasury,  and  sixty  talents,  and  this 
was  to  meet  a  debt  of  five  hundred  talents.  But  he  had 
not  suffered  himself  to  be  discouraged.  He  borrowed 
eight  hundred  talents,  and  marched  out  of  Macedonia 
and  shortly  added  Ionia,  ^ZBolia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia  to 
the  empire.  The  reduction  of  Miletus,  the  conquest  of 
PhoBnicia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Babylon^  Persia,  and 
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India  followed.  The  Greeks  had  been  made  captains, 
generals,  and  princes.  He  had  shared  their  toils,  and 
they  had  shared  all  he  had  gained :  he  had  nought  pecu* 
liar  to  himself,  save  his  robe  and  his  diadem.  He  had 
partaken  of  their  coarse  food,  he  had  taken  with  them 
but  short  seasons  of  repose,  and  on  his  person  he  bore 
the  mark  of  many  scars.  Their  marriages  had  been  cele- 
brated with  his ;  and  by  them,  some  of  his  officers  could 
claim  connection  with  him,  and  he  had  discharged  the 
debts  of  the  whole  army.  Brave  acts  had  been  rewarded 
with  crowns  of  gold,  and  those  who.  had  fallen  fighting 
gallantly  had  been  buried  with  funeral  honours.  But 
since  it  was  the  general  wish  of  the  Macedonians  that 
they  should  be  released  from  further  service,  he  would  let 
them  go  home,  laden  as  they  were  with  rewards.  They 
might  tell  their  countrymen  they  had  forsaken  him  who 
had  led  them  forward  in  their  triumphs  over  so  many 
nations,  and  had  left  him  with  the  barbarians  he  had 
conquered,  "  a  course,"  he  added  bitterly,  "  honourable  in 
the  judgment  of  men,  and  pious  in  the  sight  of  the  gods. 
Away!*'  and  he  started  up  and  left  them  in  profound 
silence,  standing  around  the  seat  from  where  he  had  de- 
livered the  speech,  of  which  the  substance  is  here  given. 
The  king  did  not  leave  the  palace.  On  the  third  day  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  adoption  of  Persians.  Several 
noblemen  had  posts  of  command  conferred  on  them, 
and  he  began  to  form  a  guard  to  take  the  place  of 
''the  royal  kinsmen.**  Upon  this  the  Macedomans 
repented.  They  came  to  his  gate  entreating  for  ad- 
mission to  the  king.  He  came  forth,  and  at  the  sight 
of  their  deep  dejection  burst  into  tears  and  was  unable  to 
speak.  Then  Callines,  a  distinguished  and  experienced 
officer,  said,  that  the  Macedonians  were  grieved  that  the 
king  should  adopt  Persians  as  the  royal  kinsmen.  The 
king  exclaimed,  "  They  all  are  my  kinsmen,  and  from 
henceforth  shall  bear  that  name."  The  soldiers  raised  a 
shout  of  joy  and  returned  singing  to  their  camp.  The 
king  gave  a  public  banquet  to  the  Greeks  and  Persians. 
Nine  thousand  guests  were  present,  and  the  Macedo- 
nians were  ranged  round  Alexander.  The  Greek  augurs 
and  Persian  magi  united  their  prayers  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  king  and  his  army,  and  for  concord  and  union  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  and  Persians. 
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What  business  did  Alexander  transact  at  Kinnan  ? 

What  became  of  Nearcbus  ? 

Give  an  account  of  tbe  progress  of  Alexander  from  Kinnan  to 

Susa. 
Give  an  account  of  Alexander's  proceedings  at  Susa. 
What  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Macedonian  army  at  this  time  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  mutiny  at  Opis. 


CHAPTEE  CXVI. 

HABPALVS    AND     DEMOSTHENES.        THE     DEATH    OF    HI- 
PH^STIOK.      THE   DEATH   OF  ALEXAITDEB. 

Habpalus,  who  had  been  appointed  satrap  of  Babylon, 
was  one  of  those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  Alexan- 
der's absence.  Dreading  the  severity  with  which  similar 
offenders  had  been  punished,  he  fled  at  his  approach. 
Having  carried  away  five  thousand  talents,  and  engaged 
a  body  of  six  thousand^  he  went  to  Laconia,  hoping  Sp^iA 
would  assist  him  in  his  rebellion  against  the  king.  Tail* 
ing  in  his  object  there,  and  aware  that  Athens  had  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  supremacy  of  Macedonia,  and 
possessed  considerable  influence,  he  went  as  a  suppliant 
to  that  city.  His  cause  was  supported  by  corrupt  orators, 
who  received  bribes  from  him.  Demosthenes  warned  the 
people  against  the  danger  to  which  they  would  expose 
themselves,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  a  rebel.  A  strong 
popular  feeling  arose  against  Harpalus,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  aroused  against  the  parties  who 
were  suspected  of  having  received  bribes.  Demosthenes 
had  proposed  that  the  treasures  of  Harpalus  should  be 
seized  and  reserved  for  Alexander.  A  suspicion  never- 
theless sprang  up,  that  his  support  or  neutrality  had  also 
been  purchased.  He  strenuously  denied  the  charge,  and 
procured  that  the  cause  should  be  referred  to  the  court 
of  Areiopagus,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  submit  to 
its  judgment.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  its  decision 
was  against  him,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  fifty  talents. 
He  protested  that  the  sentence  was  the  effect  of  popular 
ferment,  occasioned  by  indignation  against  the  cause,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  other  orators,  who  were  regardless  of 
dangers  to  which  they  were  exposing  the  state.  He  was 
attacked  in  a  violent  oration,  by  Deinarchus,  and  withv 
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drew  in  voluntary  banishment  to  j£gina.  It  was  a  fact, 
which  strongly  attests  to  the  integrity  of  the  orator 
that  in  the  account  kept  by  Harpalus,  of  the  money  dis- 
tributed in  bribes  among  the  Athenian  orators,  his  name 
did  not  appear.  Harpalus  being  driven  from  Athens, 
went  to  Crete,  where  he  was  assassinated. 

Alexander  gave  the  sick  and  aged  leave  to  return. 
Ten  thousand  of  these  received  their  pay  and  a  talent 
eacli.  They  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Craterus, 
who  had  always  served  the  king  faithfully,  and  the  king 
was  greatly  attached  to  him.  The  parting  was  deeply 
felt,  both  by  the  soldiers  and  the  king.  Craterus  wa^  to 
assume  the  government  of  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Thessaly, 
and  the  supremacy  of  Greece ;  and  Antipater  resigning 
this  post,  was  to  go  to  Alexander  with  a  reinforcement. 
Folysperchon  accompanied  Craterus  because  he  was  in  bad 
health.  In  case  of  his  death  he  was  to  assiune  the  com- 
mand. This  arrangement  was  made  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  there  being  no  leader  to  the  Greeks.  The  cause  of 
Antipater*s  removal,  was  the  disagreements  and  disputes 
between  him  and  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander, 
who  was  constantly  accusing  him  to  the  king.  He  became 
weary  of  these  quarrels  and  recriminations,  and  thought  it 
•best  to  appoint  another  in  the  place  of  Antipater. 

At  Ecbatana,  Hephaestion  was  taken  ill.  Alexander 
heard  of  this  at  the  palaestra,  for  it  was  during  the  cele- 
bration of  gymnastic  and  musical  contests.  He  instantly 
left  the  palsBstra,  and  hastened  to  the  general,  but  before 
he  arrived,  Hephaestion  died.  The  king  deplored  his  loss 
with  profound  grief.  He  ordered  that  the  force  he  had 
commanded  should  be  called  by  his  name.  The  funeral 
was  performed  with  unusual  splendour.  Three  thousand 
candidates  contended  for  prizes.  On  his  way  to  Baby- 
lon, Alexander  was  waited  on  by  ambassadors  from  many 
states,  and  as  he  approached  the  city,  he  was  met  by  the 
Chaldaean  soothsayers.  They  intimated  to  Alexander's 
friends,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  dissuade  him  from  en- 
.tering  the  city.  The  oracle  of  Belus,  they  said,  had  pre- 
dicted, that  his  entrance  at  that  time  would  be  attended 
.with  misfortune.  Alexander  replied  with  a  line  from 
.Euripides : 

**  He  who  ipiesaes  well  is  the  hest  prophet." 

x8 
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He  suspected  their  motive  in  giving  this  advice,  was  self- 
interest.  These  Chaldteans  had  delayed  the  repairs  of 
the  temple  Alexander  had  ordered,  and  appropriated 
the  rich  revenues  which  were  to  have  heen  expended  on 
the  fahric. 

Several  ambassadors  came  from  Greece  to  Alexander. 
Arrian  says,  he  believes  they  ^ere  sent  to  bear  him  crowns, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories  in  Asia,  and  his 
safe  return  from  India.  Alexander  received  them  very 
graciously,  and  gave  them  many  Grecian  works  of  art, 
taken  by  Xerxes  in  his  invasion,  and  recovered  in  Ba- 
bylon, 8usa,  FasargadsB,  and  other  cities,  where  they 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  spoilers.  They  were  now 
carried  back  to  Greece.  Babylon,  standing  on  the  Tigris, 
and  having  communication  bv  canals  with  the  Euphrates, 
was  well  situated  for  trade  with  Europe  and  Asia.  Alex- 
ander procured  ships  from  Phoenicia ;  they  were  taken 
to  pieces  and  sent  over  land  to  Thapsacus,  and  from  thence 
toBabvlon,  b^  the  river  Euphrates.  Alexander  had  a 
basin  formed  tor  a  haven,  and  caused  buildings  for  naval 

Surposes  to  be  erected.  He  also  repaired  the  canals  and 
ams,  which  had  been  neglected  ;  thus,  the  fertility  of  the 
plain  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  was  restored. 
He  proposed  invading  Arabia,  and  before  his  depar- 
ture, gave  a  banquet.  Symptoms  of  fever  appeared  im- 
mediately after.  The  following  extract  fix)m  the  royal 
diary,  gives  the  particulars  of  his  illness.  ''  The  king  after 
the  banquet,  drank  wine  with  Medina,  he  then  rose  firom 
the  table,  bathed,  and  slept.  He  again  dined  with  Me- 
dius,  and  drank  till  late  at  ni^ht.  On  rising  from  the 
table  he  bathed,  and  after  bathing  ate  a  little,  and  slept 
there,  for  he  was  now  in  a  fever.  He  was  carried  in  a 
couch  to  a  place  of  sacrifice,  and  offered  sacrifice  accord- 
ing to  his  aaily  custom.  Aft^r  finishing  the  service,  he 
lay  down  in  the  public  room  until  it  was  dark.  Dorinff 
the  day,  he  gave  orders  to  the  generals  about  the  mnrSk 
and  voyase  ;  the  land  forces  were  ordered  to  be  ready  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  the  fieet,  which  he  intended  to  accom- 
pany, on  the  fifth  day.  He  was  then  conveyed  on  a  litter 
to  the  river>side,  where  he  was  placed  on  bosfd  a  vesseli 
and  ferried  across  into  the  park.  There  he  again  bathed 
and  went  to  rest." 
*'  The  next  day  he  bathed,  and  offered  the  usual 
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fices ;  he  then  returned  to  his  chamber,  where  he  lay 
down,  and  conversed  with  Medius.  Orders  were  given 
to  the  generals,  to  attend  him  next  morning.  After  this, 
he  dined  sparingly,  and  was  carried  back  to  his  chamber. 
During  the  whole  night,  there  was  no  intermission  of  the 
fever,  it  was  the  first  time  this  had  been  the  case." 

"  Next  day,  he  bathed,  and  offered  sacrifice,  and  gave 
orders  to  Nearchus  and  the  other  leaders  to  be  ready  to 
sail  on  the  next  day." 

"  The  next  day,  he  bathed  again,  offered  the  appointed 
sacrifices,  and  finished  the  services ;  and  though  there 
was  no  remission  in  the  violence  of  the  fever,  he  called 
together  the  officers,  and  gave  them  orders  to  be  ready  to 
sail.  In  the  evening,  he  bathed,  and  was  afterwards  very 
ill.  Next  day,  he  was  removed  to  the  house,  close  to  the 
great  swimming  bath,  where  he  offered  the  appointed  sa- 
crifices. Ill  as  he  was,  he  called  the  principal  officers  to 
him,  and  gave  orders  about  the  expedition." 

"  On  the  following  day,  he  was  carried  with  difficulty  to 
the  altar,  to  offer  sacrifices.  Yet  he  continued  to  give 
orders  to  the  commanders  respecting  the  voyage." 

"  The  next  day,  though  extremely  ill,  he  offered  the  ap« 
pointed  sacrifices,  and  ordered  the  generals  to  remam 
assembled  in  the  court,  the  subordinate  officers  in  the 
front  of  the  gates.  Being  now  dangerously  ill,  he  was 
conveyed  from  the  park  into  the  palace.  He  recognised 
the  generals  as  they  entered,  but  he  said  nothing,  for  he 
was  speechless.  The  fever  was  very  violent  during  the 
night ;  and  the  following  day  and  night ;  and  the  following 
day." 

The  soldiers  now  became  alarmed  and  restless.  Some 
desired  to  see  him,  others  declared  he  was  dead,  and  that 
the  guards  sought  to  conceal  the  fact.  In  this  state  of 
grief  and  uncertainty,  many  of  them  forced  their  way 
through  the  guards,  and  got  into  the  royal  chamber.  The 
king  knew  them,  but  could  not  speak.  He  extended  hit 
hand  to  each.  Attains,  Peucestas,  and  others,  stayed  all 
night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  inquiring  of  the  oracle, 
whether  the  king  would  be  restored  if  he  were  brought 
into  the  temple,  but  the  oracle  said  he  should  not  be 
brought  in,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  remain  where 
he  was.  The  answer  was  brought  back  to  Alexander, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  he  expired.    He  was  thirty-two 
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years  and  eight  months  old,  and  had  reigned  twelre  years, 
and  eight  months,  b.  c.  823.  A  suspicion  arose,  that 
he  was  poisoned,  but  there  was  no  endence  to  support  it. 

Relate  the  drcumstanoes  whidi  led  to  the  charge  of  bribery  against 

Demosthenes. 
What  gOTemment  was  conferred  on  Craterus  ? 
Where  did  Hephantion  die  ? 

What  public  works  did  Alexander  command  in  Babylon  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Alexander. 
In  what  year  did  he  die  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXVII. 

THE   COrirCIL   AT   BABYLON.      THE   DITISION   OF   THE 

EMPIBE. 

The  palace  resounded  with  lamentations  when  the  death 
of  the  king  was  announced.  The  pages  rushed  like 
maniacs  about  the  city,  and  their  accents  of  woe  were 
responded  to  both  by  Persians  and  Macedonians:  the 
former,  deploring  the  loss  of  a  merciful  lord,  the  latter 
bewailing  that  of  a  great  leader.  Instances  of  his  per- 
sonal courage,  of  his  vigour,  his  munificence,  and  the 
other  great  qualities  by  which  he  had  secured  their  at- 
tachment and  confidence,  rose  in  their  mind.  They  per* 
ceived,  that  there  was  no  one  among  his  generals  who 
could  take  his  place ;  that  the  monarch  was  dead,  and  that 
his  empire  would  be  torn  asunder  by  rival  competitors 
for  an  eminence  not  one  was  capable  of  attaining.  And 
so  it  happened.  The  history  of  the  period  foUowing,  is  a 
maze  of  war,  calamity,  and  crime.  The  cause  of  Grecian 
independence,  maintained  for  a  while,  during  her  declin- 
ing and  lingering  greatness,  became  hopeless.  Her 
patriots,  the  last  of  whom  was  Philopoemen,  who  has 
therefore  been  called,  the  '*  child  of  her  old  age,*'  died 
away ;  and  Greece  became  a  province  first  of  the  eastern 
kingdoms,  and  afterwards  of  the  Boman  empire. 

The  day  after  the  king's  death,  a  council  to  deliberate 
on  the  succession,  was  summoned.  The  officers  were  aU 
present,  and  the  soldiers  thronged  to  the  hall,  eager 
to  hear  how  the  important  question  would  endl  The 
jught  of  the  throne,  the  diadem,  robes,  and  armour  of  the 
kmg^  occasioned  a  fresh  burst  of  grief.    Alexander  had 
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delivered  his  signet  to  Perdiccas,  who  now  came  forward 
and  stated,  that  the  king  had  given  him  the  ring  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  seal  his  state  papers ;  he 
placed  it  on  the  throne.  That  the  object  now  before 
those  assembled  was  the  choice  of  a  chief,  who  would  be 
capable  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  empire  at  the 
present  time.  That  if  Boxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
should  have  a  son,  he  would  be  the  heir,  and  would  suc- 
ceed when  he  arrived  at  the  fit  age.  Ferdiccas  was  an 
ambitious  man,  and  doubtless  expected  to  have  been 
chosen  unanimously.  Nearchus  proposed  that  as  no 
other  heir  was  yet  bom,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander 
and  Barsine,  should  be  king.  But  the  soldiers  clashed 
their  spears  against  their  shields  perseveringly,  thus  in- 
terrupting the  speaker.  Ptolemy  declared  the  Mace- 
donians would  not  be  ruled  by  one  who  had  the  blood  of 
a  barbarian,  or  a  captive,  in  his  veins ;  it  were  better  that 
Alexander's  throne  should  remain  vacant,  and  that  the 
empire  should  be  governed  by  the  members  of  his  council, 
all  questions  being  decided  by  a  majority.  Aristonous, 
a  friend  of  Perdiccas,  then  brought  forward  his  claim. 
The  king,  he  said,  had  made  his  choice ;  the  bestowal  of 
the  signet  on  Perdiccas  was  a  clear  indication  of  his  views 
on  the  subject — the  assembly  had  only  to  confirm  the 
choice.  Still  the  assemblv  hesitated  to  bestow  the  power 
solely  on  Perdiccas.  His  ambitious  character  excited 
some  misgivings ;  and  a  suspicion  that  he  might  make  his 
regency  the  stepping  stone  to  the  throne,  doubtless  had  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  present.  A 
compromise  took  place ;  Perdiccas,  Leonnatus,  Antipater, 
and  Craterus  were  joint  regents.  But  even  this  arrange- 
ment  was  not  agreeable  to  the  infantry,  and  Meleager 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  dissatisfaction,  came  roiv 
ward  with  a  new  candidate  for  the  diadem  of  Alexander. 
It  was  ArrhidsBUs,  son  of  Philip,  and  half  brother  to  the  late 
king.  He  was  a  man  of  weak  understanding.  Alexander 
had  never  intrusted  him  with  any  important  post :  it  was 
said  his  faculties  had  been  injured  by  potions  given  him 
by  Olympia.  His  HeUenic  origin  and  his  near  relation- 
ship to  the  king,  were  the  only  points  his  supporters 
could  bring  forward  in  his  favour.  The  dread  of  the  con- 
sequences of  leaving  the  throne  vacant,  and  the  evils 
which  might  arise  during  a  regency,  from  the  ambition  of 
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the  generals,  appear  to  have  blinded  the  people  to  his 
total  incompetencj,  which  would  render  him  the  tool  of 
those  into  whose  hands  he  might  chance  to  fall. 

The  soldiers  wondered  he  had  been  forgotten :  what 
was  his  crime,  or  his  defect,  that  his  claim  should  not 
have  been  set  forth  ?  They  demanded  that  he  should  be 
conducted  into  the  assembly,  and  they  saluted  him  under 
the  title  of  King  Philip. 

The  aristocratic  party  would  not  confirm  the  election ; 
a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Perdiccaa  narrowly  escaped. 
It  was  at  length  allayed,  and  an  agreement  was  made 
between  the  two  contending  parties.  The  terms  were, 
that  ArrhidiBus  should  be  king,  and  that  if  Boxana  had  a 
son  he  should  be  joint  king ;  that  Ferdiccas  should  com- 
mand tlie  horse  guards  and  be  vizier  or  prime  minister, 
and  that  Antipater  should  hold  command  in  £ur(^)e,  and 
Craterus  in  Asia. 

The  body  of  the  king  lay  neglected  during  this  strife 
for  dominion  over  the  countries  he  had  acquired.  At 
length  orders  for  his  funeral  were  given.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  was  taken  to  Ammon,  or  to  the  sepulchre  of  his 
ancestors  at  ^gea.  Alexander  JSgus,  the  son  of  Eoxana, 
became  the  partner  of  Arrhidteus  in  the  empire  :  he  was 
eventually  murdered  with  his  mother  by  Cassander. 
ArrhidsBUs  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias.  The  period  of 
history  following  the  death  of  Alexander  is  a  maze  of  in« 
trigue,  bloodshed,  and  crime.  The  whole  empire  fras 
involved  in  the  fierce  struggle  of  tlje  leading  generals 
for  pre-eminence  and  power.  The  result  of  this  con- 
test was  the  erection  of^  several  kingdoms  from  the  disso* 
lution  of  the  great  empire,  of  which  Greece  was  a 
province,  an  event  which  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Fhrygia,  b.o.  801.  Seleucus  became  king  of  the 
upper  part  of  Asia,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Seleudds 
line  of  kings.  Antiochia^  in  Syria,  was  the  seat  df 
his  government,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  world.  The  Syrian  possessions  became  a  cause 
of  jealousy  between  the  king  of  Syria  and  the  Idnf 
of  l^grpt.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  founded  the  line  called 
after  his  name  in  Egypt.    An  account  of  the  works  un* 

'  Sixteen  cities  called  Antiochia,  after  the  father  of  this  prince ; 
fire  called  Laodioea,  after  his  mother ;  and  seven  Seleoda,  from  hit 
own  name,  were  founded  in  this  kingdom. 
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dertaken  in  Alexandria  under  these  illustrious  princes  has 
been  given.  Ljsiinachus  received  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor  with  the  kingdom  of  Thrace. 

Various  other  kingdoms  arose,  as  Bithynia,  Fontus, 
Cappadocia,  and  Judsa,  a  district  which  suffered  ex- 
ceedingly by  the  wars  between  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  In  one  of  these  invasions  one  hundred  thousand 
Jews  were  carried  away  captive  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  after 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  tlirough  Egypt.  It 
was  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  b.  c.  298 — 285,  that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek.  This 
translation  is  called  the  Septuagint,  probably  because  it 
was  adopted  by  the  sanheorim,  or  council  of  seventy. 
The  kingdoms  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia,  were  bestowed  on  Cassander. 

Give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  council  at  Babylon. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  empire  after  Alexander's  death  ? 
When  was  the  battle  of  Ipsus  fought  ? 
What  division  of  the  empire  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXVIII. 

THB  BTATB  OF  OBSECE  AFTEB  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXAIT- 
DEB.  LEOSTHEKEB.  THE  LAMIAX  WAB.  THE  DEATH 
OF  DEMOBTHENES. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  Alexander  had  caused  this 
proclamation  to  be  made.  ''King  Alexander  to  the 
exiles  from  the  Greek  cities.  We  were  not  the  author 
of  your  exile,  but  we  will  restore  you  to  your  homes,  all 
but  those  who  are  under  a  curse.  And  we  have  written 
to  Antipater  on  the  subject,  that  he  may  compel  those 
cities  which  are  unwilling  to  receive  you."  Embassies 
were  sent  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  to  entreat  that  he 
would  abstain  from  this  act  of  interference  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ghreek  states.  A  body  of  Ghreek  exiles 
assembled  at  Megara,  and  the  peace  of  Athens  was  placed 
in  peril  by  this  act  of  the  king.  It  appears  probable 
Demosthenes  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  lead  to  a  war 
with  Alexander.  Leosthenes,  a  distinguished  Athenian 
general,  had  engaged  mercenaries  before  his  death.  The 
event  revived  the  hopes  of  the  supporters  of  independence. 
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Demosthenes,  then  an  exile  in  jEgina,  and  looking  dailj 
across  the  sea  to  his  beloved  Attica,  again  started  into 
activity  and  joined  the  embassy  to  rouse  Greece  to 
another  struggle.  In  a  debate  on  the  subject,  Fytheas, 
an  orator,  who  pleaded  on  the  Macedonian  side,  said— 
'*  When  asses'  milk  is  taken  into  a  family,  we  conclude 
there  is  disease  there ;  so  an  embassy  from  Athens  is  a 
sure  indication  there  is  something  rotten  in  a  state." 
Demosthenes  replied,  that  asses'  milk  restored  health,  so 
Athenian  ambassadors  were  sent  to  cure  a  state  of  some 
evil.  His  recall  from  exile  was  gladly  decreed  by  the 
Athenian  people,  and  his  return  was  joyous  and  tri- 
umphant. 

Fhocion  continued  to  discourage  every  attempt  made 
by  the  Athenians  to  regain  their  independence,  because 
he  thought  the  cause  hopeless,  and  that  resistance  to  the 
Macedonian  empire  would  only  exhaust  the  strength  of 
the  state  and  bring  it  eventually  to  a  worse  condition. 
He  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  joy  the  Athenians  ex- 
pressed at  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  to  check  the 
measures  to  which  they  desired  immediately  to  have  re- 
course against  the  Macedonians.  The  truth  of  the 
report  of  the  king's  death  was  at  first  doubted.  The 
Athenians  were  in  suspense ;  when  it  was  confirmed,  the 
news  was  eagerly  repeated.  "  If  it  be  true  to-day,  it  will 
be  true  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,"  said  Phocion,  "  so 
that  we  may  deliberate  at  our  leisure  and  more  securely." 
But  the  popular  feeling  was  too  strong  to  be  repressed 
by  politicians  of  the  Macedonian  party.  The  council  of 
five  hundred  deliberated  with  closed  doors,  Leosthenes 
had  authority  to  collect  forces,  and  the  treasures  of 
Harpalus  were  devoted  to  the  war  about  to  be  declared 
against  Antipater. 

Some  of  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  espoused  the 
cause.  Sparta,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia,  refused  to  join  the 
allies,  being  actuated  either  by  their  old  jealousy  of 
Athens,  or  by  fears  of  the  result  of  the  war.  The  ar- 
mament of  Leosthenes,  which  inspired  the  Athenians 
with  the  highest  hope,  produced  no  such  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  Phocion.  "  It  was  well  enough,"  he  said,  "  for 
a  single  heat,  but  there  was  not  strength  for  a  long 
race.'*  He  sneered  at  the  confidence  of  the  commuider 
Leosthenes.     ''Your  speeches,  young  man/*  he  mi, 
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^'  are  like  cypress  trees,  stately  and  lofty,  but  bearing  no 
firuit.*'  Hyperides,  one  of  the  opposite  party,  irritated 
at  these  remarks,  asked  him  when  in  his  opinion  the 
proper  season  for  the  Athenians  to  commence  war  would 
arrive.  "  When,"  he  replied,  "  I  shall  see  the  young 
willing  to  keep  their  ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  their 
money,  and  the  orators  to  abstain  from  robbing  the 
public." 

The  war,  called  the  Lamian  war,  opened  with  the 
triumph  of  the  arms  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
Antipater  had  a  force  of  only  thirteen  thousand  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse.  He  expected  Craterus  with  the 
veterans,  but  he  had  at  that  time  advanced  no  further 
than  Cilicia.  The  allies  were  to  assemble  at  Thermopyke. 
The  Boeotians  refused  to  join  them,  because  they  dreaded 
the  restoration  of  Thebes.  The  allies  collected  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men :  it  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Leosthenes.  Antipater  was  defeated  in  the  engagement 
which  took  place,  and  sought  refuge  in  Lamia,  on  the 
south  side  ot  Mount  Othrys,  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  Here  he  prepared  to*  stand  a  siege.  The  place  was 
blockaded  by  Leosthenes.  Athens  was  now  exulting  in 
the  success  of  its  forces ;  the  altars  sent  forth  the  in- 
cense of  thanksgiving.  "  When  shall  we  have  done  con- 
quering?" Phocion  sneeringly  exclaimed.  The  city  did 
not  require  better  success,  but  better  counsel.  Antipater 
sent  to  sue  for  peace.  The  people  replied  by  a  demand 
that  he  should  surrender  at  discretion.  But  the  pros- 
pects  of  the  sanguine  supporters  of  Grecian  liberty  were 
suddenly  changed.  Leonnatus  came  to  succour  the  be- 
sieged Macedonians,  and  raised  the  siege.  Leosthenes, 
the  gallant  leader,  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  stone. 
This  event  occasioned  profound  grief  at  Athens ;  there 
was  no  other  to  take  the  place  of  their  leader.  The 
loss  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity,  and  the  honour 
of  a  public  funeral  in  the  cerameicus  was  decreed  him. 
The  Athenians  and  their  allies  gained  a  victory  over 
Leonnatus  in  Thessaly,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  engage- 
ment, B.C.  322.  Craterus,  at  the  head  of  the  veterans, 
had  now  arrived  from  Asia.  Antipater  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Macedonian  army,  of  fifty  thousand  heavy 
infantry,  three  thousand  light  troops,  and  five  thousand 
cavalry.    The  Athenians  and  their  allies  amounted  to 
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twcntj-fiye  thouaaDdL  It  was  difficult  to  keep  these  in 
subordination,  for  their  hope  of  success  was  beginning 
to  die  away.  An  en^^agement  took  place  at  Cranon, 
between  Larissa  and  Pharsalus.  The  allies  suffered  a 
defeat,  but  would  moat  probably  have  retrieved  the  day 
under  a  commander  of  ability.  The  Greek  heralds  came 
to  Antipater  with  proposals  of  peace.  He  artfully  de- 
clined a  general  negotiation,  but  contrived,  by  conferriDg 
with  each  state  separately,  to  detach  the  allies  one  after 
another  from  the  league,  and  the  Athenians  were  thus 
left  alone.  Antipater  advanced  from  Thessaly  towards 
Athens,  with  the  declared  design  of  besieging  the  city. 
The  object  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  hour  of  calami^, 
was  to  avert  the  storm,  and  to  obtain  mercy  from  the 
conqueror.  Phocion  had  possessed  influence  with  the 
Macedonians,  because  he  nad  constantly  advised  the 
Athenians  to  yield  to  their  supremacy.  Alexander  ad- 
dressed him  as  his  friend,  and  had  commissioned  Craterus 
to  offer  him  as  a  testimonial  of  his  esteem,  the  choice  of 
one  of  four  towns  in  Asia.  The  Athenians  now  des- 
patched him  and  Demades  to  make  terms  with  Anti- 
pater. The  first  request  was,  that  Antipater  should  not 
advance, — he  was  then  on  the  spot  where  Thebes  had 
stood, — but  that  he  should  conclude  the  treaty  without 
invading  Attica.  Craterus  said  this  was  asking  too 
much,  for  they  ought  not  to  injure  the  country  of  their 
allies  by  their  stay  there,  in  order  to  save  that  of  their 
enemies.  But  Antipater,  taking  his  hand,  said,  this 
favour  must  be  granted  Phocion.  He  would  listen  to 
no  other  request,  but  treat  the  Athenians  as  they  had 
treated  him  when  he  was  in  Lamia.  The  envoys  re- 
turned with  this  answer.  Another  embassy  was  sent, 
headed  again  by  Phocion,  and  attended  by  the  philo- 
sopher Xenocrates.  The  terms  of  alliance  now  de- 
manded were,  that  the  obnoxious  orators,  among  whom 
Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  were  prominent  persons, 
should  be  delivered  up ;  that  a  garrison  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  Munychia ;  and  a  sum  of  money  paid  to- 
wards the  cost  of  war.  Xenocrates  remarked,  these 
terms  were  mild  if  the  Athenians  were  slaves,  but  op- 
pressive if  they  were  freemen.  Phocion  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  the  admission  of  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
Antipater  asked  him  whether  he  would  engage  that  peace 
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«hoald  be  observed,  if  it  were  not  admitted.  To  this 
he  was  silent.  The  terms  were  finally  ratified,  b.o.  822. 
Demosthenes  and  Hjperides,  for  whom  it  appears 
Phocion  had  never  pleaded,  and  some  others,  left  the  city. 
The  unprincipled  and  corrupt  Demades  proposed  a  decree 
for  their  condemnation  to  capital  punishment.  The  exiles 
went  to  ^gina.  Hyperides  asked  forgiveness  from  De- 
mosthenes for  having  opposed  him,  and  the  friends  dis- 
Sersed,  thinking  they  should  have  a  better  chance  of 
oing  so.  Hyperides  fled  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  and 
afterwards  to  the  temple  of  Demeter,  at  Hermione,  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  Demosthenes  sought  refuge  at  the 
altar  of  Poseidon,  in  the  island  of  Calaurea.  Antipater 
sent  out  a  band  of  soldiers  under  Archias,  therefore 
called  *'the  exile  hunter,"  to  apprehend  the  fugitives. 
Hyperides,  and  others,  were  dragged  &om  their  retreats. 
He  was  put  to  death :  his  family  brought  his  bones  to 
Athens.  Demosthenes  calmly  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  murderous  rabble  in  the  temple,  and  here  he  pre- 
pared for  death.  Archias  thought  to  entrap  him,  and 
said,  if  Demosthenes  would  come  out,  he  would  inter- 
cede with  Antipater,  and  endeavour  to  procure  his  par- 
don. Archias  bad  been  an  actor.  Demosthenes,  seeing 
the  artifice,  said,  "  Archias,  you  never  won  me  by  your 
acting,  nor  will  you  now  by  your  promises."  He  begged 
he  would  wait  a  little  while  he  was  writing  to  his  friends. 
As  was  bis  custom  while  engaged  in  composition,  he  put 
the  end  of  the  reed  in  his  mouth.  Presently  he  bowed 
down  his  head,  for  he  had  poison  in  the  reed.  The 
soldiers,  supposing  he  lingered  through  fear,  desired 
him  to  make  haste,  and  taunted  him  with  cowardice. 
Archias  again  spoke  of  his  intercession  with  Antipater. 
Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  degraded  hireling,  Demosthenes 
said,  "  It  is  time  for  you,  Archias,  to  finish  the  part  of 
Creon,  and  to  cast  my  body  to  the  dogs.  I  quit  thj 
sanctuary,  Poseidon,  still  breathing,  though  Antipater 
and  the  Macedonians  have  not  spared  even  this  place 
from  pollution."  The  poison  did  its  deadly  work,  his 
steps  were  feeble,  and  he  sank  down  and  died  as  he 
passed  the  altar,  and  was  moving  towards  the  door.  A 
bronze  statue  was  erected  in  the  agora,  and  a  monument 
in  the  sanctuary  at  Calaurea,  where  he  died.  Through 
Greece,  the  veneration  with  which  his  memory  wiB 
regarded  approached  the  worship  ofibred  a  hero. 
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The  feelings  of  the  Athenians  were  outraged  by  the 
interruption  of  their  solemn  procession  to  Eleusis  by 
the  entry  of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  They  called  the 
gods  to  witness  their  aiflictions,  and  the  oppression  thej 
endured,  and  to  revenge  this  profanation  ot  their  sacred 
mysteries.  The  choice  of  a  commander  of  tbe  garrison 
was  judicious.  Menyllus  was  a  friend  of  Pbocion,  and 
an  amiable  man,  who  avoided  needlessly  giving  offence. 
The  Lamian  war  was  concluded  by  an  invasion  of  ^^tolia, 
which  state  had  joined  Athens  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

Describe  the  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  at  the  death  of  Alexander. 

What  preparations  were  made  for  war  ? 

Name  the  general  by  whom  the  war  was  condacted. 

Give  an  account  of  the  Lamian  war. 

In  what  year  did  the  battle  of  Cranon  take  place  ? 

How  did  Antipater  break  up  the  confederacy  ? 

What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  Macedonians  and 

Athenians  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Demosthenes. 
In  what  year  did  this  event  take  place  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXIX. 

POLTSPERCnON  AND  CABSANDEB.  THE  DEATH  OP  PHO- 
GION.  DEMETBIUS  OF  PHALEBUS.  DEMETBIUS  POLIOB- 
CETES. 

The  conflict  by  which  Greece  was  exhausted  arose  from 
a  diflferent  cause  to  those  of  her  early  history.  There  we 
find  great  men  starting  into  liie,  actuated  by  intense  lore 
for  the  state  which  gave  them  birth.  Private  interest 
was  a  thing  of  nought  in  their  minds.  The  glory  of  the 
people,  the  maintenance  of  the  public  good  and  public 
liberty,  inspired  them  with  fervour  and  devotion.  Now 
the  interests  of  the  nation  were  forgotten.  The  aim  of 
the  rivals  who  laboured  only  ibr  the  objects  of  a  low  am- 
bition was  the  establishment  of  personal  power,  and  to 
triumph  over  other  competitors  for  the  same  prize. 

Cassander  and  Polysperchon  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  empire.  Antipater  dying,  b.o.  819,  left  the  re- 
gency to  Polysperchon,  the  oldest  of  Alexander's  surviving 
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generals,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  son  Cassander.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  submit  to  the  fiU  of  his  father.  He  thought 
it  prudent  to  appear  to  acquiesce,  but  secretly  adopted 
measures  preparatory  to  an  open  contest  for  what  he 
considered  hb  inheritance.  In  order  to  gain  possession 
of  Athens,  he  sent  Nicanor,  a  friend  of  his,  to  supersede 
Menyllus  as  commander  of  the  garrison,  before  the  death 
of  Antipater  was  known.  Phocion,  a  supporter  of  the 
oligarchical  government  established  there,  was  connected 
with  him  both  by  political  opinion  and  private  friendship. 
Polysperchon,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  Greeks  and  secure 
his  position,  sent  out  an  edict  to  overthrow  the  oligarchi- 
cal governments  and  to  establish  democracies.  The  edict 
issued  in  the  name  of  ArrhidaBus,  the  king,  commenced  by 
declaring  his  good  will  towards  the  Greeks,  and  went  on  to 
say  that  it  was  his  wish  that  the  constitution  existing  in  the 
time  of  king  Philip,  his  father,  should  be  restored.  It 
alluded  to  the  war  against  Macedonia,  and  condemned  the 
severity  exercised  by  the  royal  generals :  declaring  that 
the  king  was  now  ready  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted,  and 
to  restore  harmony  and  the  political  institutions  which  had 
subsisted  in  the  reign  of  his  father  and  of  Alexander :  that 
all  the  Greek  citizens  who  had  been  banished  or  trans- 
ported should  be  allowed  to  return :  that  cases  in  which  go- 
vernments had  been  changed  by  Philip  or  Alexander  for 
their  own  interest  should  be  heard.  The  execution  of  this 
revolution  was  entrusted  to  Polysperchon.  It  concluded, 
"  Ye  then,  as  we  before  wrote  to  you,  obey  him,  for  we 
shall  permit  none  to  neglect  our  commands." 

A  popular  tumult  took  place  at  Athens,  B.C.  318. 
Nicanor,  the  commander  under  Cassander  of  the  troops  in 
Munychia,  brought  troops  into  the  city  at  night  and  seized 
the  Peiraeus.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  arrived 
with  a  force  to  strengthen  the  democratic  party,  and  to 
assist  them  in  crushing  the  supporters  of  the  oligarchy 
and  the  claims  of  Cassander.  The  wrath  of  the  people 
lighted  upon  Phocion,  who  had  always  expressed  confi- 
dence in  Nicanor.  They  denounced  him  as  a  partizan  of 
Cassander,  and  as  his  confidant  in  the  deception  by  which 
he  had  gained  possession  of  the  city.  Agnonides  accused 
Phocion  of  treason,  who  with  his  accusers  went  to  Poly- 
sperchon at  Pharygse  in  Phocis.  A  golden  canopy  was 
erected  for  the  king,  and  the  chief  officers  were  assembled 
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around  him.  Agnonides  accused  Phocion,  and  petitioned* 
that  the  Macedonian  garrison  might  be  withdrawn.  The 
Athenians  pleaded  their  cause  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
mutual  accusations  and  recriminations  arose  at  the  same 
time.  Agnonides  pressed  forward  and  said, ''  Put  us  all 
into  one  cage  and  send  us  back  to  be  tried  at  Athens!" 
Phocion  and  his  friends  were  bound  on  waggons  and  sent, 
to  receive  final  judgment,  to  the  Athenian  people.  The 
people  received  them  as  if  they  thirsted  vindictively  for 
theu*  blood,  and  rejoiced  because  their  prey  was  safe.  The 
mob  gazed  as  the  carria^  moved  on,  and  the  theatre  was 
filling.  Cleitus,  a  Macedonian  officer,  read  a  message  from 
the  king,  declaring  his  judgment  that  the  pnsoners  were 
guilty  of  treason.  But,  he  said,  the  Athenian  people  were 
now  free  and  independent.  The  cause  was  in  their  hands. 
Phocion  could  not  obtain  a  hearing ;  in  an  interval  of  the 
uproar  he  interceded  for  his  friends.  Agnonides  mounted 
the  bema  and  procured  a  decree  that  the  people  should 
divide  by  show  of  hands  whether  the  prisoners  were 
guilty.  Phocion  was  condemned  to  death.  One  of  the 
assembly  proposed  it  should  be  added  that  he  should  be 
tortured  before  he  was  executed.  Cleitus  was  evidently 
disgusted,  which  Agnonides  perceived,  and  therefore  he 
opposed  this  suggestion,  saying  the  assembly  would  not 
torture  Phocion,  but  if  they  could  take  that  villain  Calli- 
medon^  they  would  torture  him.  "  You  are  right,  Agnoni- 
des," exclaimed  a  voice,  "  for  if  we  put  Phocion  to  torture 
what  shall  we  do  to  you  ?**     Phocion  met  his  death  with 

Eerfect  composure.  His  last  advice  to  his  son  was  that 
e  should  entertain  no  bitter  feeling  against  the  Athe- 
nians. .The  quantity  of  hemlock  provided  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  all,  and  the  executioner  refused  to  get  more 
before  he  was  paid  for  it.  Phocion  remarked,  at  Athens  a 
man  could  not  even  die  without  paying  for  it.  His  bones 
were  cast  out,  but  were  afterwards  gathered  by  a  Mega- 
rian  woman  and  brought  to  the  city  to  be  interred,  and  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Polysperchon  pursued 
the  same  policy  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  establisned  the 
popular  governments,  but  ne  failed  at  Megalopolis,  and 
the  cause  of  Cassander  again  rose  and  finally  triumphed. 
The  Athenians  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Cassander, 
by  the  terms  of  which  they  consented  to  receive  a  garri- 

^  An  ontor. 
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Hon  and  governor,  called  a  '^  guardian  of  the  city." 
Demetrius  of  Phaierus^  was  appointed  to  this  office. 
He  was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  performed 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  moderation  and  judgment. 
This  state  of  things  continued  to  b.o.  307,  when  Athens 
again  changed  masters.  Demetrius,  afterwards  surnamed 
Poliorcetes,  whose  father  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  was  struggling  to  obtain  empire,  arrived  in 
Qreece  with  a  large  force,  and  announcing  his  intention 
to  free  Greece,  took  possession  of  the  Peirseus.  He  pro- 
claimed on  his  entry  that  he  was  sent  bj  his  father  to 
expel  the  garrison,  to  free  the  people,  and  to  restore 
their  ancient  form  of  government.  The  people  imme- 
diately hailed  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  Demetrius 
Phalereus  retired  to  Thebes.  The  democracy  was  again 
set  up,  and  the  oligarchy,  with  "the  guardian"  or 
governor  at  its  head,  destroyed.  The  Athenians  regarded 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  as  their  deliverers.  They  were 
soon  surrounded  by  a  host  of  flatterers,  and  the  adula- 
tion they  received  shows  how  far  the  state  had  fallen 
from  its  manly  simplicity  and  independence.  The  title 
of  king  was  offered  to  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  an 
honour  they  never  sought  because  it  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Philip  only.  They  were  hailed  as  saviour  gods, 
and  the  name  of  their  priest  was  given  to  the  year. 
Their  figures  were  woven  among  those  of  the  gods,  on 
the  veil  borne  in  the  Panathensean  procession.  The  spot 
where  Demetrius  first  alighted  from  his  chariot  was  con- 
secrated, an  altar  was  erected,  and  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  title  of  "  Demetrius  the  descending,"  inferring 
he  was  lord  of  the  thunderbolt.  Two  new  tribes  were 
added  to  the  ten,  which  bore  the  names  of  Attic  heroes. 
They  were  called  after  Demetrius  and  Antigonus. 

In  what  jear  did  Antipater  die  ? 

Who  were  Cassander  and  Polystperchon  ? 

How  did  Cassander  endeavour  to  gain  Athena  ? 

Of  what  party  was  Phodon  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  interview  between  Polysperchon  and  the 

Athenians. 
In  what  state  was  he  unsuccessful  ? 
What  terms  did  the  Athenians  enter  into  with  Cassander  ? 
Who  was  their  first  governor  ? 
What  events  occasioned  another  revolution  in  Athens  ? 

'  An  Attic  demoi  in  whieh  Demetiitts  was  bom. 
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CHAPTER  CXX. 

THS  IHTABIOK  OF  THE  CELTS.  THE  A0H2AK  LXAGITS. 
0LE0MXKE8,  im^O  OF  8PABTA.  THE  CONTLTCT  Bfr 
TWEEN  THE  8PABTAKS  AND  ACH^AVS.  THE  BATTUE 
OF   BELLASIA.      THE   DEATH  OF   CLEOMENES. 

We  shall  not  enter  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  wan 
and  crimes  of  this  period,  but  briefly  men^on  a  few  in- 
teresting events  in  tne  history  of  the  decline  of  Greece. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  obtained  the  throne  of  Macedonia 
by  the  murder  of  Seleucus,  B.C.  280.  In  his  reign  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Celts  took  place.  They  were  a 
warlike  and  barbarous  race,  occupying  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  When  they  had  worn  out  a  tract  of  land 
they  moved  onward  to  a  fresh  country,  for  they  were  not 
capable  of  cultivating  a  territory.  Swarms  of  these  emi- 
grants, under  the  command  of  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus, 
nephews  of  Ambigatus,  king  of  the  Celts,  B.C.  588,  went 
from  Gaul  and  spread  over  the  north  of  Italy  which  they 
conquered,  and  it  was  from  that  event  called  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  Two  centuries  afterwards  (b.c.  390)  they  marched 
against  Eome. 

The  Pannonian  Celts,  who  invaded  Macedonia,  were 
descendants  of  a  body  led  by  Sigovesus  into  Hungary, 
and  who  settled  on  the  Danube  in  the  country  called  by 
the  Eomans  Pannonia.  Ceraunus  declined  their  pro- 
posal of  peace  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  ascribing  the 
offer  to  tetiT,  He  returned  answer,  that  if  they  wanted 
peace  they  must  send  him  their  chiefs  and  lay  down  their 
arms.  Aji  engagement  took  place  and  the  Greeks  were 
defeated.  Ceraunus  was  thrown  fix>m  his  elephant,  and 
it  is  said  was  torn  to  pieces  in  a  struggle  among  the  Celts 
for  the  ornaments  he  wore,  B.C.  280.  The  country  was 
laid  waste  by  the  invaders. 

Sosthenes,  a  Macedonian  general,  sustained  a  defeat  in 
the  following  year.  Brennus^  crossed  the  river  Spercheius 
and  advanced  to  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  met 
by  the  Athenians  and  ^tolians,  and  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  He  sent  a  force  of  40,000  into  Jstolia,  which  was 
ravaged  in  a  barbarous  manner.     Callium,  on.the  eastern 

i  This  appean  to  be  the  title  and  not  the  name  of  the  CeMic  king. 
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border,  was  taken,  and  the  invaders  ravaged  the  country 
with  savage  cruelty.  The  Celts,  like  the  Persians  two 
hundred  years  before,  finding  ThermopylaB  guarded,  went 
over  the  mountains  by  the  ApopsBa.  The  G-reeks  escaped 
by  their  ships. 

Brennus  advanced  to  Delphi.  These  barbarians,  we 
are  told,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  consecration  to  divine 
beings.  "  The  gods  were  so  rich  themselves,"  they  said, 
"that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers,  rather  than  re- 
ceivers,** and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill  he  pointed 
out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other  rich  offermgs  of 
the  deity,  promising  these  things  as  prizes  to  the  victors. 
The  Delphinians  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  with  a  force 
of  4000  repulsed  the  pro&ne  invaders  and  saved  their 
temple.  They  sent  showers  of  darts  and  rolled  stones 
down  from  the  cliffs  upon  them.  Brennus  fainted  from 
his  wounds,  and  the  Celts  fled.  "We  are  told  by  one 
historian^  that  Brennus  killed  himself,  because  he  would 
not  bear  the  pain  of  his  wounds ;  another'  says,  he  died 
in  consequence  of  drinking  wine  immoderately.  A  few 
of  the  Celts  escaped,  and  joined  their  countrymen  at 
ThermopyliB.  Uniting  with  another  body  they  went  into 
Asia  Minor,  where  they  settled  in  a  territory  called  after 
them,  Galatia. 

During  the  period  of  civil  war,  the  Achaean  league 
had  been  revived  and  continued  to  gain  strength.  Aratus, 
bom  at  Sicyon,  b.  c.  271,  the  genersd  of  the  Amphictyonic 
confederacy,  being  elected  for  the  second  time,  persuaded 
the  Corinthians  to  join  it.  He  drove  from  Corinth  the 
Macedonian  garrison  placed  there  by  Antigonus.  Troezene 
and  Epidaurus,  and  other  states,  were  induced  by  him  to 
become  members  of  the  league  against  the  Macedonians 
and  j£tolians. 

Agis  lY.  who  succeeded  B.C.  244,  endeavoured  to  effect 
a  reformation  among  the  Spartans,  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  simplicity  and  severity  of  manners  from  which 
they  had  departed.  The  law  which  secured  to  every 
Spartan  head  of  a  family  an  equal  portion  of  land  had 
been  repealed,  and  property  had  accumulated  among  a 
few.  He  proposed  it  should  again  be  divided  accorcUng 
to  the  regulation  of  Lycurgus.  He  offered  to  give  up 
his  own  property  first,  and  his  mother,  grandmother,  and 
'  Justin.  -  Pausanias. 

T 
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friends  followed  hie  example.  But  his  plans  were  opposed 
by  Leonidxks,  his  partner  on  the  throne.  Hia  adversaries 
were  eventually  triumphant,  and  he  was  strangled  by 
order  of  the  Ephors,  B.C.  240. 

Cleomenes  111.  succeeded  to  the  throne  B.C.  236.  He 
was  a  prince  of  much  energy  and  greatness  of  mind ;  he 
was  temperate  and  frugal,  like  Agis,  but  less  yielding.  He 
pursued  his  schemes  with  impetuosity  and  determination, 
and  was  unscrupulous  in  the  removal  of  impediments 
in  the  way  of  tlie  execution  of  his  plans.  He  found  the 
people  luxurious,  licentious,  and  indifferent  on  subjects 
of  public  interest.  The  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ephors.  A  rivalry  grew  up  between  him  and  Aratus 
the  general  of  the  Achaean  league.  Aratus  hoped  to  draw 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  into  this  confederacv,  and 
thus  to  render  it  equal  to  a  struggle  with  the  Mace- 
donians. Cleomenes  wished  to  raise  Sparta  to  its  former 
position,  and  see  the  state  supreme  in  Greece.  Havins 
established  his  own  influence,  ne  resolved  to  rid  himseli 
of  the  Ephors.  He  sent  a  small  party  to  them  when 
they  were  at  supper.  While  one  of  his  messengers  pre- 
tended to  be  delivering  a  message,  the  others  fell  upon 
the  Ephors  and  murdered  them.  Only  Agesilaus  es- 
caped ;  he  was  wounded  and  remaining  insensible,  it  was 
supposed  he  was  dead,  but  he  soon  recovered  and  fled  to 
a  sanctuary ;  his  life  was  spared.  The  next  day  Cleo- 
menes banished  eighty  of  the  citizens  :  he  then  ctdled  an 
assembly  and  vindicated  his  proceedings.  The  Ephors, 
ho  said,  had  acquired  their  power  during  the  Messenian 
war,  when  they  were  appointed  to  perform  certain  duties 
during  the  kings'  absence.  They  had  gradually  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  of  the  kings,  and  instead  of  being 
their  servants,  had  acquired  a  power  which  was  superior 
to  theirs.  The  Ephors  claimed  the  power  of  banishing 
their  kings,  and  of  putting  them  to  death  without  trial. 
The  state  groaned  under  evils  arising  from  luxury,  extor- 
tion, and  inequality  of  fortune.  The  Ephors  had  opposed 
every  attempt  to  reform  it.  He  should  have  believed 
himself  happy  if  he  could  have  cured  these  evils  with 
mild  remedies,  but  they  were  such  as  force  and  fear  alone 
could  remove.  The  measures  to  which  he  had  recourse 
were  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Ephor,  a  new  division 
of  the  land,  and  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  Spartan 
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social  and  military  system.  The  philosopher  SphsBrus 
assisted  him  with  his  advice  in  the  plan  of  education  for 
the  youth,  and  the  schools  soon  regained  their  ancient 
discipline. 

In  the  conflict  for  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus  be- 
tween Aratus  and  the  Achcean  league,  and  Cleomenes, 
Aratus  called  in  the  Macedonians  to  oppose  whose  power 
had  hitherto  been  its  great  object.  Antigonus  Doson^ 
promised  assistance  on  condition  that  the  Acrocorinthus, 
the  key  of  the  Peloponnesus,  from  whence  the  Mace- 
donians had  been  expelled  by  the  league,  should  be 
restored.  Thus  the  hopes  of  d-recian  independence  were 
again  crushed,  and  her  general  interests  sacrificed  by  the 
jealousy  of  rival  states.  The  ties  which  bound  the 
AchsBans  together,  became  loosened.  They  longed  for 
relief  from  their  popular  grievances,  procured  by  reforma- 
tion like  that  recently  effected  at  Sparta.  The  great 
motive  of  their  action  was  no  more,  since  Aratus  had 
himself  entered  into  treaty  with  the  common  enemy,  and 
filled  the  Peloponnesus  with  Macedonians.  His  popu- 
larity and  influence  were  on  the  wane.  Cleomenes  entered 
Achaia  and  took  Pellene.  This  war  continued  for  three 
year8,and  was  terminated  (b.o.  222)  by  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  The  Spartans  suffered  a 
total  defeat :  it  is  said  that  only  two  hundred  out  of  six 
thousand  Spartans  escaped.  Cleomenes  fled  to  Sparta, 
and  advised  the  people  not  to  resist  Antigonus,  for  the 
struggle  was  hopeless;  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for 
Sparta  if  he  could  save  her.  He  retired  to  his  house  to 
avoid  the  crowd  of  women,  who  came  out  to  assist  those 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  the  battle  field.  A 
maiden  brought  him  refreshment,  but  he  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  nor  sit  down.  He  leant  his  head  upon  his 
elbow,  reflecting  on  his  position.  Then  he  arose  and  em- 
barked for  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  admired  him 
exceedingly:  he  found  he  was  a  man  of  strong  under- 
standing, of  noble  simplicity,  and  refined  wit ;  that  he 
sunk  not  under  his  misfortunes,  but  preserved  the  dignity 
of  character  becoming  a  king.  He  regretted  he  had  not 
espoused  his  cause  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  proposed  fur- 
nishing him  with  means  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  but 

1  ^ottruv,  so  called  because  he  was  said  to  be  always  about  to  give, 
but  that  he  never  did  give. 
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he  died  before  this  phm  was  put  into  execation.  His 
successor  Ptolemy  Philopater  was  a  prince  of  low  sensiul 
mind;  immersed  in  degrading  pursuits,  he  was  utterly 
indifferent  about  state  affiiirs.  Ptolemy  communicated 
to  him  his  design  to  murder  his  brother,  deomenes  did 
not  countenance  this.  Ptolemy  feared^  respected,  and 
hated  him.  His  influence  with  the  Ghreek  mercenaries 
excited  jealousy.  His  thoughtful,  calm,  and  watchful 
expression  excited  observation.  He  ''prowled  about  the 
court,"  they  said,  "  like  a  lion  among  a  flock  of  sheep.*' 
Aware  of  the  state  of  feeling  towards  him,  Cleom^ies 
would  not  ask  for  the  assistance  promised  him  br  the 
late  king.  Hearing  of  the  death  of  Antigonus,  ana  the 
distracted  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia,  he  wished  to  re- 
turn to  Greece,  accompanied  only  by  lus  friends,  but  the 
king  would  not  listen  to  his  petition.  The  Egyptian 
politicians  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  detain  him  against 
nis  will,  and  yet  not  safe  to  let  one  who  had  seen  the 
weaknesses  of  their  state,  and  was  of  an  ambitioaa 
character,  regain  his  freedom.  He  was  not  won  by  the 
external  splendour  of  a  foreign  court,  but  longed  for  his 
former  freedom,  and  for  liberty  to  bear  his  part  in  the 
struggles  of  Greece.  A  satirical  remark  of  his  was  re- 
peated to  the  king  and  excited  his  displeasure.  He 
was  put  under  restraint.  An  Egyptian  courtier,  for 
whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship,  during  a  visit,  deplored 
that  such  severe  measures  had  been  resorted  to.  As  he 
departed,  Cleomenes  heard  him  reprimand  the  keeper  for 
not  looking  more  strictly  after  his  prisoner.  By  this  ac- 
cident Cleomenes  clearly  saw  what  was  his  real  position, 
and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  He  faded,  and 
perished  by  his  own  sword. 

Give  some  account  of  the  Celts,  and  of  their  invasion  of  Ghreece. 

In  what  year  did  it  take  place  ? 

What  league  retived  at  this  period  ? 

What  was  its  object  ? 

By  what  state  was  it  opposed  ? 

Give  some  account  of  Cleomenes. 

By  whom  was  the  battle  of  Sellasia  fought  ? 

In  what  year  was  it  fought  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
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PHILOPCEMEIT.  TEBATT  BETWEEN  PHILIP,  KINO  OP  MA- 
CEDOiaA,  AJTD  THE  OAETHAGrNlANS.  WAE  BETWEEN 
THE  BOMANS  AND  MACEDONIANS.  THE  BATTLE  OF 
OTNOOEPHAL^.  THE  PEOCLAMATION  AT  THE  ISTH- 
MIAN  GAMES. 

Philopcemen  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
this  period,  and  has  been  called  **  the  last  of  the  Gre- 
cians." He  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  and  being  left 
an  orphan,  was  carefullj  educated  by  a  friend  of  his 
father,  who  thus  showed  his  gratitude  to  a  departed 
friend.  He  took  Epaminondas  for  his  example,  but  his 
character  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  Theban 
general.  He  possessed  personal  courage,  integrity,  and 
military  talent ;  but  he  was  rough,  and  passionate.  He  was 
in  his  element  in  the  camp  rather  than  in  the  council. 
In  his  youth,  hejoined  his  countrymen  in  their  invasions 
of  Laconia.  ELunting,  and  agriculture,  occupied  the 
time  not  devoted  to  military  affairs.  He  had  a  farm 
about  two  miles  &om  Megalopolis,  and  this  he  cultivated 
with  great  attention,  for  he  thought  it  wise  to  make  the 
best  of  his  property,  that  he  might  be  perfectly  inde- 
pendent. Early  in  the  morning  he  joined  the  labourers 
at  the  plough  and  in  the  vineyard,  and  returned  again  to 
the  city  to  attend  to  public  business.  He  had  some 
taste  for  literature.  The  writings  of  the  philosophers. 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  the  life  of  Alexander,  were  his 
£Ekvourite  studies.  His  great  object  was  to  obtain  prac- 
tical information  in  military  matters.  He  behaved  very 
gallantly  when  Megalopolis  was  taken  by  Cleomenes, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  his  conduct  gained  a  just  tri- 
bute of  praise  from  his  foe,  and  was  pronounced  by  him 
to  have  been  that  of  an  experienced  general.  He  became 
leader  of  the  forces  of  the  AchsBan  league.  The  Spar- 
tan tyrant,  Machanidas,  formed  an  aJIiance  with  the 
^tolian  league,  which  having  been  successful  against 
the  Celts  and  Macedonians,  now  aimed  at  taking  the 
lead  in  Grecian  affairs.  An  engagement  took  place 
near  Mantineia,  b.o.  207,  between  the  Spartans  and 
Acha^ans.     Machanidas  was  slain,  and  the  Spartans  wer^ 
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defeated  with  great  loss.  The  Achsean  league  thus  tri- 
umphed over  its  rival  power  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Ma- 
chanidas  was  succeeded  bj  Nabis,  a  tyrant  who  became 
still  more  odious  to  the  people  than  his  predecessor  had 
been.  The  iEtolians  made  peace  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia:  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Naupactus,  B.C. 
217,  and  a  few  years  of  tranquility  followed.  They  had 
received  assistance  in  the  war  from  the  Eomans ;  the 
Macedonians,  who  had  been  invited  bv  the  Achiean  league 
to  assist  them  against  the  JBltolion  league,  being  at  war 
with  Borne. 

B.C.  219,  the  Bomans  had  declared  war  against  Car- 
thage. The  possession  of  the  island  of  Sicily  was  the 
contested  point,  from  whence  the  war  between  the  two 
commonwealths  arose.  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, had  been  led  to  the  altar  by  his  father,  Hamilcar 
Barca,  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  had  sworn  eternal 
hatred  to  Borne.  The  seizure  of  S^untum  by  him  pro- 
duced the  declaration  of  war.  B.C.  218,  Hannibal 
marched  into  Italy.  In  a  contest  between  two  such 
powerful  foes,  the  fall  of  neighbouring  nations  was  likely 
to  be  involved.  The  Carthaginians  were  victorious  in  the 
battles  of  Thrasymene,  b.o.  217,  and  Cannae,  b.o.  216. 
It  is  stated  that  Philip  was  warned  of  the  danger  to 
which  Qreece  was  exposed.  Neither  Carthage  nor  Borne 
Was  likely  to  remain  satisfied  with  possessions  alreadv 
acquired.  Victory  over  a  rival  would!^  inspire  either  with 
amoition  for  extension  of  empire.  It  was  therefore  ad- 
visable that  the  Greeks  should  cement  union  among 
themselves,  against  the  approaching  attack  of  a  foreign 
enemy. 

Philip  was  recommended,  if  he  was  bent  on  conquest, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  Italy  rather  than  weaken 
his  own  country,  which  was  likely  shortly  to  be  exposed 
to  encroachments  of  a  growing  empiro. 

Philip  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  Carthaginians, 
B.C.  216,  sent  an  embassy  to  make  a  treaty  with  them. 
By  its  teYms,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Carthaginians  and 
Philip  should  assist  each  other  against  Borne.  The  ship 
in  which  some  of  the  envoys  saoled,  was  taken  by  the 
Bomans,  and  the  transaction  became  known  to  them.  A 
treaty  between  the  Macedonians  and  Carthaginians  was 
concluded  in  the  following  year,  b.o.  215. 
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The  AchsBans  testified  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  Phi- 
lop<Bmen,  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  by  the  erection  of  a 
statue  at  Delphi.  He  had  effected  a  great  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  in  the  discipline'  and 
training  of  the  army.  At  the  Nemean  games,  he  enter- 
tained the  assembled  Greeks  with  a  review.  They  were 
delighted,  and  after  it  was  over,  when  he  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  military  men  in  their  scarlet  dresses  at 
the  theatre,  he  was  hailed  with  a  burst  of  applause  as 
one  to  whom  all  Greece  looked  for  the  recovery  of  her 
glory  and  independence.  Philip  regarded  him  with  envy, 
and  hired  assassins  to  murder  him ;  but  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  it  rendered  him  the  object  of  general  hatred. 
The  treaty  between  the  Eomans  and  the  JEtolian  league, 
against  Philip  and  the  Achaean  league,  gave  the  Eomans  a 
footing  in  Greece.  Pretexts  for  a  declaration  of  war  with 
Philip,  were  furnished  the  Eomans  by  the  complaints 
against  him.  The  crisis  was  brought  on  by  the  Athenians. 
Two  young  Acamanians  had  unintentionally  given  offence 
by  entering  the  temple  of  Eleusis  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  mysteries.  The  priest,  scandalized  at  this, 
slew  the  profane  intruders.  To  revenge  their  death, 
their  countrymen  prevailed  on  Philip  to  invade  Attica. 
The  Athenians  applied  to  Eome  for  assistance  against 
an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  unable  alone  to  cope. 
The  Achffians  dreaded  the  result  of  a  war  with  Eome ; 
and  Philip's  influence  among  them  had  been  much  di- 
minished by  his  engaging  in  it.  Philip  had  destroyed 
their  general,  Aratus,  by  poison.  The  injury  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  cause  of  independence,  by  calling  in  the 
very  power  against  which  they  had  allied  themselves,  in 
his  jealous  fear  of  the  Spartans,  was  not  forgotten,  and 
the  murder  was  not  forgiven. 

The  Eoman  and  Macedonian  armies  met  in  an  engage- 
ment in  Thessaly,  at  a  place  called  Cynocephalae,  dog's 
head,  from  the  peculiar  wrm  of  the  hills  there,  B.C.  197. 
The  Eomans  were  commanded  by  Titus  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus.  Macedonia  had  been  exhausted  by  a  long  period 
of  war.  Philip  filled  his  ranks  bv  enlisting  veterans  and 
boys  of  sixteen  in  his  service.  The  force  now  amounted 
to  sixteen  thousand  men,  seven  thousand  light  infantry, 
and  two  thousand  cavalry.  The  Eoman  army  was  of 
equal  strength:  it  was  aided  by  the  ^tolians.     The 
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Bomans  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Eight  thoosand  Ma- 
cedonians were  slain,  and  five  thousand  were  made 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Bomans  amounted  to  only 
seven  hundred. 

Flamininus,  who  was  anxious  to  gain  military  fame 
among  the  Greeks,  was  much  offended  because  the 
jEtolians  took  the  chief  glory  of  success  to  themselves. 
This  appeared  in  some  verses  which  celebrated  the 
victory.  In  the  treaty  which  followed,  their  interests 
were  not  considered.  The  Bomans  were  unwilling  to 
prolong  the  war,  because  they  were  threatened  at  that 
time  with  an  attack  fix>m  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  a 
SeleucidsB  prince.^  Hannibal  had  found  refuge  in  his 
court  during  his  banishment  from  Carthage,  and  had 
persuaded  hun  to  engage  in  war  aeainst  Kome.  The 
conditions  of  peace  were,  that  all  the  Gh*eeks,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  to  be  free,  and  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  The  districts  subject  to  Philip,  and 
the  towns  held  bv  his  garrisons,  were  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Bomans  before  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
games.  The  festival  was  attended  by  an  unusually  large 
concourse,  all  anxious  to  hear  what  use  the  Bomans 
would  make  of  their  power.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  games,  silence  bein^  procured  bj^  the  blast  of 
trumpets,  a  herald  came  forth,  and  prod^med,  that  the 
Boman  senate  and  Titus  Quintius  having  overcome  king 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  gave  liberty  to  Greece.  A 
state  of  suspense  ensued;  some  heanf,  to  others  the 
words  were  lost,  some  inquired,  and  others  wondered. 
A  reoetition  of  the  proclamation  was  demanded.  The 
herala  raised  his  voice,  and  a  shout  of  joy  followed  the 
announcement.  The  games  were  unheeded.  The  mul- 
titude hailed  Flamininus  the  deliverer  of  Greece.  They 
pressed  and  thronged  around  him,  and  garlands  were 
showered  upon  him. 

The  measures  by  which  the  proclamation  was  followed, 
were  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  Bomans. 

Who  was  Fhilopoemen  ? 

Qvre  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  the  result. 

*  Descendant  of  Seleacus,  Alexander's  general,  by  whom  the  king- 
dom was  founded. 
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In  what  year  was  it  fought  ? 

By  whom  was  Machanidas  succeeded  ? 

With  what  object  did  the  Achseans  call  the  Macedonians  into  the 

Peloponnesus  ? 
With  what  state  was  Rome  at  war  at  this  time  ? 
With  which  of  these  two  powers  did  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 

form  an  alliance  ? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  this  alliance  ? 
How  did  the  Romans  gain  a  footing  in  the  Peloponnesus  ? 
Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Cynocephalse. 
In  what  year  was  it  fought  ? 
What  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Romans  ? 
What  circumstance  produced  a  hostile  feeling  between  the  Romans 

and  iEtolians  ? 


CHAPTEE  CXXII. 

THE  -«TOLIANS.  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILOPCEMEN.  WAR 
BETWEEN  THE  ROMANS  AND  PERSEUS,  KING  OP  MA- 
CEDONIA. 

The  ^tolians,  offended  at  the  neglect  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Eomans,  were  not  disposed  to  take 
a  sanguine  view  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  Pre- 
tending to  be  liberators  of  Greece,  they  said,  the  Ko- 
mans  but  held  it  in  fetters  themselves,  and  that  their 
professed  desire  to  restrain  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was 
a  mere  pretext  for  keeping  an  army  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
They  conceived  a  design  of  driving  them  from  G-reece, 
by  a  confederacy  formed  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  and  Nabis,  king  of  Sparta.  Their  plan 
was  tinistrated  by  their  own  treachery,  which  disgusted 
the  Spartans.  They  wished  to  gain  possession  of 
Sparta,  and  supposed  the  destruction  of  king  Nabis 
would  be  so  popular  an  act,  as  to  gain  them  a  strong 
body  of  followers  there.  Nabis,  who  had  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Achseans  at  their  instigation,  sent  to 
them  for  reinforcements.  Alexamenus  had  the  command 
of  these  forces,  and  they  were  instructed  to  do  whatever 
he  should  order,  however  unexpected  it  might  be.  They 
were  reviewed  in  Sparta.  The  king's  guard  occupied 
the  middle  of  the  line ;  the  king  rode  iSbout  the  field, 
inspecting  the  militaiy  manoeuvres.  Alexamenus  at- 
tended him.  Presently,  retiring  to  the  ^tolians,  he 
said, ''  Now  the  deed  is  to  be  done  which  you  were  com- 
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raanded  to  execute  under  my  direction.  Prepare  your 
hearts  and  hands,  and  do  as  I  do.  Who  hesitates  can 
never  return  home."  The  king  approached.  "  Be  ready 
with  your  spears,**  exclaimed  Alexamenus,  "and  look  at 
me  :*'  and  he  rushed  forward  and  killed  the  king's  horse, 
and  brought  the  kingto  the  ground.  Nabis  was  quickly 
despatch^  by  the  ^tolians.  The  Spartans  were  dis^ 
gusted  at  this  murder.  They  assembled  and  fell  upon 
the  jEtolians.  Alexamenus  was  slain  in  the  palace. 
Philopcemen  hastened  to  Sparta  and  allayed  the  com- 
motions which  had  there  arisen,  so  that  no  interference 
appeared  necessary  from  the  Achasan  army.  The  Spar- 
tans, feeling  themselves  indebted  to  him  for  this,  decreed 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property  of  Nabis, 
should  be  offered  Philopoemen.  The  sum  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  talents  thus  raised,  was  accordingly  committed 
to  the  care  of  Timolaus,  who  was  appointed  to  present 
it  to  him.  But  upon  his  visit,  the  envoy  was  so  much 
impressed  by  his  mtegrity  and  frugality,  that  he  could 
not  summon  coura^  to  execute  his  mission.  It  was  not 
before  his  third  visit  that  he  offered  the  present.  It  was 
declined.  Philopoemen  advised  the  Spartans  to  keep 
such  treasures  for  their  enemies  and  for  bad  men,  whose 
mouths  they  might  stop  with  bribes,  and  not  attempt  to 
corrupt  good  men  who  were  already  their  friends. 

There  was  now  no  hope  of  contending  successfully 
against  Bome.  Any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Greece,  would  have  brought  on  a  trial  of  strength,  in 
which  there  was  no  prospect  of  final  triumph.  From 
this  consideration,  PhilopcBmen  supported  Boman  influ- 
ence ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  strove  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  his  country  fix)m  encroachments.  The  re- 
mark of  Elamininus,  that  the  Achsean  league  was  like 
a  tortoise,  safe  only  as  long  as  it  kept  its  neck  within  its 
shell,  gives  a  correct  idea  of  the  relative  position  of 
Greece  and  Bome  at  this  time.  When  an  Ach»an  of 
influence,  a  supporter  of  Bome,  declared  that  state 
should  be  refused  nothing,  and  that  the  Achseans  ought 
to  make  every  concession  it  demanded,  Philopoemen  was 
indignant.  "  Why,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  are  you  so  im- 
patient, wretched  man,  to  behold  the  fall  of  Greece  ?** 

The  Spartans  had  never  become  willing  members  of 
the  Achflsan  league.    The  ambition  to  be  supreme  in  the 
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Peloponnesus,  still  lingered  among  them,  and  tbey  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  attempting  to  re-establish  their 
influence  in  Laconia.  The  Achseans  complained  of  this, 
and  the  Soman  consul  Eulvius,  recommended  that  the 
afiair  should  be  submitted  to  Eome.  The  reply  sent  by  the 
senate  was  indefinite.  PhilopoBmen  inarched  to  Sparta, 
B.C.  188.  He  razed  the  walls  of  the  city,  seized  part  of 
the  territory,  and  caused  three  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  money  thus  raised  was 
expended  in  a  colonnade  at  Megalopolis.  The  Spartans 
complained  to  the  Komans,  who  were  thus  furnished 
with  an  opportunity  for  further  encroachments  upon  the 
G-reeks. 

Deinocratcs,  a  Messenian,  and  an  enemy  of  Philopoemen, 
endeavoiured  to  seduce  Messeue  from  the  Achaean  league. 
Philopoemen  immediately  despatched  a  force  to  recover  the 
place,  and  though  suffering  at  the  time  from  sickness,  and 
in  his  seventieth  year,  he  himself  followed.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  a  skirmish,  and  being  stunned  by  the 
blow,  was  taken  by  the  Messenians.  Deinocrates  meanly 
exhibited  his  captured  enemy,  but  observing  that  the 
sight  excited  veneration  and  pity  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  he  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  called  the  treasury, 
a  pit  without  any  aperture,  except  one  at  the  top,  which 
was  covered  with  stone.  His  soldiers  in  the  meantime 
were  diligently  seeking  him  ;  they  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing where  he  was,  and  reports  of  his  fall  spread  among 
the  people.  His  enemies  feared  a  rescue  would  be  at- 
tempted, and  therefore  agreed  among  themselves,  that  he 
should  be  put  to  death  by  poison.  Philopoemen  was  lying 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  when  the  executioner  entered,  he 
inquired  anxiously  after  the  cavalry,  and  the  commander 
Lycortas.  Hearing  that  most  of  them  had  escaped,  he 
nodded,  and  said,  "then  we  are  not  altogether  unfor- 
tunate :"  he  drank  the  poison  and  expired.  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  bitter  lamentation  among  the 
Acha^ans.  The  young  men  assembled  at  Megalopolis, 
and  vowed  they  would  revenge  it.  They  accordingly 
chose  Lycortas  as  their  leader,  and  entering  Messenia, 
laid  the  country  waste.  Deinocrates,  dreading  that  he 
should  meet  with  the  same  cruelty  he  had  exercised 
towards  PhilopoBmen,  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Achteans,  killed  himself. 
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Philip  and  the  Romans  regarded  each  other  with  mu- 
tual mistrust.  At  a  meeting  with  the  Boman  commis- 
sioners, he  let  fall  an  expression  which  was  not  quickly 
forgotten.  "  The  last  sun,"  he  said,  "  is  not  yet  set." 
His  son  Demetrius  was  sent  to  Home  as  a  hostage.  The 
senate  showed  him  marks  of  favour,  which  were  likely  to 
corrupt  an  inexperienced  youth.  Philip's  indignant  sus- 
picions were  excited,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  son  won 
over  by  the  hated  Bomans.  The  designing  Perseus  took 
care  to  fan  the  flame,  and  Philip  ordered  the  murder  of 
Demetrius.  He  nursed  the  resources  of  his  kingdom, 
and  left  it  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

A  decisive  struggle  between  the  Grreeks  and  the  Bo- 
mans took  place  in  the  reign  of  Perseus,  his  son  and 
successor.  The  dread  of  the  Bomans  entertained  by  this 
prince  was  so  profound,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  every 
preparation  for  the  deadly  conflict  which  was  at  hand,  but 
on  their  approach  it  deprived  him  of  self-confidence  and 
courage.  The  anti-Boman  cause  was  popular,  and  the 
hopes  of  its  supporters  centred  in  the  king  of  Maoedon. 
At  this  time,  he  possessed  a  fine  army,  with  a  suf5.cient 
Bupplv  of  money  and  provision.  The  Macedonian  cities 
would  willingly  have  contributed  to  the  stores,  but  he 
declined  the  ofler,  requiring  only  carriages  from  them. 
But  Perseus  had  not  the  qualifications  for  the  crisis.  His 
personal  character  was  not  such  as  to  rally  an  enthusias- 
tic gathering  around  him.  His  courage  failed  him  in  the 
moniout  of  danger,  he  was  accused  of  excessive  love  of 
money,  and  though  not  deficient  in  energy,  he  had  not 
the  comprehensive  vigour  of  intellect,  which  scans  at  once 
a  wide  field,  and  perceives  and  decides  promptly  on  the 
means  by  which  an  object  is  to  be  effected.  He  strength- 
ened himself  by  alliance,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  acces- 
sions of  forces,  and  with  this  view,  wished  to  form  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Achaean  league ;  but  in  their  zeal  for  the 
Bomans,  they  had  passed  a  decree  to  exclude  Macedo- 
nians fW)m  their  territories.  The  Boman  senate  were 
aware  of  these  extensive  preparations,  and  were  warned, 
that  if  they  remained  long  inactive,  they  might  have  to 
contend  with  Perseus,  for  the  possession  of  Italy.  But 
they  had  long  regarded  him  as  their  sure  prey,  and 
were  not  slow  in  finding  a  reason  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
A  Boman  army  was  sent  into  Epirus  early  in  the  year 
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B.C.  171.  Perseus  sent  to  inquire  for  what  purpose  they 
brought  troops  into  Ghreece,  and  invaded  towns.  The 
messenger  brought  a  verbal  reply,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  towns  themselves. 

The  Eoman  army  under  Licinius,  was  defeated  in 
Thessaly,  and  the  Macedonians  generally  had  the  advan- 
tage through  the  first  campaign;  but  Perseus  allowed 
many  favourable  opportunities  for  action  to  escape,  and 
even  after  victory,  solicited  peace  as  a  favour  firom  a  power 
before  whom  he  trembled.  The  Bomans  haughtily  replied, 
the  terms  of  peace  were  unconditional  submission  to  the 
will  of  the  senate,  and  the  timid  victor  only  became  more 
abject. 

Fortune  seemed  to  favour  the  arms  of  the  Macedo- 
nians up  to  the  third  year  of  the  war,  when  the  Somans 
made  a  new  levy,  and  sent  ^milius  Paulus,  a  general  of 
considerable  ability,  into  G-reece,  in  the  hopes  that  he 
would  bring  the  war  to  a  termination.  They  were  not 
disappointed ;  the  armies  met  at  Pydna,  and  the  Mace- 
donians were  totally  defeated,  b.o.  168.  Their  loss 
amounted  to  twentv  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  were 
made  prisoners.  The  Eomans  lost  only  one  hundred. 
Perseus  fled  and  hid  himself  in  the  nook  of  a  temple,  but 
upon  finding  his  servants  were  going  to  surrender,  and 
that  his  younger  children  had  been  betrayed,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Eomans,  and  was  taken  with  his  son 
Philip  to  the  enemy»s  camp. 

The  punishment  of  Epurus,  which  had  revolted  from 
the  Eomans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  followed  this 
victory.  Paulus  summoned  ten  of  the  principal  men  from 
seventy  cities ;  they  were  to  bring  with  them  all  the 
gold  and  silver  from  the  houses  and  temples.  He  then 
sent  soldiers  into  each  of  the  cities  upon  the  pretext  of 
searching  for  more  wealth.  At  the  same  hour,  these 
began  to  seize  the  inhabitants  and  to  pillage  the  place. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were  made  slaves, 
and  all  the  seventy  cities  plundered  on  the  same  day. 
jEmilius  embarked  for  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  Bome 
crowded  to  the  shores  to  see  him  return  in  triumph, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  Greece.  The  temples  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  scaffolds  raised  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people,  the  streets  cleared,  and  preparations 
made  for  a  triumph,  b.o.  167.    The  display  of  the  victor 
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lasted  for  three  days.  In  the  first,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
chariots,  laden  witli  Grecian  paintings,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art,  were  paraded  through  Borne.  On  the  second, 
the  beautiful  armour  of  the  Macedonians,  highly  polished 
for  the  occasion,  their  helmets,  swords,  spears,  &c.,  all  care- 
fully arranged  and  tied  together,  so  as  to  clash  at  the 
movement  of  the  chariot,  were  displayed :  coins,  vases, 
and  cups  were  borne  after  them.  On  the  third  day,  there 
was  a  procession,  headed  by  trumpeters.  After  these 
came  a  hundred  and  fifty  oxen  with  gilt  horns,  and 
adorned  with  garlands:  they  were  followed  by  boys 
carrying  the  sacred  vessels.  Gold  coin,  the  plate  of 
Perseus,  his  crown,  armour,  and  chariot,  were  placed 
next  in  the  procession.  A  group  of  captives  then  ap- 
peared. The  Koman  populace  gazed  on  the  children  of 
the  unfortunate  king,  who  amid  their  grieving  attendants 
appeared  calm  in  unconscious  infancy.  Perseus  was  clad 
in  mourning,  and  appeared  stunned  by  sorrow ;  his 
courtiers  and  friends  wept  as  they  moved  on.  The  con- 
queror, robed  in  purple,  rode  in  a  splendid  chariot.  He 
carried  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand.  Around 
him  were  companies  singing  songs  of  triumph,  and 
carrying  laurel  branches.  Perseus  died  in  prison,  and 
two  of  his  sons  did  not  long  survive  him.  Alexander 
became  a  good  artist,  and  having  learned  to  speak  and 
write  Latin,  obtained  employment  in  the  service  of  a 
magistrate.  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province. 

What  plan  did  the  iEtolians  form  ? 

fiy  what  measare  did  they  alienate  the  Spartans  ? 

How  did  Philopoemen  act  ? 

Relate  what  occurred  between  the  Achsans,  Spartans,  and  Ro- 
mans. 

Give  an  account  of  the  death  of  Philopoemen. 

Relate  what  occurred  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans  in  the 
reign  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia. 

In  what  year  was  the  battle  of  Pydua  fought  ? 

What  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Romans  in  Epirus  ? 
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CHAPTEE  CXXin. 

THE  B0MAJ7S  AND  THE  ACHJGAITS.  THE  BATTLE  OT 
SCABPHEIA.  THE  BATTLE  BETWEEIT  THE  BOMAJTB 
AND  ACH^ANS  KEAB  COBINTH.  OBEECE  A  FBOYINOB 
OF  THE  BOMAJN^  EMPIBE.  THE  WESTEBN  EMPIBE. 
THE   0TT0MA17   EMPIBE. 

The  Eomans  contrived  to  weaken  the  Achfean  league  by 
detaching  states  united  to  it.  This  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  others.  An  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Achseans  and  Bomans  at  Scarpheia,  in  Locris.  The 
Achaians  were  defeated,  and  Critolaus,  the  general,  was 
never  heard  of  after  it.  His  successor,  Diteus,  for  he 
resumed  the  office  of  leader  at  his  death,  assembled  his 
forces  at  Corinth,  B.C.  146,  and  the  Achseaus  sustained 
another  defeat  near  the  city.  DisBus  fled  to  Megalopolis, 
and  having  killed  his  wife,  poisoned  himself.  The  Koman 
general,  Mummius,  entered  Corinth,  which  was  deserted 
by  the  garrison.  The  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  women  and  children  reserved  for  slaves.  The  works 
of  art,  in  which  the  city  was  peculiarly  rich,  were  carried 
to  Eome,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  victor ;  but  as  their 
beauty  was  not  appreciated,  many  were  destroyed  by  the 
Eoman  soldiers.  Some  of  the  nnest  paintings  were  cut 
up  to  make  dice  boards. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans  it 
was  called  Achaia.  The  government  was  settled  by 
Mummius  and  ten  commissioners.  An  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art  may  be  formed  from  the 
statement  that  though  Mummius  filled  Italy  with  its  sculp- 
ture, yet  there  was  no  perceptible  diminution  in  its 
stores.  A  Boman  writer  says,  the  emperor  Nero  carried 
away  five  hundred  statues  from  Delphi,  but  there  might 
still  be  two  thousand  remaining. 

Disheartened  by  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
which  was  too  firm  and  weighty  to  be  removed  by  its  de- 
clining strength,  Greece  continued  to  lose  its  moral 
vitality  in  the  hopelessness  of  its  subserviency  and 
poverty,  and  was  seen  to  droop  and  wither. 

The  empire  of  the  Bomans  in  Asia  was  attacked  by 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.      The  unpopularity  of  the 
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Boman  government  favoured  his  views.  By  his  order 
eighty  thousand  Komans  resident  in  Asia  were  massacred 
on  the  same  day.  Encouraged  by  his  victories,  he  sent  an 
army  into  Greece.  The  Athenian  navy  having;  been  fined  at 
that  time  by  the  Bomans,  were  induced  by  Anstion  to  unite 
with  Mithridates.  A  Boman  army  was  sent  into  Greece 
and  Athens  alone  resisted.  Delphi  was  plundered  of  its 
treasures,  and  Sylla  advanced  against  Athens,  B.C.  86. 
Communication  between  the  harbour  and  city  being  cut 
off,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  fiEimine, 
and  while  the  unprincipled  Aristion  wasted  the  supplies 
on  his  own  profligacy,  the  inhabitants  sought  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger  by  feeding  on  dogs,  horses,  and 
even  shoes  and  leather  bottles.  The  deputies  sent  to 
discuss  the  conditions  of  peace  with  Sylla,  entered  into 
an  oration  on  the  ancient  glorv  of  Athens ;  but  Sylla 
interrupted  this  by  saying,  "  he  came  not  to  study 
rhetoric  but  to  punish  rebels."  The  city  was  taken. 
The  Boman  general  commanded  a  general  slaughter,  and 
many  Athenians  despairing  of  the  future  welfare  of 
their  state,  destroyed  themselves.  The  Bomans  triumphed 
over  Greece  and  Mithridates,  who  committed  suicide. 

The  seat  of  the  empire  of  Bome  was  removed  to  Byzan- 
tium. The  western  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  Ottoman 
Sower  which  rose  in  Asia  Minor.  Othman  established  the 
*urkish  dynasty  called  by  his  name  Ottoman  in  Bithynia 
A.D.  1299.  The  Ottoman  power  continued  to  increase.^ 
Mahomet  II.  took  Constantinople  a.d.  1453,  and  Greece 
became  a  part  of  the  empire.  The  finest  military  force 
of  the  Turkish  empire  was  the  janissaries.  They  were 
raised  by  a  tax  of  every  fifth  male  child  of  the  Christians 
resident  in  the  empire.  Bands  of  soldiers  were  sent  out 
to  collect  them  :  when  they  arrived  in  a  town,  the  in- 
habitants were  assembled,  and  the  youths,  between  the 
age  of  infancy  and  manhood,  who  were  distinguished  for 
personal  beauty  or  accomplishment,  were  chosen.  Those 
who  were  to  become  janissaries  were  brought  up  in  habits 
of  labour,  and  self-denial,  and  obedience.  Wasted  and  de- 
populated by  the  extortion  of  the  conqueror  as  Greece 
was,  its  inhabitants  still  manifested  some  of  the  noble 
qualities  for    which  they  were  remarkable  in  an    early 

'  The  classical  monuments  of  the  Greeks  and  the  seven  Christian 
Churches  in  Asia  Mipor  fell  before  the  flood  of  Mahometan  Turks. 
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period.  The  following  interesting  description  is  given  of 
their  condition  in  the  sixteenth  centui^: — "The  sweet 
tone  of  Homeric  words  still  lived  in  Chios :  they  still 
counted  in  tliose  days  fourteen  villages  of  the  Laconiana 
in  the  Feloponaesoa,  where  a  Greek  almost  identical  with 
the  ancient  was  spoken:  the  Athenians  were  still  re- 
markable for  their  surprising  memory  and  their  id dodiaun 
voices  :  even  in  the  household  utensils  the  artistic  forms 
of  ancient  sculpture  have  always  been  perceptible.  So 
likewise  in  thoir  social  life  there  were  preserved  some 
elements  of  their  former  civilization.  The  sjmposia  of 
the  men  wore  everywhere  found  adapted  as  of  old  to  a 
lofty  strain  of  conversation ;  where  arms  were  allowed, 
they  had  those  armed  dances  which  were  kept  up  for 
whole  days  by  men  girt  with  the  sword  and  arrayed  with 
bow  and  quiver.  The  active  and  spontaneous  ingenuity 
of  the  Greek  character  in  labour  and  recreation,  with 
Bword  and  shield,  above  all  at  sea  and  on  shipboard,  was 
proverbial." 

How  did  the  RoEoana  weaken  the  Aduean  league  ? 

In  what  Inttlea  irere  the  Achsani  defraCed  by  the  Roman*  ? 

In  what  ;ear  waa  Corinth  besieged  by  Huromiui ! 

To  what  dt;  waa  the  mat  of  the  Roman  empire  truuferred  .' 

Before  what  power  did  the  Ronuo  empire  Ml  ? 

In  what  jear  was  Conatantinople  talien  by  the  Tnrlu  ? 

From  what  race  vae  the  Twka  deacended  ? 
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